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IV  PREFACE. 

On  the  opening  day  of  the  second  session  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress 
(December  5, 1908),  the  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives: 

Resolved,  That  the  Ck>iumittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  in  their  investigation 
and  Inquiry  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  bill  to  revise  the  present  tariff 
laws,  shall  have  power  to  subpoena  and  examine  witnesses  under  oath,  and  to 
send  for  records,  papers,  and  all  other  evidence  that  may  be  necessary  to  make 
the  investigation  and  inquiry  fuli  and  complete,  and  that  the  Speaker  shall 
have  authority  to  sign  and  the  Clerk  to  attest  subpceuas  during  the  recess  of 
Congress. 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  all  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
committee,  beginning  with  the  session  on  December  10,  1908,  were 
sworn  before  giving  their  testimony. 


The  stenographic  minutes  of  each  day's  proceedings,  together  with 
the  briefs  and  memorials  filed,  were  printed  and  distributed  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  upward  of  2,500  copies  of  this  first  print  were 
sent  out  each  day.  Copies  were  sent  to  each  witness,  with  a  request 
that  he  correct  his  statement  as  printed,  and  return  the  revised  copj 
to  the  clerk.  Such  corrections  have  been  used  in  preparing  this 
revised  edition  of  the  hearings. 

In  this  edition  the  chronological  order  of  the  statements  has  been 
disregarded,  and  the  oral  statements  and  papers  filed  on  each  subject 
have  been  grouped  together,  following,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
arrangement  of  subjects  in  the  present  tariff  law.  The  date  of  each 
oral  statement  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  it. 

A  large  number  of  letters  have  been  filed  with  the  committee  which 
merely  stated  the  attitude  of  the  writer,  or  else  substantially  repeated 
an  argument  which  had  already  been  printed  in  the  hearings.  Such 
letters  have  not  been  included  in  this  work,  but  instead,  a  statement 
is  made  that  such  letters  have  been  received.  They  are  all  on  the 
committee's  files,  and  accessible  to  the  members  of  the  committee.  By 
this  means,  the  size  of  the  volumes,  already  bulky,  has  been  somewhat 
reduced,  the  printing  has  been  expedited,  and,  it  is  believed,  many 
undesirable  repetitions  have  been  avoided. 

William  K.  Payne. 

Januaby,  1909. 


EEMAEKS  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN. 


Tuesday,  November  10,  1908,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Hon. 
S.  E.  Payne,  opened  the  public  hearings  with  the  following  remarks : 

Gentlemen,  the  bearings  will  commence  at  half  past  9  in  the  morning  and 
continue  until  1  o'clock,  when  a  recess  will  be  taken  until  2  o'clock.  The  bear- 
ings will  then  be  resumed  in  the  afternoon  at  2  o'clock,  and  if  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  take  a  recess  at  6  o'clock  the  committee  can  do  so  and  continue  the 
bearings  at  8  o'clock. 

The  opening  hearing  this  morning,  as  you  are  aware,  is  upon  the  chemical 
schedule  of  the  tariff,  and  it  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  hear  the  parties 
Interested  and  others  who  may  desire  to  speak  on  the  subject  embraced  in  the 
schedule,  and  also  concerning  the  chemicals  on  the  free  list,  and  so  with  euch 
paragraph  of  the  bill  as  we  proceed,  so  that  the  discussion  may  continue  intelli- 
gently, involving  every  item  connected  with  the  subject. 

The  committee  has  no  apologies  to  make  for  the  bad  acoustics  of  the  ball, 
as  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  feature.  We  hope  the  people  in  attendance 
will  be  able  to  hear,  and  I  would  caution  tliose  in  attendance  that  they  speak  in 
a  sufficiently  loud  tone  of  voice  that  the  committee  can  hear. 


December  22,  1908,  at  the  close  of  the  formal  hearings,  the  chair- 
man said : 

(jrentlemeo,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  committee  passed  two 
w*»eks  ago  this  closes  the  hearings  and  there  will  be  no  further  henriugs  by 
the  cc»mmittee  unless  they  desire  information  on  some  subject  and  invite  gentle- 
men to  be  present  to  give  them  that  information — that  is,  there  will  be  no  hear- 
ings for  volunteers  as  distinguished  from  those  who  may  be  sent  for  by  the 
colhmlttee.  Of  course,  any  persons  desiring  to  present  briefs  and  file  them  can 
do  86,  and  they  will  be  printed  with  the  hearings.  The  only  difficulty  in  regard 
to  that  is  that  if  they  are  not  brought  in  promptly  they  will  be  printed  in  a 
subsequent  volume.  I  think  we  have  material  now  for  five  or  six  volumes,  and 
belated  briefs  and  pai)ers  will  be  printed  in  a  subsequent  volume  with  the  index. 

Before  we  adjourn  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  committee  for  their 
oniform  courtesj',  and  especially  their  Indefatigable  inquiries  tending  to  bring 
out  the  facts  in  reference  to  the  tariff  and  in  order  to  aid  in  perfecting  the  bill. 
I  think  the  minority  members  of  the  committee  especially  are  entitled  to  thanks 
for  their  perseverance  and  patience  in  getting  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  the  senior  member  of  the  minority,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  that  nothing  could  be  fairer  than  the  manner  in  which  this  investigation 
has  been  conducted,  and  no  Inquiry  could  be  fuller  In  its  scope  or  more  fruitful 
in  its  results. 

The  Chairman.  The  chairman  is  very  much  gratified  at  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment.   The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned. 


SCHEDULE  K. 
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WOOL, 


£.  J.  McCLEEBY,  WEST  ALEXANDER,  PA.,  FTJBNISHES  INFORMA- 
TION RELATIVE  TO  COST  OF  WOOL  FRODTTCTION. 

West  Alexander,  Pa.,  Novewher  25,  1908. 
Hon,  S.  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washingtofij  D.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  I  want  to  protest  emphatically  against  any  reduction 
in  the  tariff  on  wool  at  the  present  session  of  Congress.  Wool  is 
selling  at  30  cents  per  pound,  and  that  is  as  low  as  we  can  afford  to 
produce  it  in  this  locality,  with  land  and  labor  at  present  price. 

I  give  below  cost  of  producing  100  fleeces  of  wool : 

1  busbel  grain  per  day  for  five  months,  worth  on  farm  70  cents  per 

boBhel $105.00 

10  tons  hay  for  winter 80.00 

7  months*  pasture 70. 00 

For  attention 50.00 

Total 305.00 

lOO  fleeces,  7  pounds  i^er  fleece,  30  cents  per  pound 210.00 

Tor  growth  of  sheep 100.00 

Total  income j 310. 00 

Profit 5. 00 

I  have  made  the  above  estimate  fairly,  after  long  experience  and 
witbout  any  allowance  for  interest  on  investment  in  sheep  or  loss  by 
disease  or  doffs,  which  is  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  sheep  business. 
If  you  willpermit  a  little  personal  history,  which  is  also  a  history 
of  the  sheep  business  in  this  locality:  I  went  into  the  sheep  busi- 
ness in  1879,  full  of  enthusiasm.     We  were  then,  I  think,  working 
under  the  tariff  act  of  1867 ;  wool  was  selling  at  about  40  cents  per 
pound,  and  Washington  County  was  said  to  own  more  sheep  to  its 
area  than  any  other  county  in  the  United  States.     I  determined  to 
build  up  a  flock  which  should  be  second  to  none.     I  bought  of  the 
best  flocks  in  the  United  States  without  regard  to  price.    The  tariff 
act  of  1883,  followed  by  the  election  of  President  Cleveland  and  his 
attitude  toward  the  tariff,  and  the  tariff  on  wool  in  particular,  gave 
us  a  severe  jolt.    Sheep  depreciated  in  value  fully  50  per  cent  in  1884 
to  1887,  but  I  still  had  faith  in  the  business  and  went  on  trying  to 
perfect  my  flock,  and  after  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  was  passed  the 
oasiuess  recovered  somewhat,  but  nothing  like  it  was  prior  to  1883. 
Men  were  slow  to  take  hold  of  sheep,  and  the  business  continued  dull 
Hd  prices  low.     At  the  time  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  election  I 
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had  200  sheep  that  were  worth  from  $25  to  $50  per  head  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  After  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  they  were 
worth  scarcely  anything.  Sheep  went  oyt  of  this  district  to  the 
shambles  by  the  thousand  at  50  cents  and  $1  per  head,  and  I  y^as 
compelled  to  quit  the  sheep  business  as  a  source  of  income  and  take 
up  tne  work  of  civil  engineering  in  order  to  pay  the  interest  on  my 
debt  and  save  the  farm  from  foreclosure.  Under  our  present  tariff 
act  we  can  make  a  living  for  our  families  and  not  much  more. 

We  continue  in  the  sneep  business  because  our  climate  and  the 
physical  conditions  of  this  region  are  better  suited  to  it  than  any 
other  branch  of  farming.  ^ 

The  history  of  my  business  ia  the  history  of  many  others  in  this 
section,  as  our  representatives  before  your  honorable  committee,  Hon. 
D.  M.  Campsey  and  B.  T.  Munce,  can  testify. 

Yours,  truly,  E.  J.  MgCleert. 


OEOEOE  P.  DTJSLET,  OF  OABO,  COLO.,  PROTESTS  AGAINST  AHT 

SEDUCTION  IN  THE  DVTY  ON  WOOL. 

Garo,  Pahk  Countt,  Colo.,  November  28^  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Patne, 

Chairnum  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C. 

Dear  Snt:  I  wish  to  enter  a  protest  against  any  reduction  of  the 
present  duty  on  wool.  For  the  past  twenty-five  years  I  have  been 
raising  i^eep  in  Park  County,  Colo.,  and  therefore  know  from  actual 
experience  what  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  wool  would  mean  to  the 
sheepmen  of  this  country.  For  several  years  during  the  Cleveland 
administration,  the  low  tariff  nearly  wiped  out  the  sheep  business. 
To  show  what  it  would  do  now  by  figures  based  upon  my  record  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  this  year,  1908, 1  have  made  a  statement, 
which  I  inclose  herewith.  This  statement  is  of  a  dry  herd;  i.  e., 
sheep  having  no  lambs.  With  a  ewe  herd  the  increase  of  lambs  of 
from  80  to  90  per  cent  in  a  good  season,  down  to  from  10  to  15  per 
cent  in  a  bad  season,^  would  by  close  attention  and  economy,  help 
to  overcome  a  low  price  on  wool,  and  make  a  moderate  profit  The 
wool  is  sold  at  the  ranch  or  on  the  car  for  shipment.  My  ex{>e- 
rience  in  several  shipments  for  consignment  to  Boston  or  Philadelphia, 
in  past  years,  has  been  that  the  expense  of  freight,  commission^ 
drayage,  amounts  to  5  cents  a. pound.  This  is  saved  in  a  direct  ^p- 
ment  to  buyer.  Indeed,  it  has  required  the  utmost  economy  in  every 
phase  of  the  business  to  make  "good"  years  offset  "bad"  years. 
Formerly  forest  grazing  was  free,  now  it  requires  a  permit  from  the 
Government  at  a  cost  oi  7  cents  per  head  for  two  and  a  half  months. 

Situated  close  to  the  mountain  range,  at  an  altitude  of  about  9,000 
feet,  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  cultivating  the  soil  in  order  to 
make  another  revenue,  stock  raising  is  the  onty  means  of  realizing 
anything  from  the  surface.  To  those  of  us  who  are  seeking  the  only 
possible  means  of  revenue  from  the  bleak  highlands  by  the  sheep 
industry,  any  lowering  of  the  present  tariff  on  wool,  simply  spells 
disaster.  It  will  certainly  be  the  means  of  closing  out  the  sheep  busi- 
ness in  this  portion  of  the  country. 


woou  4981 

I  therefore  ui^  you  to  consider  this  protest  favorably,  when  this 
question  of  tarin  on  wool  is  determined. 

Your,  respectfully,  Geo.  P.  Dudlet. 


Exhibit  A. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

Financial  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  from  a  "  dry  " 
herd  of  2,000  sheep  in  this  year  1908 : 

Expenses. 

Herding  12  months,  at  $30  per  montli $360 

Supplies  for  herder 140 

Shearing,  at  6  cents,  shears  1  cent 140 

Salt  for  sheep 100 

Forest-grazing  permit  21  months 140 

Part  time  of  manager $150 

Sacking  wool,  twine,  hauling,  etc 60 

Extra  feed,  com,  etc.,  winter 200 

Wear  and  tear  corrals,  fencing,  etc 150 

Interest  on  $6,000,  at  6  per  cent . 360 

Loss  of  stock  (average  100  head,  $3  per  head) 300 

Taxes 60 

Total    expense 2, 154 

Receipts, 

Wool  (7  pounds  per  head,  at  12  cents) 1,680 

Pelts  from  lost  sheep  (100  head) 100 

Total  receipts 1, 780 

Total  loss 374 

This  shows  the  loss  with  reduced  price  on  wool.    It  would  mean  the 
loss  of  the  business. 


THE  ETTBEEA  LIVE  STOCK  CO.,  ETJBEEA,  NEV.,  ASKS  FOE  AN  IN- 
CREASE IN  WOOL  DUTIES  IN  BEHALF  OF  SHEEPMEN. 

Eureka,  Nev.,  November  28^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Com/mittee^ 

Washington^  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  With  reference  to  the  tariff  on  wool,  which  we  under- 
stand will  come  before  your  committee  for  argument  during  Decem- 
ber 2  and  3,  wish  to  say  that  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  sheep  and 
wool  business  for  several  years,  and  while  we  have  not  made  as  much 
money  out  of  it  as  we  expected,  we  have  given  employment  to  be- 
tween 40  and  50  men. 

Should  the  present  tariff  be  reduced  it  would  compel  many  men 
engaged  in  this  business  to  discontinue  the  same,  hence,  in  behalf 
of  the  sheepmen  in  this  section,  I  earnestly  protest  against  any  re- 
duction in  the  tariff  on  wool  and  would  favor  a  raise  m  the  present 
schedule. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  E.  Griffin,  President. 
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THE  MONTANA  WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION  WRITES  RELATIVE 
TO  SKIRTING  CLAUSE  AND  CARPET  WOOLS. 

Helena,  Mont.,  Novemher  S8^  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sirs:  The  Montana  Wool  Growers'  Association,  representing 
a  community  owning  more  sheep  and  producing  more  wool  probalil}^ 
than  any  State  in  the  Union,  respectfully  submits  the  following 
statement  for  your  consideration : 

The  conditions  of  the  industry  have  changed  in  recent  years  and 
through  necessity  there  has  been  a  general  effort  on  the  part  of 
sheep  owners  to  reduce  their  holdings.  The  extra  cost  of  runniii^r 
sheep,  with  larger  holdings  of  deeded  land  and  the  excessive  rates 
charged  by  the  Forestry  Department  for  grazing  sheep  on  the  forest 
reserves,  as  well  as  the  increase  in  the  wages  of  employees,  all  tend 
to  make  the  business  of  sheep  raising  less  profitable.  It  has  well 
been  said  that  any  duty  that  falls  short  of  covering  the  difference 
between  American  and  foreign  wages,  or,  in  short,  the  difference  in 
cost  of  production,  is  only  a  revenue  duty  and  is  in  no  sense  a  protec- 
tion of  the  industry.  It  is  therefore  important  that  you  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  difference  of  cost  of  production  of  a  pound  of 
wool  in  the  United  States  as  compared  with  cost  of  production 
abroad.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  cost  of  such  production  in 
most  foreign  countries  is  not  to  exceed  one-half  what  the  cost  is  in 
the  United  States,  and  we  herewith  submit  exhibits  A,  B,  C,  D, 
and  E,  which  are  letters  from  reliable  woolgrowers  in  this  State, 
giving  their  estimates  of  cost  of  running  sheep.  And  while  not  all 
of  these  letters  give  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  wool,  it  will  be 
self-evident  to  you  that  the  cost  per  pound  is  very  high  at  the  present 
time  and  under  present  conditions.  Doubtless  you  have  or  can  easily 
obtain  the  facts  as  to  cost  of  production  abroad.  We  emphasize  this 
point  and  ask  that  you  give  this  feature  your  careful  and  thorough 
consideration. 

In  this  connection  you  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  freight 
on  wool  from  London  to  Boston  is  one- fourth  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
and  from  Australia  to  Boston  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
and  from  the  western  woolgrowing  States  to  Boston  IJ  cents  per 
pound.  These  differences  in  freight  and  the  difference  in  cost  of 
production  of  wool  in  foreign  countries  are  serious  burdens  on  us, 
which  show  the  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the  woolgrowers  of  the 
United  States  in  the  levy  of  duties. 

In  1870  it  was  estimated  that  67  per  cent  of  the  sheep  in  the  United 
States  were  east  of  the  Mississippi,  but  since  the  Wilson  tariff  was 
enacted  a  radical  change  has  occurred  and  a  much  larger  ]^ercentjiore 
of  sheep  can  now  be  found  west  of  the  "  Big  Muddy."  Therefore  the 
question  of  difference  in  freights  enters  into  this  subject  more  than 
ever  before. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  persons  conversant  with  the  facts  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  so-called  "  skirting  "  proviso  of  section  356  has 
been  carried  into  effect  has  been  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
woolgrowers  of  the  Union.  Your  attention  is  called  to  a  letter  on 
this  subject  addressed  to  Mr.  Bower,  the  president  of  this  association, 
by  Mr.  W.  K.  Harber,  in  which  this  matter  is  clearly  set  forth,  and  a 
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copy  is  herewith  submitted  with  the  cordial  indorsement  of  this  asso- 
ciation. 

The  duty  of  11  cents  on  each  pound  of  wool  of  the  first  class  under 
the  present  law  should  be  retained,  with  no  "skirting  clause"  to 
reduce  it  in  its  effect  to  8  cents,  which  we  most  certainly  oelieve  to  be 
the  case  at  present 

We  further  protest  against  the  dual  classification  and  nominal  duty 
charged  on  third-class  or  carpet  wools,  as  it  seems  undeniable  that  this 
wool  enters  largely  into  the  manufacture  of  clothing;  and,  further- 
more, we  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  82  per  cent  of  this  wool  gets 
into  the  United  States  by  paying  only  4  cents  duty,  a  condition  not 
contemplated  bj  the  framers  of  the  present  tariff,  and  we  earnestly 
ask  a  modification  of  the  duty  on  this  class  of  wool. 

The  woolgrowers  also  are  anxious  and  earnest  that  the  home  manu- 
facturers have  the  home  market  for  the  sale  of  their  goods,  so  that 
they  will  not  be  compelled  to  use  shoddy  to  produce  a  cheap  article — 
which  may  be  dear  to  the  consumer  at  any  price — in  order  to  meet 
foreign  competition,  and  in  return  for  tnis  loyalty  to  the  manu- 
facturer we  earnestly  ask  a  duty  that  will  enable  us  to  sell  these  same 
manufacturers  the  wool  they  need,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  "  skirt- 
ing clause  "  or  other  evasion  to  annul  to  any  extent  the  11  cents  duty 
on  first-class  wool,  or  a  provision  or  clause  that  will  allow  any  wool 
used  for  clothing  purposes  to  come  into  our  market  paying  only  a 
4-cent  duty,  as  has  bc^  the  case  under  the  present  law.  With  the 
manufacturer  given  proper  protection  on  his  manufactured  goods  we 
see  no  good  reason  why  he  should  not  use  a  larger  per  cent  of  pure 
wool  and  less  shoddy.  We  therefore  ask  for  a  high  duty  on  shoddy, 
believing  that  this  is  in  the  interests  of  both  the  growers  of  wool  and 
the  consumers  of  clothing. 

As  it  is  so  frequently  and  so  positively  stated  by  reliable  parties 
who  know  that  wool  is  received  into  this  country  and  duty  collected 
upon  the  classification  stated  by  the  importer  without  the  bales  ever 
being  broken  and  examined,  and  thereby  great  fraud  has  been  com- 
mitted in  falsifying  the  classification,  we  ask  the  doing  away  with  the 
two  classifications  on  carpet  wools  and  the  retention  of  only  the  7-cent 
class.  The  foregoing  is  also  necessary  to  encourage  the  keeping  of 
coarse- wooled  sheep,  which  are  the  meat  producers,  and  to  encourage 
meat  production  is  to  provide  cheap  meat  for  the  people. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

Montana  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
By  J.  E.  Bower,  President. 
Wm.  J.  BicKETT,  Secretary. 


Exhibit  A. 

October  6,  1908. 
Mr.  J.  E.  Bower, 

President  Montana  Wool  Growers^  Association^ 

Helena^  Mont, 

Dsar  Sir:  Keplying  to  yours  of  2d  instant  as  to  apparent  defects 
in  wool  schedule  oi  Dingley  law,  the  trouble  seems  to  be  a  manipula- 
tion by  which  the  manufacturing  interests  get  the  best  of  it    The 
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same  conditions  obtained  under  the  McKinley  bill.    The  following 
will  explain: 

Section  357  provides  for  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on  wool  of  the 
first  class. 

Section  854  provides  that  duty  on  scoured  wool  shall  be  three  times 
the  duty  on  unwashed. 

Section  356,  save  wool  that  has  been  sorted  or  increased  in  value 
by  rejection  of  any  part  of  original  fleece,  shall  pay  twice  the  duty 
to  which  it  would  otherwise  be  subject.  Provided,  That  skirted  wools 
as  imported  in  1890  and  prior  thereto  are  hereby  excepted. 

The  effect  of  this  exception  clause  appears  in  this  simple  illustra- 
tion : 

An  importation  of  100  pounds  Australian  skirted  wool  shrinking 
50  per  cent  (it  is  usually  less  than  that,  I  believe)  will  pay  $11  duty. 
It  yields  50  pounds  clean  wool,  upon  which  the  duty  that  has  been 
paid  averages  22  cents  per  pound,  compared  with  the  33  cents  con- 
templated m  section  354  as  above. 

To  produce  50  pounds  scoured  wool  would  require  135  pounds 
of  Montana  unwashed  wool,  shrinking  63  per  cent,  which  is  dis- 
placed by  the  Australian  wool  as  above.  In  other  words,  135  pounds 
of  Montana  wool  is  protected  by  $11  duty  or,  say,  about  8  cents  per 
pound. 

The  manufacturer  benefits  from  this  arrangement  through  a  com- 
pensatory duty  on  imports  of  woolens,  which  in  most  cases  is  33 
cents  per  pound  (in  aadition  to  an  a^  valorem  rate)  to  offset  the 
duty  assumed  to  nave  been  paid  upon  imports  of  raw  material  and 
the  enhanced  cost  of  domestic  wool.  But  as  shown  in  foregoing  illus- 
tration the  actual  dut^  paid  was  only  22  cents  per  pound  on  scoured 
wool,  and  part  of  the  imported  fabrics  are  not  made  of  wool. 

The  figures  as  to  shrinkage  used  in  illustration  are  adopted  for 
convenience  and  should  not  oe  considered  as  an  accurate  statement 
of  conditions.   They  serve  only  to  illustrate  the  point. 

It  is  my  belief  that  a  duty  assessed  upon  a  shrinkage  basis  would 
be  preferable  to  the  present  system,  which  does  not  afford  the  pro- 
tection it  professes  to  give.  The  market  value  of  wool  depends  mamly 
upon  its  shrinkage,  and  if  the  duty  could  be  regulated  upon  the 
same  basis  I  believe  we  would  come  nearer  to  getting  a  square  deal. 
BespectfuUy, 

W.  K.  Harder. 

Fort  Benton,  Mont. 


Exhibit  B. 

Helena,  Mont.,  November  iS7, 1908. 
Montana  Wool  Growers'  Association, 

Helena^  Mont. 

Gentlemen  :  Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  in  which  you 
inquire  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  wool,  I  beg  to  state  that  from 
the  statement  of  the  Clear  Range  Livestock  Company  last  year  it  is 
shown  that  the  average  cost  of  running  16,000  sheep  for  twelve 
months  was  $1.25  per  head.  The  average  yield  of  wool  per  sheep 
was  a  little  less  than  7  pounds. 
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The  items  charged  to  cost  of  running  sheep  include  herding,  shear- 
ing, and  the  various  expenses  incident  to  sheep  raising,  but,  of  course, 
does  not  include  interest  on  the  capital  invested. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Lewis   Penwell, 
Vice-President  Clear  Range  Livestock  Company^ 

By  C.  W. 


Exhibit  C. 

Great  Falls,  Mont.,  Novemher  SO,  1908. 
Mr.  Lewis  Penwell, 

Helena,  Mont. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  18th  at  hand. 

We  find  thtt  the  cost  of  running  sheep  in  this  State  is  increasing 
each  year,  owing  to  changed  range  and  other  conditions,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  actual  cost  of  running  sheep  in  Montana  is  not  less 
than,  and  close  to,  $1.20  per  head  per  annum.  By  this  we  mean 
actual  operating  expenses.  To  this  must  be  added  interest  on  the 
capital  invested  in  real  estate,  horses,  machinery,  etc.,  necessary  to  run 
the  business,  and  in  the  sheep.  Free  range  is  nearly  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Estimating  2  acres  as  necessary  to  support  a  sheep  for  a 
year,  and  the  land  as  worth  $7.50  per  acre,  and  the  sheep  at  the  aver- 
age price  of  $3.50  per  head,  you  will  have  to  add  to  the  above  $1.20 
the  interest  on  $18.50  for  a  year,  and  also  the  interest  on,  and  depre- 
ciation of,  your  equipment. 

There  have  not  heen  published  for  the  past  few  years  any  accurate 
figures  as  to  the  number  of  sheep  sheared  in  Montana,  and  there  is 
no  late  accurate  data  as  the  average  weight  of  Montana  fleeces,  but  it 
is  probable  that  it  is  about  7  pounds. 

The  increase  in  numbers  and  value  of  the  average  Montana  wool- 
grower's  flock  from  year  to  year — or,  in  other  words,  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  his  surplus  sheep  and  lambs — will  not  equal  the  proceeds 
of  his  wool  clip  if  the  standard  of  his  flock  is  maintained. 

You  can  easily  see,  by  extending  the  above  figures,  that  the  average 
woolgrower  of  Montana  must  obtain  close  to  20  cents  per  pound  for 
his  wool  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  very  moderate  rate  of  interest  on 
his  investment  as  his  profit  in  the  venture.  Any  lowering  of  the 
tariff  whereby  he  will  be  brought  into  competition  with  foreign  wools 
will  put  him  out  of  business. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  show  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee the  necessity  for  not  lowering  the  tariff. 

Very  truly,  yours,  J.  B.  Long  &  Co. 


Exhibit  D. 

Forsyth,  Mont.,  Novemher  2^,  1908. 
r.<EWi8  Penwell,  Esq., 

Helena,  Mont. 

Dear  Sib:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  18th,  will  say  that  it 
costs  us  from  10  to  14  cents  to  produce  a  pound  of  wool.  In  mild 
winters,  when  no  hay  is  fed  and  the  death  loss  is  light,  it  costs  as  low 
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as  10  cents  per  pound.  We  breed  no  ewes — only  run  dry  sheep  or 
wethers.  On  an  average  band  of  3,000  head  we  figure  the  cost  this 
way: 

1  herder,  12  months,  at  $45  per  month ' $540.  (M) 

1  camp  tender,  12  months,  at  $50  (half  time,  as  he  attends  two  camps).  300.  no 

Provisions,  herder,  and  dogs,  at  $20  per  month 240. 1H» 

Provisions,  camp  tender,  at  $20  per  month,  6  months 120.00 

1  sheep  wagon,  equipped  with  dishes  and  stove $225.00 

Camp  wagon  « 42.50 

3  horses,  harness,  and  saddles* 250.00 

>  103.  50 

Taxes  on  3,000  sheep,  at  $3  (27  mills  in  this  county) 213.  00 

Hay  2  months,  21  pounds  per  day,  at  $6  per  ton 1,350.00 

Interest  on  Investment,  at  10  per  cent  ($3  per  head) 9(X».  00 

Loss  in  deaths  and  disease,  5  per  cent 450.  00 

Wool  saclcs  and  shearing,  14  cents  per  head 420. 00 

Hauling  wool  to  marlcet,  13  pounds  per  head  (3,000  head),  at  2i  cents 

per  hundred 9. 75 

Dipping,  2i  cents  per  head  (twice) I.^IO.  00 

Foreman's  salary,  Interest,  and  taxes  on  ranch  and  equipment 620.  (X) 

Total 5, 416.  25 

James  Vestal,  at  Martinsdale,  can  give  you  figures  on  cost  of  wool 
from  ewes,  as  we  only  run  ewes  up  there. 

Yours,  truly,  Rea  Bros. 


Exhibit  E. 

Billings,  Mont.,  November  S6, 190S. 
Mr.  Lewis  Penwell,  Helena^  Mont. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  November  18  to  hand  and  contents  duly 
noted.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  answered  the  same  sooner,  but  have 
been  away  a  great  deal  lately  and  this  is  the  first  opportunity  that  I 
have  had  to  answer. 

At  the  present  prices  received  for  wool  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  me  to  make  any  money  running  sheep  with  the  range  as  scarce 
as  it  is.  I  pay  the  Government  $23,000  annually  for  the  grazing 
privileges  where  I  run  my  sheep,  and  at  the  present  prices  of  wool  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  to  make  any  money.  With  the  advent  of  the 
dry  farmer  the  range  is  growing  less  each  year,  and  the  way  a  person 
has  to  rustle  for  range  now  they  will  have  to  receive  a  higher  price 
for  their  wool  and  mutton  or  else  go  out  of  the  sheep  business. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

C.  M.  Bair. 


NEW  MEXICO  BUSINESS  HEN  AND  SHEEP  OWNERS  ASK  THAT 
THE  PRESENT  WOOL  DUTIES  BE  RETAINED. 

Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  November  88,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  The  undersigned,  business  men   and  sheep  owners  of  Las 
Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  one  of  the  oldest  wool  markets  in  the  United  States, 

«Only  half  cost  piven,  jjs  two  bands  are  looked  after  by  each  camp  tender. 
•  Will  last  ten  years ;  figure  10  per  cent  interest. 
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apd  a  community  which  has  for  several  generations  derived  its  prin- 
cipal support  from  wool  and  sheep  growing,  do  respectfully  submit 
the  following: 

That  under  the  present  tariff  on  w^ool  prices  received  for  this 

Eroduct  have  not  been  excessive,  and,  considering  good  years  with 
ad,  the  business  is  one  of  no  more  than  ordinary  returns  on  capital 
invested  for  a  series  of  years;  that  the  majority  of  the  persons  whose 
names  are  hereto  subscribed  were  in  business,  as  now,  during  the 
period  of  free  trade  on  wool,  and  that  the  sheep  industry  of  this  sec- 
tion would  have  become  absolutely  a  thing  of  the  past  in  this  general 
section  had  free  trade  on  wool  prevailea  f or  a  period  of  five  years 
beyond  the  time  that  duties  were  restored  j  that  many  of  the  sheep 
owners  who  carried  themselves  through  this  period  oi  depression  in 
their  business  were  able  to  do  so  only  by  credit  extended  to  them  by 
business  men  of  the  community,  with  prospect  in  view  of  a  restora- 
tion of  wool  duties;  that  there  are  plenty  of  individual  instances 
where  debts  accumulated  during  that  period,  though  gradually  re- 
duced, are  not  yet  fully  satisfied ;  that  any  decrease  m  duties  on  wool 
in  the  near  future  will  destroy  the  moderate  profit  that  at  present 
exists  in  the  business,  and  that  with  increased  expenses  consequent  on 
the  advance  of  civilization  in  this  formerly  thinly  settled  country  and 
I  he  consequent  requirement  for  greater  ownership  of  lands  than  was 
for  many  years  the  case  the  sheep  business  now  requires  all  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  present  tariff  in  order  to  allow  the  owners  of 
sheep  and  growers  of  wool  to  draw  from  their  capital  and  efforts  a 
reasonable  compensation. 

And  we  hereby  respectfully  protest  against  any  reduction  in  the 
tariff  on  wool  in  any  degree  whatsoever. 

Chas.  Ilfeld, 
Lds  Vegas^  N.  Mex. 
(And  48  others.) 

Letters,  petitions,  and  telegrams,  similar  in  purport  to  the  above, 
were  received  from  the  following:  J.  E.  Samuelson  and  31  others. 
Las  Animas,  Colo. ;  The  F.  Burkhard  Saddlery  and  Implement  Com- 
pany and  31  others,  of  Trinidad,  Colo. ;  C.  G.  Richards,  4G40  Baldwin 
court,  Denver,  Colo.';  Wesley  Bishop,  Delaware,  Ohio,  secretary 
Vermont,  New  York,  and  Ohio  Merino  Sheep  Breeders'  Association ; 
J.  A.  Sutherland  and  751  others,  woolgrowers  and  business  men,  of 
western  Pennsylvania;  John  D.  Waite  and  3  others,  woolgrowers, 
Fergus  County,  Mont. ;  M.  Craven,  Ashland,  N.  H. ;  Weston  County 
Wool  Growers'  Association,  Newcastle,  Wyo. ;  Newcastle  Commercial 
Club,  Newcastle,  Wyo.;  L.  L.  Bradley,  Elks,  Nev.,  and  110  othei-s, 
citizens  of  Nevada;  (jolfax  County  Wool  Growers'  Wool  Association, 
Colfax  County,  N.  Mex.;  Floresheim  Mercantile  Company  and  8 
others,  Colfax  County,  N.  Mex. ;  Thomas  Nelson,  Stone  Jdouse,  Nev. ; 
IJelle  Fourche  Wool  Growers'  Association;  W.  T.  Jenkins  Company, 
Battle  Mountain,  Nev.:  A.  Borland  and  F.  I.  Gunnell,  Lovelock, 
Nev.;  Tri-State  Wool  Growers'  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  West  Virginia;  The 'National  Delaine  Sheep  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion, Canonsburg,  Pa. ;  Washington  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
North  Yakima,  Wash.;  New  Mexico  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  F.  W.  Rumble,  Carthage,  Mo.;  Frank 
Pfeifler,  Kenmierer,  Wyo.,  and  9  others. 
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THE  HISSOUBI  SHEEP  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  SEDAT.TA,  HO., 
ASKS  FOR  AN  INCREASE  IN  THE  DUTIES  ON  WOOL 

Sedaua,  Mo.,  November  28^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Missouri 
Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  an  organization  composed  of  almost 
500  of  the  most  prominent  and  progressive  sheep  breeders  in  this 
State,  I  respectfully  submit  to  your  honorable  body  the  facts  that 
the  advancing  land  values,  the  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  farm  labor, 
and  the  consequent  appreciation  of  feeds  of  all  kinds  throughout 
this  country  imply  the  necessity  of  a  higher  import  duty  on  wools 
than  the  present  tariff  schedules  provide,  to  the  end  that  our  wool- 
growers  may  be  enabled  to  realize  a  reasonable  profit  from  their 
mvestments  and  labors. 

For  the  ten  years  prior  to  1900  the  sheep  industry  was  at  a  very  low 
ebb  in  this  State,  with  but  comparatively  few  men  engaged  m  it. 
Since  1900  the  number  has  been  increasmff.  Now  we  have  about 
3,000  farmers  engaged  in  raising  and  handling  sheep,  with  aggre- 
gate holdings  of  about  1,100,000  nead. 

But  a  large  majority  of  these  men  have  started  in  the  sheep  busi- 
ness within  the  past  three  years,  and,  while  their  number  is  in- 
creasing, this  State  needs  and  could  sustain  6,000,000  sheep,  which 
would  only  be  an  average  of  20  head  to  each  farm. 

It  is  the  consensus  oi  opinion  of  the  members  of  this  association 
and  our  sheepmen  generallv  that  the  present  rate  of  import  duty 
on  wool  should  be  increased  5  cents  per  pound,  and  we  indulge  the 
hope  that  your  committee  will  feel  warranted  in  recommending 
such  increase. 

Very  respectfully, 

M.  V.  Carroll, 
Secretary  Missouri  Sheep  Breeders^  Asso^dation. 


PROSSER  &  IE  MIN,  SANDERSON,  TEX.,  THINE  AMERICAN  WOOL- 
GROWERS  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  PROTECTION. 

Sanderson,  Tex.,  December  30^  1908. 
Chairman  Payne, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  to  submit  the  following  statement  in  regard  to 
the  capital  invested  necessary  to  produce  wool,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  for  raising  wool  (our  finished  product)  there  is  as 
much  capital  invested  in  the  "  plant "  in  proportion  to  the  product 
as  the  manufacturer  invests  in  his  plant.  Moreover,  we  took  hold  of 
a  waterless  desert  that  had  never  been  used,  and  that  had  paid  no 
lease  and  very  little  taxes  to  the  State  and  can  never  be  used  but  for 
raising  live  stock,  so  believe  we  are  entitled  to  protection  for  our 
industry. 
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Capital  invested  in  sheep  ranch  in  Terrell  County,  West  Texas,  40  miles  norths 

east  of  Rio  Orande, 

t 

For  20,000  acres  patented  land,  with  improvements  consisting  of  five 

600-foot  wells  and  reservoirs,  buildings,  shearing  plant,  corrals,  etc.<>-  $50, 000 

14,000  head  merino  sheep,  with  wagons,  horses,  etc.,  necessary  to  run 

same 50, 000 

Total  invested 100,000 

INCOME. 

From  112,000  pounds,  at  14  cents  on  ranch ^ $15, 680 

From  2,400  lambs,  at  $2.50 6, 000 

Pro6ts  on  fat  sheep  shipped 1, 000 

Gross  income 22, 680 

Running  expenses $15,000 

Loss  from  wolves - 1,000 

16,000 

Net  income 6, 680 

The  inclosed  statement  shows  a  profit  of  about  6J  per  cent.  This  is 
for  an  average  year.  Sometimes  we  do  better  and  sometimes  not  so 
well,  dej>ending  chiefly  on  the  rainfall  and  price  of  wool.  When  the 
Wilson  bill  passed  wool  dropped  from  17  to  4  cents,  and.  a  big  per 
cent  of  us  sheepmen  of  West  Texas  were  ruined.  After  being  out 
here  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  and  growing  gray  in  this  business. 
we  are  not  fit  for  much  else,  so  on  the  passage  of  tne  Dingley  bill  we 
took  heart  and  went  in  again. 

We  are,  dear  sir,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

Prosser  &  Le  Min, 
By  Louis  Le  Min. 


OBEOOH  WOOLOROWEBS  COMPABE  COST  OF  WOOL  PRODUCING 

AT  PRESENT  WITH  FORMER  YEARS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  i,  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  tfie  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 
We,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Morrow  County  Woolgrow-. 
ers'  Association,  State  of  Oregon,  do  hereby  state  the  facts  as  to  the 
cost  of  running  a  band  of  sheep  of  2,000  head  now  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  running  the  same  number  of  sheep  when  the  present 
Dingley  tariff  bill  came  into  effect;  that  the  deeded  land  neces- 
sary to  be  owned  at  that  time  for  an  individual  sheepman  was 
approximately  500  acres,  there  being  sufficient  government  land 
lying  adjacent  to  his  to  make  up  the  necessary  2,500  acres  of  land 
for  which  he  paid  nothing;  that  the  range  land  at  that  time  was 
not  worth  to  exceed  $3  per  acre;  that  now  the  sheep  raiser  has  to 
own  practically  all  his  range,  and  that  the  price  thereof  has  increased 
from  $5  to  $8  per  acre ;  that  the  wages  of  herder  and  camp  tender 
since  that  time  have  increased  fully  30  per  cent;  that  the  summer 

«  With  40,000  acres  land  leased,  mostly  from  the  State. 
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range  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  was  free,  now 
all  sumtner  range  has  to  oe  rented  at  a  cost  to  the  sheep  raiser  of 
from  7  to  12  cents  per  head;  60  per  cent  more  help  is  needed  now 
than  formerly  on  account  of  the  up-to-date  methods  of  handling 
the  sheep  while  on  the  national  forest,  and  the  preparation  for  feed 
for  winter  on  the  home  ranges;  that  there  is  an  inci*eased  loss  of 
sheep  now  more  than  formeny  on  account  of  the  government  rules 
and  regulations,  while  trailing  to  and  from  their  allotments,  com- 
pelling sheep  owners  to  observe  and  keep  the  trail  for  long  distances, 
ofttimes  witnout  feed  or  water^  and  to  pay  fees  for  crossing  private 
lands  that  are  encountered  while  traveling  these  trails;  that  preda- 
tory wild  animals  have  increased,  causing  a  greater  loss  than  for- 
merly ;  that  the  sheep  buyers  used  to  buy  the  sheep  of  the  owners  at 
their  respective  homes  and  trail  them  East  to  the  winter  feeding 
yards,  incurring  practically  no  expense  for  summer  range ;  now  said 
buyers  have  become  shippers  and  the  producer  practically  has  to  pay 
the  freight  and  for  summering  the  sheep;  that  the  cost  of  shearing 
sheep  has  increased  from  2  to  5  cents  per  head,  and  that  sheep 
expenses  have  increased  correspondingly  on  all  lines. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  it  there  was  any  need  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  on  wool  at  the  time  of  its  passage  it  is  doubly  necessary  to 
maintain  the  same  now  on  all  wools  that  would  be  brought  into 
competition  with  American  product. 

In  view  of  these  facts  the  toUowing  figures  have  been  compiled  and 
subscribed  to  for  the  consideration  or  your  honorable  body. 

1897: 

2,000  head  of  sheep,  worth  $3  per  head $6,000 

500  acres  of  land,  $2.50  per  acre 1,250 

Herders,  wages  per  year 360 

Camp  tenders,  five  months 100 

Lambing  expenses 200 

Shearing  expenses 120 

Provisions  for  one  year 300 

Feeding  In  winter,  one  month 300 

Taxes 100 

Miscellaneous  expenses 200 

Total 8, 930 

1908: 

2,000  sheep,  worth  $4  per  head 8, 000 

2,000  acres  of  land,  at  $5  per  acre 10,000 

Herder's   wages 480 

Camp  tenders,  five  months 250 

Lambing   expenses 400 

Shearing,  at  8  cents  per  head 160 

Provisions  for  year 600 

Feeding  in  winter,  three  mouths 1,000 

Summer  range 200 

Taxes 200 

Miscellaneous  expenses 500 

Total 21, 790 

It  will  be  shown  by  the  foregoing  figures  that  the  enormous  differ- 
ence in  the  expense  of  handling  sheep  now  and  the  time  referred  to  is 
the  fact  that  all  winter  range  is  now  owned  and  the  price  thereof  has 
l)ecome  doubled,  government  range  in  this  district  being  practically 
a  thing  of  the  past,  and  summer  range,  at  that  time  free,  is  now 
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created  into  forest  reserves  and  has  to  be  leased.  Natural  forage  has 
become  scarcer,  making  the  winter  feeding  season  three  times  as  long ; 
expenses  of  all  kinds  have  increased  from  30  to  50  per  cent  owing  to 
the  improved  methods  and  increased  help  necessary  to  the  successful 
handling  of  sheep. 

Geo.  J.  CuRRiN,  President, 

S.  W.  Spencer,  Secretary. 

John  Kilkinney. 

Geo.  Perrt. 

W.  B.  Barnett. 

Emmet  Ochran. 

K.  F.  Htnds. 
Morrow  County  Woolgrowers*  Association, 


STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAX  E.  DANA,  OF  AVON,  N.  Y.,  WHO  TTB0E8 
NEED  OF  BETENTION  OF  PRESENT  DUTIES  ON  WOOL. 

Wednesday,  December  2^  1908. 

Mr.  Dana.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  appear  as  representa- 
tive of  the  New  York  State  Sheep  Breeders'  Association  apd  I  also 
hold  credentials  from  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks  I  wish  to  disclaim  anv  pretension  to 
lieing  a  tariff  expert.  I  simply  wish,  as  a  practical  farmer,  to  state 
what  I  believe  to  be  some  of  the  reasons  that  justify  the  retention  of 
the  present  wool  schedules. 

Sheep  husbandry  is  important  to  this  nation- 
First.  Because  it  furnishes  the  raw  material  to  one  of  our  great  na- 
tional manufacturing  industries  without  which  we  would  be  indus- 
trially dependent  on  other  nations  for  the  goods  necessary  to  our  man- 
ufacturers of  wool.  Conversely,  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods, 
without  sheep  husbandry  in  this  country,  would  be  industrially  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  nations  for  their  wool.  To  my  mind  it  seems 
almost  axiomatic  that  industrial  dependence  in  either  branch  of  this 
industry  on  any  foreign  nation  or  nations  would  not  tend  to  our  great- 
est progress  as  a  nation. 

Second.  Because  it  is  an  industry  especially  adapted  to  a  large  sec- 
tion of  our  country,  either  as  the  forerunner  of  the  plow  or  upon 
lands  that  from  their  nature  are  not  adapted  to  tillage. 

Third.  It  furnishes  a  large  amount  of  food  to  our  people  at  once 
healthful  and  necessary  to  give  proper  variety  to  their  supply  of 
meat  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Fourth.  It  is  an  industry  of  prime  importance  in  maintaining  the 
fertility  of  our  agricultural  lands  and  m  diversifying  our  agricul- 
ture. Of  all  the  great  natural  resources  we  have  received  as  an  in- 
heritance from  our  fathers,  the  fertility  of  our  agricultural  lands  is 
Uie  only  one  we  can  exploit  industrially  and  still  retain. 

Gold  and  silver  taken  from  nature's  safety  vaults,  placed  upon  the 
markets  of  the  world,  dissipated  in  coinage  and  the  inaustrial  arts,  are 
ours  no  more.  Copper,  iron,  and  lead,  when  taken  from  our  mines 
and  manufactured,  are  gone  and  lost. 

The  ax  in  the  woodman's  hands  destroys  our  forests  and  leaves  but 
ugly  scars  upon  our  mountain  slopes. 
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We  pride  ourselves  upon  our  coal  consumption  and  point  to  it  as 
an  indicator  of  our  inaustrial  activity;  but  wise  men  are  already 
counting  the  years  to  the  time  when  our  coal  measures  wiU  be  ex- 
hausted. From  mv  library  window  I  can  look  across  a  field  tilled 
by  the  white  man  for  a  hundred  years.  There,  before  the  white  man 
came  or  even  crossed  the  sea,  the  red  man  grew  his  com.  Still,  owing 
to  intelligent  farming,  that  field  is  to-day  as  productive  as  ever.  The 
reason  or  its  sustained  productive  power  is  intelligent  live-stock  hus- 
bandry. Agricultural  experience  and  science  both  teach  that  the 
fertility  of  our  soil  can  only  be  maintained  by  a  system  of  farming 
based  upon  live-stock  husbandry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  sheep  husbandry  is  so  vitally  related 
to  the  conservation  of  the  fertility  of  our  soils  that  any  effort  to 
develop  it  would  be  justified. 

You,  Mr.  Chairman,  know  from  your  own  observation  that  when 
the  flocks  of  the  Reeds,  the  Shorts,  the  Rays,  and  their  neighbors 
dotted  the  Bristol  hills,  their  fertility  and  air  of  general  prosperity 
was  greater  than  it  is  to-day. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  industry  that  affects  the  producers  of  our 
country  so  widely  as  the  one  you  are  considering  to-day.  Men  from 
the  East  and  the  West,  from  the  North  and  the  South,  are  assembled 
here  to  urge  upon  you  the  retention  of  the  present  schedules,  our  con- 
tention being  that  they  are  the  very  lowest  under  which  our  industry 
can  be  maintained. 

Without  going  into  a  detailed  and  minute  study  of  our  tariff  his- 
tory, I  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  with  a  tariff  of  about  12  cents 
per  pound  from  1867  to  1883  our  sheep  husbandry  showed  a  gradual 
normal  growth,  as  indicated  by  an  increase  of  the  wool  clip  from 
160,000,000  pounds  to  300,000,000.  In  1883  a  modification  of  the 
tariff  as  affecting  this  industry  was  effected.  While  the  reduction  in 
duties  on  wool  was  slight,  it,  together  with  a  reduction  in  the  duties 
on  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool,  caused  an  immediate  decline  in  the 
sheep  husbandry.  In  1890  the  McKinley  law  increasing  the  rates  on 
wool  only  about  1  cent  per  pound  checked  the  decline,  thus  illustrating 
the  fact  that  the  protection  of  a  tariff  rate  is  in  the  last  1  or  2  cents 
or  per  cent — that  is,  if  the  duty  needed  for  protection  to  wool  is  12 
cents  a  duty  of  10  cents  furnishes  no  protection  and  becomes  simply  a 
duty  for  revenue  only. 

In  1894  the  Wilson  tariff  placed  wool  on  the  free  list.  In  three 
years  the  value  of  the  sheep  upon  the  farms  shrunk  over  $60,000,000 
and  the  wage-earners  in  our  woolen  mills  received  $40,000,000  less  in 
annual  wage  with  which  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life,  largely 
furnished  by  our  farmers. 

In  1907  the  present  tariff  was  enacted.  Under  it  the  farm  value 
of  our  sheep  has  increased  from  $65,167,735  to  $211,736,000  and 
we  furnish  our  mills  with  70  per  cent  of  the  wool  used  by  them. 

An  English  writer,  Mr,  Persey  Ashley,  in  his  Modem  Tariff  His- 
tory, says  of  the  McKinley  bill:  "Its  most  novel  feature  was  the 
extension  of  protection  to  agriculture."  I  submit  to  your  careful 
consideration  that  if  protection  is  to  be  given  to  the  workers  in  any 
of  our  industrial  pursuits  it  should  be  given  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  agriculture,  an  industry  that  you  gentlemen  when  upon  the  hust- 
ings call  the  backbone  of  our  national  life  and  whose  workers  you 
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tma  the  brawn  and  sinew  of  our  country.    The  words  of  Jesus  ben 
Sirach  are  as  true  to-day  as  when  they  were  written — 

The  wisdom  of  the  scribe  cometh  by  opportunity  of  leisure; 

And  he  that  hath  little  bnsiness  shall  become  wise. 

How  shaU  be  become  wise  that  holdeth  the  plow. 

That  glorieth  in  the  shaft  of  the  goad, 

That  driTeth  oxen,  and  is  occupied  with  their  labors, 

And  whose  discourse  is  of  the  stock  of  bulls? 

He  wiU  set  his  heart  upon  turning  his  furrows ; 

And  his  wakefulness  is  to  give  his  heifers  their  fodder. 

So  Is  every  artificer  and  workmaster    •    •    • 

So  iB  the  smith  sitting  by  the  anvil    *    *    • 

So  is  the  potter  sitting  at  his  work    ♦    ♦    • 

All  these  put  their  trust  in  their  hands ; 

And  each  becometh  wise  in  his  own  work    •    *    * 

They  shall  not  be  sought  for  in  the  council  of  the  people.    ♦    •    • 

A  democracy  such  as  ours,  I  apprehend,  can  only  develop  along  the 
truest  lines  when  the  rewards  of  its  workers  in  every  industry  are  such 
as  shall  enable  them  to  secure  not  only  the  necessaries  of  life  as  well 
as  a  larse  measure  of  its  comforts,  but  also  time  for  thought  and 
study.  Yesterday,  as  I  stood  on  the  steps  of  yonder  Library  and 
looked  out  upon  all  the  evidences  of  our  national  life  spread  out  be- 
fore me,  I  wondered  how  much  of  our  national  growth  and  develop- 
ment the  great  Hamilton  saw  in  prophetic  vision  when  he  formulated 
his  theory  of  protection  to  our  national  industries.  To-day  the 
problem,  yea,  heritage,  of  the  American  farmer  is  to  feed  and  clothe 
80,000,000  of  freemen,  and  it  needs  no  seer's  vision  to  see  the  time  when 
they  will  be  150,000^. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  the  production  of  American  wool  in  this 
country  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Dana.  There  are  other  gentlemen  who  have  facts  and  figures 
who  are  better  able  to  present  them,  but  I  should  say  it  was  approxi- 
mately 290,000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  imports  amount  to  how  much? 

Mr.  Dana.  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand,  but  I  can  give  you  the 
statements  that  the  manufacturers  have  given  me.  I  have  seen  the 
figures  of  about  70  per  cent  that  we  use. 

The  Chairman.  The  importations  of  wool  are  90,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  and  22,000,000  pounds  of  that  wool  comes 
in  first  dass.  I  thought  possibly  you  had  all  of  the  classes  added 
together;  but  it  is  something  near  100,000,000  pounds,  as  against 
290,000,000  pounds  produced  m  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  third-class  importations  were  43,943,000 
pounds;  second-class  importations  nearly  10,000,000  pounds,  so  that 
would  be  about  140,000,000  pounds  imported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  as  against  290,000,000  pounds  produced  in 
this  country.  You  advocate  that  the  present  duty  should  remain 
as  it  is? 

Mr.  Dana.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  the  ground  that  at  present  it  produces  a 
revenue  for  the  Government  and  at  the  same  time  acts  as  a  support 
to  industry? 

Mr.  Dana.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  What  effect  would  it  have  upon  the  development 
of  industries?    We  have  had  advocated  before  us  for  some  days  free 
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wood,  free  hides,  and  so  on,  in  order  to  develop  the  manufacture  of 
industries  in  the  United  States.  What  effect  would  free  wool  have 
on  the  development  of  the  manufacturing  interests  in  the  woolen 
schedule  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Dana.  If  it  meant  free  wool  without  adequate  protection  it 
would  have,  I  apprehend,  practicallv  the  same  effect  that  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill  had — ^the  destruction  of  the  sheep  industry  practically 
and  a  very  large  shrinkage  in  the  activity  of  the  manufacturing 
industry. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  there  was  a  relative  revision  in  the  woolen 
schedule  to  compensate  for  the  amount  gained  by  free  raw  wool, 
would  that  enable  the  manufacturing  interests  oi  this  country  to 
develop  their  foreign  trade  in  any  wav? 

Mr.  1)ana.  I  coiHd  not  say ;  I  could  not  answer  that  question.  I 
am  not  a  manufacturer  nor  familiar  with  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  a  sheep  raiser? 

Mr.  Dana.  I  am  a  farmer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  your  farming  lands  what  do  you  make  in 
raising  sheep,  per  acre? 

Mr.  Dana.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you  to-day  and  say 
that  I  do  not  own  a  sheep ;  and  let  me  tell  you  why.  The  first  animal 
I  ever  owned  was  a  sheep.  While  I  was  yet  in  school  my  father 
gave  me,  on  the  home  farm,  a  stud  flock.  I  stayed  with  the  industry 
as  a  grower  of  Merino  sheep,  and  afterwards  as  a  sheep  feeder,  until 
the  tariff  of  1894  hit  me  and  I  quit.  I  was  not  equal  to  it,  and  then 
I  went  to  furnishing  the  manufacturing  city  of  Rochester  with  milk. 
I  was  driven  to  it.  As  I  said  in  the  bemnning,  I  do  not  pose  as  an 
expert  on  that  idea.  I  only  know  by  the  general  testimony  of  my 
neighbors,  as  I  see  the  prices  upon  sheep,  the  coming  and  the  going 
of  sheep  upon  the  farms  around  me,  and  what  they  to-day  can  make, 
with  the  prices  on  mutton  and  wool. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  I  wanted  to  ascertain,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
and  not  argument,  to  my  own  satisfaction  and  for  my  own  determi- 
nation, was,  as  to  whether  it  is  worth  while  for  us  to  foster  a  sheep 
industry  in  this  country  at  the  expense  of  our  manufacturing  of 
woolens  industry,  or  at  the  expense  of  the  manufacturing  industry, 
in  competition  with  the  great  plains  of  South  America,  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  wanted  to  find  out  from  you,  if  I  can,  what  it  costs  to 
raise  sheep  in  this  country,  and  what  the  farmer  makes  per  acre,  if 
you  have  those  figures? 

Mr.  Dana.  I  haven't  those  figures. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  others  who  will  go  into  that  subject. 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHARLES  H.  OEOSVENOB,  OF  OHIO,  IN  ADVO- 
CACY OF  RETENTION  OF  PRESENT  DUTIES  ON  WOOL. 

Wednesday,  December  )S,  1908, 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  inasmuch  as  I  have  oeen  informed  that  my  for- 
mer costatesman  and  beloved  friend  Gaines  is  not  to  be  a  Member  of 
the  next  House  I  will  venture  to  exhaust  about  two  minutes  of  time 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  that  there  never  was 
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any  plate  enOTaved  at  the  order  of  Harrison,  or  Foster,  or  anybody 
else,  to  tide  the  Treasury  over. 

Mr.  Gbigos.  You  do  not  think  I  live  in  Louisiana,  do  you? 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  I  should  say  Georgia.  They  are  both  equally  good 
States  all  the  year  round  except  on  one  day. 

Mr.  Ghigos.  That  is  quoting  Mr.  Cockran. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Then  they  are  equally  bad  States. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  No,  Ueor^a  is  improving.  The  truth  of  history 
is  that  this  panic  we  are  talking  about  did  not  make  any  suggestive 
threat  until  the  election  in  1892.  During  the  winter  of  1892,  after  it 
was  known  that  Mr.  Carlisle  was  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  were  running  rapidly  down,  under  the 
Democratic  administration — ^it  only  takes  a  threat — the  suggestion 
was  made  and  the  order  was  made,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Cleveland 
refused  to  approve  of  it,  and  the  engraving  was  never  done,  and  Mr. 
Foster  turned  over  $106,000,000  to  his  successor  following  the  4th  of 
March  next  after  that  dale. 

Now,  gentlemen 

Mr.  Randelli.  You  claim  that  there  was  no  deficit  and  none  neces- 
sary at  all? 

Mr.  Gbosvbnob.  No,  it  was  totally  imnecessnry. 

Mr.  Bandell.  And  all  the  officials  that  said  it  was  absolute  neces- 
sary and  that  it  would  have  to  be  provided  for  were  absolutely  mis- 
taken! 

Mr.  Gbo6V£nob.  It  turned  out  that  they  were. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  turned  out  that  they  were  not  mistaken,  did  it 
not,  that  the  bonds  had  to  be  issued  ? 

i£r.  Gbosvenob.  After  while  they  had  to  borrow  to  tide  over 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  is  what  the  Republican  administration 
claimed  would  have  to  be  done  before  the  election  in  1892. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  No;  they  thought  they  could  not  tell  the  extent 
of  the  disaster.    They  knew  it  was  there. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  would  they  foresee  the  disaster  before  the 
election  in  1892?  How  did  they  know  but  what  Harrison  would  be 
elected? 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  There  was  no  such  thing  before  the  election;  it 
started  the  next  morning,  the  morning  following [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  more  facetious  than  accurate. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  The  morning  following  the  election.  Mr.  Dal- 
zell  will  bear  me  out  in  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why,  certainly. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Several  oi  the  great  manufacturing  industries  of 
Pennsylvania,  notably  the  Oliver  plow  manufactory  in  the  city  of 
Pittsburg,  reduced  the  wages  of  their  employees  in  the  threat  of  the 
Democratic  administration. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  You  said  they  turned  over  $106,000,000? 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Did  that  include  the  $150,000,000  in  gold  reserve  ? 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  You  mean  $106,000,000 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Of  actual  free  money ;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  CocKBAN.  Independent  of  the  $160,000,000  gold  reserve? 
Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  printed  it  in  uie  Congressional 
Keoord  every  time  that  Mr.  Gaines  made  that  point ;  I  printed  that 
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receipt ;  it  was  printed  until  I  got  ashamed  of  spending  the  money  of 
the  (jovemment  for  the  printing. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  you  have  any  sheep  in  1892? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  never  had  any  sheep  in  my  life ;  I  never  owned 
a  sheep. 

1  am  going  to  assume  that  the  figures  and  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Justice  are  true,  and  I  am  not  going  to  state  them  all  over  a^in. 

I  appear  here  on  behalf  of  the  woolffrowers  of  Ohio,  and  I  believe 
that  in  the  authority  I  bear  that  there  nas  something  been  said  about 
the  national  woolgrowers  also.  It  does  not  make  any  diilerence 
whom  I  represent.  I  will  try  to  make  my  statement  very  short  and 
come  directly  to  the  point. 

If  tRis  committee  proposes  to  revise  the  tariff  so  as  to  destroy  a 
great  industry  in  this  country  I  have  nothinfi[  to  say,  and  there  is  no 
quicker  way  or  shorter  route  to  that  result,  so  far  as  the  great  industry 
of  woolgrowin^  is  concerned,  than  to  reduce  the  tariff  to  any  material 
extent.  I  thiuK  I  may  say  that  I  gave  a  very  great  amount  of  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  of  wool  tariff,  as  some  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  remember,  not  only  at  the  time  of  the  Dinffley  bill  but 
during  the  other  three  tariff  controversies  that  happened  during  my 
service  in  Congress.  You  will  ascertain,  and  there  will  be  no  success- 
ful contradiction  of  the  statement,  that  you  can  not  reduce  the  tariff 
on  wool  as  it  now  stands  materially  without  destroying  absolutely 
that  industry. 

The  wool  industry  is  now  fairly  profitable;  not  quite  as  profitable 
as  a  great  many  other  agricultural  industries,  but  fairly  profitable. 
It  is  made  profitable  in  some  sections  of  the  country  by  reason  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  land.  Take  the  State  of  Ohio — take  the 
section  of  it  where  I  live.  There  are  thousands  of  acres,  many  thou- 
sands of  acres,  that  are  valuable  for  sheep  culture  and  are  fit  and  valu- 
able for  nothing  else. 

That  is,  it  would  not  be  profitable ;  it  would  not  pay  the  taxes  for 
anything  else,  and  anybody  who  feels  interest  enough  in  the  subject 
to  ascertain  from  the  reports  of  the  agricultural  department  of  Ohio 
will  very  easily  understand  all  about  it.  Sheep  do  not  impoverish 
lands ;  sheep  can  live  on  land  that  will  not  produce  com  or  wheat  or 
potatoes  or  vegetables  to  any  profitable  extent. 

Nor  will  that  land  produce  crops  of  hay  that  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
profitable  investment.  But  sheep  will  thrive  and  be  profitable  upon 
that  very  class  of  land. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  more  sensitive  to  the  operations  of  the  sched- 
ules of  the  tariff  acts  than  wool.  We  must  either  produce  our  own 
wool  in  the  United  States  for  all  the  purposes  which  we  desire,  or 
else  we  must  stand  our  chances  to  buy  the  wool  of  other  countries  at 
the  prices  that  they  will  fix.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  talk  about  5fc 
cents  a  pound  wool,  the  double  X  wool  of  Ohio,  for  it  can  not  be 
produced  at  that  price. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  strange  and  wonderful  effect  that  the  change 
of  the  tariff  did  have  upon  the  sheep  of  Ohio — and  it  was  so  through- 
out iUe  country. 

If  the  latitude  here  is  sufficient  for  me  to  do  so,  I  want  to  put  into 
my  rt^nTnrlc^  s^mo  figures  showing  the  immediate  effect  of  the  change 
to  the  Wilson  law  on  the  sheep  production  of  Ohio. 
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It  was  not  in  operation  long  enough  to  absolutely  destroy  all  of 
the  sheep  in  Ohio,  out  in  many  of  the  counties  of  Ohio — I  have  before 
me  a  small  county,  a  statement  in  regard  to  a  small  county,  whioh  I 
will  refer  to  and  say  that  it  is  illustrative  of  the  effect  that  this  bill 
had  upon  the  sheep-growing  counties  in  Ohio. 

It  cut  down  the  sheep  m  1891  in  the  county  of  Harrison  from 
150,503  to  92,000,  and  was  checked  at  once  by  the  passage  of  the 
Dingley  law. 

I  am  not  going  into  anv  causes  about  prices  or  anything  of  thnt 
sort.  I  am  Stating  now  the  operation  the  tinkering  with  the  wool 
proposition  has  had  in  the  flocks  of  Ohio. 

Take  the  country  all  over.  It  was  greater,  and  was  going  rapidly 
to  the  point  of  time  where  we  should  have  been  compelled  in  time  of 
peace  to  buy  at  whatever  price  we  could  buy  the  wool  for  our  con- 
sumption here.  But  in  time  of  war  a  much  more  difficult  proposi- 
tion would  arise.  In  time  of  war  wool  would  become  at  once  contra- 
band under  the  rules  of  warfare.  We  are  doing  and  have  done  about 
enough  to  strip  ourselves  of  the  power  to  carry  on  the  projects  of  our 
Government  We  have  a  navy  way  over  some  place,  God  knows 
where,  that  if  a  sudden  outbreak  should  occur  would  simply  become 
an  enormous  and  highly  valuable  scrap  pile  for  the  lack  of  any 
means  of  transportation  of  coal  to  it 

And  wool  would  be  exactly  in  the  same  boat.  We  would  have  an 
army  that  would  use,  perhaps,  10  pounds  of  wool  where  it  now  uses 
1  pound,  in  the  exaggerated  use  of  blankets  and  clothing,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  we  would  not  have  any  wool  of  our  own.  Where 
would  we  get  it? 

So  I  am  pointing  out  the  absolute  historic  truth  when  I  say  that 
sheep  culture  in  the  United  States  can  not  be  maintained  in  opposi- 
tion and  in  competition  with  free  trade  in  wool. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  knows  it  better  than  the  men  who 
were  advocating  free  wool  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  under  discussion, 
and  who  were  thunderstruck,  shocked  at  the  coming  true  of  the  pre- 
diction that  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  through  the  press  of  the  country 
as  to  the  effect  that  that  free  wool  would  have. 

Now,  then,  what  is  the  argument  in  favor  of  it?  Tliere  is  a  great 
deal  being  said  nowadays  whenever  you  speak  about  the  revision  of 
the  tariff.  It  is  tiie  most  confusing  worcl  in  the  whole  country.  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff  because  I  voted  that  way. 
My  friend  Clark  over  there  is  in  favor  of  the  revision  of  the  tariff. 
He  voted  that  way.  And  we  are  just  as  far  apart  on  the  application 
of  our  own  doctrine  as  it  is  possible  for  two  highly  intelligent  states- 
men to  be.    [Laughter  and  applause.] 

Revision  to  him  means  the  abolition  of  duties.  Revision  to  me  does 
not  mean,  just  now,  much  of  anything.  It  has  been  used  as  a  cam- 
paign battle  cry.  I  begin  to  learn  what  I  had  known  before — I  begin 
to  nnd  that  the  old  proposition  has  not  changed;  that  it  means  in 
Massachusetts  free  hiaes ;  that  it  means  in  Ohio  higher  tariff  on  wool. 
Those  are  both  revisions. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  very 
valuable  information. 

Mr.  Gbosvenoe.  All  right. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  that  we  have  educated  the  New  England  breth- 
ren up  to  a  point  now  where  they  are  willing  to  take  off  the  tariff 
on  hiaes,  boots  and  shoes,  and  leather  all  together. 

Mr.  Grosvbnor.  I  heard  that  proposition  made  once  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  and  it  was  indignantly  refused. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know :  but  they  are  coming  around. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Well,  I  suppose  if  the  New  England  manufacturer 
of  wool  goods  could  have  free  wool  and  no  change  in  the  tariff  on 
woolen  manufactures — perhaps  raise  the  tariff  a  little  on  woolen 
manufactures — so  as  to  get  even  with  the  Treasury,  I  suspect  they 
would  be  willing  to  make  that  deal  now. 

The  difficulty  about  it  is  this:  If  it  is  proposed  to  revise  the  tariff 
by  placing  a  tariff  upon  a  commodity  that  we  can  produce  in  this 
country  in  generous  proportions  to  our  necessities,  so  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  production  of  it  in  this  country,  then  there  ought 
to  be  a  change  in  the  wool  schedule.  If  not,  it  is  suicidal;  it  is  de- 
structive of  the  interests  of  a  great  number  of  industrious  people 
prosecuting  a  great  industry. 

The  cry,  however,  is  that  it  must  be  done  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumer.  Does  anybody  here  stand  up  before  this  committee  and 
say  that  during  the  four  years  of  the  Wilson  bill  the  price  of  the  ordi- 
nary clothing  of  the  ordinary  people  of  this  country  got  any  lower  in 
the  market?  I  have  never  heard  any  man  say  it.  I  don't  believe  it 
made  one  particle  of  difference  in  the  cost  of  clothing  in  this  country. 
If  not,  if  I  am  right  about  that  proposition,  what  do  you  want  to 
change  the  tariff  for  now  ?  Do  you  want  to  do  it  in  the  interests  of 
greater  income,  greater  revenue  ? 

Why,  the  history  of  all  our  tariff  operations  is  that  we  import  in 
the  long  run,  in  the  course  of  a  four  years'  affliction  of  a  Democratic 
administration,  we  import  less  of  the  very  articles  upon  which  the 
tariff  has  been  reduced!  Whjr?  Because  of  the  inevitable  poverty 
of  labor  and  production  that  is  inflicted  by  reason  of  the  low  tariffs 
that  we  have  gone  through. 

So  I  can  not  understand  what  purpose  could  be  served.  I  do  not 
believe  you  would  import  any  more  wool  after  ten  years  of  expi^ri- 
ment,  I  do  not  believe  you  would  import  any  more  wool  after  five 
years  of  experiment,  because  I  believe  if  you  reduce  the  tariff  upon 
wool  to  a  destructive  point,  as  I  submit  any  material  reduction  will 
be,  then  you  have  got  to  meet  the  same  question  that  was  met  in  1802, 
1893,  1894,  1895,  1896,  and  1897,  when  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
upon  the  great  body  of  commodities,  instead  of  increasing  the  revenue, 
lowered  the  revenue.  We  did  not  import  in  dollars  and  cents  for 
tariff  purposes  as  much  in  1890  as  we  did  in  1893.  There  was  a 
downward  tendency  all  the  time. 

So  you  are  not  going  to  get  any  more  money  out  of  this,  after  per- 
haps a  year  or  two  years  or  struggling  with  the  question  of  whether 
we  can  go  on  and  manufacture  goods  m  this  country.  We  have  had 
here,  as  you  gentlemen  know  very  well,  exhibits  of  clothing  made,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  over  and  over  again  during  those  periods  of 
controversy,  and  yet  I  stand  here  to  say  that  it  has  never  been  shown 
that  a  low  tariff  made  lower  clothing  for  the  United  States.  So  what 
is  the  use  of  talking  about  the  consumer? 

It  is  an  unfortunate  reference  that  is  constantly  being  made  to  the 
wants  and  anxieties  of  the  consumer.    The  consumer  of  the  United 
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States,  the  prosperity  of  the  consumer,  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  manufacturer  gets  his  profits 
by  a  condition  that  gives  him  the  exclusive,  or  practically  the  exclu- 
sive, markets  of  this  great  country.  Where  does  the  manufacturer  get 
his  money?  He  gets  it  from  the  laboring  men  more  than  any  other 
place. 

And  the  farmers?  The  farmers  are  better  off  than  anybody  else  in 
this  country ;  richer  than  anybody  else  in  this  country.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause they  are  producing  a  commodity  with  which  there  can  not  be 
successful  competition  from  abroad.  Therefore  they  sell  to  the  great 
body  of  the  consumers. 

JLet  us  take  three  great  classes  now  in  this  country ;  one  the  fanner, 
another  the  manufacturer,  and  the  third  the  laborer.  We  will  throw 
in  the  lawyers  and  doctors  and  preachers  to  make  good  measure,  for 
they  are  not  producers,  at  least  manjr  of  them  are  not.  And  the 
money  upon  which  the  farmers  of  this  country  have  grown  enor- 
mously nch  and  are  growing  rich  comes  from  the  profits  of  the  manu- 
facturers, which  is  all  net  profit,  practically,  to  the  farmer,  as  com- 
pared to  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer. 

When  you  strike  down  a  great  agricultural  industry  such  as  wool 
you  at  once  strike  off  this  great  source  of  revenue  to  the  industrial 
development  of  the  country,  and  you  are  going  to  get  nothing  for  it. 
If  I  believed  two  propositions — first,  that  the  wool  producers  of  this 
country  could  stand  a  material  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  then  be- 
lieved that  it  would  have  the  effect  to  cheapen  articles  of  clothing, 
I  would  be  willing  to  have  it,  but  it  has  not  been  shown,  and  it  can 
not  be  shown,  that  in  any  reduction  to  the  tariff  heretofore  made 
those  results  have  followed. 

I  do  not  care  about  exhibiting  clothing.  I  do  not  wear  a  very  high 
grade  of  clothes  myself,  but  I  have  never  yet  found  a  man  who  could 
exhibit — ^he  can  talk  about  the  value  to  the  consumer  of  buying 
goods  abroad,  where  they  are  cheap — but  I  have  never  seen  the  man 
et  that  produced  and  exhibited  a  suit  of  clothes  that  he  bought  in 
'n^land  cheaper  than  he  could  buy  such  a  suit  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Hill.  Or  that  he  was  very  proud  of,  either? 
Mr.  Gbosvenor.  And  they  are  not  very  proud  of  them.  I  have  got 
a  suit  of  them  on  now.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  is  not  here 
or  I  would  let  him  make  an  examination  of  these.  I  paid  $20  for 
this  suit  of  clothes.  I  would  swap  even  with  my  friend  Theodore 
Justice  and  give  boot  for  his  suit  of  clothes.  And  I  state  it  as  an 
absolute  fact  what  Mr.  Justice  has  described  exactly.  You  go  find 
a  fellow  quarrying  stone  in  England  or  working  on  the  street  in 
England  with  a  suit  such  as  they  wear,  and  you  can  buy  that  kind 
of  clothes  cheaper  over  there  than  you  could  buy  them  here,  because 
you  would  have  to  construct  a  new  manufactory  here  and  invest 
money  in  it  to  make  those  clothes.  No  sensible  laboring  man  over 
here  ever  worked  in  such  clothes  as  that.  So  you  have  all  of  the  tariff 
question,  so  far  as  wool  is  concerned,  in  that  nutshell,  I  suppose. 

It  is  the  tariff  on  wool  that  has  built  up  this  great  industry  after 
it  was  torn  down,  after  it  was  destroyed,  aiter  the  American  farmer — 
my  friend  over  here  wants  to  know  if  it  was  possible  that  they  ever 
sold  sheep  at  50  cents. 

Mr.  Randell.  No  ;  that  they  dropped  from  $4  to  50  cents  is  what 
staggers  my  belief. 
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Mr.  Grosvenos.  To  be  frank  about  that,  I  should  have  said  that 
probably  the  $4  was  a  high  figure,  but  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  sheep  were  sold  in  Ohio  at  50  cents  apiece.  Anybody  who  has 
lived  in  Ohio  during  that  time  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  dropped  in  a  day  from  $1  to  50  cents? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  the  statement  I  was  commenting  upon. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  said  they  went  down  to  50  cents  and  lower  than 
that.  We  had  a  statement  in  le^rd  to  an  assignment  of  a  farmer. 
He  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hilkboro,  in  Highland  CJountv,  in 
the  State  of  Ohio.  He  made  a  return  to  the  court  that  he  coula  not 
sell  the  sheep  at  any  price.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  every 
sheep  is  worth  something  for  meat  All  sheep  are  not  worth  any- 
thing for  meat  You  take  a  poor  sheep  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and 
you  can  not  afford  to  feed  that  sheep  and  put  meat  on  him  for  the 
meat  market.  You  would  break  yourself  very  quickly  if  you  tried 
to  do  that. 

So,  gentlemen,  that  is  about  the  extent  .of  what  I  desire  to  say.  I 
am  here  to  indorse  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  these  costs,  the 
costs  of  manufacture  and  all  that  sort  of  thin^,  which  I  have  exam- 
ined very  carefullv,  and  I  am  here  to  state  in  the  close,  what  I  stated 
in  the  opening,  tnat  there  is  no  intelligent  man  that  believes  that 
this  tariff  can  be  reduced  and  sheep  culture  go  on  in  the  United 
States. 

So  in  this  cry  of  revision,  when  it  is  brought  to  a  focus,  so  that 
the  people  of  the  country  can  understand  what  is  meant  by  it,  when 
the  two  parties  divide  upon  the  lines  that  they  must  divide  upon, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  some  good  is  to  come  by  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff,  either  to  cheapen  the  product  of  the  sheep  for  the  benefit 
of  the  laboring  man  or  to  raise  revenue  from  the  importation  of  wool 
that  will  counterbalance  the  injury  caused  by  the  destruction  of  a 
great  industry  like  that,  then  there  is  no  propriety  in  undertaking 
to  revise  this  tariff  on  wool. 

It  is  low  enough.  The  Ohio  wool  sells  at  the  homes  of  the  pro- 
ducers now  at  somewhere  along  in  the  neighborhood  of  25  or  28  cents. 
That  is  the  very  low-water  market  that  that  wool  can  be  produced 
at.  It  is  a  subject  that  is  at  once  and  instantly  affected  by  the  tariff 
taxes.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  It  always  has  l)een  so  and 
it  always  will  be  so. 

I  propose  to  put  into  my  remarks,  when  I  get  the  privilege  of  re- 
vising them,  some  statements  narrowed  down  to  the  operation  of 
these  two  tariff  laws  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Answering  my  own  question,  that  no  good  can  come  of  it,  I  say 
that  you  win  paralyze  the  industry  of  manuf  acturinff  in  tiiis  country 

I'ust  as  rapidly  as  you  did  in  1892,  that  nothing  wm  grow  cheaper, 
>ut  a  poverty  of  efficient  means  to  keep  up  the  market  which  nas 
always  followed  a  reduction  of  the  tariff.  There  is  nothing  truer, 
there  is  nothing  truer  ever  written  in  the  history  of  American  poh- 
tics,  than  that  little  paragraph  in  the  platform  of  1904 — ^that  low  teriff 
has  always  brought  adversity  and  nigh  tariff  has  always  brought 

Erosperity.  I  know  that  my  friend  Clark  and  I  have  had  many  a 
attle  over  that.  T  never  got  him  anywhere  nearer  to  believing  what 
I  said  than  when  he  first  disputed  it,  and  if  he  would  live  a  hundred 
years  he  would  be  in  the  same  fix,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned;  but 
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nevertheless  it  is  true,  absolutely  true,  and  above  all  things,  it  would 
paralyze  the  natural  production  to  the  country. 

Take  the  thin^  that  comes  out  of  the  ground  and  is  a  monopoly, 
created  by  the  Almighty,  and  you  can  not  afford  to  destroy  it  because 
you  may  think  for  the  time  beinff,  for  a  short  period  ot  time,  you 
miglit  supply  the  trade  even  at  a  cneaper  price. 

Uentlemen,  I  have  said  all  I  desire  to  and  am  greatly  obliged  to  you 
for  listening,  and  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  see  fit  to 
stand  for  Schedule  K,  which  some  of  you  gentlemen  know  was  a  very 
dear  friend — I  was  a  dear  friend  to  it,  it  was  to  me — in  the  struggle 
of  the  conference  committee  on  the  Dingley  bill,  and  if  any  change  is 
made  there  are  two  propositions  there  that  I  want  to  suggest.  If 
there  is  any  change  made,  there  ought  to  be  this: 

As  to  this  cheap  wool  which  we  do  not  manufacture,  which  we  do 
not  raise,  there  ousht  to  be  still  stronger  safeguard  against  frauds,  by 
reason  of  the  skillrul  importation  into  this  country  of  vast  quantities 
of  the  higher-priced  wool  under  the  guise  of  the  cheaper  wool. 

The  skirting  clause  was  injustice;  never  has  worked  well;  but,  I 
think,  speaking  for  the  woolgrowers  whom  I  know  anything  about, 
they  would  rather  stand  by  the  evils  they  have  than  fly  to  others  that 
they  know  not  of,  and  standing  always  upon  this  simple  proposition, 
they  come  and  appeal  to  you  and  say:  ^Gentlemen,  put  that  tariff 
just  as  low,  if  you  think  it  will  do  any  good,  as  will  maintain  a  fair 
price  for  our  products,  and  when  you  have  got  the  full  measure  of  the 
evidence  before  you  as  to  the  cost  of  production  of  wool,  you  will  find 
that  to-day  the  tariff  on  wool  is  as  low  as  will  furnish  a  fair  remunera- 
tion for  the  producer." 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  here  again. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Have  you  confined  your  remarks — ^you  had  started 
when  I  came  in — entirely  to  the  production  of  wool?  You  did  not 
go  into  the  question  of  manufacture,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Gbosvenor.  No.  That  has  been  exnaustively  treated.  I  said  I 
would  assume  the  statements  and  deductions  of  Mr.  Justice  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  the  wool  may  be  considered 
the  finished  product  of  the  farmer  so  far  as  the  wool  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  second  process  is  woolen  yarn.  That  is  the 
finished  product  of  the  wool? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Well,  I  do  not 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  we  will  not  go  into  that.  How  many  sheep  are 
there  in  Harrison  County,  Ohio? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Now  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  They  have  been  increasing  so  fast  under  the  Ding- 
ley  law  that  I  do  not  think  I  could  tell  you,  but  I  could  tell  you  what 
there  were 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  were  there  when  the  Wilson  bill  went  into 
effect?  You  stated  that,  I  think;  how  many  were  there  in  Harrison 
County? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  There  were  153,000  in  1891,  and  they  had  increased 
to  161,000  in  1892. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  lowest  number  they  reached 
in  that  county! 
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Mr.  Grosvbnor.  In  1896  they  had  run  down  to  92,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  are  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Grosvbnor.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  then,  that  there  are 
only  96,535  now  ? 

Mr.  Grosvbnor.  I  would  not. 

A  Voice.  It  would  not  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  the 
State  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Grosvbnor.  I  expected  to  have  had  a  tabulated  statement 
from  all  the  counties.  I  will  tell  you  that  in  the  State  of  Ohio  the 
increase  of  sheep  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  that  suggested. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  want  to  get  at  the  facts.  There  is  a  thin^  here 
that  puzzles  me  a  little.  I  have  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state 
of  Ohio,  which  gives  the  number  in  Harrison  C'^imty  in  1907  as 
1)6,535;  and  I  also  have  a  report  from  the  state  auoitor  which  gives 
the  number  that  year  in  that  county  as  100,305. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  a  discrepancy  of  about  10,000. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Well,  it  would  depend  on  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  two  reports  were  gotten  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  suppose  that  would  not  be  a  very  large  variation. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  The  auditor  of  the  state  would  be  able  to  give  the 
most  accurate  information,  because  he  gives  the  amount  of  slieep  re- 
turned for  taxation. 

Mr.  Clark.  Assuming  that  it  is  107,000  and  odd,  then  how  do  you 
explain  the  amazing  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  your  statem^t, 
that  the  number  is  as  low  as  107,000,  when  under  the  McKinley  bill 
it  ran  up  to  163,000  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes;  160,000.  Well,  you  take  an  isolated  county, 
a  single  county  in  the  State,  and  changes  in  the  agricultural  condi- 
tions take  place,  which  would  perhaps  account  for  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  only  reason  I  took  that  county  was  because  you 
named  it.  How  many  sheep  were  there  in  Ohio  when  the  McKinley 
bill  went  out? 

Mr.  Grosvsnor.  I  have  that  information  at  the  hotel.  I  brought 
everything  connected  with  that  along  with  me,  but  I  did  not  bring 
it  up  here  to-day.  I  was  feeling  so  badly  used  up  this  morning  that 
I  did  not  come  here  quite  as  well  prepared  as  I  might  have  done.  It 
may  be  that  I  have  it  here,  though ;  I  will  see. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  furnish  that,  can  you  not? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes;  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  What  is  the 
average  tariff  on  Ohio  wool?  1  understand  that  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent grades  of  wool. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  We  have  the  two  grades,  but  we  do  not  produce — 1 
do  not  think  we  produce — any  of  the  cheap  wool,  the  low-priced  wool. 
The  tariff  is  11  and  12. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  auditor  of  the  State — I  understand  you  think 
that  gives  the  information  better  than  the  other  report — gives  the 
numl^r  of  sheep  in  the  State  of  Ohio  as  2,294,138  in  1907,  or  prac- 
tically two  million  and  a  quarter. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr,  Clark.  And  the  clip  was  given  as  12,789,451. 
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Mr.  Grosvenor.  In  the  first  place,  sheep  in  Ohio  have  advanced 
from  the  prices  of  one  year  ago  more  than  200  per  cent.  That  was 
the  statement  made  September  1,  1897.  Immediately  following  the 
Dingley  law,  more  than  200  per  cent.  And  to  show  why,  here  is  a 
statement  that  throws  light  on  it. 

"  Wool  which  sold  heavily  in  the  market  a  year  ago  at  14  and  15 
cents  sells  readily  to-day  at  from  20  to  25  and  27  cents." 

That  was  directly  the  effect  of  a  tariff  law  that  had  not  really  got 
into  effect. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  were  other  causes  operating  in  1897,  a  general 
revival  of  trade  and  business  throughout  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Certainly ;  it  began  the  dav  after  election  in  189G. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  it  did  not  begm  in  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  the  day  after  election,  did  it? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  You  and  I  would  likely  differ  about  the  facts. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  facts.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  how  you  explain  the  fact  that  wool  is  so  much  lower  this  year  than 
it  was  last  year? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  don't  know,  but  I  can  imagine — ^it  would  be  a 
mere  guess.  What  do  you  think  was  the  reason  of  it  ?  Intelligent  in- 
dividuals ^like  myself  very  much  feared  that  Bryan  was  going  to  be 
elected  th£s  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  suppose  that  along  in  July  and  August  the 
prospects  were  pretty  fair  for  his  being  elected. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  would  reduce  the  price  of  wool  instantly. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  no  use  to  waste  time  on  what  has  passed.  I 
believe  this.  If  you  confess  that  you  did  have  some  fears  about  Bryan 
being  elected  at  any  sta^e  of  the  proceeding,  then  I  think  you  ought 
to  have  a  monument  built  as  an  illustration  of  truth.  You  are  the 
only  man  I  have  seen,  the  only  Republican,  that  will  confess  that  he 
did  not  know  all  the  time  that  Taft  was  going  to  be  elected  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  [Laughter.]  And  to  be  perfectly  frank,  I 
will  state  that  a  good  many  Democrats  have  said  the  same  thing,  too. 
I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  too.  There  was  no  question  about 
Taft  being  elected,  I  think.  Now,  that  being  the  case,  why  has  not 
wool  gone  up  a  great  deal  since  his  election? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  has  gone  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  has  it  cone  up? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  don't  know,  but  wool  has  advanced,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  last  year  or  two  years  there  is  a  great  anxiety  to 
make  contracts  for  the  future  crop  of  wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  is  like  everything  else. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  whether  President-elect  Taft,  in  his 
great  scheme  of  tariff  revision,  has  suggested  that  he  would  like  to 
see  the  tariff  on  wool  reduced  a  little,  or  nas  he  gone  into  specifications 
about  it? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  have  read  everything  he  has  said,  that  I  have 
seen  printed,  and  I  know  nothing  more  than  that ;  and  I  suppose  you 
have  read  everything  he  has  said  which  you  have  seen,  and  you  know 
as  much  as  I  do  about  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  tried  to. 

Mr.  Gbosvenob.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Clark.  You  know  a  good  deal  more  about  a  good  many  of 
these  things  than  a  ^ood  many  of  these  people  that  have  appeared 
-here.  They  are  specialists  ana  understand  their  particular  business, 
and  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  what  this  committee  has 
turned  its  attention  to  and  what  you  have,  in  days  gone  by — ^and 
probably  it  is  the  case  still — turned  your  attention  to.  If  we  hold  to 
all  of  these  tariff  rates,  if  we  stand  pat,  then  how  are  we  going  to  get 
hold  of  enough  revenue  to  fill  up  this  deficiency  in  the  revenue  of 
the  Government? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Well,  if  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  

Mr.  Clark.  I  wish  you  were- 


Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  would  mark  out  a  line  of  action,  but  as  it  is,  I 
don't  think  I  am  called  upon — I  charge  for  what  I  know. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  that  is  all  right.  I  am  in  favor  of  Taft  giving 
you  a  good  oflSce  over  here,  so  you  will  give  us  the  information. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Well,  the  first  time  I  ask  him  to  do  it  he  will  give 
it  to  me;  you  can  bet  your  life  on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  thing.  I  want  to  ask  you 
if  fhis  is  not  true:  That  just  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  land  goes  up 
in  value  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  Illinois  and  Iowa  and  Missouri 
that  the  sheep  industry  falls  off,  as  a  matter  of  logical  sequence? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  is  affected  by  the  price  of  land ;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  the  Dingley  rate  has  not 
increased  the  number  of  sheep  in  Ohio  to  any  considerable  extent,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  has  had  some  effect  on  that  question  undoubt- 
edly. The  entire  amount  of  what  I  call  sheep  land  was,  under  the 
Dingley  Act  and  under  the  McKinley  law,  pretty  well  occupied,  but 
we  can  not  take  $200  an  acre  farming  land,  such  as  you  have  got  in 
Illinois,  and  I  suppose  in  Missouri — because  you  have  got  as  good 
land  as  anybody  has  in  the  world — and  raise  sheep  profitably  on  that 
sort  of  land.  Although  I  am  not  a  farmer  now,  I  was  a  farmer 
once 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  I  ask  you  those  questions  is  that  in  passing 
through  Ohio  and  Indiana  (and  also  in  Missouri,  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  up  there  in  the  high-priced  lands,  where  I  live,  in  north 
Missouri)  occasionally  you  see  a  bunch  of  sheep,  but  it  is  very  rarely 
you  see  any  on  that  high-priced,  fine,  arable  land.  As  I  understand, 
most  of  the  sheep  industry  is  confined  to  the  rough  tend  down  toward 
the  Ohio  River  m  Ohio. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Wherever  it  is,  there  are  breaks  of  it  in  many 
parts  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  truth  is  that  you  can  not  raise  sheep  profitably  on 
high-priced  lands ;  is  not  that  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  don't  think  it  is  as  profitable  as  other  crops — 
other  investments. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  But  I  quit  where  I  began ;  you  can  not  raise  them 
at  all  unless  you  keep  the  price  of  wool  up  to  where  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question.  You  used  two 
adjectives  that  seemed  to  me  especially  significant.  In  the  first  place 
you  said  that  you  thought  that  any  material  reduction  in  the  tariff  on 
wool  would  be  disastrous. 
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Mr.  Grosvenob.  I  do,  yes;  any  material  reduction. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  might  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  was  material. 

'Str.  Gbosvenor.  If  my  opinion  is  worth  anything,  I  do  not  believe 
it  will  stand  one  particle  of  reduction.  You  must  remember  that 
when  this  bill  was  made — I  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  it — there  was 
a  very  strong  influence  in  the  East,  and  from  Brother  Dingley  him- 
sel  f ,  in  favor  of  putting  a  lower  tariff  than  this  one  on  wool,  and  in 
that  way  we  all  of  us  compromised  downward  at  the  time.  I  do  not 
believe,  therefore,  it  can  stand  any  reduction  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  how  many  different  tariffs 
there  are  on  a  coat,  for  instance,  or  any  finished  product? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  a  tariff  on  raw  wool  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  there  is  another  tariff  on  combed  wool;  is  not 
there  an  extra  tariff  on  combed  wool  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  don't  think  so.  It  may  come  in  under  the  head 
of  "  partly  manufactured." 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  another  step,  yams;  there  is  still  another  tariff 
on  yam? 

llr.  Grosvenor.  Yes;  but  after  all  there  is  only  the  one  tariff. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  Then  when  you  get  the  yam  made  into 
cloth  there  is  another  tariff  on  the  finished  product  You  have  four 
tariffs,  cumulative? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all ;  there  is  only  one  tariff,  the 
tariff  on  wool,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  ask  you  this:  The  wool  combers  make  what  is 
called  "  tops  "  out  of  wool? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  they  not  claim  they  ought  to  have  a  tariff  on  tops 
because  there  is  a  tariff  on  the  raw  wool  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  don't  know  what  they  claim.  ^^ 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  is  there  not  a  tariff  on  it? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  don't  know ;  I  never  bothered  myself  about  any- 
thing but  the  raw  material  of  the  manufacturers,  and  that  is  wool,- 
andnaving  put  a  tariff  on  wool,  it  comes  in  through  the  custom- 
houses, ana  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  other  tariffs  there 
are.  To  illustrate:  Take  a  thousand  pounds  of  wool  and  pay  the 
duty  at  the  custom-house.  Now,  you  may  make  it  into  tops  or  into 
yam  or  whatever  you  please,  you  never  pay  any  more  duty  on  that 
wool.  But  if  you  go  abroad  and  buy  the  tops  and  buy  the  yam  and 
buy  the  partly  manufactured  article,  of  course  you  have  to  pay  the 
duty  on  that  particular  article. 

Mr.  Ci-ark.  What  I  was  getting  at  is  this :  I  stated  as  a  fact  that 
there  are  four  tariffs,  and  the  man  with  the  raw  wool  gets  his  tariff; 
then  the  man  with  the  tops  claims  he  ought  to  have  an  extra  tariff 
above  that  wool  tariff,  to  protect  him  against  the  wool  combers  of 
Europe.  Then  comes  along  the  man  that  spins  the  woolen  yarn.  He 
claims  that  he  ought  to  have  a  tariff  on  his  finished  product,  to  shut 
out  diese  European  spinners,  and  then,  when  the  man  makes  it  into 
cloth  he  claims  that  he  ought  to  have  another  tariff  to  shut  out  the 
competitors  he  has  on  the  finished  article.  So  you  have  got  four 
tariffs. 
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Mr.  Gbosvenor.  Oh,  no ;  there  is  only  one  tariflf.  There  is  only  one 
tariff  on  wool.  If  a  man  brings  it  in  partly  manufactured,  it  is  a 
higher  tariff  than  if  it  is  raw,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  suppose  what  you  mean  is  that  after  the  tariff  is 
once  made  that  it  can  oe  worked  up  into  different  products  in  this 
country  without  any  additional  tariff? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  For  instance,  if  you  pay  upon  the  raw  material,  of 
course  all  the  other  stages  of  manufacture  are  free? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  if  it  comes  in  in  the  form  of  cloth,  then  the 
tariff  that  is  imposed  on  that  covers  all  the  other  elements? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  there  is  really  but  one  taxation  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  think  that  is  clear.  Do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Justice 
that  woolen  ^oods  can  be  bought  in  this  country  dieaper  than  any- 
where else — 1  mean  of  equal  quality  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  can  not  answer  the  question;  I  never  bought  but 
one  piece  of  ^oods  in  my  life,  and  that  was  some  tweed,  outside  of 
Dublin,  and  that  was  what  they  call  Blarney  tweed;  that  is  all  I  ever 
bought  where  I  never  saw  any  like  it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  another  question  if  Mr.  CJock- 
ran  is  through.  If  you  can  not  buy  woolen  clothes  cheaper  in  Eng- 
land than  in  America,  then  how  does  it  happen  that  every  time  you 
take  a  trip  across  the  ocean,  as  you  frequently  do,  and  as  Mr.  Clockran 
frequently  does,  and  as  a  good  many  other  gentlemen  here  frequently 
do,  that  you  all  buy  a  lot  of  clothes  m  England  ?  Is  it  to  get  the  Lon- 
don trade-mark  on  your  clothes — like  Governor  Dingley  with  that  hat 
that  Jerry  Simpson  was  after — or  is  it  because  you  get  the  goods 
cheaper? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  never  bought  a  suit  of  clothes  in  London  in  my 
life  that  I  liked  any  better  than  I  do  from  tiiis  tailor  down  here, 
George  Keen. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  not  asking  you  that;  I  was  asking  you  what 
made  you  buy  the  clothes  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  What  makes  a  fellow  buy  a  cocktail  in  the 
morning? 

Mr.  Clark.  Generally  because  he  needs  it  from  what  he  drank  the 
night  before. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  think  it  is  because  he  is  easily  fooled.  You  your- 
self will  not  find,  if  you  try  it,  that  you  can  make  any  money  buying 
clothes  in  London  or  anywhere  else  over  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  never  been  over,  but  I  am  going  to  find  out  if  I 
do  go  over. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  You  will  learn  a  lot  of  things  if  you  do  go  over 
there.  [Laughter.]  I  do  not  mean  that  in  any  disrespectful  way. 
I  have  heard  you  tell  stories  of  pairs  of  shoes,  and  you  will  learn 
about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  hope  I  will.  If  I  find  I  can  not  buy  clothes  in  Lon- 
don cheaper  than  1  can  buy  them  in  the  United  States — I  mean 
clothes  of  the  same  quality — I  will  come  back  home  and  buy  tiie 
clothes  here. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  is  right;  you  will  come  home. 
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Mr.  HiLX«.  Is  it  not  a  fact  from  your  experience  that  you  can  buy 
ready-made  clothing  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  you  can  any- 
where in  the  world,  and  that  you  can  buy  clothing  made  to  order  and 
measured  and  made  to  fit  in  London  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world? 
Mr.  Grosvenob.  Yes;  I  think  somewhat  cheaper. 
Mr.  Clark.  You  picked  out  the  highest  tailor  you  could  to  illus- 
trate your  point. 

Mr.  Raxdell.  In  reference  to  the  tariff  and  the  result  on  the  Treas- 
ury, I  will  ask  you,  do  you  not  think  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
much  woolen  goods  are  imported  in  the  country  it  is  evident  there  is 
a  sufficient  amount  of  production  here  to  supply  the  market,  and  that 
is  the  reason  it  comes  in  ? 
ilr.  Grosvenor.  I  think  that  is  so ;  yes. 
Mr.  Randell.  That  is  a  fact,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  necessarily  shows 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  would  not  keep  it  out,  either. 
Mr.  Randell.  What  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this:  Do  vou  not  think 
if  vou  maintain  the  tariff  on  wool  and  make  some  reduction  on  the 
manufactured  article,  would  not  that  largely  increase  the  importa- 
tions, increase  the  amount  received  in  the  Treasury,  and  also  stimulate 
the  business  of  this  country — ^the  consumption  of  wool  and  woolen 
products  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Well,  that  would  have  to  be  tested.  It  might  do 
it.    I  can  not  say  about  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  it  would  increase  the  revenue,  would  it  not,  in 
your  opinion? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  As  a  representative  of  the  interests  of  the  wool- 
grower,  I  will  be  compelled  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  about 
as  fair  a  situation  between  the  manufactured  product  and  the  wool, 

and  I  would  not  recommend 

Mr.  Randell.  I  am  interested  in  the  wool  people  myself. 
Mr.  Grosvenor.  Of  course  you  are. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  in  the 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  You  have  a  great  deal  more  land  than  you  are 
occupying  that  might  become  profitable  for  woolgrowing. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  reference  to  the  increase  of  the  tariff,  would  the 
revenue  be  greatly  increased  by  a  small  reduction  in  the  wool  sched- 
ules, importations,  and  manufactured  articles? 

llr.  Grosvenor.  I  do  not  think  it  would,  not  on  wool  itself.  I  will 
answer  that  this  way:  Unless  there  was  such  a  general  reduction  of 
the  tariff  as  to  bring  about  hard  times. 

Mr.  Randell.  A  general  tariff  here  of  about  58  per  cent  on  wool 
and  wool  products  necessarily  means  a  high  price  to  the  consumer  in 
this  country. 
Mr.  Grosvenor.  Of  those  products? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  paying  a  large  tax  for  that.  Here 
is  what  I  want  to  get  at.  Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  wool 
production  want  to  get  at  this.  Also  in  cotton.  We  are  interested 
in  the  general  good  of  the  country.  Now,  would  it  not  be  possible  for 
us  to  reduce  the  tariff,  especially  on  wool  manufactures,  and  thereby 
increase  the  revenues  to  the  Government  and  increase  the  consump- 
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tion  of  woolen  products  in  this  countiy  and  especially  encourage  the 
production  of  wool  and  woolen  manufactures! 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  think  maintaining  the  exclusive  use  of  the  home 
market  will  develop  the  production  of  woolen  manufactures  and 
stimulate  the  use  or  them  far  better  than  any  attempt  to  bring  any 
foreign  products  in  in  competition. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  present  tariff  on  woolen  manufactures  is  abso- 
lutely prohibitive,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  would  be  if  the  amount  of  wool  could  be  pro- 
duced in  this  country  for  home  consumption;  it  would  be  prohibi- 
tive. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  would  undoubtedly  reduce  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  stand  for  a  prohibitive  tariff! 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods  it  is  impossible  to  produce  in  this  countir  certain  qualities  of 
wool  that  must  be  imported  for  the  purpose  of  being  mixed  with  the 
native  product. 

Mr.  (jrRosvENOR.  I  don't  know  about  the  mixing. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Well,  in  the  manufacture 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  suppose  there  is  some  wool  produced  in  the 
British  possessions  in  Africa,  perhaps,  that  we  can  not  produce  in 
this  country ;  I  don't  know  much  about  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was  whether  that  foreign 
article  was  not  essential  to  the  use  of  our  own,  whether  they  did 
not  need  to  be  mixed  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  do  not  think  so.  That  old  mixing  story  has  not 
much  foundation.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  the  story  about  it  being 
necessary  to  mix  certain  cotton  that  we  import  from  abroad  with 
our  domestic  cotton.    We  have  heard  something  about  that. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Am  I  to  understand  you  that  you  do  not  believe 
that  is  so? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  do  not  think  so.  At  least,  if  it  is,  I  do  not  know 
it.  I  never  considered  it  a  matter  of  study  of  any  value  in  this  wool 
question,  and  I  can  not  answer  you  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  West  Virginia  farmers 
that  the  smaller  farmers  in  West  Virginia,  woolgrowers,  became  so 
discouraged  after  their  experience  under  the  Wilson  bill  that  they  had 
not  resumed  the  business  of  growing  sheep. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  is  undoubtedly  true  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Is  that  also  true  in  Ohio? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Unquestionably  so,  because  over  and  over  again 
you  talk  to  a  farmer  about  it  and  he  says,  "  Well,  if  I  had  any  as- 
surance that  this  was  going  to  stay  as  it  is  now,  I  would  go  into  it, 
but  not  otherwise." 

In  this  connection,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  append  the  report 
which  I  made  to  the  wool^owers  of  Ohio  in  1897,  shortly  follow- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Dingley  Act,  taken  from  the  Ohio  State 
Journal : 

The  woolgrowers  of  Ohio  have  been  called  to  meet  at  the  state  fair  srounds 
to-day  (Wednesday),  and  it  is  rumored  through  the  public  press  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  certain  parties  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of  resolutions  censur* 
Ing  Congress  and  repudiating  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  law.     It  will  be  a 
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remarkable  exhibition,  if  this  moTement  shall  be  successful.  Of  all  the  results 
worked  out  through  the  legislation  of  Congress  in  the  tariff  act,  no  one  item, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  was  more  unexpected  than  Schedule  K,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  protection  of  wool.  A  very  brief  history  of  what  was  gone  through,  and  the 
various  steps  of  the  enactment,  will  readily  show  to  the  public  the  true  situation 
in  this  behalf.  When  Congress  met  the  friends  of  the  woolgrower  had  very 
little  hope  of  securing  anything  like  the  restoration  of  the  McKinley  rates. 
The  McKinley  law  had  operated  with  magnificent  results  to  the  wool  Interests, 
notwithstanding  the  carping  of  leaders  whose  occupation  seems  to  be  to  de- 
nounce all  legislation,  unless  absolutely  dicatated  in  all  its  terms  by  themselves. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  after  President  McKinley  had  reached  a  con- 
chiston  and  had  secured  the  very  best  possible  action  in  1800,  these  same  parties 
revolted,  and  during  the  entire  life  of  the  McKinley  law  denounced  it  and  are 
d<»ing  it  now.  Yet  the  wool  industry  of  Ohio  was  never  in  such  splendid  con- 
dition as  In  1892.  But  it  can  not  be  denied  that  one  of  the  strong  elements 
which  operated  to  the  overthrow  of  the  McKinley  law,  and  the  passage  of  the 
Wilson  Act,  was  the  tariff  on  wool.  The  people  of  the  country  were  indoctri- 
nated with  the  theory  that  clothing  for  the  masses  had  been  advanced  to  an 
unreasonable  figure  by  reason  of  the  high  tariff  on  wool,  and  that  argument, 
more  than  any  other  probably,  overthrew  the  McKinley  law.  Now,  in  1897, 
when  Congress  met.  it  became  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done,  whether  we  should  insist  upon  the  McKinley  rates,  which  had 
been  so  valuable  to  us,  or  to  concede  something  else. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  made  up  by  the  accident  of  long  service, 
had  a  majority  of  men  favoring  lower  duties.  The  honorable  chairman,  one  of 
the  most  upright  men  in  the  nation,  frankly  stated  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
recur  again  to  the  McKinley  rates,  and  stated  that  his  reasons  for  it  were  that 
it  would  create  hostility  o  the  laws  in  a  larger  degree  probably  than  any  one 
feature  of  the  act.  The  consideration  of  the  new  bill  was  entered  upon  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  and  the  wool  interest 
was  given  unlimited  hearing.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  printed  hear- 
ings that  nine-tenths  of  the  material  was  furnished  by  men  advocating  high 
duties,  and  among  other  things  it  will  be  seen  that  one  at  least  came  with 
threats,  boldly  uttered  in  the  committee  room,  that  unless  his  views  were  ac- 
cepted, the  leaders  would  carry  over  to  the  Democratic  party  the  entire  body 
of  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States,  and  endeavor  to  secure  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  in  their  own  interest,  and  as  a  retaliation  for  the  failure  of 
Congress  to  meet  their  views.  These  threats,  of  course,  had  a  deleterious  in- 
fluence, as  such  matters  always  do,  and  the  men  who  made  them  became  a 
htaidrance  and  annoyance  to  the  real  friends  of  the  woolgrower  to  a  degree 
which  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  men  who  were  not  on  the  ground  and 
listening  to  the  talk. 

After  one  of  the  most  earnest  contests  ever  made  In  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  Schedule  K  was  agreed  upon,  and  it  may  here  be  stated  that  when 
the  consideration  of  the  wool  schedule  began  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
there  was  not  more  than  two  men  who  favored  a  return  to  McKinley  rates. 
One  of  the  strong  complaints  which  have  been  pressed  over  and  over  again 
against  the  McKinley  schedule  was  that  under  the  32  per  cent  ad  valorem  duties 
upon  third-class  wool  of  the  lower  grade  vast  quantities  of  clothing  wool  had 
been  imported,  thus  working  a  direct  fraud  upon  the  woolgrower.  The  ut- 
most pains  were  taken  to  ascertain  the  countries  from  which  such  importations 
came,  and  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  an  amendment  was  made  placing 
in  the  schedule  of  first-class  wool  all  wools  from  those  countries  from  which 
frauds  had  been  practiced,  and  thereupon  over  the  protest  of  some,  and  without 
the  willing  consent  of  more  than  two  members,  the  schedule  was  agreed  to. 

It  was  received  almost  with  shouts  of  joy  by  the  woolgrowers  throughout 
the  country,  and  strong  indorsements  of  it  came  from  them  to  Congress,  but  it 
was  at  once  denounced  without  reser>'e  by  the  men  who  had  all  along  been 
(^posing  it  Reports  were  in  circulation  immediately  that  Mr.  Allison,  a 
western  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  a  most  influential 
member  of  that  great  body,  had  declared  publicly  that  no  bill  should  pass,  or 
could  pass,  was  probably  his  language,  containing  Schedule  K  of  the  Dinglcy 
bill.  The  struggle  in  the  Senate  began  at  once,  and  in  an  evil  hour  for  the 
woolgrowers'  interest  a  claim  was  made  that  third-class  wool  was  raised  in  a 
larse  number  of  States  in  the  Union,  16  in  all,  I  believe  It  was  claimed, 
that  higher  rates  ought  to  be  put  upon  third-class  wool,  and  persons  came  to 
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Washington  full  of  this  theory,  and  a  sort  of  combination  was  made  with  the 
Senators  from  the  Northwest.  They  were  Indoctrinated  with  the  idea  that 
great  advantage  of  higher  rates  upon  third-class  wool  would  inure  to  their 
States  and  products,  and  insisted  upon  a  decided  advance  In  those  rates,  and  a 
schedule  was  prepared  changing  the  duties  in  the  Diligley  schedule  from  ad 
valorem  to  specific  and  fixing  the  dividing  line  at  13  cents  per  pound,  valued  at 
13  cents  and  below,  which  Imd  been  in  the  Dingley  bill  taxed  at  32  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  was  now  taxed  4  cents  a  pound,  but  the  13  cents  was  reduced  to 
12  cents,  and  a  higher  grade  of  carpet  wool  was  put  at  7  cents.  This  schedule 
was  agreed  upon,  although  many  wanted  8  cents  on  the  higher  grade,  but  in 
consideration  that  this  advance  in  carpet  wools  was  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
committee  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  argument  which  had  been  made  to  the 
northwestern  Senators,  as  a  distinct  result,  first  and  second  class  wools  were 
reduced  to  8  and  9  cents,  respectively. 

During  a  discussion  of  the  wool  question  in  the  conference  committee  after 
the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  committee,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  this  nation,  pub- 
licly stated  without  reserve  that  but  for  the  presence  of  certain  gentlemen  and 
the  argument  in  favor  of  third-class  wool  presented  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee and  in  the  caucus  of  the  Senators  there  would  have  been  no  question 
but  that  an  agreement  much  more  favorable  to  the  woolgrowers  than  the 
one  which  was  reached  in  the  Finance  Committee's  report  would  have  been 
made. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  the  northwestern  Senators  that  they  were  getting  the 
advantage  in  that  way  over  the  first  and  second  class  wool,  or  in  other  words» 
the  Ohio  farmers  were  sacrificed  in  order  that  the  third-class  wool  might  gain, 
and  they  consented  to  the  reductions  in  the  figures  to  8  and  9  cents  on  first 
and  second  class  in  order  to  secure  the  advance  upon  carijet  wool,  in  which  they 
were  told  they  had  a  special  interest 

Now,  it  is  not  proposed  to  stop  and  discuss  the  old  interminable  question  of 
the  production  of  carpet  wool  in  the  United  States.  It  was  said  by  some,  and 
was  argued  in  Congress,  thatr  carpet  wool  is  produced  in  16  States  in  the  Union. 
This  is  perhaps  literally  true  and  yet  utterly  misleading.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  there  is  here  and  there  a  sheep  in  Ohio  the  clip  of  which  will  have  in  it 
shreds,  and  possibly  some  wool  which  would  be  denominated,  standing  by  Itself, 
carpet  wool,  but  after  the  fullest  investigation  made  by  the  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  by  men  absolutely  fair,  upright,  and  truthful  it  may  be 
stated  without  qualification  that  of  the  whole  American  product  of  wool  cer- 
tainly not  5  per  cent  and  possibly  not  2  per  cent  is  carpet  wool,  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  term.  So  we  were  about  to  grasp  the  shadow  and  lose  the 
substance. 

A  caucus  of  Republican  Senators  was  held  more  than  once  during  the  progress 
of  this  bill  in  the  Senate,  and  no  two  men  worked  harder,  more  persistent,  and 
more  effectively  to  procure  certain  changes  in  the  measure  than  did  our  own 
two  Senators  from  Ohio.  In  season  and  out  of  season  they  were  at  work ;  and 
finally  as  a  last  resort  they  consented  to  have  the  bill  passed  with  an  advance 
on  the  first  and  second  class  wools  to  10  and  11  cents,  and  the  rates  heretofore 
stated  on  the  third-class  wools,  but  it  was  understood  that  in  the  conference 
higher  rates  would  be  insisted  upon.  When  that  agreement  was  reached,  the 
woolgrowers  of  the  United  States,  through  their  president,  telegraphed  Senator 
Foraker  as  follows :  "A  million  woolgrowers  in  the  United  States  thank  you," 
and  this  telegram  was  signed  by  the  president.  Of  course  everybody  who  had 
been  in  the  battle  were  now  delighted,  for  the  approval  of  the  great  association 
thus  generously  tendered  showed  that  Congress  would  meet  the  views  of  the 
woolgrowers  fully,  and  it  was  hoped  it  would  go  above  and  beyond,  as  it  did. 

Now,  let  it  be  understood  exactly  what  this  bill  was  at  that  time.  The  rate 
on  first-class  wool  was  10  cents  a  iK)und,  the  rate  on  second-class  wool  was  11 
cents  a  pound,  and  the  rate  on  third-class  wool  was  4  and  7  cents.  It  was  a 
great  victory,  and  our  two  Senators  were  entitled  to  the  greatest  praise  for  the 
result,  as  were  others,  and  no  man  did  more  than  Julius  Caesar  Burrows,  of 
Michigan. 

The  bill  passed  in  this  form  to  the  Senate  and  went  to  the  conference  and 
was  there  fought  out  in  the  conference  committee  of  10  members,  all  Repub- 
licans, with  the  exception  of  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  who  is  a  free-silver 
man  first,  a  Republican  next,  but  always  a  good  protectionist.  Here  a  fight 
was  made.  There  were  but  two  outspoken  friends  of  an  advance  on  that  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  and  there  was  but  one  other  member  who  favored  advance. 
All  the  others  preferred  the  Senate  rates. 
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The  struggle  went  on  and  on,  with  the  result  which  is  known.  One  cent  a 
pound  was  added  to  the  first  class  and  1  cent  to  the  second  class,  and  the  best 
tariff  bill  for  the  woolgrowing  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  for 
Ohio,  that  has  eTer  been  passed  by  any  Congress  came  from  the  conference 
committee  and  was  passed  into  law.  Now  it  is  proi>osed  to  denounce  this 
measure.    Let  us  see  what  its  effect  has  been. 

Sheep  in  Ohio  ha^e  advanced  from  the  prices  of  one  year  ago  more  than 
200  per  cent.  Wool  which  sold  heavily  in  the  market  a  year  ago  at  14  and 
15  cents  sells  readily  to-day  at  from  20  to  25  cents,  and  this  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  anticipatory  importations  into  this  country  of  wool  from  abroad. 
The  farmers  of  Ohio  engaged  in  the  wool  industry,  and  who  were  engaged  in 
it  in  18d3.  numbering  something  like  80,000,  are,  09  out  of  every  100,  satisfied 
and  delighted  with  this  bill  and  hundreds  of  them  have  said  so.  They  have^ 
demanded  nothing  thoroughly  representative  beyond  the  reenactment  of  the 
McKlnley  law,  and  here  is  a  better  law  than  the  McKiuley  law  for  two  reasons. 
First,  their  classification  which  has  always  been  referred  to,  niid  second,  the 
specific  instead  of  ad  valorem  duties.  There  can  be  no  just  reason  why  Ohio 
woolgrowers  should  &iter  upon  a  tirade  against  this  law,  even  to  gratify  the 
pers<.>nal  ambition  of  any  man  or  set  of  men.  It  must  stand  four  years.  No 
(»ossible  political  uprising  can  repeal  this  law  before  four  years  from  this 
time.  Now,  shall  w^e  grumble  and  complain  and  abuse  and  detract  from  the 
merits  of  men  who  have  worked  by  day  and  by  night,  while  the  woolgrowers 
of  Ohio  watched  and  waited  to  secure  these  results,  or  shall  the  woolgrowers 
of  Ohio  accept  the  situation  and  reap  generous  profits  by  it? 

Reference  has  constantly  been  made  In  Ohio  to  an  utterance  of  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  this  State  in  the  debate  In  the  House  on  the 
passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  in  March,  in  which  that  Congressman  upbraided  cer- 
tain New  England  Representatives  for  their  deterniluod  opiK)sltlon  to  the  ad- 
vance of  the  duties  on  wool  and  in  which  he  stated  that  every  New  England  in- 
dustry was  better  protected  in  that  bill  than  was  wool,  and  this  has  been  harped 
upon  and  repeated  at  great  length. 

Now  see  how  plain  a  statement  will  show  the  animus  and  wrongdoing  of 
this  attack.  It  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  when  that  arraignment  of  the  New 
England  man  was  made  by  the  Representative  the  Dingley  bill  was  pending  in 
the  House  and  a  large  number  of  New  England  industries  had  been  greatly  fa- 
vored in  that  bill ;  nobody  doubts  that.  But  when  that  bill  went  to  the  Senate  a 
very  large  and  dominating  class  of  those  industries  were  thoroughly  cut  down, 
and  this  cut  was  maintained  by  the  committee  of  conference  and  is  now  a  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  yet  a  constant  repetition,  a  sort  of  fumdrumming, 
is  going  on,  that  wool  has  not  received  a  fair  degree  of  protection,  and  this 
statement  quoted  to  prove  it. 

The  writer  hereof  has  before  him  a  comparative  statement  showing  the  rates 
that  were  in  the  bill  at  that  time  and  the  rates  as  they  came  finally  into  the 
law,  and  his  statement  herein  is  fully  vindicated.  Certain  statements  illus- 
trative of  the  same  subjects  are  here  appended,  and  the  woolgrowers  of  Ohio 
should  not  only  utterly  refuse  to  condemn  the  Dingley  law,  but  they  should 
speak  with  no  uncertain  sound  in  support  of  it.  But  if  the  woolgrowers  of  Ohio 
now  propose  to  desert  their  friends  and  follow  off  after  some  leader  or  leaders 
who  may  be  desirous  of  inflating  their  own  importance,  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  the  wool  of  Ohio  will  receive  the  intelligent  and  earnest  support  from  the 
men  of  the  East  that  it  finally  did  receive  in  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress.  This 
law,  it  is  hoped,  may  stand  unrepealed  if  the  woolgrowers  will  defend  and 
accept  it  If  they  will  not  do  so  it  may  well  be  feared  that  the  great  public  will 
consider  them  ungrateful. 

I  append  the  two  statements  made  by  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  touching  this 
whole  subject,  and  in  addition  I  take  pleasure  in  publishing,  in  support  of  my 
Ktiitement  as  to  what  the  value  of  this  legislation  has  been,  a  clipping  from  the 
Cadiz  Republican  of  recent  date.  It  may  be  well  submitted  to  the  candid 
judgment  and  action  of  the  woolgrowers  of  Ohio  whether  under  all  these  condi- 
tions they  will  seek  to  injure  the  law  in  public  estimation  and  unsettled  public 
confidence.  Depreciate  the  value  of  sheep  and  In  every  way  it  would  do  harm. 
Mr.  Theodore  Justice,  the  writer  of  the  second  letter,  which  I  publish,  is  one  of 
tie  most  intelligent,  fearless,  and  energetic  of  all  the  friends  of  the  American 
woolgrower.    He  has  been  handling  and  selling  the  product  of  American  sheep 
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for  tlilrty-five  years,  and  his  opinions  are  second  in  value  to  the  opinions  of  no 
man  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  falsely  stated  that  he  was  an  Importer  of  wool.  He  has  never 
Imported  one  pound  of  wool  and  the  statement  i«  libelous  and  shameful.  It  has 
been  stated  that  he  is  interested  In  the  manufacturing  of  wool.  The  statement 
is  absolutely  without  foundation  in  fact.  He  has  some  relations  at  Bristol 
interested  In  wool^i  manufactures,  but  one  of  them  told  me  that  by  reason  of 
some  unfriendly  relations  existing  they  had  never  bought  a  pound  of  wool  of 
Justice,  Bateman  &  Co. 

I  have  no  interest  in  this  question  personally  to  myself  and  have  no  purpose 
of  self- vindication  or  of  self -promotion,  but  I  have  felt  intense  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States,  and  with  that  feeling  and  sen- 
timent alone  the  foregoing  is  respectfully  submitted. 

G.  H.  Gbosverob. 


[Jostice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  wool  commission  merchants.] 

122  SoTTTH  Front  Stbeet, 

Philadelphia,  August  11,  1897. 

Deab  Sib:  Improvement  In  the  wool  business  since  the  passage  of  the  tariff 
act  has  been  phenomenal.  Prices  for  domestic  wool  are  tending  upward  and 
are  rapidly  approaching  the  cost  of  imported  wool  with  the  new  Dingley  duties 
added.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  tariff,  but  the  remarkable  advance  in  prices 
for  agricultural  products  has  assisted  and  has  had  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
demand  for  goods,  and  this  in  turn  has  caused  an  unexpected  demand  for  wool 
and  an  advance  in  prices.  The  25  cents  per  bushel  increase  in  the  price  of 
wheat  in  one  year  represents  the  money  which  the  farmers  will  have  to  spend 
for  clothing  and  other  supplies.  Last  year  wheat  sold  at  the  bare  cost  of  pro- 
duction, but  this  season  one-third  of  the  price  received  will  represent  profit, 
adding  greatly  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  agricultural  classes. 

The  following  table  will  show  in  the  first  column  values  for  domestic  wool 
August  1,  1S92,  which  is  about  the  parity  of  competing  grades  of  foreign  wool 
imported  under  the  new  tariff.  The  figures  in  the  second  column  are  the  free- 
wool  prices  of  one  year  ago.  Those  in  the  third  column  are  average  prices  at 
this  date.  The  figures  in  the  fourth  column  represent  the  amount  of  the  actual 
advance  already  taken  place  on  each  grade,  and  the  fifth  column,  at  the  extreme 
right,  shows  the  advance  still  to  take  place  on  each  of  the  various  grades 
undersold  by  fresh  importations.  The  figures  in  the  extreme  right-hand  column 
also  represent  the  inducement  to  both  manufacturers  and  speculators  to  buy 
now,  which  inducement  has  so  suddenly  quickened  the  demand. 

Manufacturers  are  full-handed  and  their  only  motive  for  buying  now  is  to 
secure  more  wool  before  prices  reach  the  top,  for  wheai  that  takes  place  the 
Inducement  to  buy  wool  ahead  of  wants  will  disappear.  At  present  nearly  all 
holders  refuse  to  sell ;  therefore  the  tone  of  the  market  is  against  buyers  and  in 
sellers'  favor.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  take  place  when  prices  have 
advanced  so  far  that  the  margin  in  the  right-hand  column  is  wiped  out 
Prices  then  will  have  reached  the  top  and  manufacturers  will  have  no  longer  an 
inducement  to  buy  in  advance  of  wants.  Sellers  will  then  make  an  effort  to 
take  their  profits  and  will  put  their  wool  on  the  market  At  present  all  eyes 
are  centered  on  the  additional  advance  which  seems  sure  to  take  place  on  each 
grade  as  shown  In  the  table,  and  purchases  are  being  made  accordingly. 

JusTiOK,  Bateman  &  CX>. 
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Tahle  of  oampari8on  of  19  gradcB  of  American  wool  with  price*  at  this  date, 
August  1,  1892,  and  August  i,  1896,  showing  in  the  right-hand  column  that  an 
arerage  advance  equaling  about  18  per  cent  must  take  place  before  prices 
reach  those  of  August  1,  1892,  at  which  time  foreign  prices  were  the  same  as 
at  this  date,  and  the  duties  of  the  McKinley  Act  on  wool  were  almost  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Dingley  law. 


OMoXXwmshed 

Ohio  m  edl  urn  w«u«h  ed 

Ohiocoaxae  washed  (one-fourth  blood) 

Ohio  tine  unwashed 

Micbiiean  aod  New  York  X  washed 

Ind'anaand  Iftasoorl  fine  unwashed 

Indiana  and  His«>arl  medium  unwashed 
I  one-  half  blood ) 

Indiana  and  Mfnoarl  coane  unwashed 
(one-foarth  blood) 

Nerada,  Utah,  OregoD,  and  Montana  bCAvy 
fine, phrink  73  per  cent 

Texss,  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Montana  ayenige 
fine,  shrink  70  per  cent 

Texaa.  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Montana  fine  me- 
dium, shrink  65  per  cent 

Texast  Utah.  Oregon,  and  Montana  low  me- 
diam.  shrink  60  per  cent 

Ohio  XX  ncoared 

Ohio  medium  «coared 

Ohio  nne-fourth  blood  scoured 

Nevada,  Utah.  Oregon,  and  Montana  fine 
scoured 

TexM,  Utah.  Oregon,  and  Montana  fine  me- 
dium soonred 

Texs.\  Utah.  Oregon,  and  Montana  low  me- 
di  um  scoured 

Texas,  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Montana  coarse 
scoured 
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Prices  now  average  49|  per  cent  higher  than  those  current  in  August,  1896, 
and  must  advance  on  an  average  18*  per  cent  to  reach  prices  current  in  August, 
1892. 

Justice,  Bateman  k  Go. 

Philadelphia,  August  17,  1897, 


[Justice,  Bateman  k  Co.,  wool  commission  merchants] 

122  South  Front  Street, 
Philadelphia,    August    17,    1897. 
Tbe  Hon.  G.  H.  Gbosvenob, 

Athens,  Ohio. 

Oeab  Sib:  I  have  your  kind  favor  of  August  15,  and  am  pleased  to  hear  of 
the  advancing  market.  We  are  having  a  boom  here  also,  and  wools  have  sus- 
tained an  average  advance  of  nearly  50  per  cent  above  the  free-trade  period  of 
this  time  last  year  when  Bryan  was  on  his  travels. 

The  excessive  importations  seem  not  to  have  hindered  the  upward  movement 
to  the  extent  that  was  expected.  The  present  upward  move,  however,  may  only 
be  a  temporary  boom,  and  there  may  be  a  reaction,  but  if  this  does  not  occur 
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tlie  effect  of  Uie  enormous  anticipatory  importations  will  be  to  prevent  any 
abnormal  increase  in  tbe  cost  of  clotbing. 

Manufacturers  are  full-banded  witb  cbeap  free  wool,  and  even  though  they 
may  pay  1892  prices  for  what  they  buy  hereafter,  the  average  will  be  halfway 
between  McKinley  prices  and  free  trade,  enabling  them  to  take  orders  freely 
for  woolen  textiles  far  below  the  cost  of  importing  them.  This  guarantees 
employment  for  American  mills  in  maliiug  goods  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  made  in  Europe.  So  that  after  all  the  enormous  anticipatory  importa- 
tions have  not  been  so  harmful  as  many  of  us  feared. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Theodore  Justice, 


[From  the  Cadis  Republican.] 

It  Is  with  plensiire  that  the  Cadiz  Republican  can  announce  this  week  that 
the  price  of  wool  in  Harrison  County  is  25  cents  a  pound.  During  the  past 
week  Messrs.  C.  M.  Hogg  &  Son  have  purchased  the  clips  of  wool  raised  by  the 
following  well-known  farmers  of  Harrison  County,  35,000  pounds  In  all,  paying 
in  each  case  25  cents  per  pound:  The  clips  of  Dunlap  Brothers,  Cadiz  Town- 
ship; John  Clifford,  Green  Township;  S.  B.  Porter,  Green  Township;  R,  R. 
Cochran,  Cadiz  Township;  Joseph  L.  Thompson  &  Son,  Cadiz  Township;  Henry 
McKee,  Green  Township;  Samuel  Hedges,  Cadiz  Township;  Ross  Mansfield. 
Wayne  Township,  Jefferson  County ;  H.  B.  I^acey,  Laceyville ;  and  Oliver  Robb, 
Green  Township. 

I  also  append  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  carpet  wool 
furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Theodore  Justice,  which  I  desire  to  incor- 
porate in  my  remarks. 

CARPET   WOOL. 

There  has  been  of  late  an  annually  increasing  quantity  of  the  better  class  of 
third-class  wools  (so-called  carpet  wools)  imiyirted  into  the  United  States 
for  manufacture  into  clothing.  These  third-class  wools  can  be,  and  are 
spun  into  woolen  and  worsted  yams  and  made  into  clothing.  In  support  of 
this  statement,  take  the  daily  transactions  of  wool  dealers,  who  are  selling 
increasing  quantities  of  the  better  class  of  third-class  wools  for  purposes  other 
than  the  manufacturing  of  carpet. 

The  rough  overcoatinps  and  wraps  now  so  largely  used  in  automobiles  are 
made  in  part  of  the  better  grades  of  third-class  wools,  and  the  quantity  of  this 
class  of  wool  used  for  clothing  purposes,  both  in  Europe  and  here,  will  increase 
hereafter  more  rapidly  than  heretofore. 

The  effect  of  the  importations  of  third-class  wool,  most  of  which  pays  only 
4  cents  per  pound  duty,  has  been  to  drive  out  the  mutton  sheep  in  the  United 
States,  which  produce  the  coarser  wools  such  as  were  freely  used  for  blankets 
and  clothing  for  our  soldiers  during  the  civil  war. 

Additional  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  better  class  of  third-class  wools  is 
being  used  in  increased  quantities  for  purposes  other  than  the  manufacture  of 
carpets  Is  shown  in  the  United  States  Treasury  figures  of  Imports  of  third- 
class  wools. 

During  the  panic  year  of  1908,  when  low  prices  prevailed  all  over  tlie 
world,  there  were  more  of  the  better  classes  of  third-class  wools  selling  below 
12  cents  than  for  many  years.  During  that  panic  year  some  third-class  wools 
abroad  declined  in  price  50  per  cent,  yet  we  find  that  43  per  cent  of  the  im- 
ports of  wool  of  the  third  class  in  that  year  paid  the  higher  duty  of  7  cents 
per  pound.  This  was  because  the  finer  grades  of  carpet  wools,  such  as  are 
largely  used  for  clothing  purposes,  were  wanted  here  for  purposes  other  tlian 
the  manufacture  of  carpets,  the  carpet  Industry  during  this  panic  period 
being  notoriously  prostrated.  Not  for  many  years  have  importers  had  access 
to  so  much  of  the  finer  grades  of  third-class  wools  at  less  than  12  cents  per 
pound  in  Europe  as  during  1908. 

Previous  to  1904  the  proportion  of  third-class  wool  that  paid  7  cents  per 
pound  duty  never  exceeded  4  per  cent  and  at  times  it  was  only  1  per  cer»t  of 
the  total  imports  of  this  class.  Our  contention  is  that  that  portion  of  Schedule 
K  relating  to  class  3  wools  should  be  revised;  there  should  be  no  steps  in- 
volving two  separate  duties;  there  should  be  only  one  single  duty,  and  that 
should  be  not  less  than  7  cents  per  pound  on  all  third-class  wool.  This  will 
check  the  destruction  of  American  mutton  sheep  which  produced  coarse  wool 
approximately  of  like  kind  and  quality  with  the  bulk  of  the  wools  of  the 
third  class  which  to-day  pay  the  duty  of  7  cents.    This  will  t>e  no  hardship 
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to  carpet  manufacturers,  because  during  the  year  1907,  when  bustness  was 
good,  50  per  c«it  of  all  class  3  wools  imported  paid  this  7  c^its  per  pound 
duty.  Tbe  increase  of  3  cents  in  the  duty  on  coarser  kinds  would  be  collected 
only  upon  about  50  per  cent  of  such  imports  of  the  third  class  as  were  brought 
here  during  the  past  two  years,  and  the  duty  on  carpets  would  require  no 
change. 

Another  reason  why  there  should  not  be  two  rates  of  duty  is  that  taking  a 
period  of  years  the  bulk  of  the  wool  has  always  come  in  at  the  lower  duty  (see 
table  following),  the  reason  for  which  is  obvious. 

C<iarse  jcrades,  such  as  are  fit  only  for  carpets,  and  are  almost  as  coarse  as 
cow-tail  tufts,  find  their  principal  market  in  the  United  States.  *  When  prices 
heretofore  have  risen  above  12  cents,  these  coarser  grades  have  accumulated 
abroad  until  the  price  declined  below  12  cents  so  that  they  could  be  brought  into 
the  United  States  at  4  cents  per  pound  duty.  They  will  always  come  here  at 
the  price  which  American  carpet  manufacturers  cau  afford  to  give  for  them. 
This  is  a  case  where  the  foreigner  pays  the  duty. 

During  the  eleven  years  from  1898  to  190S.  817.101.291  pounds,  or  82  per  cent 
of  the  third-class  wool  imported,  was  imported  at  a  duty  of  4  cents.  This  is 
what  has  smashed  the  mutton  sheep  industry,  and  is  the  reason  why  quarter- 
blood  and  common  domestic  wools  are  now  so  scarce.  During  the  same  period 
the  total  imports  of  wool  of  the  third  class,  which  pr.id  7  cents  per  pound  duty, 
were  only  178,626,387  pounds,  or  onl^  18  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  class 
3  wool.     (See  table  following.) 

Here  we  have  evidence  that  inadequate  protection  is  the  cause  for  the  de- 
crease of  mntton  sheep  in  America.  Germany,  with  free  wool,  has  shrunk  her 
fiocks  65  per  cent  since  1874.  The  Americtin  wool  grower  can  not  raise  coarse 
wools  with  only  4  cents  per  pound  protection.  The  duty  of  11  cents  on  wool 
of  the  first  clnss  amply  protects  the  American  Merino  sheep,  for  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  I>ingley  tariff,  act  the  flocks  of  Merino  sheep  have  increased  three- 
fourths.  They  are  now  mostly  found  in  large  flocks  in  sections  west  of  tbe 
Mississippi  River.  They  can  be  run  in  bands  of  2,000  because  they  herd  easily. 
A  man  and  a  dog  can  take  care  of  that  number  of  sheep  on  the  range,  where 
almost  72  per  cent  of  the  sheep  in  this  country  are  now  located. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  coarse  wool,  or  mutton  sheep,  are  not  easily  herded; 
they  spread  out  and  become  the  prey  of  wild  beasts.  The  best  habitat  for  them 
is  on  a  fenced  farm,  and  mostly  in  States  east  of  the  Missl^sslppi  River,  and  it  is 
because  of  the  inadequate  protection  of  4  cents  on  wool  of  this  class  that  the 
coarse-wool  industry  of  the  United  States  has  decreased,  while  the  Merino 
sheep  Industry  has  increased. 

To  make  it  fair  to  the  small  farmer  who  bas  tbe  mutton  sheep,  the  duty  on 
all  class  3  wools  should  not  be  less  than  7  cents. 

In  1870,  74  per  cent  of  the  sheep  in  the  T'nited  States  were  located  on  farms 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  With  the  exception  of  the  fine  or  merino  wools  of 
the  Ohio  Valley,  tbe  bulk  of  the  sheep  at  that  time  were  mutton  sheep,  so  many 
of  which  have  disappeared  because  of  the  inadequate  protection  of  4  cents  per 
pound  on  third-class  or  coarse  wools,  or  no  duty  at  all  under  the  previous 
Wilson  Act,  when  the  extermination  of  the  mutton  flocks  was  most  rapid. 


Year. 

rhird-ola.«« 

wool  costing  12 

cents  or  less, 

on  which  4 

cents  per  pound 

duty  was  paid. 

Third-class 

wool  costing 

over  12  cents,  on 

which  7  cents 

per  pound  duty 

was  paid. 

Percentage 

on  which 

7  cents  per 

pound  duty 

was  paid. 

IflSS 

41,490,140 
64,748.727 
95,911,831 
80, 340, 057 
97,371,997 
116,281,381 
88,961,968 
79,.'>f.0.317 
69, 970, 726 
46,390,082 
36,071,066 

1,667,432 

896.042 
3,058.513 
1,382,886 
1,115,732 
4.808,164 
19,l(i8.069 

33. 0'sr\  r>f;o 

39. 048. 540 
46.W.3.037 
27,782,412 

Percent. 
4 

1S99 

1 

190D 

3 

1901 

2 

l»Ji 

1 

19(B 

4 

19D4 

18 

im 

29 

1«6 

1«7 

30 
50 

M« 

43 

Ttotal 

817,101,291 

178,626,387 

82  per  cent  of  tblrd-dftss  wool  Imported  at  a  duty  of  4  cents. 
18  per  cent  of  third-class  wool  Imported  at  a  duty  of  7  cents. 
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I  publish  a  letter  from  the  deputy  auditor  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
showing  the  changes  in  the  number  of  sheep  in  Ohio  under  the 
McKinley  bill,  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  under  the  Dingley  bill. 
It  will  lie  seen  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  rise,  not  a  rapid  one, 
in  the  total  number  of  sheep.  When  the  deathblow  was  struck  to 
the  wool  industry  of  Ohio  m  1892  we  had  nearly  4,000,000  sheep. 
At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  we  had  left  only  a  fe^w 
over  2,000,000,  and  now  it  will  be  seen  we  are  only  gradually  creeping 
up.  This  is  because  of  the  uncertainty  that  hedges  in  this  industry. 
Constant  tampering  destroys  confidence.  This  has  been  fully  elabo- 
rated. 

Department  of  Auditor  of  State, 

Columbus,  November  28,  1908. 
Hon.  C.  H.  Grosvenor, 

Hotel  Dewey,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  Complying  with  your  request  of  the  27tli  Instant  for  statistics  in 
regard  to  the  sheep  industry  in  Ohio,  I  find : 

"(1)  How  many  sheep  were  in  Ohio  on  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the 
McKinley  tariff  bill.  In  1890?  "    3,594,800.. 

"(2)  How  many  sheep  were  In  Ohio  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Wilson 
bill,  in  1802-93?"     In  1892,  3,887,610;  In  1893,  3,729,542. 

"(3)  How  many  sheep  were  in  Ohio  at  the  date  of  the  passage  of  the  Dingley 
bill,  in  1897?"     2,123,624. 

"(4)  Finally,  how  many  sheep  are  there  now?  "    2,464,794. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  M.  FULLINOTON, 

Deputy  Auditor  of  State, 

Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  close  substantially  where  I  began. 
If  the  Dingley  tariff  act  is  to  be  revised  and  you  gentlemen  are  to  be 

Erominent  in  the  organization  and  completion  of  the  new  bill,  you 
ave  the  power  withm  your  control  to  destroy  absolutely  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  valuable  farm  products  in  the  United  States, 
and  you  will  do  it  assuredly  and  effectually  if  you  destroy  the  pro- 
tection to  woolgrowing  in  the  United  States.  It  has  not  been 
shown  and  will  not  be  shown  that  the  destruction  of  the  wool  product 
of  America  would  essentially  improve  the  condition  of  anybody. 
Destroy  competition  in  the  Ijnited  States  and  you  are  in  the  hands 
of  foreign  producers,  and  we  know  something  about  the  effect  that 
such  a  condition  will  have. 

I  have  argued  this  whole  proposition  upon  the  theory  which  I 
maintain,  without  qualification,  that  anj^  considerable  reduction  means 
the  destruction  of  the  wool  production  in  the  United  States. 

I  quote  from  a  speech  made  by  William  McKinley  on  the  2d  day 
of  April,  1888,  in  opposing  the  Mills  tariff  bill  in  the  National  House 
of  Representatives : 

Wool  on  the  free  list  Is  a  deadly  assault  upon  a  great  agricultural  interest, 
and  will  fall  with  terrible  severity  uiwn  a  million  people,  their  households  and 
dependencies.  It  will  destroy  invested  capital,  unsettle  established  values, 
wrest  from  flock  masters  their  lifetime  earnings,  bankrupt  thousands  of  our 
best  and  most  industrious  farmers,  and  drive  them  into  other  branches  of 
agriculture  already  overcrowded.  It  is  a  vicious  and  indefensible  blow  at  the 
entire  agricultural  Interests  of  the  country. 

You  remember  that  In  1802  it  was  repeatedly  stated  that  free  wool  would 
Increase  the  price  of  wool  to  the  American  woolgrower.  But  then  you  heard 
them  tell  it.  There  may  have  been  some  farmers  who  thought  that  was  true 
then.  There  are  none  who  think  so  now.  It  was  said  that  if  we  opened  up 
this  country  to  the  free  use  of  the  wool  of  the  world  the  farmers  would  be 
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beneflted.    It  was  done,  and  with  what  benefit  you  know  better  than  I  can  tell 
yoD. 

As  showing  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  wool  tariff,  I  quote  from 
a  speech  made  by  William  McKinley  from  his  porch  at  Canton,  Ohio, 
on  September  14,  1896: 

It  is  especially  gratifying  to  me  to  receive  a  visit  from  so  many  of  the  farm- 
ers and  woolgrowers  of  Harrison  County.  There  is  scarcely  a  county  In  the 
State  which  is  so  essentially  agricultural  as  yours.  You  have  no  large  towns. 
You  have  but  few  factories,  and  your  occupations  are  almost  exclusively  rural. 
Your  county  has  long  been  noted  as  one  of  the  great  agricultural  sections  of 
the  State,  especially  devoted  to  that  branch  of  agriculture  known  as  sheep 
raising  and  woolgrowlng.  There  is  probably  no  portion  of  the  country  of  the 
same  area  that  has  supported  so  many  sheep  as  yours,  and  for  many  years  at 
least  this  was  the  most  profitable  industry  of  your  farmers.  It  is  not  so  good, 
I  believe,  now  as  formerly.    [Laughter  and  applause  and  cries  of  "  No,  No."] 

The  last  three  years  have  been  years  of  great  trial,  not  only  to  the  wool- 
growers  of  your  county  but  to  the  entire  country.  You  have  seen  your  crops 
disappear  and  yoar  fleeces  diminish  in  value  to  an  extent  that  previous  to  1^2 
you  would  not  have  believed  was  possible.  I  remember  in  1891  to  have  delivered 
an  address  in  the  city  of  Cadiz  to  the  assembled  farmers  of  Harrison  County, 
in  which  I  undertook  to  predict  what  would  happen  if  we  had  free  wool  in  the 
United  States.  There  were  few  men  in  that  great  audience  who  believed  my 
prediction  then.  What  do  you  think  of  it  now,  farmers  of  Harrison  County? 
[Cries  of  "  We  think  it  all  right."] 

In  1^1  yon  had,  according  to  your  banners  displayed  to-day,  153,503  sheep, 
of  an  average  value  of  $5  per  head.  In  1896  you  have  but  92,000  sheep,  worth 
tiJH)  per  head.  In  1891  you  received  30  to  32  cents  per  pound  for  your  wool ; 
in  1896,  for  the  same  grade  of  wool,  from  14  to  16  cents  per  pound.  The 
enormous  loss  to  a  great  industry  is  truly  astounding  and  calls  for  serious  con- 
sideration and  prompt  remedy  if  one  can  be  found,  and  the  only  remedy  we 
have  in  the  United  States  is  by  the  ballot,  and  if  it  is  protection  you  want,  you 
know  what  party  carries  the  banner  of  protection.  [Enthusiastic  cheering  and 
cries  of  "  Whafs  the  matter  with  McKinley?    He's  all  right."] 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  tariff  law  you  had  enjoyed  almost 
without  Interruption  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government  a  tariff  on  your 
product  to  protect  you  from  the  competition  of  the  cheaper  land  and  he  cheaper 
labor  of  other  countries.  By  that  act  your  product  was  made  free  and  opened 
op  to  the  unrestricted  competition  of  all  the  wool  of  the  world. 

WILSON   TARIFF  LAW   INDEFENSISLB. 

What  makes  that  act  more  indefensible  is,  first,  that  it  was  wholly  unneces- 
sary, and,  second,  that  it  was  singling  out  one  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the 
country  for  Immediate  sacrifice,  leaving  other  industries  having  no  greater 
claim  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Government  practically  unharmetl.  [Cries 
of  "That's  right."]  No  class  of  our  citizens  have  suffered  so  much  from  that 
tariff  law  as  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States ;  and  none  were  more  deserv- 
ing of  generous  treatment  than  they.  So  luexcuFnble  was  this  act  that  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  who  favored  a  reduction  of  tariff  all  along  the  line,  and  who 
believed  in  free  raw  material,  was  unwilling  to  sign  the  bill,  and  used  these 
cbaracteristic  words  against  it: 

**  It  may  well  excite  our  wonder  that  Democrats  are  willing  to  depart  from 
this — raw  material  doctrine — the  most  domestic  of  all  tariff  principles  and 
that  the  Inconsistent  absurdity  of  such  a  proposed  departure  should  be  em- 
phasized by  the  suggestion  that  the  wool  of  the  farmers  be  put  on  the  free  list 
&Qd  the  protection  of  tariff  taxation  be  placed  around  the  iron  ore  and  coal 
of  the  corporations  and  capitalists." 

Bat  this  did  not  avert  the  fatal  blow.  Less  organized  than  other  industries 
in  the  country,  you  were  unable  to  secure  the  recogultlon  to  which  you  were 
Jastly  entitled  and  your  great  product  was  made  then  a  victim  of  free  trade, 
f Cries  of  "That's  right."]  In  all  the  years  In  which  the  Kepubllcan  party 
wag  in  power  you  know  that  It  gave  protection  to  wool,  and  in  the  act  of  1800 
gave  to  this  industry  increased  protection.  That  law,  the  law  of  1890,  gave  to 
every  agricultural  product  of  this  country,  every  farmer's  product  in  this 
coantry,  the  most  just  protection  ever  had  before.  Every  protection  that  could 
be  giyen  to  them  against  outside  competition  and  to  preserve  the  home  market 
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was  always  cheerfully  and  generously  accorded  by   the  Republican    party. 
[Great  applause  and  cries  of  "That's  right."] 

As  showing  the  importance  of  your  industry  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
hi  1892  there  were  700,000  woolgrowers  In  the  United  States— 700,000  i>eoi)Ie 
whose  occupation  was  that  of  woolgrowlng.  There  were  probably  one-fourth 
as  many  more  who  were  owners  of  small  flocks  of  sheep  in  the  United  States. 
This  industry  Employed,  besides  those  who  owned  the  flocks,  i{  is  estimated, 
at  least  a  half  million  laborers,  representing,  with  those  who  were  dependent 
upon  them,  nearly  2,500,000  people.  There  were  700,000  farms,  averaging  160 
acres  each,  devoted  to  this  industry ;  and  the  mountainous  regions  and  the  vast 
plains  of  the  great  West,  which  are  not  adapted  to  other  kinds  of  farming,  have 
been  utilized  in  this  great  Industry  and  made  valuable.  Every  one  of  these 
farms,  comprising  160  acres  of  land — 112,000,000  acres  in  all — have  been  seri- 
ously injured  by  placing  wool  upon  the  free  list.  In  one  of  the  agricultural 
papers  of  the  West  I  have  seen  the  statement  that  in  Oregon,  Utah,  Washing- 
ton, Idaho,  and  western  Montana  there  were  6,710,746  sheep,  which  were  worth 
In  1892  $13,421,000,  and  which  in  1896  were  worth  only  $6,710,000.  In  1892  we 
had  47,273,553  sheep  in  the  United  States,  valued  at  $125,000,000.  In  1895  we 
had  38,298,000,  valued  at  $25,000,000 ;  and  the  total  imports  of  woolen  goods  in 
1892,  under  the  Republican  protective  tariff,  was  a  little  above  $37,000,000,  and 
in  1895,  under  the  Wilson  tariff  law,  these  Imports  amounted  to  more  than 
$60,000,000. 

This  is  not  a  fight  for  high  profits,  it  is  not  a  fi^ht  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  capital  invested  in  sheep  raising,  it  is  a  struggle  for 
the  life  of  a  great  and  valuable  American  industry. 


STATEMENT  OF  AECHIBALD  MOOEE,  MANNINOTON,  W.  VA.,  WHO 
THINKS  WOOL  DUTIES  SHOULD  NOT  BE  EEDUCED. 

Wednesday,  December  2^  1908 

Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee^ 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  or  grower? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  am  a  producer  of  wool— a  ^wer. 

I  come  to  represent  the  wool  industry,  which  is  conceded  to  be  of 
nation-wide  importance. 

Wool  is  grown  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  nation,  so 
that  in  the  wide  sense  it  is  an  American  industry.  We  have  been 
appointed  to  speak  here  for  the  States  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and 
Pennsylvania.  I  also  want  to  speak  for  the  wool  growing  industry  in 
general.  Besides  speaking  for  the  States  that  I  nave  named,  I  rep- 
resent the  Tri-State  Sheep  Breeders'  and  Wool  Growers' Association, 
representing  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  northern  West  Virginia. 

As  I  have  said,  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  wool  business 
is  of  nation-wide  importance.  When  we  refer  to  any  particular  sec- 
tion we  are  practically  referring  to  the  industry  throughout  the 
country.  Wool  is  grown  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the 
nation.  There  is  not  a  single  section  of  country  that  is  not  repre- 
sented in  some  way  and  in  some  degree  by  this  business. 

I  have  a  table  of  the  amounts  oi  wool  produced  in  1907  in  all  the 
States  of  the  country,  not  including  the  amount  of  lambs  that  were 
marketed  in  each  of  these  States,  but  the  wool  production  merely. 

I  represent  what  is  known  in  the  country  as  the  "  fine-wool  district,*' 
which  includes  about  22  counties  of  eastern  Ohio,  4  or  6  or  6  of  west- 
ern Pennsylvania,  and  the  northern  panhandle  of  West  Virginia. 
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But  we  do  not  speak  for  the  fine-wool  country  only,  but  for  the 
cause  in  general. 

The  status  of  our  industry  is  such  that  we  can  not  maintain  it 
throughout  the  country  under  a  low  tariff.  While  it  is  true  that  we 
are  in  competition  wifli  the  whole  world  on  our  own  soil,  we  are  in 
especial  competition  with  Australia  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

1  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  wool  industry  in  this  coun- 
try is  perhaps  more  sensitive  to  changes  and  tariff  duties  than  any 
other  industry  in  the  country.  It  is  represented  in  the  first  place  W 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  producers,  some  large  and  some  small.  It 
is  a  business  associated  with  other  industries  or  an  agricultural  char- 
acter in  most  sections  of  the  country. 

In  the  West,  where  they  have  large  ranches,  they  carry  on  the 
business  as  a  specialty,  but  in  most  of  our  middle  and  eastern  sec- 
tions of  the  country  it  is  associated  in  some  way  with  other  lines  of 
agriculture,  and  as  an  industry,  as  a  business,  it  is  keenly  sensitive 
to  any  changes  or  modifications  of  tariff  regulations. 

We  have  found,  however,  by  experience,  that  we  can  not  produce 
wool  profitably  under  a  low  tariff. 

I  have  referred  to  the  competition  from  Australia.  It  was  long 
thought  that  Australia  produced  a  better  quality  of  wool  than  we 
were  capable  of  producing  in  this  country.  That,  gentlemen,  is  not 
true,  for  in  the  hardest  competition  in  the  various  expositions  of 
the  world  we  have  won  the  first  premium  offered  over  all  comers  and 
goers. 

The  Argentine  Republic  is  so  close  to  us  and  can  produce  wool  in 
such  quantity,  in  such  bulk,  at  such  low  average  expense,  that  they 
are  our  hottest  competitors,  perhaps.  I  think  that  will  not  l>e 
disputed. 

The  United  States  produced  last  year  in  round  numbers  300,000,000 
pounds  of  wool.  The  figures,  as  I  have  them,  are  298,294,750  pounds 
of  washed  and  unwashed  wool. 

Of  scoured  wool  we  produced  last  year  130,357,118  pounds. 
Most  of  our  wools  are  sold  in  the  market  on  a  scoured  basis.    It 
sold  on  the  average  of  62^  cents  on  the  scoured  basis,  together  with 
the  pulled  wools  of  the  country,  which  sold  at  a  lower  rate.    From 
these  we  had  an  income  of  $78,263,365. 

The  standing  of  this  industry  in  the  States  which  we  represent 
especially  as  a  committee  may  not  be  without  interest  to  you. 

Ohio  produced  last  year  1,950,000  fleeces,  45  per  cent  of  which 
graded  as  fine  wool  and  55  per  cent  medium,  amounting  to  12,187,500 
pounds  of  washed  and  unwashed  wool,  which  brought  $3,717,180. 

Pennsylvania  had  a  clip  of  900,000  fleeces,  25  per  cent  fine  and  75 
per  cent  medium,  amountmg  to  5,400,000  pounds,  which  represented 
an  income  to  the  State  of  $1,647,000. 

West  Virginia  produced  500,000  fleeces,  75  per  cent  fine  and  25  per 
cent  medium,  amounting  to  2,750,000  pounds,  which  sold  for  $815,100. 
What  effect  would  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  wools  have 
on  this  industry  in  our  own  country  ?  Taking  into  account  the  compar- 
atively small  cost  at  which  wool  can  be  produced  by  our  strongest  com- 
petitors and  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  how  that  if  the  present  rate  of  duty  were  made  less  it  would 
work  a  hardship  on  the  home  industry  'and  prove  a  corresponding 
advantage  to  our  competitors.    Our  business  would  be  so  paralyzed 
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that  many  of  our  jpeople  could  not  long  continue  in  it  ^  It  could  not 
possibly  be  thought  a  wise  expedient  to  thus  smite  this,  one  of  our 
most  appropriate  and  widespread  industries.  We  had  a  severe  test 
of  this  policy  during  the  years  1892-1896,  and  although  we  have  had 
an  unparalleled  period  or  prosperity  following  those  years  our  busi- 
ness has  not  fully  recovered  from  the  shock  received  by  the  subtle 
operation  of  the  Wilson  bill.  If  the  Argentine  Republic  can  ship 
through  the  ports  of  this  country  more  than  28,000,000  pounds  of  wool 
annually  of  the  various  classes  under  the  present  duty,  what  would 
she  not  do  if  the  rate  were  reduced  or  removed  ? 

If  Australia  can  carry  on  a  profitable  business  by  exporting  wool 
to  this  country  despite  the  protecting  wall  of  our  tariff,  what  would 
she  not  do  if  this  restriction  were  removed  ?  If,  protected  by  a  reve- 
nue none  too  high  nowt  the  United  States  can  maintain  this  important 
industry  at  only  a  living  profit,  unable  to  meet  the  demands  of  any 
year,  and  with  a  possible  capacity  equal  to  many  times  the  produc- 
tion of  any  one  year,  what  would  become  of  our  industry  if  we  had 
any  less  protection  than  we  now  have?  It  has  been  intmiated  that 
we  can  not  produce  the  finest  ^ades  of  wool  in  this  country.  This  is 
a  false  assumption,  however,  for  it  is  true  that  we  do  grow  as  fine  a 
staple  as  can  oe  grown  in  the  world.  At  the  various  expositions  of 
the  world  our  product  has  been  in  the  hottest  contests  and  we  have 
won  the  highest  premiums. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  we  do  not  produce  carpet  wools  in 
this  country,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we  do  grow  wool  here 
used  for  this  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  insist  that  the  wool  industry  is  funda- 
mental to  this  country.  It  is  suited  to  every  section.  Tne  physical 
conditions  of  our  lands  furnish  an  ideal  home  for  the  '^  golden  hoof." 
Its  presence  is  called  for  in  order  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  our  lands. 
The  grass-producing  ability  of  our  soils,  together  with  the  abundant 
water  supply  in  most  sections  of  the  country,  promote  it. 

There  is  a  country- wide  disposition  to  push  this  industry  to  a  much 
larger  volume,  but  so  long  as  we  are  dealing  with  contingencies  and 
uncertainties  and  possible  changes  it  will  be  difficult  to  put  this  busi- 
ness on  the  high  plane  of  success  which  it  justly  merits.  Safe^ard^ 
with  a  tariff  not  for  revenue  only,  but  for  protection,  and  the  interest 
for  which  we  plead  will  continue  to  prosper,  and  it  will  thus  be 
enabled  to  withstand  the  hot  competition  of  the  outside  world. 

Mr.  Clahk.  What  makes  you  say  that  the  fine-wool  industry  is 
confined  to  22  counties  in  eastern  Ohio  and  the  panhandle  section 
of  West  Virginia  and  5  or  6  counties  in  Pennsylvania! 

Mr.  Moore.  Because  that  is  historically  true.  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  historically  true  or  is  it  just  pride  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  people  who  happen  to  live  in  that  favored  section? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  repeat  that  we  are  not  swayed  in  our  judgment  by 
any  dispositions  of  pride,  but  simply  speak  from  the  facts. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  do  you  live  exactly  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  live  in  Mannington,  W.  Va.  My  home  has  been  in 
Wlieeling,  W.  Va.,  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  they  not  raise  just  as  good  wool  in  the  rest  of 
Ohio  and  Illinois  and  Missouri  and  Iowa  and  that « rich  country 
through  there  as  that  wool  that  you  raise} 

Mr.  MooRE.  They  can  not. 
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Mr.  Olark.  What  is  the  reason  t 

Mr.  Moore.  We  have  a  combination  of  influences  there.    We  have 
the  soil  and  the  climate  and  the  water  and  other  conditions  possibly 
entering  into  it  that  combine  to  make  a  superior  wool.    We  may  ship 
our  sheep  from  West  Virginia,  for  example,  800  miles  west,  or  out 
into  your  own  State — and  I  think  we  made  a  shipment  to  your  own 
State  not  long  ago — ^and  we  find  that  those  same  sheep  produce  a 
different  grade  of  wool  out  there  from  what  they  producea  at  home. 
Mr.  Clark.  What  kind  of  sheep  are  they? 
Mr.  Moore.  The  fine-wool  sheep. 
Mr.  CXark.  We  have  fine- wool  sheep,  too. 

Mr.  MooRE.  But  you  can  not  compare  with  us  in  point  of  quality 
on  your  wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have  as  ^ood  water  and  as  good  feed  for  our  sheep, 
and  have  the  same  breed  of  sheep. 

!&fr.  Moore.  That  may  be,  but  the  fact  is  you  can  not  produce  the 
Quality  of  wool  we  produce,  and  the  wool  you  produce  is  judged  by 
me  standard  of  that  produced  in  our  section. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  gentlemen  got  hold  of  the  association  and  fixed 
the  crades  yourselves  t 
'hb.  MooRE.  No;  our  quality  of  wool  fixes  the  grade. 
Mr.  Grosvenor.  Did  you  ever  find  any  discrimination  of  that  kind 
in  the  wool  prices  at  Boston  or  other  markets? 

Mr.  Moore.  The  quotation  of  prices  at  Boston  is  always  made  with 
reference  to  foreign  wools  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. 
Mr.  Grosvenor.  Exactly,  and  they  are  all  alike  ? 
Mr.  Moore.  All  alike;  yes.    That  refers  especially  to  this  fine- wool 
section. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  ^our  statement  is  true— ^and  of  course  I  am  not  ac- 
cusing you  of  malong  a  misstatement — ^it  is  a  very  curious  climatic  or 
some  other  fact. 
Mr.  Moore.  It  is  a  fact  nevertheless. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  two  or  three  more  questions.    What 
kind  of  land  do  you  raise  sheep  on  in  West  Virginia — ^is  it  mountain 
land  or  level  land? 
Mr.  Moore.  We  have  very  little  level  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand^  but  you  have  some  of  the  richest  land 
in  the  world  in  West  Virgima.  I  lived  there  a  couple  of  years  myself 
and  I  know  all  about  it. 
Mr.  Moore.  I  am  glad  you  are  a  fellow  West  Virginian. 
Mr.  Clark.  I  am  a  Kentuckian,  but  I  went  there  for  a  couple  of 
;ears — stayed  there  for  two  years — and  I  sometimes  wish  I  had 
stayed  there,  because  maybe  I  would  have  got  rich  if  I  had  gotten  in 
tiAl   What  is  the  price  of  the  land  that  you  raise  sheep  on  f 

Mr.  Moore.  It  varies  from  $100  to  two  and  a  half  an  acre.    Our 
more  valuable  lands,  however,  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
I  should  not  say  that  without  some  qualification.    There  are  some 
v^  valuable  lands  in  the  central  part  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Clark.  There  are  not  many  sheep  raised  in  the  Panhandle! 
Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  there  are. 
Mr.  Clark.  That  is  high-priced  land,  is  it  nott 
Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 
Mr.  Clark.  That  is  fine  land  t 
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Mr.  Moore,  Very  good  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  raise  nearly  all  these  sheep 
in  West  Virginia  on  rocky  land  that  you  can  not  do  anything  else 
with,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  MooRB.  No,  sir;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  sheep  are  raised  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Moore.  Thirty-eight  millions  and  a  little  over.  That  is,  there 
are  38,000,000  shorn.  We  have  a  lamb  nroduct;  about  50,000,000  all 
told.    I  was  speaking  of  the  number  of  fleeces. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  proportion  is  raised  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  can  give  you  those  figures  if  you  will  give  me  a  little 
time. 

Mr.  CiJUEtK.  I  wish  you  would  put  them  in  vour  brief .^ 

I  want  to  ask  you  half  a  dozen  questions  along  that  line.  Is  it  not 
true  that  just  in  proportion,  almost  precisely,  as  agricultural  lands, 
lands  fit  for  agriculture,  arable  lands,  lands  such  as  that  have  fi^ne 
up  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  and  Ohio  and  here  lately  in  West 
Virginia,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  all  that  agricultural 
country  proper,  that  the  sheep  industry  has  been  crowded  into  the 
mountains? 

Mr.  Moore.  Not  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  vou  believe  that  if  there  could  be  a  law  passed  to* 
daj,  as  imchangeable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  fixing 
this  Dingley  rate  on  wool  as  the  rate  to  prevail  forever,  that  the 
American  people  could  produce  enough  wool  in  the  United  States  to 
supply  the  wool  market* 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  not  be  cutting  out  more  profitable  agricul- 
ture ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Not  by  any  means.  Take  our  own  State  as  an  example. 
We  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  blank  acres;  that  is,  acres  -that 
have  not  been  reduced  to  producing  ability,  or  that  produce  no  crops; 
we  could  quadruple  our  sheep  in  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  sow  blue  grass? 

Mr.  Moore.  In  some  sections  of  the  State  we  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  soon  as  you  cut  the  timber  off  the  blue  grass  comes 
up  of  itself. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  true  of  some  sections  of  our  State,  and  we  are 
very  glad  it  is  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am,  too. 

Mr.  Moore.  We  take  from  you  the  honor  of  being  the  blue-grass 
country  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  always  said  the  best  blue-grass  country  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia,  although  that  grass 
grows  waist  high  in  Missouri.  But  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is 
this:  Is  not  this  an  industry  that  naturally  goes  to  land  that  you  can 
not  use  for  other  purposes? 

Air.  MooRE.  No ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  it  has  been  driven  out  of  that  fine 
farming  land  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  Missouri  and  Iowa? 

Mr.  MooRE.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  our  business  in  1892  and  '98 
and  '94  and  '95  and  '96  received  such  a  shock  that  our  shepherds  were 
resorting  to  every  sort  of  means  to  try  to  save  themselves  from  the 
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wreck;  they  tried  crossing  flocks  that  had  for  a  long  time  been  well 
bred,  so  as  to  produce  mutton,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  which  was 
brought  upon  us  by  the  effect  of  the  Wilson  law.  I  want  to  say  that 
we  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  that  that  law  gave  u& 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  you  can  not  recover  in  eleven  years,  is  not  that  evi- 
dence that  you  never  can  recover? 

l^Ir.  MooBE.  You  understand,  it  takes  eleven  years  or  more  to  put 
flocks  back  to  where  they  were,  even  hy  careful  breeding. 

Mr.  Clabk.  There  is  not  a  sheep  living  who  is  11  years  old,  is  there? 

)Ir.  MooBE.  Oh,  yes;  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  breed  up  again, 
and  our  fine  wool  is  the  result  of  careful  breeding,  as  well  as  our 
natural  advantages  and  conditions;  the  two  things  unite  to  help  us 
in  producing  this  fine  quality  of  wool.  We  were  well-nigh  paralyzed 
in  that  whole  section  of  country  by  the  applied  principle  of  the  Wilson 
biU. 

Mr.  Clabk.  But  I  take  it  under  the  remarkable  stimulus  of  the 
Dingley  law  eleven  years  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  get 
back  to  where  you  were. 

Mr.  MooBE.  We  are  getting  back. 

Mr.  Clabk.  But  you  have  nad  eleven  years,  and  you  have  not  got 
back  yet? 

Mr.  MooBE.  We  will  be  back.    I  speak  for  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  wool  is  lower 
this  year  than  it  was  last  year?    It  is  almost  one-half  lower,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Moobe.  No. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  much  lower  is  it? 

Mr.  Moobe.  It  sold  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  for  from  3  to  5 
cents  more  per  pound — that  is,  our  unwashed  wools  brought  22  and 
23  cents  earlier  in  the  season,  and  now  they  are  bringing  25  and  26 
cents.  Our  washed  wools  brought  26  and  28  cents  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  and  are  now  bringing  3^,  33,  and  33^  cents. 

Mr.  Clabk.  There  are  three  ways  to  make  profit  out  of  sheep — 
wool,  lambs,  and  mutton.  Does  the  price  of  wool  put  up  the  price  of 
mutton  or  not? 

Mr.  Moobe.  No,  sir;  the  price  of  mutton  is  controlled  largely  by 
the  price  of  other  meats  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Do  you  know  enough  about  the  sheep  business  in  the 
United  States  generally  to  know  where  they  use  the  oig  sheep? 

Mr.  MooRE.  In  the  mountain  country  and  in  the  dry  country. 

Mr.  Clabk.  In  the  agricultural  belt  proper  do  they  raise  a  small, 
inferior  sheep  ? 

Mr.  MooBE.  The  mutton  sheep  are  not  a  small  sheep. 

ilr.  Clabk.  What  kind  of  a  sheep  do  they  use  out  there? 

Mr.  Moobe.  You  have  the  down  sheep. 

Mr.  Clabk.  We  have  them  in  Missouri.    But  what  do  they  use  in 
the  semiarid  country  ? 
Mr.  MooB£.  They  have  crossed  their  flocks,  as  a  rule,  with  the 

Merino  ram,  and  have  produced  a  cross  that  has  not  quite  such  an 

extent  of  carcass,  not  quite  so  much  weight,  but  still  it  is  regarded  as 

a  wool-producing  sheep  find  produces  finer  wool  than  would  be  pro- 
duced on  the  coarser. 
Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  sheep  raised  on  the  Cata- 

Jma  Islands? 
Mr.  MooEE.  I  have  not. 
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Mr.  Clark.  They  are  about  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  or  one-eightfa 
as  big  as  the  sheep  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Moore.  You  say  one-sixth  as  large? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  That  is  in  the  Catalina  Islands.  That  is  the 
ideal  sheep-raising  country,  so  they  told  me  when  I  was  in  Cali- 
fornia. Of  course  I  have  suspicions  about  that  since  I  heard  the 
Californians  here. 

Mr.  Moore.  It  depends  on  what  may  make  up  an  ideal  sheep 
country.  The  Argentine  Republic  is  an  ideal  sheep  country  in  point 
of  production. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  you  not  have  enough  patriotism,  enough  inter- 
est in  increasing  the  revenue  of  the  country,  to  stand  a  little  shave 
off  of  this  duty  on  wool  from  the  Dingley  bill? 

Mr.  Moore.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  can  stand  the  least  bit  You 
will  agree  with  me  that- the  law  of  self-preservation  is  a  good  law? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes ;  and  there  is  another  law  that  is  a  good  law,  and 
that  is  to  supply  enough  money  to  run  the  Government. 

Mr.  Moore.  But  it  would  be  a  faulty  policy  to  save  the  Govern- 
ment by  smiting  one  of  our  principal  industries. 

Mr.  Clark.  Here  is  the  question:  We  have  to  raise  more  revenue 
and  have  to  raise  it  out  of  the  tariff,  and  yet  everyone  who  appears 
before  us  wants  to  hold  stiff  the  rate  he  has,  and  if  we  don't  nave 
any  reduction  anywhere  how  are  we  going  to  raise  the  necessary 
revenue  for  thepurposes  of  the  Government? 
^  Mr.  Moore.  We  are  standpatters  of  a  royal  type ;  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  you  get  for  your  wool  in  1896  that  you 
are  now  getting  32  cents  a  pound  for? 

Mr.  Moore.  We  got  12  cents  and  15  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  What  is  the  average  weight  of  your  sheep? 

Mr.  Moore.  In  Ohio  it  is  6^  pounds,  in  West  Virginia  it  is  5} 
pounds,  and  in  Pennsylvania  it  is  just  6  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Twelve  and  one-half  cents  a  pound  is  what  you  got 
in  1896? 

Mr.  Moore.  Twelve  to  15  cents;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  answer  just  now  that  you  were  selling  at 
22  cents? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes;  this  year,  not  in  1896. 

Mr.  Clark.  Brother  Fordney  is  raising  it  10  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say  that  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year  wool  brought  25,  26,  and  27  cents,  but  tiiat  that 
wool  was  now  bringing  30  and  32  cents. 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is,  the  washed  wool? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes.  We  sell  wool  on  the  basis  of  washed  and  un- 
washed wool.  The  unwashed  wool  of  the  same  quality  as  the  washed 
wool  would  be  sold  for  20  or  22  this  year. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  suppose  you  know  that  short  cotton  has  no  protec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  do  not  know  much  about  cotton. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  know  that  in  the  same  year  that  cotton  sold  for 
from  4  to  6  cents? 
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Mr.  Moore.  No;  I  do  not  know  about  cotton.  I  have  not  kept  my- 
self informed  as  to  the  production  of  cotton  or  the  prevailing  prices 
for  cotton. 

Mr.  Grioqs  During  three  years  cotton  sold  for  from  4  to  6  cents, 
without  any  relation  whatever  to  the  tariff.  That  is  about  one-half 
the  cost  of  production. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  know  this.    In  the  town  where  I  live 

Mr.  Gbiggs.  And  your  wools  not  ^o  down  more  than  one-half! 

Mr.  Moore.  It  went  down  one-half;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  say  it  did  not  ^o  down  more  than  one-half. 

Mr.  Moore.  I  could  not  speaK  as  to  the  corresponding  relation  be- 
tween the  price  of  cotton  and  wool. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Everything  went  low  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Was  not  everything  low  at  that  time,  whether  pro- 
tected or  improtected  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Moore.  Everything  was  low. 

Mr.  GB08VEN0R.  tes;  everything  goes  together.  . 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  percentage  of  labor  cost  in  the  price  of 
wool? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Say  wool  is  selling  for  22  cents  a  pound.  What  per 
cent  of  that  is  labor  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  for  anybody  to  answer, 
there  are  so  many  features  that  enter  into  the  production  of  a  pound 
of  wooL  I  could  not  fix  any  basis  that  would  be  conservative.  I 
should  estimate  the  production  of  a  pound  of  wool  as  being  dependent 
upon  the  valuation  of  the  land,  upon  different  food  values,  different 
prices  of  labor,  and  all  those  things  entering  into  the  consideration ; 
so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  an  estimate  that  would  be  authorita- 
tive. 

Mr.  CiuAKK.  There  is  less  labor  cost  in  raising  wool  than  in  raising 
most  anything  else  on  the  land,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  don't  know,  sir.    I  would  not  pretend  to  sa} . 

Mr.  Clark.  All  the  labor  that  ever  attaches  to  it  is  putting  up  a 
fence  to  keep  the  sheep  in  the  field  and  fix  a  place  for  them  to  stay 
and  feeding  them  and  shearing  them  and  taking  them  to  market  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  If  you  enumerate  a  few  other  ftiings  you  will  have 
mentioned  about  all.  If  you  entertain  the  idea  that  to  take  care  of 
a  flock  of  sheep  is  mere  pastime,  you  are  certainly  mistaken.  It  re- 
quires good  muscle  and  good  brain  and  careful  attention.  Flocks  of 
sbeep  are  more  sensitive  to  neglect  than  any  other  animals. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  sheep  have  to  be  well  taken  care  of,  and  so  do 
hogs;  but  I  still  ask  you  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  less  labor 
cost  in  the  production  of  sheep  than  almost  any  other  agricultural 
industry? 

Mr.  Moore.  I  could  not  answer  that;  but  I  don't  think  so.  Take 
some  crops,  like  small  fruits,  berries,  and  so  forth.  I  am  sure  they 
do  not  require  any  more  labor  than  to  take  care  of  an  average  flock 
of  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  raised  berries,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Moore.  Not  very  much. 
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STATEMENT  HADE  BT  P.  0.  JOHNSTON,  BLACSTOOT,  IDAHO,  IN 

BEHALF  OF  THE  IDAHO  WOOLOBOWERS. 

Wednesday,  December  £,  1908. 

My  name  is  P.  G.  Johnston;  residence,  Blackfoot,  Idaho.  I  repre- 
sent the  Idaho  woolgrowers  and  am  also  a  member  of  the  National 
Woolgrowers'  Association,  executive  committee  and  board  of  control 
I  have  been  actively  engaged  in  woolgrowing  for  the  past  twenty- 
three  years  in  the  States  of  Utah,  Wyoming,  Nevada,  and  Idaho. 
The  cost  of  wool  production  has  during  the  last  ten  years  increased 
very  much.  In  order  to  obtain  a  relative  statement  bearing  on  the 
cost  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  expenses  incurred  ten  years  ago  and  the  expense  at  present,  and 
apply  them  to  a  given  number  of  sheep,  which  constitute  a  flock, 
namely,  1,700  head,  consisting  of  1,200  ewes  and  their  lambs  and 
600  yearlings. 

In  1897  tne  expenses  incurred  were: 

1  herder,  at  $35  a  month $420 

1  camp  tender,  at  $25  a  month 300 

Board  for  the  two  of  them,  $25  per  month 300 

Shearing,  at  7  cents  each 119 

Feeding  hay,  at  20  cents  each 340 

Total 1, 479 

In  1907  the  expenses  incurred  were : 

1  herder,  $50  per  month $600 

1  camp  tender,  at  $40  per  month 480 

Board  for  the  two  men,  $50  per  month 600 

Forest  reserve  grazing  fee,  7  cents  each _- 119 

Shearing,  at  10  cents  each 170 

Feeding  hay,  at  50  cents  each i 875 

Total 2,844 

From  the  foregoing  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction has  actually  increased  $1,365.  The  present  tariff  protection 
of  11  cents  per  pound  on  a  7-pound  fleece  (which  is  the  Idaho  aver- 
age) amounts  to  $1,309,  and,  as  above  stated,  the  increase  in  expense 
being  $1,365,  it  will  be  readily  observed  that  the  tariff  is  more  than 
offset  bv  the  advanced  cost  of  production.  The  sheep  husbandry  is 
one  of  Idaho's  most  foremost  industries  and  the  profits  derived  there- 
from are  being  used  in  assisting  to  develop  the  State  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  namely,  the  building  of  homes,  schools,  and 
churches,  and  bringing  to  pass  that  growth  of  community  life  in  our 
agricultural  centers  which  makes  residence  therein  really  enjoyable 
and  means  much  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  State. 

The  business  is  one  that  requires  constant  patience  and  care  and  can 
not  be  neglected  even  for  a  day  in  the  entire  year.  The  shepherd  of 
to-day  is  the  flock  owner  of  to-morrow.  The  Idaho  woolgrower  and 
the  people  of  Idaho  in  general  are  very  desirous  that  the  present  tariff 
remain  just  as  it  is. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  bill  on  the  woolgrowing 
industry  of  Idaho,  it  needs  no  comment  whatever.  Its  effect  has  been 
indelibly  stamped  upon  the  mind  of  every  man  engaged  in  the  wool 
industry  in  Idaho.  I  want  again  to  repeat  that  I  think  that  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  tariff  means  disaster  to  the  business.    Conditions  have 
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changed  in  that  industry.  The  country  has  been  rapidly  settling  up, 
and  the  cost  of  production,  according  to  these  figures,  which  are  abso- 
lutely true,  on  the  basis  set  forth,  justifies  us  in  asking  that  the  tariff 
remain  where  it  is  on  wool,  which  is  a  finished  product  to  the  farmer 
and  to  the  laborer. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  your  herd  of  1,700  sheep  cost  per 
head? 

Mr.  Johnston.  At  what  period  of  time? 

Mr.  Clark.  At  any  period  of  time.  The  present  period  is  pref- 
erable. 

Mr.  Johnston.  In  the  year  1903  they  were  worth  $1  each ;  in  the 
year  1908  they  were  worth  $2.50  each,  and  in  the  year  1907  they  were 
worth  ^.50  each. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  are  they  worth  now? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  I  think  $3.50  would  be  an  average  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  they  worth  $3.50  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Clark.  Is  it  the  same  sort  of  sheep? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes;  the  same  sort  of  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  they  not  been  graded  up  by  breeding  in  the  last 
eleven  years? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  have  been  increasing  somewhat  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  same  kind  of  sheep  out  there 
will  raise  more  wool  and  produce  more  mutton  than  heretofore  on 
account  of  their  higher  grade? 

Mr.  Johnston.  They  will  make  more  mutton,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  they  not  make  twice  as  much  mutton  as  hereto- 
fore? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  they  not  make  twice  as  much  wool? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  According  to  the  last  figures  you  read  you  have  $2,840 
yearly  expenses.    Is  not  your  pasture  free? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  not  running  your  sheep  on  government  land? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  we  are  paying  for  the  sheep  which  we  run  on 
the  government  range. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  have  to  pay  for  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Possibly  $6  in  some  instances. 

Mr.  Clark.  State  it  in  all  instances. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  am  ndt  prepared  to  give  the  figures  on  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  the  Government  commence  to  charge  for 
running  sheep  on  the  ranges? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  but  for  ten  years  it 
has  been  necessary  for  the  western  sheep  grower  to  develop  and  estab- 
lish himself  permanently  by  investment  in  real  estate,  eitner  through 
scrip  railroad  lands  or  the  public  lands,  or  leasing  or  buying  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  know  that  conditions  have  changed  since  the 
smaller  farmers  came  in.    How  much  rent  do  you  have  to  pay  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  would  be  unable  to  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  About  how  much? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  pay  20  cents  to  the  State  and  12^  cents  to  the 
Government 

Mr.  Clark.  For  pasturing  land? 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  is  more  than  the  average. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  average?  I  am  not  trying  to  trap  you  in 
any  way.    I  just  want  to  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  am  trying  to  answer  so  that  I  will  not  be  trapped. 
I  do  not  want  to  make  any  statement  that  I  can  not  substantiate. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  you  to  state  it  if  you  know. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  do  not  know.  We  pay  the  Government  for  the 
summer  range  and  we  pay  the  State  for  the  spring  range. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  do  not  pay  twice  for  the  same  acreage? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Oh,  no.  " 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  rent  as  many  acres  during  the  winter  as  you 
do  during  the  summer,  or  is  it  about  the  same  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  It  is  not  always  that  we  are  able  to  winter  all  of 
our  sheep.  It  is  seldom  that  we  are  able  to  do  it  during  the  winter. 
We  take  the  sheep  in  and  feed  them  hay. 

Mr.  CiJiRK.  Then,  if  that  be  so  you  do  not  rent  as  much  land  from 
the  State  for  winter  purposes? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  trying  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  is  as  to  how 
much  pasturage  you  have  for  sheep  and  what  it  costs  you. 

Mr.  Johnston.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  value  the  real  estate  hold- 
ing necessary  to  handle  sheep  in  the  State  of  Idaho  under  present 
conditions  and  charge  a  reasonable  interest  upon  that  investment  I 
will  submit  a  statement  which  will  be  entirely  true  and  will  answer 
your  question.    I  can  not  do  it  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  well ;  I  wish  you  would  do  that.  I  am  not  trying 
to  bother  you.  I  merely  want  the  information.  If  you  own"  tlie 
land — and  I  assume  that  you  do,  and  if  you-  do  not  you  ought  to — 
but  if  you  own  the  land,  then  with  this  flock  of  1,700  sheep  as  a  unit, 
tell  us  how  much  the  real  estate  is  worth  and  the  interest  on  it,  and 
then  how  much  it  costs  for  outside  pasturage,  food,  the  labor  for 
shearing,  and  all  the  other  expenses,  and  then  on  the  other  side  put 
your  income,  and  from  that  subtract  the  other  amount,  and  it  will 
give  you  the  amount  of  profit,  which  will  be  divided  by  the  capital 
invested. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  should  be  elad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  raise  fine  sheep  in  Idaho,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Strictly  speaking,  only  a  small  amount.  We  raise 
what  is  known  as  the  graded  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  constantly  increasing  the  grade? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  are  constantly  crossing  the  grades  and  breed- 
ing back  and  forth  in  an  endeavor  to  produce  that  kind  of  sheep  that 
wnl  best  stand  the  climutic  conditions  and  produce  a  reasonable 
amount  of  mutton. 

Mr.  Clark.  For  what  do  you  breed  principally  in  Idaho,  for  the 
mutton  or  for  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  breed  for  both  in  equal  proportion.  They  are 
both  equally  considered. 

Mr.  Clark.  May  I  ask  you  what  kind,  of  sheep  you  breed  ?  What 
is  the  name  of  the  breed  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Our  present  flock  of  sheep  we  have  owned  for 
twenty-one  years,  and  we  are  continually  mixmg  and  buying  breeds. 
It  is  not  possible  on  those  ranges,  with  their  rigorous  climate,  to  get 
something  that  is  standard  and  that  will  stand  the  climate,  but  it  is 
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necessary  to  intermingle  the  breeds  continuously  in  an  endeavor  to 
maintain  that  dcjgree  of  vigorousness  that  will  permit  sheep  to  endure 
that  rigorous  winter  climate. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  raise  those  big  sheep,  what  we  call  the 
Shropshiredowns,  which  are  raised  in  the  northern  part  of  Missouri 
and  m  Illinois  and  Iowa? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  think  I  can  answer  that  if  you  will  state  the 
weight  of  the  Shropshiredowns. 

Mr.  Clabk.  WelL  they  are  as  big  as  a  yearling  calf,  some  of  them. 
Have  you  plenty  oi  water  in  Idaho  for  sheep-raising  purposes? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  have  in  certain  places,  but  we  nave  our  arid 
re^on. 

Air.  Clark.  Do  your  sheep  drink  any  water  at  all? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  sometimes  the  case  on  the  western  coast  with  these 
big  sheep  that  they  will  start  to  breeding  them,  and  as  they  do  not 
get  a  drop  of  water  they  gradually  go  down  in  weight. 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  our  sheep  go  out  in  the  snow  six  weeks  in  a 
season.  The  arid  lands  are  40  to  50  miles  from  us  and  our  sheep 
get  water  from  the  snow. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  raise  a  breed  of  sheep  in  Nevada  and  on  the 
islands  off  the  coast  of  California  that  never  drink  a  drop  of  water 
from  the  time  they  come  into  the  world  until  they  get  to  be  old  sheep. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  would  not  be  able  to  verify  that,  though  it  mignt 
be  true. 

Mr.  Ct^rk.  It  is  true,  provided  the  people  who  told  it  to  me  told 
the  truth.  Of  course,  I  ao  not  know.  I  know  that  when  they  told 
me  that  these  sheep  on  the  Catalina  Islands  did  not  get  a  drop  of 
water  to  drink,  it  surprised  me  very  much.  I  was  told  that  that  was 
the  case  in  Nevada;  and  when  I  came  across  a  man  in  the  Catalina 
Islands  who  had  a  herd  of  sheep — over  100 — I  cross-examined  him 
after  he  told  me  this  tale.  I  asked  him  what  the  quality  of  the  meat 
was  and  he  said  that  it  was  drier  than  the  meat  of  other  sheep,  and 
I  consider  that  it  must  be  considerably  drier. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  in  your  statement  that  your  expenses  in  rais- 
ing sheep  were  $2,840? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  manv  pounds  of  wool  will  you  obtain  on  an 
average  from  those  sheep  1 

Mr.  Johnston.  Seven  pounds. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  you  get  11,900  pounds  at  22  cents  a  pound,  it  would 
be  $2,606  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  do  not  get  22  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  do  you  get? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  would  say  about  17  cents. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  5  cents  of  that  will  have  to  come  off,  and  there- 
fore you  get  about  $1,800  at  17  cents  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  are  losing  $1,000  a  year  on  the  flock? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  we  produce  a  quantity  of  mutton,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  that  we  could  not  stay  in  business. 

Ifr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  production  of  mutton  per  year?  We  have 
the  oosty  and  now  what  is  the  value  of  the  mutton  i 
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Mr.  Johnston.  If  the  paper  which  I  have  promised  to  prepare  for 
Mr.  Clark  will  satisfy  you  and  answer  your  question  I  will  put  tliat 
in  the  statement. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  sheep  do  you  have  in  a  herd  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Seventeen  hundred  is  the  limit  made  by  the  forest 
reserve.  That  is  the  limit  of  the  grown  sheep  that  can  be  put  into 
the  herd.  Since  that  is  the  limit  used,  and  I  estimate  an  increase  of 
80  per  cent,  that  is  the  basis  for  the  statement  which  I  make. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  sell  about  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No  ;  we  must  retam  some. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  some  die  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 


STATEMENT  OF  T.  M.  WILSON.  OF  DOUOLAS,  WYO.,  BEFBESENT- 
INO  THE  NATIONAL  WOOL  OBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Thursdat,  December  5,  1908. 

Mr.  WiusoN.  I  am  from  central  Wyoming — Douglas.  I  am  west- 
em  vice-president  .of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association.  I  am 
here  to  represent  them  and  the  powers. 

I  have  no  idea  of  coming  be^re  this  committee  with  any  stump 
speech  or  any  set  phrases.  I  am  watching  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri now,  because  I  noticed  him  yesterday  all  day  trying  to  help  us 
out,  and  I  know  he  is  going  to  help  me  out  because  his  name  is  Clark, 
the  same  name  as  that  of  our  Senator  from  Wyoming,  and  I  know 
that  anybody  bj  the  name  of  Clark  is  all  right. 

Before  starting,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one 
thing  that  I  saw  in  the  Wa^ington  Post.  I  have  no  intention  of 
findmg  fault  with  the  press  because  they  have  treated  us  fairly  all 
the  way  through,  but  in  this  case  they  have  made  a  mistake.  I  see 
here  on  the  first  page  of  the  Post 

The  Chairbian.  Seally,  we  are  not  considering  the  tariff  from 
what  is  said  in  the  newspapers— — 

Mr.  Wilson.  But  if  the  chairman  will  excuse  me  for  just  a 
moment 

The  Chairbian.  And  I  wish  to  remind  the  gentleman  that  there 
are  a  good  many  other  people  waiting  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  just  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  one  thing. 
[Bead:] 

This  titular  clerk  of  the  finance  committee.  It  is  charged,  was  paid  by  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Growers,  and  when  his  activities  were  concluded, 
the  efficiency  of  which,  said  Mr.  Bennett,  Is  witnessed  by  paragraph  304  of  the 
tariff  act,  the  association  made  him  a  "  present "  of  $5,000. 

Now,  I  am  here  to  say  that  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association 
never  made  anybody  a  present  of  one  cent. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is  claimed  that  the  money 
was  paid  by  the  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association. 
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Mr.  WiMON.  But  the  paper  has  got- 


The  Chairman.  Was  not  that  the  case,  Mr.  Clark  ?  It  was  not  the 
Wool  Growers'  Association,  but  the  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  the  Wool  Growers'  Association  here. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  paper  got  it  wrong  if  that  is  what  it  says.  It  is 
the  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  which  Mr.  Whitman  was  "  it." 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have,  as  I  have  told  you,  no  set 
speech.    I  come  here  to  represent  the  woolgrowers  alone,  the  wool- 

f"owers  of  Missouri  just  as  much  as  the  woolgrowers  of  Wyoming. 
^ot  mixed  up  in  a  runaway  accident ;  I  am  limping  in  one  leg,  and 
will  have  to  lean  a  little  bit,  so  the  committee  will  excuse  that. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  does  not  affect  your  vocal  apparatus,  you 
may  go  oil 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  hope  not  I  am  here  to  make  a  confession  that  is 
humiliating  for  any  man  to  make.  I  know  that  the  gentlemen  here 
when  they  go  to  borrow  money  tell  how  good  they  are  and  how  good 
their  collateral  is.  Now,  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  the  sheep  col- 
lateral of  the  West  is  looked  on  as  first-class.  I  am  originally  from 
Ohio,  but,  like  most  ^od  Ohio  men,  moved  out  of  the  State. 

The  Chaibman.  WelL  there  must  be  a  few  left  there. 

Mr.  WiLaoN.  Yes.  Now,  gentlemen^  I  went  to  the  county  clerk  of 
Converse  County,  Wvo.,  and  asked  hmi  to  give  me  a  report  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  sheepmen  in  Wyoming,  as  shown  by  the  chattel- 
mortgage  record.  I  got  the  full  report  from  our  own  county,  and  I 
got  a  kind  of  a  summary  from  Natrona  County,  and  from  one  of  the 
other  counties,  merelv  a  guess.  I  have  this  information  from  Con- 
verse County  certified  to  by  the  clerk.  You  must  remember  that  the 
eounties  of  Wyoming  are  bigger  than  the  Eastern  States,  and  yet 
we  have  only  a  few  people  in  them.  For  instance,  the  first  on  the 
list  was  750  sheep,  with  a  mortgage  of  $1,380.  The  next  was  5,500 
sheep,  with  a  mortgage  of  $15,(W0.  The  next  is  2,012  sheep,  with  a 
mortgage  of  $3,500,  and  so  on  down  the  list,  gentlemen,  until  the 
total  shows  225,585  sheep,  with  a  mortgage  indebtedness,  as  on  record 
in  the  county,  and  certified  to  by  the  clerk,  of  $566,736,  or  in  the 
neiehborhooa  of  $2.50  a  head  on  each  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  Please  file  that  with  the  reporter.  Does  that  in- 
clude all  of  the  sheep  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  is  only  Converse  County — one  county. 

The  Chaibman.  Does  it  include  all  of  the  sheep  in  that  county  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  I  am  coming  to  that  a  little  later,  if  the  chair- 
man will  excuse  me. 

The  Chaibman.  What  I  wanted  to  know  was  whether  there  are  any 
fiheep  not  mortgaged ;  and  if  so,  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Inat  is  what  I  am  coming  ta 
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(Following  is  the  statement  referred  to :) 

Converse  County,  State  of  Wyoming,  November  27,  1908,  on  record  of  even  date. 
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State  of  Wyoming,  County  of  Converse,  ss: 

I,  L.  W.  Glelland,  county  clerk  in  and  for  Converse  County,  Wyo.,  do  hereby 
certify  that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  of  the  mort- 
gage records,  showing  the  number  of  sheep  and  the  amount  mortgaged  for  in 
said  county. 

I  further  certify  that  the  total  number  of  sheep  in  said  county,  as  shown  by 
the  assessment  rolls  of  said  county,  is  346,792  sheep. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  county  this  28th  day  of  November,  A.  D. 
1008. 

L.  W.  Clelland,  County  Clerk, 

[■EAift]  T.  C.  Rowley,  Deputy. 

I  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Maurer,  president  of  the  C-  F.  Maurer 
Invest!hient  Company,  of  Douglas,  Wyo.,  and  said  to  him : 

Will  yon  please  advise  me  at  once  as  to  the  proportion  of  sheep  in  Converse 
County  haying  mortgages  against  them  relative  to  those  sheep  in  the  same 
county  that  have  no  mortgage  against  them,  but  have  borrowed  money  against 
them?  I  wish  to  use  this  in  a  hearing  before  the  tariff  committee  in  Washing- 
ton, and  would  like  your  reply  at  once. 

Now,  Mr.  Maurer  has  been  in  the  loan  business  there  for  over  twenty 
years,  and  here  is  his  answer: 

In  response  to  your  Inquiry  as  to  loans  on  sheep  and  sheep  paper,  would  say 
that  my  experience  in  the  loan  business  for  the  past  twenty  years  shows  that 
about  40  per  cent  of  the  loans  is  made  on  stock  in  the  sheep  companies,  and  the 
balance  made  on  mortgages  on  sheep  or  other  property  owned  by  sheepmen  or 
sheep  companies.  The  loans  on  stock  would  of  course  not  appear  on  the  records 
of  the  county. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  that  indicates  that 
sheep  growing  is  not  only  a  ^od  business,  but  a  safe  business  to  lend 
money  on;  a  prosperous  business? 

Mr.  WnjsoN.  It  has  been  a  safe  business  to  lend  money  on,  because 
the  sheepmen  don't  know  how  to  get  away  with  it.  This  letter  shows 
that  40  per  cent  of  all  the  money  borrowed  on  sheep  is  borrowed  on 
collateral  and  on  loans  that  do  not  show  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  it  will  not  interrupt  you  in  your  statement,  I  would 
like  to  ask  what  you  are  citing  those  mortgages  fort 
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Mr.  WiuaoN.  Simply,  Mr.  Clark,  to  show  you  and  the  gentlemen  of 
this  committee  that  the  present  tariff  on  wool  has  not  made  the  sheep 
men  rich. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  does  not  prove  that. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  beg  pardon.  •  ' 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  I  wanted  to  so  into  the  sheep  business,  for  instance. 
in  Wyoming,  I  would  have  to  borrow  money  to  go  in  on.  That  woula 
not  show  that  the  sheep  industry  was  not  prosperous;  it  would  show 
that  I  did  not  have  the  money  to  invest  in  the  sheep  business. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  know,  Mr.  Clark.    If  you  will  pardon  me 

Mr.  Clabk.  I  will  withdraw  that  now.  I  simply  wanted  to  know 
what  you  cited  those  figures  for. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  I  sent  the  same  letter  to  the  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Douglas,  Wyo.,  and  here  is  the  reply. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  just  state  the  substance  of  the  letter 
without  reading  it  in  full  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  a  short  letter. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  go  ahead 

Mr.  Wilson  (reads) : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  28th,  making  Inqnlry  as  to  our  opinion  of  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  number  of  sheep  in  Ck)nverse  County  upon  which 
mortgage  has  not  been  given  for  borrowed  money  bears  to  the  number  of  sheep 
covered  by  mortgage,  we  are  unable  with  the  data  at  hand  to  malse  this  com- 
parison, but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  there  are  over  200,000  sheep 
in  this  county  upon  which  money  is  advanced  either  upon  shares  in  corporations 
owning  them  as  security  or  otherwise  borrowed.  We  trust  that,  though  this 
does  not  absolutely  answer  your  question,  it  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  you 
In  arriving  at  the  comparison  desired.  Signed  by  J.  De  Forest  Richarda, 
PreBldent. 

That  is,  there  are  225,000  sheep  in  that  county  that  are  mortgaged 
and  there  are  200,000  head,  according  to  Mr.  Kichards,  upon  which 
have  been  borrowed  money  without  giving  any  mortgage  security 
that  is  entered  on  the  record;  that  is,  they  give  stock  in  their  com- 
panies or  notes  of  their  organizations  as  collateral. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  many  unencumbered  sheep  are  there  in  the 
county  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  association  returns  show  that  there  are  none. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  All  the  sheep  have  an  incumbrance  upon  them? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Now,  I  want  to  supply  some  information  there  because  I  knew  that 
Mr.  Clark  would  ask  me  that  later,  and  that  is  that  the  lands  are 
not  counted  on  the  assessment  roll,  but  when  a  man  gives  a  mortgage 
he  counts  the  land  and  everything. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  you  anything  but  sheep  in  the  county? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  cattle,  and  what  is  true  of  sheep  is 
true  of  cattle.  And  I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has  asked  me  that 
question. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  every  sheep  in  the 
county  has  an  indebtedness  against  it  of  $2.50? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  every  head  of  cattle  in  the  county  has  a  mort- 
ga^  a^inst  it,  in  proportion  to  its  value,  the  same  as  the  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  That  is,  a  mortgage  or  collateral  security. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  same  thing? 

Mr.  WnjBON.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Gbiggs.  a  gentleman  testified  here  yesterday  that  sheep  out 
in  Idaho  were  worth  $1.50.  Are  not  Wyoming  sheep  worth  more 
than  that? 

Mr.  AVnjsoN.  They  are  worth  more ;  decidedly. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  are  they  worth? 

Mr.  Wilson.  A  Sfood  breedmg  yew  in  Wyoming  to-day  will  sell  for 
from  $4  to  $4.50  a  head.  The  state  assessment,  I  oelieve,  values  them 
at  $2  and  $2.50. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  there  is  an  indebtedness  against  them  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  sheep? 

Mr.  WiifiON.  I  did  not  want  the  committee  to  get  that  idea.  The 
idea  is  this:  While  those  sheep  had  an  indebtedness  against  them, 
there  is  also  a  vast  amount  of  real  estate  that  is  back  behmd  this,  and 
that  is  also  mortgaged;  and  the  mortgages  on  the  record  as  shown 
here  are  not  the  collateral  for  the  loans,  but  the  real  estate  plus  that 
is  the  collateral  for  the  loan. 

^  Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  not  because  in  every  new  country  the  ambi- 
tious young  fellows  go  out  there — ^the  very  cream  of  the  country  as 
a  matter  of  fact — ^to  embark  in  business,  and  they  have  not  the  money 
with  which  to  do  it;  and  that  they  are  borrowing  money  to  go  into 
the  business!  That  has  been  the  history  of  the  country  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  Wyoming  is  not  at  all  exceptional  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  Wilson.  All  we  ask  of  this  committee,  gentlemen,  is  this,  to 

g've  the  best  men  from  Missouri  who  are  mated  with  the  best  girls 
om  Massachusetts  a  chance  to  work  out  their  own  salvation ;  give 
them  the  same  chance  that  you  have  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  we  put  no  duty  on  that  proposition  at  all. 

Mr.  WuJ30N.  There  is  none  now,  but  give  us  the  same  chance.  We 
are  a  new  country.  I  was  at  the  reciprocity  convention  in  Chicago, 
and  a  gentleman  from  Massachusetts — I  forget  his  name — ^got  up 
and  told  us  that  all  of  the  natural  resources  of  Massachusetts  were 
used  up,  and  that  they  had  to  go  where  they  could  get  cheaper  coal, 
lumber,  and  so  on.  Gentlemen,  we  are  in  this  sheep  business;  we 
are  building  an  empire.  We  have  got  more  work  and  more  labor  to 
put  1  acre  under  cultivation  in  Wyoming  than  they  had  in  Ohio 
or  Missouri  or  Alabama  to  put  10  acres  under  cultivation.  We  only 
ask  you  to  give  us  a  chance  to  be  a  part  of  the  American  Union; 
give  us  a  chance  to  work  out  our  own  salvation.  I  have  given  you 
Sie  facts  here  as  shown  by  the  record,  and,  as  Mr.  Clark  says,  the 
best  men,  the  cream  of  what  we  have  in  the  East,  go  West.  We 
haven't  gotten  old  enough  yet  to  have  men  there  that  have  been  bom 
and  raised  there,  with  very  few  exceptions.  The  people  there  are 
from  Ohio  J  from  Maine,  from  New  York,  and  from  Alabama.  Our 
liveryman  m  our  town  is  from  Alabama.  They  are  from  every  State 
in  the  Union.  And  those  people,  as  Mr.  Clark  says,  are  the  cream 
of  what  you  have  got,  because  the  dead  men  do  not  go  West. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  specific  thing  do  you  want? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  simply  want  this.  We  have  shown  you  that 
under  present  conditions  we  are  indebted,  and  heavily  indebted.  Now, 
then,  we  simply  come  here,  gentlemen,  asking  you  to  at  least  give  us 
what  we  have  got.  We  do  not  ask  anything  else.  If,  under  exist- 
ing conditons,  we  have  not  been  able  to  pile  up  the  fortunes  that  we 
have  been  accused  of — ^under  existing  conditions  when  it  is  shown  that 
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in  Conyerse  County  eyery  sheep  in  the  county  has  an  indebtedness 
against  it,  we  simpfy  come  to  this  committee  and  ask  them 

The  Chairman.  How  many  sheep  are  there  in  that  countyt 

Mr.  Wilson.  There  are  ^5,000  under  mortgage,  and  Mr.  Richards, 
the  banker,  says  there  are  200,000  sheep  in  the  county  upon  which 
money  is  adyanced ;  and  I  understand  there  are  347,292,  certified  by 
the  clerk,  on  the  assessment  roll,  and  there  are  a  hundred  thousand 
more  sheep  mortgaged  than  on  the  assessment  roll,  but  they  do  not 
count  the  lands  on  the  assessment  roll,  but  they  do  count  them  in  the 
mortgages. 

Mr.  &)UTELL.  What  was  the  price  of  fleece  wool  in  1900? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  went  into  the  sheep  business  in  1903,  and  if 
you  will  ask  me  something  about  the  business  from  1903  on  I  will  try 
to  answer  it. 

Mr.  BoxTTELL.  Then  what  was  the  price  of  fleece  wool  in  19031 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  1903  we  sold  fleece  wool  at  6  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  is  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  year  we  sold  the  same  wool  at  15f  cents.  Last 
year  we  sold  the  same  wool  at  22f  cents. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  was  in  1907  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  In  1907 ;  yes. 

Mr.  BocTfELL.  What  was  the  price  of  pulled  wool  in  1903? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Now,  I  want  the  committee  to  understand  one  thing, 
and  that  is  this,  that  on  pulled  wool  and  these  schedules  I  know  noth- 
ing. If  the  committee  wishes  to  ask  me  any  question  in  regard  to 
raising  sheep  and  the  cost  of  production,  I  can  answer  and  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  uiswer. 

Mr.  BoTTTELL.  I  supposed  there  was  some  competition  between 

EuUed  and  fleece  wool,  and  I  did  not  know,  as  you  were  in  the  mar- 
et,  but  that  you  might  know  what  it  was. 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  kill  considerable  mutton  each  year  to  feed  the 
men,  and  all  that  mutton  is  killed  with  the  wool  short.  We  throw  the 
hides  away,  for  they  are  not  worth  enough  to  bring  them  from  the 
ranch  to  the  market  I  will  say  as  to  fine  wool,  that  the  price  of  the 
wool  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  fiber. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  do  not  know  the  prices  of  pulled  wool  for  the 
dates  for  which  you  haye  given  prices  of  the  fleece  wool  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  pay  no  attention  to  the  prices,  and  another  thing, 
you  are  talking  about  the  price  of  pulling  tne  wool 

]tfr.  Boutell.  I  wanted  to  get  the  price  to  the  consumer,  that  is 
aU. 

.  Mr.  WiLflON.  It  costs  10  cents  a  fleece  to  get  the  wool  off.    That  is 
what  we  paid  this  year. 


STATEHEHT  OF  AHBBEW  T.  SOUS,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS.,  IN  ADVO- 
CACY OF  BEDUCTION  OF  DUTIES  ON  WOOL. 

Thursday,  December  5,  1908. 

Mr.  Sous.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to  discuss  this 
question  in  a  broad  sense.  What  1  have  got  to  say  will  take  me  ten 
minutes,  but  I  want  to  come  to  the  point,  and  I  think  I  can  show  you 
some  things  here  that  have  been  avoided  by  some  of  the  other  wit- 
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The  people  of  this  country  have  adopted  a  protective  policy  not  to 
advance  prices,  but  to  increase  production;  to  induce  production  of 
commodity  among  ourselves  in  order  to  give  employment  to  the  great- 
est number  of  people  at  the  greatest  possible  wage,  and  by  competi- 
tion among  ourselves  to  decrease  the  cost  of  commodity  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  when  the  increase  of  production  is  not  affected  by  the  duty 
imposed  to  encourage  production.  The  protection  given  is  a^  failure 
and  becomes  a  burden  to  the  community,  as  it  only  serves  to  increase 
cost  without  material  benefit  to  anyone  except  the  individual  pro- 
ducer. 

The  Dingley  tariff  law  has  given  the  woolgrower  one  of  the  highest 
duties  on  wool  ever  carried  by  a  tariff  bill — ^with  what  result  ?  In 
1893  the  wool  clip  was  348,000,000 ;  in  1908, 298,000,000— a  decrease  of 
60,000,000  pounds. 

The  basis  of  wool  production  in  the  United  States  is  the  sheep 
flocks  in  the  United  States.  The  basis  of  wool  consumption  in  the 
United  States  is  the  population.  We  had  10,000,000  more  sheep  in 
this  country  when  the  population  was  50,000,000  than  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  population  is  90,000,000.  Under  no  duty  on  wool  we 
had  a  yearly  average  of  1,200,000  more  sheep  than  we  have  had  under 
the  Dingley  tariff  law  with  11  cents  duty,  which  shows  that  so  far  as 
the  law  encouraging  the  raising  of  sheep  is  concerned  it  has  been  a 
failure,  as  it  has  only  served  to  advance  tne  price  of  wool. 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  the  present  wool  duty  has  no  basis  of  fact.  Are 
we  protecting  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  against  foreign  labor 
or  are  we  protecting  the  woolgrowers'  profit? 

Certainly  it  is ;  with  a  duty  or  without  a  duty,  the  sheep  flocks  in 
the  United  States  are  about  the  same,  and  if  we  shall  judge  the  futuj» 
ofjjsay,  ten  vears  hence,  when  we  shall  have  a  population  of  100,000,009 
by jthe  performance  of  the  grower  in  the  past,  where  will  the  values 
of  wool  stand  if  supply  and  demand  is  a  factor  in  the  basis  of  valuel 

At  the  present  time  we  produce  in  this  country  one-half  the  grea^ 
wool  we  consume,  and  on  a  scoured  basis  we  produce  one-third  an4 
import  two-thirds.  In  1907  we  imported  203,000,000  grease  poundur 
Much  of  the  wool  imported  we  could  not  grow  if  we  would,  and  yet 
the  burden  is  placed  on  the  people  of  this  country  in  order  to  protect 
the  profit  of  the  woolgrowers.  I  certainly  believe  in  a  fair  protec- 
tion of  the  woolgrowers,  but  I  think  11  cents  per  pound  entirely  out 
of  proportion,  based  on  the  requirements  of  tnis  country.  • 

On  the  other  hand,  the  demand  for  textiles  caused  by  increased 

Population  has  been  met  in  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  country 
y  increased  machinery,  which  has  increased  the  demand  for  wool 
materially.  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
buyers  oi  manufactures  establish  prices  which  manufacturers  must 
meet.  The  clothier  demands  cloth  out  of  which  to  make  a  suit  which 
he  can  sell  for  $10  and  a  boy's  suit  that  he  can  sell  for  $5.  The 
hosiery  manufacturer  must  meet  the  demand  for  hosiery  that  he 
can  sell  for  a  certain  fixed  price.  The  underwear  manufacturer 
must  make  his  shirts  and  drawers  at  a  ^ven  price,  and  so  on  along 
the  line.  How  can  it  be  done  with  wool  advanced  to  prices  equaled 
only  since  there  was  a  premium  on  gold? 

The  problem  was  solved  by  the  increased  use  of  cotton.  The 
manufacturers  of  men's  wear  in  order  to  make  cloth  to  make  the 
suits  at  the  prices  laid  down  by  the  clothiers  used  pure  cotton  yam 
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and  made  the  doth  known  as  the  cotton  worsted,  and  for  the  better 
grades  made  mercerized  cloth  50  per  cent  wool  worsted  yam  and  50 
per  cent  cotton  yam.  Where  all  worsted  yam  made  entirely  from 
wool  was  used  the  weight  of  the  cloth  has  been  lowered ;  8,  9,  12,  and 
13  ounce  cloth  has  been  substituted  for  the  regular  regulation  16- 
ounce;  for  the  light  weights  and  for  the  heavy  weights,  for  which  the 
r^ulation  weight  was  20  ounces,  16-ounce  cloth  is  used,  and  in  order 
to  make  up  the  lost  weight  in  the  cloth  in  making  the  suit  heavy 
lining  packed  with  cotton  wadding  and  other  substitutes  was  added 
and  even  13-ounce  cloth  has  been  used  for  heavy-weight  clothing  for 
winter.  The  light  weights  are  only  paper  coverings  and  have  no 
wear  whatever.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Whitman's  statement  regard- 
ing his  cotton- warp  dress  goods.  That  means  they  are  50  per  cent 
cotton  and  50  per  cent  wool. 

The  hosiery  manufacturer,  in  order  to  meet  his  buyer's  prices,  made 
his  hosiery  out  of  50  per  cent  black  dyed  cotton  and  50  per  cent  white 
wool,  or  with  one  thread  of  cotton  and  one  thread  of  worsted.  The 
length  of  the  hosiery  has  been  clipped  wherever  possible. 

Tjie  underwear  manufacturers  made  his  garment  to  meet  the  bu  ver's 
prices  by  taking  out  nearly  all  the  wool  and  making  them  almost 
wholly  of  Peruvian  cotton.  In  fact,  the  more  wool  ne  had  in,  the 
greater  amount  of  wool  he  took  out.  The  woolen  manufacturers  of 
old-style  cloth  for  the  last  three  years  have  secured  but  little  busi- 
ness, but  when  they  have  run  it  has  been  largely  on  cloth  made  from 
cotton.  This  shows  that  manufacturers  in  order  to  run  either  reduce 
the  weight  of  their  cloths  or  make  them  out  of  cotton,  and  the  hi<:hcr 
wool  is,  the  less  wool  is  used.  I  think  it  is  no  exaggeration  of  fact  to 
state  that  during  this  high-priced  wool  under  the  Dingley  bill  75  per 
cent  of  the  people  haveT)een  clad  from  head  to  foot  and  from  skin 
out  in  cotton  and  the  other  25  per  cent  have  been  cheated  by  ha\  itig 
to  wear  paper  clothes  in  summer  and  light-weight  clothes  in  winter. 
Had  all  used  wool,  wool  must  easily  have  sold  at  $1  per  pound. 

Indeed,  one  wool  merchant  of  whom  I  know  tried  to  corner  the 
market  on  this  basis,  but  he  did  not  reckon  on  the  use  of  cotton  and 
lost  a  fortune. 

Who  have  been  the  real  beneficiaries  of  the  Dingley  wool  schedule? 
It  has  not  been  American  labor,  because  many  of  the  mills  have  l)een 
filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  foreigners,  many  of  whom  could  not 
even  speak  the  English  language.  That  is  why  wages  did  not  mate- 
rially mcrease.  It  has  not  been  those  on  fixed  salaries,  because  no 
advance  has  been  given,  and  instead  of  being  better  situated  tliey 
were  in  a  worse  condition,  because  the  cost  of  living  was  forced  up 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  ordinary  individual  just  about  made  both 
ends  meet,  and  had  hard  work  at  that.  It  was  not  the  wool  dealer, 
because,  although  he  made  money  selling  the  wool,  he  bought  at  a 
still  further  advance.  He  lost  it  all  by  being  caught  with  a  large 
stock  on  hand  when  the  panic  of  1907  forced  prices  down  to  a  normal 
level 

The  only  real  beneficiaries  have  been  the  woolgrowers;  they  were 
able  to  force  the  price  of  their  conmiodity  up  an  average  of  over  150 
per  cent,  or  83  to  69  cents,  increase  38  to  40  cents  per  scoured  pound, 
and  maintained  it,  and  had  sold  their  clips  to  the  wool  dealers  and 
had  their  cash  before  the  panic  reached  thenu 
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I  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  on  the  old  business  to  statis- 
tics, but  I  have  the  prices  of  wool  in  181K3 ;  I  have  the  prices  at  what 
it  has  been  selling  at  before  the  panic,  and  those  prices  snow  just  what 
I  have  stated  here. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  leave  those  prices  with  the  committee! 

Mr.  Sous.  I  will  do  that  Another  thing,  the  woolmen  did  not 
get  caught  in  the  panic.  The  people  of  Boston  went  out  there,  and 
they  paid  their  money  down,  and  they  have  gotten  alon^  very  welL 
But  tne  panic  came  on,  and  our  people  lost  fortunes  on  it  while  the 
western  people  had  their  money  m  their  pockets,  and  they  were  all 
ri^t. 

I  can  not  see  why  they  should  receive  undue  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  Congress  unless  it  is  on  the  principle  of  having  a  balance  of 
political  power. 

It  is  argued  that  if  the  duty  on  wool  is  reduced  the  duty  on  manu- 
factured goods  must  be  reduced  also,  and  how  will  anyone  derive  any 
benefit?  To  ipy  mind  more  wool  will  be  used  with  wool  on  an  8  cents 
per  pound  duty  basis  than  at  11  cents  per  pound  duty,  because  prices 
will  then  be  down  to  the  established  price  level,  and  instead  of  woolen 
manufacturers  bein^  forced  to  use  cottons  all  will  be  able  to  use  wool. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  effect  would  that  have  on  the  export  trade 
of  the  American  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Sous.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  any,  sir. 

Thev  also  argue  that  if  the  tariff  is  lowered  direful  will  be  the  re- 
sults, but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  present  level  of  values  a  3-cent 
per  pound  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool  has  already  been  discounted 
and  with  manufacturers'  stocks  in  the  hands  of  merchants  greatly  re- 
duced there  could  not  be  a  time  better  than  the  present  to  adjust  the 
schedules  of  the  tariff. 

What  we  need  is  a  tariff  based  on  scientific  principles.  We  want 
to  protect  the  wages  of  the  American  workman ;  we  want  every  man 
to  get  the  highest  possible  wage;  therefore  the  greatest  percentage  of 
protection  should  be  placed  on  the  greatest  labor  cost,  which  is  the 
finished  product. 

I  believe  that  under  a  protective  policy  as  liberal  as  the  law  about 
to  be  enacted  the  existence  of  a  woolen  trust  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
country,  and  the  law  should  be  so  framed  that  it  be  taxed  out  of  ex- 
istence. 

And  that  could  be  done  if  you  put  a  tax  on  the  partially  finished 
product. 

Now,  there  is  another  thing  that  I  haven't  got  very  much  respect 
for.  I  do  not  think  the  Dingley  law  is  protection  by  any  means.  In 
many  instances  it  is  monopoly.  I  find  in  Schedule  K  concealed 
legislation,  which  gives  wool  combers,  one  of  the  first  and  simplest 
processes  of  manufticture,  costing  from  2^  to  6  cents  per  hundred,  a 
protection  higher  than  the  finished  product. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Are  you  referring  to  paragraph  864? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  refer  to  the  schedule  which  covers  it  all,  without  say- 
ing what  it  is. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  May  I  ask  you  whom  you  represent? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  represent  the  wool  department  of  the  Union  Carpet 
Lining  Company,  and  I  also  represent  Andrew  J.  Solis  &  Co.,  com- 
mission merchants;  that  is  myself. 

Now,  what  does  this  mean?  You  have  given  these  people  a  protec- 
tion of  1,480  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  production. 
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Mr.  BoiTTELL.  In  paragraph  364,  do  you  sayf 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTEUL.  I  wish  you  would  elucidate  that.  I  tried  to  get  some 
light  on  that  yesterday,  but  could  not. 

Mr.  SoLJs.  I  know  you  did  not.  When  it  comes  to  labor  cost  you 
have  got  about  2,560  per  cent.  That  is  what  you  have  done.  They 
did  not  want  to  tell  you,  but  that  is  the  fact 

Mr.  LoNOWOBTH.  Can  you  describe  the  operation  by  which  you  ar- 
rive at  that? 

Mr.  Sous*  I  will,  with  pleasure,  if  you  will  let  me  read  this  law. 
(Reads:) 

Paragraph  364.  Wool  and  hair  which  has  been  advanced  in  any  manner  or 
by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  not 
s]«cially  provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are  Im- 
iiused  upon  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Now  here  is  what  it  means.    Paragraph  366  says : 

On  cloth,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  description  made  wholly 
or  in  part  of  wool,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  not  more 
than  40  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  im- 
posed by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class;  valued  at 
above  40  cents  per  pound  and  not  above  70  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound 
shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  1  pound  of  unwashed  wool 
of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  foregoing,  50  per  centum 
Id  valorem 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  What  are  you  reading  from? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  am  reading  from  the  law  which  takes  care  of  those 
"  not  specially  provided  for."     It  is  section  366. 

Now,  then,  just  figure  this  thin^  out.  You  take  a  top,  a  top  that 
is  made  in  Europe,  say  at  a  cost  oi  60  cents.  Perhaps  that  is  a  little 
high,  but  we  will  say  60  cents.  Now,  then,  the  ad  valorem  duty  is 
50  per  cent.  That  is  30  centa  Four  times  11  is  44.  That  is  74  cents 
i  pound. 

These  people  will  comb  tops  of  that  kind  for  seven  and  a  half 
cents.    That  is  what  they  call  a  commission  comber. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Please  explain  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  SoLiB.  A  man  will  take  wool  and  he  will  send  it  to  one  of 
these  combers,  and  the  comber  will  wash  it  and  comb  it  and  send 
back  the  finished  product  and  then  the  man  who  forwards  the  finished 
product  sells  it  or  does  whatever  he  wants  to  do  with  it.  They  will 
do  that  for  seven  and  a  half  cents. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not  doing  it  for  their  health.  We 
will  allow  them  two  and  a  half  cents  a  pound.  So  we  will  figure  out 
it  costs  them  5  cents  a  pound. 

Now,  we  will  figure  this.  If  the  duty  was  1  cent  a  pound  on  the 
cost  of  5  cents  a  pound,  the  percentage  of  protection  would  be  one- 
fifth  or  20  per  cent.  Consequently,  with  74  cents  duty,  twenty  times 
that,  or  1,480  per  cent.    That  is  right,  is  it  not? 

Let  us  go  a  little  further  in  this  thing,  and  when  you  come  right 
down  to  the  labor  cost  of  course  there  are  fixed  charges,  but  I  think 
that  2,560  per  cent  is  pretty  near  right. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  far  as  you  know,  has  this  paragraph  364  been 
applied  to  anything  else  but  these  tops? 

ilr.  SoLis.  That  is  what  it  was  for. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  say,  has  it  been  applied  to  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  No;  that  is  what  it  is  for;  there  is  nothing  else. 
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I  want  to  go  a  little  further  here.  I  want  to  import  some  Australian 
lambs'  wool.  Australian  lambs'  wool  does  not  interfere  with  the 
woolgrowers  in  any  particular.  It  is  used  by  the  underwear  manu- 
facturers to  make  shirts  and  drawers.  It  is  used  in  New  York  State, 
it  is  used  in  Connecticut,  and  where  they  make  knitted  underwear. 
It  is  something  that  can  not  be  produced  here.  It  does  not  interfci-e 
with  the  sheep  growers  in  any  particular,  and  I  can  not  see  why  we 
can  not  have  a  good  shirt,  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  a  good 
revenue. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  did  not  hear  the  gentleman  state  yesterday 
that  he  wants  us  to  put  a  prohibitive  duty  on  Japanese  matting  so 
people  in  the  warm  part  of  the  country  will  have  to  buy  Brussels 
carpet  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  they  are  wearing  cotton 
shirts  to-day  and  think  they  are  wearing  woolen  shirts. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  is  the  difference,  if  they  don't  know  it  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  If  it  t^as  a  very  cold  day  they  would  find  it  out.  If 
you  caught  a  nice  cold  from  it  you  would  find  it  out. 

Mr.  Chines.  Would  a  change  in  the  tariff  aid  the  people  that  buy 
these  articles;  could  they  then  detect  the  fraud  any  better  than  they 
can  now? 

Mr.  SoLis.  The  manufacturer  wants  to  make  a  decent  thing,  and  a 
buyer  comes  to  him  and  says,  "  We  have  got  to  have  that  shirt,"  or 
whatever  it  is,  "  to  sell  for  so  much  money."  "  Well,"  the  manufac- 
turer says,  "  I  can  not  do  it,  because  wool  is  so  much."  "  We  don^t 
care  about  that;  do  aiwthing  you  want  to  to  get  the  price  down." 
So  what  does  he  do?  He  takes  out  his  wool,  and  the  more  wool  he  has 
in  the  more  he  takes  out. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  duty  on  Australian  lambs'  wool  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Eleven  cents — ^the  same. 

Mr.  Hill.  Eleven  and  12  cents? 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes ;  as  you  know,  this  lambs'  wool — ^in  fact  all  wool — 
is  sold  on  a  percentage  basis.  There  is  very  little  Australian  lambs' 
wool  that  shrinks  over  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  it  is  now,  ne  uses  other  domestic  wools? 

Mr.  SoLis.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  He  has  to  have  it.  anyway? 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes;  he  has  to  nave  it,  because  you  take  Australian 
lambs'  wool  of  a  certain  fineness  and  soft  and  white.  For  instance, 
sometimes  we  use  Nevada  lambs,  but  there  is  not  enough  of  that 
kind  of  wool;  you  can't  get  much  of  it.  When  you  get  it,  it  may 
be  enough  lower  in  price,  so  that  sometimes  a  man  will  buy  it,  but  it 
is  not  enough  to  cut  any  figure  at  all,  and  they  would  use  all  the 
Nevada  lamos'  wool  they  could  get. 

Here  is  something  you  could  get  a  revenue  on  without  hurting  any- 
one. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  get  more  revenue  now  if  they  have  to  have  it! 

Mr.  SoLis.  No ;  I  think  they  would  use  more,  they  certainly  would ; 
they  would  use  more  wool  and  less  cotton.  That  comes  right  to  the 
knitters  of  underwear. 

There  is  another  schedule,  and  that  is  the  waste  schedule.  You 
have  the  schedule  on  waste  way  up 

Mr.  Clark.  Before  you  go  to  that  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
or  two. 
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What  is  the  difference  between  Aiistmlian  lambs'  wool  and  the 
American  lambs'  wool  ? 

3fr.  SoLis.  Australian  lambs'  wool  is  very  much  finer. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  men  swore  here  up  and  down  yesterday  that 
they  grew  just  as  good  wool  in  the  Umted  States  as  anywhere  on 
earth. 

!Mr.  SoLis.  I  think  perhaps  they  do ;  it  is  a  different  thine.  Here 
is  white  and  here  is  black.  They  are  the  same  thing,  but  oifferent, 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  Clabk.  There  are  no  black  sheep  raised  in  this  country  except 
by  accident? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  am  not  speaking  about  that.  But  say  green  or  yel- 
low, or  any  other  color. 

Mr.  Clabk.  There  are  none  of  those  colors,  I  am  sure.  Is  Aus- 
tralian lambs'  wool  a  different  quality  and  a  finer  quality  than  any 
American  lambs'  wool! 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes;  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  another  thing.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Lon^orth 
yesterday  when  he  read  that  section  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Whitman! 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  heard  Mr.  Whitman's  answer  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  enough  about  the  clothing  business  to 
know  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  go  down  town  here  to  one  of 
the  best  dothing  stores  in  tne  city  and  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  that  is 
made  entirely  of  wool? 

Mr.  SoLis.  If  you  pay  enough  for  it,  it  is;  yes.  I  have  a  coat  here 
that  I  just  bought 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  give  ^ou  an  experience  I  had.  Last  winter 
I  went  to  one  of  the  best  clothing  houses  in  Washington  and  bought 
an  overcoat  for  my  boy.  He  was  practically  grown,  being  a  boy 
17  years  old,  and  large.  I  paid  $45  or  $50, 1  have  forgotten  which, 
for* the  overcoat.  I  was  also  buying  him  a  suit  of  clothes.  The  man 
that  sold  it  to  me  was  a  nice  man,  and  a  truthful  man,  I  think.  I 
asked  him  if  the  coats  he  was  showing  me  were  all  wool.  He  said, 
"  ilir.  Clark,  there  is  not  a  single  solitary  all-wool  suit  here." 

Mr.  SoLis.  Well,  of  course,  I  don't  faiow.  I  think  he  was  putting 
it  pretty  strong. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know 

Mr.  SoLiB.  Oh,  no,  no. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  know  whether  in  these  best  ready-made 

wool 


clothes  they  have  not  introduced  a  certain  proportion  of  cotton  ? 
Mr.  SoLis.  I  don't  think  so,  sir;  no.     I  think  we  have  all- 


dothes  just  the  same  as- 


Mr.  Gluik.  I  know  if  you  go  to  Keen's  and  pay  him  enough,  which 
is  almost  prohibitive,  whatever  the  tariflf  is,  you  might  get  a  wool 
coat;  but  I  will  ask  you  this  question:  I  will  ask  you  if  you  do  not 
know  this,  that  the  clothes  that  are  sold  in  clothing  stores  now  do 
not  last  as  long  as  they  did  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Of  course  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  because  they  have  injected  this  cotton  element 
into  it? 
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Mr.  SoLis.  It  is  because  of  that  and  because  the  buyers  have  insisted 
on  certain  prices.  They  saj;,  **  Here,  I  have  got  to  have  that  cloth 
to  sell  for  so  much."  Now,  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  you 
put  in  it,  or  what  the  weight  is,  if  they  go  to  work  and  buy  li^t- 
weight  cloth,  then  they  have  to  put  wadding  and  stuff  in  to  make  it 
feel  warm.    That  is  the  way  they  do  it. 

Mr.  CiiABK.  Years  ago  you  could  buy  a  suit  of  Scotch  tweed  that 
would  last  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes.  That  thing,  I  think,  all  depends  upon  the  price 
of  the  wool.  If  wool  is  way  up  you  will  find  that  you  do  not  get 
such  a  good  thing,  and  if  wool  goes  down  I  do  not  think  that  values 
of  a  suit  of  clothes  change  a  great  deal.  I  think  it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  Quality.  In  Europe  they  manufacture  for  quality.  A  man  -will 
estaolish  a  certain  grade  and  he  will  keep  it  forever,  and  if  the  price 

foes  up  he  charges  more,  and  if  it  goes  down  he  will  charge  less ; 
ut  here  if  the  price  goes  up  they  take  out  the  wool,  or  reduce  the 
weight,  or  something,  to  keep  the  price  back. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  to  recur  to  your  waste  business 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Before  you  go  to  the  waste  let  me  ask  you  this. 

If  there  is  1,400  per  cent  protection,  as  there  is,  on  woolen  roods,  is 
there  any  good  reason  why  they  could  not  make  it  all  wool? 

Mr.  SoLis.  It  is  a  process 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  you  say  it  is  not  the  manufacturer's  fault;  he 
wants  to  make  it  all  wool,  but  the  customer  will  not  take  it. 

Mr.  SoLis.  The  customer  would  take  it,  but  the  man  who  makes  the 
clothes  won't;  he  wants  to 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  say  that  under  high  prices  people  consume  less 
than  they  do  under  low  prices,  or  a  low  tariff,  rather? 

Mr.  SoLis.  What  is  that,  sir? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  when  the  price  was  high 
people  consumed  less  than  when  the  price  was  low.  is  that  true  of 
every  article  on  the  market? 

]£*.  Sous.  I  do  not  quite  see  it  that  way.  Did  I  say  that  ?  What 
did  I  say? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  the  price  of  an  article  was  high  the  people 
consimied  less  of  it? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  did  not  say  that ;  I  said 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  understood  you  to  say  that. 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  said  when  the  price  of  an  article  was  high  and  they 
were  manufacturing  for  a  certain  price,  in  order  to  get  that  certain 
price  they  reduced  the  weight,  or  adulterated,  but  the  man  who  buys 
it  wants  it  as  he  buys  it.  Where  he  gets  stuck  is  because  he  docs  not 
get  the  same  value. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  understood  you  the  other  way.  But  if  that  is  true, 
are  we  consimiing  less  per  capita  to-day  of  those  clothes  than  we 
were  from  1893  to  1896,  when  wool  was  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  think  if  a  man  wants  a  suit  of  clothes  he  buys  it 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  If  he  has  the  money  to  buy  it. 

Mr.  Sous.  I  mean  if  he  has  the  money. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Has  the  average  man  more  money  now  than  he  had 
from  1893  to  1896 — ^the  average  laboring  man  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Well,  I  think  very  likely  he  has  been  employed ;  I  think 
very  likely  he  has  more  money  now. 
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Mr.  FoBDNET.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  average  American  citizen  is 
consuming  much  more  per  capita  to-day,  much  more  of  provisions 
and  the  necessaries  of  life,  than  he  was  from  1893  to  1896? 

Mr.  Soi.18.  I  think  he  has  to  buy  enough  to  live  on,  but  I  think 
everjrthing  costs  him  a  whole  lot  mora 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  That  is  true,  but  he  has  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  has 
he  not? 

Mr.  SoLjs.  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  think  he  has. 

Mr.  FosDNBT.  Did  you  hear  ti^at  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Philadelphia  yesterday,  a  gentleman  who  represented  some 
labor  organization?^ 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fom>N£Y.  In  the  textile  works? 

Mr.  SoLJS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoKDNET.  What  do  you  have  to  say  to  that?  Do  you  think 
labor  is  much  more  prosperous  to-day  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  think  they  have  much  more  money. 
Some  wages  have  been  advanced  10  per  cent.  Suppose  a  man  is 
getting  $10  and  his  wages  are  advancea  $1,  and  his  living  has  gone 
up  $5 ;  of  course  he  has  not  gained  anything.  That  is  the  condition 
to  a  large  extent,  I  think.  Everything  he  has  to  use  now  has  gone 
up  in  price. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  he  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  advanced  price? 

Mr.  SoLis.  No ;  he  can  not. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  he  had  better  make  application  to  the  under- 
taker to  put  him  out  of  existence. 

Mr.  Sous.  No ;  we  don't  do  that    We  just  stay  right  here  and  kick. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  A  sheep  grower  yesterday  made  a  statement  yester- 
day that  the  wool  he  was  receiving  82  cents  a  pound  for  to-day  sold, 
in  1896,  under  free  trade,  for  15  cents  a  pouna. 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes.  I  will  be  free  to  confess  that  I  am  not  a  woolman 
at  all.     I  wanted  to  make 

Mr.  FoKDNEY.  What  are  you  ?    You  are  talkine  about  wool  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  do  not  go  out  West  and  buy  wool,  but  I  am  dependent 
on  statistics.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  manufacturing  end  of 
the  business,  I  have  been  selling  yam,  wool,  and  products  of  that  sort 
for  the  last  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  an  importer,  are  you? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  am  an  importer  and  a  commission  merchant. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Would  you  rather  buy  imported  goods  than  Ameri- 
can goods? 

Mr.  SoLis.  No ;  I  would  rather  buy  American  goods. 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  Then  why  don't  you  want  the  duty  so  high  that,  for- 
ci^  goods  can  Qot  get  in  nere? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Because  the  population  does  not  stop.  I  see  where  you 
are  leading.  Now,  we  will  take  this  matter  of  wool.  Here  in  1884 
they  had  60,000,000  sheep.  At  the  present  time  we  have  38,000,000 
slieep.  Now,  then,  the  population  in  1884  was  about  50,000,000,  and 
to-day  it  is  about  90,000,000, 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Is  the  importation  of  wool  greater  to-day  than  it 
was  in  1896,  per  capita,  based  on  the  population  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Well,  I  don't  faiow.    I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  we  ate  raising  less  wool  than  we  did  then  and  the 
people  are  consuming  more,  it  must  come  from  abroad. 
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Mr.  SoLis.  That  is  just  where  a  whole  lot  of  people  have  lost  a 
lot  of  money,  and  I  will  tell  you  why.  They  do  not  figure  on  the  use 
of  cotton  and  all  sorts  of  substitutes.  You  can  read  these  tables  about 
consumption  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  you  have  got  to  consider 
in  with  that  the  use  of  cotton  and  the  use  of  all  sorts  of  substitutes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  My  friend,  I  was  alive  and  on  earth  from  1893  to 
1896. 

Mr.  SoLis.  So  was  I. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  I  had  a  wife  and  big  family,  and  I  know  how 
much  harder  it  was  to  support  them  then  than  it  is  now,  though  prices 
are  higher  now,  and  I  think  every  educated  citizen  has  met  the  same 
conditions  that  I  have  encountered.  Do  you  want  to  go  hsLck  to 
free  trade? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  have  not  said  I  did,  but  I  do  say  that  11  cents  a  pound 
duty  is  too  high.  I  think  if  we  had  8  cents  a  pound  duty  it  would  be 
all  right 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  You  want  a  reduction  f 

Mr,  Sous.  YeSjSir. 

Mr.  FoRnNEY.  What  do  you  want  it  for? 

Mr.  SoLis.  So  as  to  give  us  better  goods ;  so  as  to  allow  us  to  manu- 
facture  better  goods  and  give  us  better  value. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Will  the  consumer  buy  better  goods  from  the  for- 
eimer  than  if  they  were  manufactured  at  home? 

Mr.  SoLis.  We  are  not  goingto  buy  them  from  the  foreigner  and 
pav  an  8  cent  a  pound  duty.  We  are  going  to  buy  them  right  here, 
only  we  are  going  to  have  tiie  value  so  much  lower  that  we  are  going 
to  get  a  wool  suit  instead  of  a  cotton  suit. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  By  a  reduction  of  the  duty  you  insist  that  the  im- 
porter can  compel  the  manufacturer  to  put  more  wool  in  his  clothes  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  No,  not  that,  but  the  mercnant  that  buys  the  goods  will 
be  able  to  get  more  wool  in  the  clothes  he  buys. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Who  gets  it  eventually  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  The  consumer. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  the  consumer  or  mer- 
chant would  not  permit  the  manufacturer  to  put  wool  in  the  goods. 

Mr.  SoLis.  No ;  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  sort.  I  said  that  the 
manufacturer — I  would  say  that  the  man — ^you  understand  that  you 
want  to  just  remember  here,  I  am  talking  about  the  man  who  buvs 
the  cloth  to  make  the  suit  of  clothes.  He  wants  to  make  a  profit.  Ae 
goes  to  the  manufacturer  and  says,  ^'  I  have  got  to  get  a  suit  of 
clothes  I  can  sell  at  the  same  price  as  before,  and  I  want  my  profit.'^ 

Now,  then,  in  order  to  do  that  you  have  to  make  that  cloth  so  you 
can  do  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  contention  is,  then,  that  if  by  reducing  the  duty 
on  wool  so  it  nmy  come  in  from  foreign  countries  and  destroy  the 
wool  industry 

Mr.  SoLis.  We  are  not  going  to  destroy  the  wool  industry 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wait  a  minute.  And  by  retaining  the  tariff  on 
bomething  that  the  consumer  produces,  so  that  his  income  is  as  great 
as  it  is  to-day,  then  he  can  wear  more  wool  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  have  not  said  anything  of  the  sort. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  your  argument. 

Mr.  SoLis.  No;  my  argument  is  that  the  man  who  buys  the  cloth 
insists  on  selling  the  suit  of  clothes  at  the  same  price  as  he  did  before, 
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and  because  wool  is  so  much  higher  the  manufacturer  of  cloth  can 
not  do  it,  and  so  he  has  to  take  out  either  the  weight  or  he  has  to 
use  cotton.    That  is  what  I  contend. 

Mr.  FoBDinEY.  A  man's  purchasing  power  is  measured  by  his  in- 
come, is  it  not? 

Mr.  Soi^ia.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  If  you  reduce  the  value  of  the  sheep  grower's  prod- 
uct you  reduce  his  purchasing  power,  do  you  not! 

Mr.  Sous.  But  we  are  not  ^oing  to  do  that— — 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  do  it  when  you  reduce  the  duty  on  wool 
from  1893  to  1896? 

Mr.  SoLis.  But,  my  dear  sir,  I  am  not  a  free  trader,  although  I 
am  not  a  standpatter. 

Mr.  FosDNSY.  You  heard  a  gentleman  say  yesterday  that  sheep 
were  selling  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  head  from  1893  to  1896,  and  now 
they  are  seUins  for  $4.60. 

Mr.SoLis.  If  they  want  11  cents  a  pound  duty  to  supply  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  with  wool,  why  don't  they  raise  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Aren't  they  doing  it? 

Mr.  Sous.  No;  they  have  reduced  the  clip  50^000,000  pounds. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  much  more  wool  now  is  imported  than  there 
was  twelve  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  I  doirt  think  that  is  any  more  than  twelve  years  ago. 
Was  that  imder  free  trade? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  in  1896,  we  will  say. 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  can  not  answer  that.  I  suppose,  of  course,  there  is  a 
good  deal 

Mr.  FoRDKEY.  You  mean  to  say  that  there  is  not  as  much  wool 
being  used  now  as  then? 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes ;  they  use  substitutes  now.  They  use  cotton.  They 
have  to  do  it.  I  tell  you  what  you  do;  you  just  take  and  go  out 
among  the  manufacturers,  and  go  to  see  them  personally,  and  you  will 
find  out  a  whole  lot  more.  I  have  come  down  here  to  do' what  I 
could 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  We  have  been  hearing  manufacturers  here ;  we  heard 
them  yesterday  morning. 

Mr.  Sous.  You  heara  men  who  were  trying  to  give  you  just  as 
little  as  they  could. 

Mr.  FoRONEY.  Thej  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  information. 

Mr.  Sous.  They  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  The  fact  is,  you  want  the  duty  reduced  on  wool? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  want  it  reduced  3  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  want  it  reduced  on  anything  else  that  you 
know  of? 

Mr.  Sous.  Of  course,  if  you  reduce  it  3  cents  on  wool,  you  have  to 
reduce  the  compensatory  duty  3  cents  a  pound  on  manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Pardon  me,  but  what  are  your  politics? 

Mr.  Sous.  I  am  a  Kepublican.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am.  I  am  a 
Republican  kicker.     [Laughter.] 

Ilr.  FoRDNBY.  I  knew  you  were  a  kicker,  but  I  didn't  know  your 
politics. 

Mr.  Sous.  I  am  not  a  stand-patter.  I  think  we  ought  to  progress. 
I  am  not  much  of  a  politician  anyhow. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  not  go  back  to  your  waste  proposition  and  let 
me  ask  you  what  would  be  your  suggestion  with  861,  362,  and  3Ci3, 
covering  top  waste  and  other  waste,  shoddy,  and  woolen  rags  to  make 
it  proportional  to  wool  at  11  cents  a  pound,  as  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  In  1884,  the  tariff  there,  they  made  it  a  10-cent  duty  all 
around. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  all  three? 

Mr.  SoLiB.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  rate  of  duty  then  on  the  wool  itself? 

Mr.  SoLis.  The  duty,  I  think,  was  10  and  12. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the'rate  on  these  thi'ee  paragraphs  was  what? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Ten  cents  flat 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  same  on  rags  as  on  shoddy  and  top  waste? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  don't  know.  I  Imow  on  top  waste,  sluobing  waste, 
roving  waste,  ring  waste,  and  gametted  waste  the  duty  was  flat 
10  cents. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  now  80  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes.  That  is  simply  a  prohibitive  duty.  You  might  as 
well  say,  "Top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste  and 
garnetted  waste,  prohibited." 

Mr.  Hill.  How  about  No.  862  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  That  is  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  prohibitive  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  whole  business  is  prohibitive  down 
to 

Mr.  Hill.  And  No.  368? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  the  question  is,  what  suggestion  would  you  make 
as  a  proper  rate  for  those  three  sections;  would  you  say  10  cents? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  tell  you,  I  should  say  to  be  fair  about  it,  10  cents  a 
pound  on  thread  waste,  but  15  cents  on  rin^waste  and  slubbing  waste. 
That  would  allow  the  stuff  to  come  in,  and  1  don't  think  it  would  hurt 
the  woolgrowers  very  much,  because  they  would  simply  use  that 
waste  to  mix  in  with  the  domestic  wool  instead  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  would  you  make  it  on  shoddy  and  rags  then  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  should  not  make  it  more  than  100  per  cent — 2  cents 
a  pound. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  other  words,  you  would  make  it  100  per  cent  ad 
valorem  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  be  a  great  reduction  from  what  it  is  now  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  It  would. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you  not  prepare  a  wool  schedule.  Schedule  BI,  such 
as  would  meet  the  general  views  of  the  Boston  wool  dealers,  in  your 
judgment,  and  send  it  in  within  the  next  week? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  think  if  I  made  a  schedule  that  way,  I  think  I  should 

y  that  they  do  not  want  it  changed. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  send  in  a  schedule  according  to  your  own  views. 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  will  give  you  my  opinion 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  please  make  it  harmonious. 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hn.L.  I  mean  one  part  harmonious  with  the  other. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  mean  harmonious  with  himself. 
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Mr.  SoLis.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to,  and 
that  is  in  paragraph  365.  Those  schedules  are  simply  prohibitive. 
ThCT  do  not  mean  anything,  and  you  might  as  well  say, "  Irrohibited." 

Mr.  CocKHAN.  Mr.  Fordney  was  asking  you  about  the  conditions  of 
this  country  under  the  Wilson  bill,  and  I  understand  your  attitude 
here  has  no  reference  to  that ;  that  you  are  discussing  matters  as  they 
stand  at  present. 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  GocKBAK.  When  you  stated  to  Mr.  Fordney  that  the  increased 
co<t  of  this  lamb's  wool  under  the  tariff  was  necessarily  reflected  in 
the  amount  of  consumption  I  suppose  you  meant  that  in  proportion 
ai5  the  price  was  raised  the  quality  consumed  was  diminished? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Not  as  regards  lamb's  wool. 

Mr.  CocKRAX.  I  mean  in  the  finished  article. 

^f  r.  Sous.  Not  as  regards  lamb's  wool,  but  as  regards  the  finished 
product? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  is  what  I  say.  Of  course  I  speak  of  the  fin- 
ished product.  That  is  to  say,  under  a  system  which  allowed  you  to 
obtain  this  basic  material  on  reasonable  terms,  you  would  be  able  to 
give  a  much  better  quality  of  product  than  under  existing  circum- 
stances? 

Mr.  Soiais.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  I  understood  you  also  to  say  that  the  trade 
makes  it  difficult  to  raise  prices? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  after  the  people  have  become  habituated  to 
certain  prices  they  are  not  willing  to  pay  more? 

Mr.  SoLis.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  the  additional  expense  of  the  manufacture  is 
met  by  reducing  the  quality  of  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  Sous.  1^,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  So  your  testimony  and  your  experience  here  are  in- 
tended to  secure  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  this  basic  article? 

Mr.  Sous.  On  all  these  basic  articles. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  With  a  view  to  improving  the  commodity  that  is 
available? 

Mr.  Sous.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  For  the  same  amount  of  money? 

Mr.  SoLis.  For  the  same  amount  of  money,  so  the  people  will  get 
more  value. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  So  that  a  laborer  who  undertakes  to  purchase  an 
mider-mrment,  for  instance,  will  obtain  for,  say,  a  dollar  an  article 
that  w3l  wear  longer  and  be  more  comfortable  while  it  is  being  worn 
than  he  would  be  able  to  buy  under  the  conditions  which  exist  now  ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  That  is  it,  exactly ;  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  this  schedule  should  be  reduced  all  the 
way  through,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Sotiis.  I  think  if  it  was  done  intelligently,  it  should  be.  [Laugh- 
ter.] I  will  tell  you  what  I  mean  by  that.  It  is  all  very  well  for  peo- 
ple to  take  hold  of  a  thing  and  get  down  to  the  bottom  facts ;  you 
can  do  it  without  hurting  anvone,  but  if  you  do  it  without  knowiujg 
what  you  are  doing,  you  will  make  a  whole  lot  of  trouble.  That  is 
what  I  mean. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  You  said  that  a  great  many  of  the  paragraphs  in 
Schedule  K  are  prohibitive  and  create  no  revenue  whatever! 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  pro- 
hibitory in  order  to  maintain  the  industry? 

Mr.  Sous.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Referring  to  the  paper  that  Mr.  Hill  asked  you 
to  file  here,  will  you  state  what  schedules  are  prohibitive  and  wmch 
schedules  are  not  prohibitive? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  the  extent  you  advocate  the  reduction  of 
duty  on  each  schedule  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  show  how  these  things  work. 
The  idea  is  that  in  some  of  these  schedules  they  make  two  classifica- 
tions. For  instance,  they  will  make,  say,  a  yarn  that  costs  80  cents, 
will  pay  so  much  duty,  and  then  above  that  shall  pay  so  much  duty. 
The  way  they  prohibit  that  is  to  put  the  value  of  the  yam  down  low, 
so  it  wul  be  a  mighty  poor  thing  on  tiie  other  side,  you  know ;  so  it 
can  not  possibly  compete. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  think  the  entire  wool  schedule  ought  to  be 
re-formed  in  the  way  of  its  classification,  as  well  as  in  the  amount  of 
duty? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  think  it  could  be  with  a  good  deal  of  advantage,  but 
I  say  I  think  you  ought  to  do  it  carefuUy;  we  don't  want  to  injure 
anyone,  but  we  want  to  do  good. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  satisfied  the  conmiittee  will  agree  with  you 
on  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  worked  out  any  such  schedule? 

Mr.  Sous.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  asked  him  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Soias.  I  will  do  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Oaines.  The  entire  wool  schedule. 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  this  thing.  I  have  some  ideas, 
but  I  really — I  will  tell  vou  what  I  think 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  and  the  persons  whose  ideas  agree  with  yours 
can  work  out  a  consistent  schedule  on  that  basis.  For  instance,  if 
you  suggest  to  us  merely  one  schedule,  it  would  not  enlighten  us  as 
to  what  should  be  done  with  the  rest  of  the  tariff  in  view  of  the  wool 
sched\ile — ^in  view  of  that  particular  paragraph. 

Mr.  Sous.  I  should  think  really  you  would  take  8  cents  a  pound 
on  wool  based  on,  say,  40,000,000  sheep,  and  advance  a  cent  a  pound 
on  every  10,000,000  sheep — advance  automatically,  you  know.  For 
instance,  if  you  have  40,000,000  sheep,  say  the  duty  would  be  8  cents, 
and  if  you  have  50,000,000  sheep  the  next  year  the  duty  would  be  9 
cents.    Let  it  go  up  in  that  way,  but  let  them  produce  the  goods. 

Mr.  pouTELL.  You  have  given  a  very  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  No.  364  in  the  Dingley  law.  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  leg^islative  history  of  that  paragraph,  where  it  was  prepared,  or 
where  it  was  inserted  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  know  something  about  it,  but  I  don't  want  to  go 
into  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  There  is  where  you  differ  from  us.  We  do  want  to 
go  to  the  bottom  of  it  and  we  expect  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  it  before 
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we  get  through.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  could  throw  any  light 
upon  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Soup.  I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  that  myself.  Well,  well — 
I  will  do  what  you  want. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Of  course  you  understand  you  come  here  volunta- 
rily, and  I,  for  one,  think  there  is  a  proper  limit  to  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  a  witness  who  comes  here  voluntarily  and  is  not  under  oath, 
and  I  simply  ask  these  questions  to  elucidate  such  information  as  a 
witness  wants  to  give  voluntarily. 

Mr.  Sous.  The  only  reason  I  object  to  answering  fully  is  because 
it  was  something  I  overheard  accidentally,  and  I  do  not  want  to  put 
myself  in  the  position  of  beinff  an  eavesdropper. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  certainly  do  not  ask  you  to  give  any  information 

iou  gained  as  an  eavesdropper.    I  did  want  to  know  whether  you 
new  from  your  personal  experience  anything  about  the  legislative 
history  of  this  paragraph. 

Mr.  SoLis.  I  was  anxious — I  will  tell  you — I  did  not  like  this  Ding- 
ley  law,  and  when  the  thing  was  started  I  tried  to  do  something  to 
see  if  I  could  not  reduce  the  duties,  and  I  went  around  among  a  good 
many  manufacturers,  and  finally,  after  the  thing  was  all  over,  I 
ascertained  a  certain  man  was  going  to  be  appointed  Commissioner 
of  the  Census  because  of  his  great  work  on  this  Dingley  tariff  law. 
I  did  not  think  he  ought  to  be  appointed  for  that  reason,  and  I  very 
foolishly  wrote  one  or  two  letters,  and  it  has  brought  this  thin^  all 
out.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  at  that  time, 
stating  why  I  did  not  think  that  he  had  the  qualifications  for  the 
position  of  Conmiissioner  of  the  Census,  and  he  replied  to  me,  and  I 
replied  to  him. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  I  think  you  misapprehend  the  scope  of  my  ques- 
tion. You  refer  to  matters  that  took  place  after  the  paragraph  was 
adopted- 


Mr.  SoLis.  Before  it  was  adopted^ 

Mr#  BouTELL.  But  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  knew  anything 
about  the  l^islative  history  of  the  formation  of  tnat  paragraph,  and 
right  here  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point 
paragraph  390  of  the  McKinl^  bill,  and  in  juxtaposition  with  that 
paragraph  364  of  the  present  Dingley  law.  A  reading  of  this  para- 
graph will  show  that  whereas  the  McKinley  law  describes  speciiScally 
what  the  paragraph  was  intended  to  cover,  namely,  wools  and  hair 
of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animals,  in  the  form  of 
ropinff,  roving,  or  tops,  and  all  wool  and  hair  which  has  been  ad- 
vance in  any  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the 
washed  or  scoured  condition,  paragraph  364  in  the  Dingley  law  omits 
all  that  description  and  simply  in  vtigue  and  general  language,  utterly 
unintelligible  to  the  general  reader,  says  that  the  duty  shall  be  so 
and  so. 

The  two  sections  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

890  of  the  McKinley  law : 

Wools  and  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  like  animals  In  the  form 
of  roping,  roving,  or  tops,  and  all  wool  and  hair  which  has  been  advanced  in 
mnj  manner  or  by  any  process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured 
condition,  not  ^)6cially  provided  for  In  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
duties  as  are  imposed  upon  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for 
In  tbis  act 
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Paragraph  864  of  the  Dingley  Act  is  as  follows : 

364.  Wool  and  hair  which  have  been  advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any 
process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition,  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are  Imposed 
upon  manufactures  and  all  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act   * 

Having  put  those  two  paragraphs  in  the  record,  I  will  ask  you 
another  question.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  who  is  responsible  for 
changing  paragraph  890  in  the  McKinley  law  to  the  form  of  364  in 
the  Dingley  law  ? 

Mr.  SoLifl.  I  can  answer  that;  I  think  I  know  who  wanted  it. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  That  would  not  be  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  SoLis.  1  do  not  think  I  want  to  testify  on  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Very  well.  As  I  said  before,  the  only  reason  I  do 
not  press  you  is  that  I  understand  perfectly  that  you  are  a  voluntary 
witness  and  not  under  oath.  I  trust  the  time  will  come  later  on  when 
this  committee  will  have  the  opportunity  to  get  at  the  facts  by  wit- 
nesses whom  we  will  feel  at  liberty  to  cross-examine. 

Mr.  CocKSAN.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Gaines,  you  made  a  suggestion 
which  I  think  pregnant  of  great  possibilities  in  the  way  of  a  tariff 
schedule.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  this  wool  schedule  whidi 
you  are  to  suggest  you  would  start  with  a  e;iven  rate  of  duty,  and  then 
as  the  flocks  of  sheep  increased  you  would  raise  the  rate  of  duty  as 
an  encouragement  to  further  eflfort  after  some  substantial  perform- 
ance ? 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes,  sir.    NoWj  for  instance 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Wait  a  minute.  Now,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  extend  the  operation  of  that  principle  and  apply  it  to 
labor,  so  that  starting,  say,  with  a  duty  of  100  per  cent,  which  seems 
to  be  moderate  on  this  occasion,  for  a  basis,  then  as  wages  actually 
went  up  the  rate  of  protection  should  be  increased  10  per  cent  in 
proportion  to  each 

Mr.  SoLis.  Yes;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  think  that  would  be  equally  feasible? 

Mr.  SoLTS.  I  would  not  say  it  would  be  feasible,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  would  be  just  as  feasible  in  regard  to  labor,  would 
it  riot,  as  in  regard  to  the  number  of  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Sous.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  would  give  the  manufacturer  an  incentive 
to  raise  wages. 


STATEMENT  HADE  BY  A.  S.  EBICKSON,  SALT  LAKE  CITT,  ITTAH, 
EEPBESENTINO  UTAH  WOOL  OBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATIOK. 

Thursday,  December  5, 1908. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee.  T 
came  here  to  represent  the  Utah  Wool  Growers'  Association.  I  had 
a  little  address  prepared  here,  but  I  am  not  going  to  refer  to  it  be- 
cause I  think  I  have  some  better  suggestions  to  make  after  having 
listened  to  our  friend,  the  manufacturer. 

I  am  surprised  that  he  wants  to  divest  us  of  the  little  protection  we 
have  left. 
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Tliere  is  one  point  I  want  to  call  especial  attention  to.  It  has  been 
told  you  that  we  are  protected  11  cents  on  the  raw  product.  We  are 
not.  There  is  a  skirted  clause  the  manufacturers  got  when  this  bill 
was  passed  that  does  not  give  us  protection  and  I  want  to  bring  it 
home  as  an  illustration. 

Skirting  is  taking  away  a  certain  portion  of  the  fleece.  Take  your 
socks  awuy,  take  one-half  of  your  trousers,  and  your  collar  off,  and 
))art  of  your  coat,  and  what  have  you  gqt  left?  Not  a  great  deal. 
As  it  now  is  the  fleece  that  we  raise  in  the  West  takes  twelve  months 
to  produce.  It  is  skirted,  and  only  that  choice  part  of  the  fleece — no, 
I  want  to  withdraw  that.  I  will  say  this:  That  which  is  imported 
in  this  country,  coming  in  competition  with  that  which  we  raise,  is 
skirted,  and  that  portion  which  shrinks  excessively  heavy  is  elimi- 
nated, so  that  the  shrinkage  on  that  which  is  imported  is  only  about 
85  per  cent,  as  against  our  shrinkage  of  65  per  cent. 

For  that  reason  we  are  not  protected  fully  to  the  extent  of  11  cents. 
The  skirtings  are  allowed  to  come  in  at  4  cents.  They  do  not  want 
them;  no.  Now,  they  say,  cut  the  better  part  of  the  fleece  down 
to  8  cents.  I  want  to  say,  gentlemen,  we  could  stand  the  cut  if  you 
all  want  to  come  down  together,  because  we  know  what  it  is.  I  went 
into  the  sheep  business  in  1893,  bought  some  sheep,  not  many  of  them. 
I  had  saved  a  few  dollars;  I  had  been  working  before  that  in  the  sheep 
business  as  a  herder,  and  I  had  succeeded  in  saving  a  few  dollars  and 
bought  a  few  sheep.  I  paid  95  cents  a  head  for  them.  That  is 
simply  illustrating  the  price  of  sheep  at  that  time. 

The  speaker  before  me  made  reference  to  the  high  price  of  wool 
received  in  the  West.  True  enough,  a  year  ago,  in  1907,  prices  were 
high  in  the  West  But  in  1908^  tnis  year,  we  did  not  receive  the 
high  prices  that  have  prevailed  in  the  past  Take  an  average,  and 
1  wish  to  show  you  gentlemen  that  it  costs  us  to-day  $1.50  a  head 
to  run  a  band  of  sheep  for  twelve  months.  I  have  that  itemized, 
but  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  jour  time  to  give  jou  the  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  have  you  give  us  the  figures, 
because  we  have  not  had  that  information. 
Mr.  Erickson.  All  right 

Wages  paid  herder  and  tender  par  month,  $90.    We  pay  $50  to 
the  herder  and  $40  to  the  tender.    That  makes  $1,080  a  year. 
Camp  supplies  and  horse  feed,  per  month,  $50;  $600. 
Grazmg  fees  on  forest  reserves,  at  7  cents  per  nead,  $126. 
That  is  an  expense  that  we  do  not  have  to  incur  for  a  number 
of  years.    I  am  not  complaining,  mind  you,  but  the  conditions  of 
the  country  are  such  that  they  are  not  as  they  were.    We  are  paying 
to-day  a  grazing  fee  of  from  5  to  11  cents  on  the  forest  reserves. 
Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  that  mean  ? 

Mr.  Ericxbon.  That  means  5  to  11  cents  per  head  for  three  months 
in  the  summer  time.  That  would  average  about  7  cents.  Then  the 
Union  Pacific  traverses  a  great  section  of  our  sheep  range,  the  spring 
and  fall  range,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  lease  from  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  also  from  the  state  land  board  lands 
to  run  these  sheep  upon  both  spring  and  fall,  and  it  is  also  necessary 
to  buy  large  tracts  of  land.  As  near  an  average  as  I  could  possibly 
get,  or  as  an  illustration,  one  company  paid  28  cents  a  head  for  their 
winter  range.  That  is  only  one  company.  That  is  an  excessively 
high  price.     In  large  parts  of  Utah  they  do  not  have  to  pay  for  their 
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winter  grazing:,  but  their  spring  and  fall  range,  as  a  rule,  is  in  the 
mountains.  That  mountainous  land  is  either  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  railroad  company,  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  or  by 
the  State,  or  by  the  Governiaent  of  the  United  States.  So  that  we 
pay  on  an  average  of  20  cents  per  annum  f pr  grazing  purposes,  which 
would  amount 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is,  you  estimate  that  if  you  owned  the  land, 
you  count  the  interest  on  the  land  as  worth  that,  and  if  you  rent  it 
from  somebody,  you  count  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Twenty  cents  a  sheep? 

Mr.  Ebtckson.  Twenty  cents  a  head  per  sheep  per  year.  In  many 
instances  it  is  higher.    That  is  a  low  average. 

The  next  is  shearing  and  dipping  expenses  per  head,  15  cents.  Ten 
years  ago  we  got  it  done  for  half  that. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Haven't  you  a  shearing  machine  now  by  means  of 
which  one  man  can  shear  as  many  sheep  in  a  day  as  15  or  20  men 
could  shear  a  few  years  ago? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  and  those  shearers  are  making  money 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  don't  you  buy  your  own  shearing  machine  and 
put  a  man  to  running  it? 

Mr.  Erickson.  In  answering  that  Question.  I  will  say  that  in  Idaho, 
where  I  shear,  there  is  a  plant  establi^ed  tnere,  owned  by  a  gentle- 
man from  the  East  who  built  a  shearing  corral  there  with  a  shed  200 
feet  long,  and  during  the  season  I  put  our  sheep  in  there,  and  we 
shear  four  bands  a  day.  Five  or  six  thousand  must  be  sheared  every 
dav 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  ask  you  is  why  you  don't  start  your  own  shear- 
ing machine. 

Mr.  Erickson.  That  shearing  machine  and  plant  cost  that  gentle- 
man something  like  $150,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Just  one  machine? 

Mr.  Erickson.  That  has  a  capacity  of  5,000  or  6,000  head  a  day. 
Gasoline  costs  40  cents  a  gallon 

Mr.  Clark.  A  shearing  machine  doesn't  cost  $100,000  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  True  enough,  but  the  point 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  a  machine  cost? 

A  Voice.  Fifty  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  don't  you  get  one? 

Another  Voice.  We  have  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  what  is  the  use  of  talking  about  this  man  that 
has  gone  out  there  and  established  a  shearing  ranch? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Let  me  tell  you  that  every  man  in  Utah  pays  12J 
cents  to  have  his  sheep  sheared,  by  hand  or  machinery. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  Does  this  shear- 
ing machine  make  it  cheaper  to  shear  sheep  than  to  shear  them  by 
hand  in  the  old  wav? 

Mr.  Erickson.  No;  because  we  have  the  labor  conditions  to  con- 
tend with.    If  you  attempt  to  cut  prices 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  us  get  down  to  the  facts  of  this  thing. 

Mr.  Erickson.  They  pay  on  an  average  at  these  shearing  plants 
throughout  the  State  of  Idaho  12^  cents  per  head  for  the  shearing 
and  the  branding  of  those  sheep  and  the  sacking  of  the  wool,  and  you 
furnish  your  own  sacks. 
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Mr.  CiiARK.  How  much  is  a  good  shearer  worth  out  there^  an  old- 
fashioned  shearer,  with  -a  pair  of  sheep  shears!  How  mueb  does  he 
get  a  day  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Ei^ht  cents. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  Yon  don't  mean  8  cents  a  day? 

Mr.  Ebickson.  Eight  cents  per  head.  You  can  not  hire  them  by  the 
day.    You  can  not  get  a  shearer  in  Utah  or  Idaho  to  shear  by  the  day. 

Mr.  CiaARK.  Why  don't  you  shear  your  sheep  yourself,  then! 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Erickson.  It  would  take  me  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  don't  you  put  your  men  to  shearing  the  sheep, 
then! 

Mr.  Erickson.  We  do.  We  can  not  shear  them  only  at  a  certain 
time  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that  as  well  as  you  do;  no  man  that  has 
any  sense  shears  sheep  in  the  winter  time. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Sure. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  these  hand  shearers  get! 

Mr.  Erickson.  They  get  8  cents  per  head. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  sheep  can  a  hand  shearer  shear  in  a  day! 

Mr.  Erickson.  He  averages  about  75  to  80. 

ilr.  Clark.  Well,  take  it  as  being  80.    That  would  be  $0.40  a  day. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Sure. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  cost  with  one  of  these  machines — 
one  of  these  machines  that  costs  you  $50,  according  to  the  statement 
of  some  gentleman  back  there! 

Mr.  Erickson.  It  would  be  impracticable  with  one  machine.  But 
then  it  would  cost  to  buy  a  gasoline  engine  to  run  a  machine  at 
least  $500. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  you  can  not  get  a  gasoline 
engine  for  less  than  $500? 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  can  not  do  it,  sir,  out  there  in  the  West 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Not  one  big  enough  to  run  your  plant  ? 
.  Mr.  Ci^ARK.  How  big  a  gasoline  engine  would  it  take  to  run  one  of 
those  $50  machines? 

Mr.  Erickson.  That  does  not  enter  the  question  really.  We  are 
running.  We  have  a  certain  time  to  leave  those  deserts  when  we 
are  running  our  sheep,  when  the  sun  begins  to  melt  the  snow 

Mr.  Clark.  Please  don't  go  into  that.  Is  it  cheaper  to  shear  by 
machinery  or  by  hand? 

Mr.  Erickson.  If  you  would  come  out  there  you  might  see  for 
yourself.  That  has  been  discussed  pro  and  con  among  the  sheepmen 
of  the  West,  and  some  maintain  it  is  cheaper  to  shear  by  hana  and 
some  maintain  it  is  cheaper  to  use  the  machines.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  tell  you  which  is  the  cheaper. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  never  get  that  information,  then ;  if  I  have  to  go 
out  to  shear  sheep  myself  to  get  it,  I  know  I  will  never  get  it.  I  did 
my  shearing  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  will  say  this:  That  the  machine  gives  the  better 
work,  and  for  that  reason  it  has  taken  the  place  of  the  hand  shearer, 
but  we  pay  for  it. 
Mr.  Clark.  The  machine  gets  a  pound  more  wool  off  the  sheep? 
Mr.  Erickson.  Not  necessarily  a  pound  of  wooL 
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Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  it  get  more) 

Mr.  Erick8on.  The  first  year  you  shear  with  a  machine  you  get  a 
little  more  woo]  on  the  average,  possibly  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
more;  but,  remember,  the  wool  grows  only  so  long  every  year,  and 
if  you  cut  it  in  half  one  year  and  next  year  you  go  down  the  other  you 
get  a  larger  part  of  it,  but  if  you  start  cutting  it  half  and  cut  it  every 
year  you  don't  get  a  bit  more. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Do  you  pay  40  cents  a  gallon  for  gasoline  in  titah  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  About  80  cents;  but,  with  the  freight  added,  it 
oomes,  in  some  instances,  to  40  cents  a  gallon.  We  pay  30  cents  a 
gallon 

Mr.  Hill.  In  Salt  Lake  City  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  By  the  10-gallon  can  in  Salt  Lake  City,  or  21  cents 
a  gallon  if  we  go  down  and  take  it  out  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's  tanks. 

Mr.  Clark,  why  don't  you  use  denatured  alcohol? 

^Mr.  P2rickson.  We  hope  to  as  soon  as  we  can,  but  that  is  used  more 
now  in  other  States. 

To  give  you  the  other  items  of  expense  entering  into  the  running 
of  the  average  herd  of  eighteen  hundred  head;  Taxes  we  put  down 
as  $100;  travelinjg  expenses  to  and  from  the  herd,  extra  cost  for  labor 
during  the  lambing  season,  and  caring  for  rams,  $290.  I  figure  that 
this  amounts  to  $1.50  a  head,  or  did  amount  to  this  in  1897,  practically 
ten  yeai's  ago. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  maintain  that  the  cost  of  running  a  sheep 
for  one  year — ^pasturage,  shearing,  maintenance,  and  everything — js 
$1.50  a  head? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  what  does  a  sheep  sell  for? 

Mr.  Erickson.  A  sheep  sells,  our  product  sells — and  this  is  what  I 
would  like  to  come  to — it  seems,  at  about  an  average  of  $2.25  per  head. 
That  is  what  we  get  for  our  average  product  m  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  mean  the  average  product  of  $2.25  for  the 
wool? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Oh,  no.  Here,  I  have  it  figured  out.  This  is  wool 
at  an  average  of  15  cents. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  long  does  that  average  go? 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  have  taken  the  range  since  1897,  but  I  will  admit 
that  this  is  a  little  high;  35  per  cent  net  increase,  losses  deducted. 
That  is  about  the  average  net  increase  after  the  deduction  of  losses. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Thirty-five  per  cent? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Thirty-five  per  cent.  Two  dollars  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  head,  which  is  an  average  of  what  we  have  received  for  a 
period  of  ten  years.  That  makes  a  net  return  from  the  sheep  of 
$1.74.  It  costs  $1.50  per  head  to  run  them,  and  we  have  a  pront  of 
34  cents  per  head,  which  is  about  8  per  cent 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  get  your  fibres  exactly.  You  said  it 
cost  $1.50  to  run  the  sheep  and  maintain  it,  and  now  you  say  $2.25? 

Mr.  Erickson.  No,  no,  no.  It  costs  that  much  to  run  the  sheep. 
Now,  we  begin  to  take  our  profits  from  the  sheep.  From  the  wool 
we  get  96  cents.  From  the  lamb  we  get  78  cents.  That  is  the  aver- 
age per  sheep,  because  every  sheep  does  not  have  a  lamb. 

Mr.  Underwuod.  I  uiiderstaiul,  but  you  get  96  cents  for  your 
wool? 
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Mr.  £bicksox.  Yes;  and  78  cents  for  the  lamb. 

Mr.  Underwo<x>.  That  would  be  $1.74. 

Mr.  SBiCKfiON.  Yes;  and  the  cost  has  been  $1.50. 

Mr.  U^'DEBwooD.  Where  does  the  $2.25  come  in  that  you  spoke  of 
a  while  ago? 

Mr.  £ricksok.  You  take  the  average  price  for  lamb  received,  and 
it  is  $2.25.  The  average  price  for  the  bst  ten  years  has  been  about 
^.25. 

Mr.  Ukdebwood.  That  is  what  you  sell  the  lambs  fort 

Mr.  Erigkson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  your  flock  increases  about  a  third  each  year? 

Mr.  Erickson.  A  little,  bit  better  than  one-third  a  year.  Some 
years  we  have  excessive  losses  and  some  years  we  have  better  lambing. 
But  I  am  trying  to  get  at  an  average. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  makes  about  24  or  25  cents  profit  on  sheep, 
clear  profit  to  the  owner? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  this  cost,  the  lambs  about  $2.25  apiece 

Mr.  Erickson.  About  $2.25. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  the  sheep  industry  to-day  is  making  a 
net  profit  of  something  like  24  per  cent? 

Mr.  Erickson.  No;  that  is  the  Iamb  I  am  speaking  of,  but  the 
average  price  of  the  sheep  to-day  is  about  $3.50  in  the  State  of  Utah. 
But  you  must  remember  that  a  lamb  is  not  worth  as  much  as  a  ewe. 

]tfr.  Underwood.  Well,  $3.50. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Say,  $3.  And  if  we  have  24  cents  profit  there  is 
8  per  cent  profit  on  $3. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  your  sheep  is  worth  $3  that  is  something  like 
8  times  3,  or  24.    That  is  8  per  cent  net  profit  on  your  investment 

Mr.  Erickson.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  After  all  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  considered? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  become  an 
owner  of  land  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  gone  over  that  in  detail.  I  have 
told  you  it  has  been  absolutely  necessary  to  either  own  or  lease  your 
spring  and  fall  ranges. 

Mr.  Underwood.  1  understand,  but  you  can  lease  them. 

Mr.  Erickson.  In  some  instances.    That  is  included. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  you  counted  the  interest  in  on  the  other 
proposition  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes.  So  what  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  now  is  the 
&ct  that  we  must  have  16  cents  for  our  wool 

Mr.  FdRDNEY.  You  say  you  purchased  your  sheep  in  1893  for  95 
cents? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  they  are  worth  from  $3  to  $3.50  now? 

Mr.  Ericksox.  Yes;  $3.50  on  the  average  to-day. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  If  we  are  going  to  have  free  trade,  it  would  pay 
you  to  sell  out  now,  and  then  buy  them  back  at  95  cents  a  head  when 
free  trade  in  wool  comes  around  ? 

Mr.  EmcKBON.   J^  certainly  would. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  You  do  not  want  any  reduction  of  the  duty  on  your 
product  ? 
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Mr.  Erickson.  By  all  means,  no ! 

Mr.  •  FoRDNEY.  The  figures  you  have  shown  there  are  honestlj 
made  from  the  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  show  that  you  have 
made  about  8  per  cent  on  the  value  of  your  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  About  8  per  cent,  and  in  Utah  you  can  place  all 
you  wish  on  good  first  mortgages  on  the  best  farms  in  Utah  at  8  per 
cent,  showing  that  that  is  no  more  than  a  fair  average. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool  it  depreciated 
your  property,  your  sheep  and  the  product  of  your  sheep,  there  would 
be  little  encouragement  for  you  to  remain  in  the  business,  would 
there ! 

Mr.  Erickson.  Well,  gentlemen,  a  question  of  that  kind  is  self- 
evident 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  am  agreeing  with  you. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Surely. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  I  want  to  know  whether  that  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Erickson.  It  certainly  is  a  fact.  I  want  to  tell  you,  further- 
more, the  conditions  in  Utah  this  last  year  have  been  such  that  we 
have  had  a  loss,  a  great  loss.  But  we  attribute  that  to  natural  con- 
ditions that  came  over  the  country,  and  we  anticipated  higher  prices 
and  are  now  receiving  better  prices.  Yes,  I  will  say  we  are  getting 
better  prices  for  our  product  now,  because  our  product  has  moved  to 
the  eastern  seaboard,  and  is  handled  by  commission  houses,  and  since 
the  election  prices  have  advanced  materially  over  the  prices  before 
the  election. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Can  you  tell  me,  my  friend,  about  whether  or  not 
your  income  from  your  flock  of  sheep  the  first  four  years  that  you 
owned  them  was  as  good  as  it  has  been  since  those  first  four  years? 

Mr.  Erickson.  My  commencement  in  the  sheep  business  was  rather 
small,  because  I  had  been  herding  sheep  and  saved  a  little  money  and 
started  to  buy  mv  sheep ;  and  I  let  them  remain  in  the  herd  of  the 
gentleman  for  wnom  I  was  herding. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Wool  was  on  the  free  list  the  first  few  years  you 
were  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes.  Of  course  the  price  has  been  discussed.  It 
is  pretty  well  known  what  the  prices  were  at  that  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  you  get  for  your  wool  then  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Six  cents,  6^  cents,  6^  cents,  and  as  high  as  8  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  now  you  get  16  cents? 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  would  get  on  an  average  about  16  cents;  while 
a  year  ago,  in  1907,  I  got  22^. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  about  the 
cost  of  raising  sheep.  You  figure  on  the  cost  of  the  lamb  in  your 
profit;  you  figure  the  lamb  at  $2.25, 1  believe  you  said. 

Mr.  Erickson.  The  idea  is  this :  We  do  not  raise  a  lamb  for  every 
sheep  we  have 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand;  but  you  count  on  one-third  in- 
crease in  lambs  a  year  at  $2.25,  and  therefore  figure  a  profit  at  78 
per  cent  for  lambs. 

Mr.  Erickson.  A  third  of  $2.25  would  amount  to  what?  That 
would  be  a  little  bit  lower ;  it  would  be  35  per  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  allowed  a  little  over  a  third  to  each 
sheep? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand ;  and  in  the  cost  of  the  maintenance 
of  the  flock  you  have  figured  for  the  maintenance  of  the  lamb  as 
well  as  the  balance  of  the  flock,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Ebickson.  No;  because — I  will  tell  you.  In  the  summer  the 
lamb  is  not  counted  upon- the  forest  reservation.  I  am  figuring  on 
1,200  head  of  ewes  and  600  head  of  wethers.  Those  lambs  will  not 
produce  again  for  another  year,  and  it  costs  just  as  much  to  run 
that  lamb  to  its  stage  of  productiveness  as  the  old  ones. 

Mr.  UxDERWooD.  But  you  figure  that  in  your  cost  of  maintenance. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  is  one  thing  you  have  not  given  to  your 
credit  list.  You  say  that  the  sheep — when  you  are  figuring  the  cost 
of  your  investment,  you  figure  the  sheep  at  $3  apiece  and  the  lambs 
at  §2.25.  Now,  that  lamb  becomes  a  productive  sheep  at  the  end  of  a 
year? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore  you  have  made  on  each  one  of  your 
lambs  an  increase  in  value  of  75  cents? 

Mr.  Erickbon.  Yes;  but  here  is  the  ewe;  while  the  lamb  is  worth 
$2.25  the  ewe  is  worth  $4. 

!Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  that  is  more  increase  yet ;  that  is  a  greater 
increase.  You  have  a  third  of  your  flock  in  lambs  one  year.  Now, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  they  have  become  grown  sheep  and  they  have 
increased  in  value  75  cents,  or  an  average  increase  of  25  cents  for 
each  sheep  you  have  got.  So,  therefore,  your  profits  are  not  only  24 
cents  on  tne  wool,  and  the  dropping  of  the  lamo,  as  you  figured  them 
a  while  ago,  but  the  increasea  value  of  your  flock  by  reason  of  the 
lamb  growing  to  a  sheep  has  also  increased  it  to  25  cents  per  lamb. 

Mr.  Erickbon.  If  it  were  a  fact  that  we  kept  our  sheep;  but  we 
ship  them  back  to  you  fellows  and  let  you  feed  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  somebody  makes  it.  You  get  a  profit  on 
the  lambs  and  you  don't  save  them  to  be  sheep. 

Mr.  Erickson.  A  large  percentage  of  our  lamb  crop  we  market. 
We  market  a  large  per  cent  of  our  lamb  crop,  and  for  that  reason  I 
am  giving  the  average — ^what  we  receive  for  our  lamb  crop. 

A&.  Underwood.  Since  you  have  been  in  business,  how  many  of 
your  lambs  have  you  sold  and  how  many  have  you  kept? 

Mr.  Erickson.  This  year  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  sell  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  kept  them? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Practically  all  of  them;  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  how  about  last  year? 

Mr.  Erickson.  We  sold  a  large  percentage — about  75  per  cent  last 
year. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Since  you  have  been  in  the  business — ^since  you 
started  out — what  was  your  flock  when  you  first  started  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  About  100  head,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  it  in  1907? 

Mr.  Erickson.  In  1907  it  was  2,000. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  had  increased  it  from  100  to  2,000  in  the 
course  of  fourteen  years.  Now,  did  you  increase  it  by  buying  sheep 
and  selling  your  lambs,  or  by  raising  your  lambs? 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  have  increased  it  in  both  ways.  I  have  been  buy- 
ing and  I  have  been  selling,  and  I  have  been  raising  and  I  have  been 
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shipping,  and  just  which  proportion  of  increase  has  been  the  ffreater — 
I  will  say  this^  though,  the  proportion  of  increase  for  me  nas  been 
greater  on  buying  and  selling  than  on  raising. 

Air.  Underwood.  Have  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  raised  at  least 
one-half  your  Iambs? 

Mr.  Ericksox.  Baised  at  least  half? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes;  have  you  not  raised  at  least  half  your  Iambs  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  any  accurate  figures  that  you  can  give 
us  on  that? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Not  on  that  proposition  anv  more  than  those  figures 
that  I  have  given  you.    Those  are  accurate  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that.  I  do  not  dispute  the  accuracy 
of  the  figures  as  far  as  they  go,  but  you  have  left  out  one  large  item 
of  profit,  and  that  is  the  cost  of  raising  your  lambs.  And,  as  you  see, 
ana  as  you  admit,  you  count  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  lambs  in  your 
figures,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  profit  of  75  cents  a  lamb  for  each 
year  you  hold  them,  and  you  have  not  given  the  figures  on  your  prof- 
its on  the  other  side. 

Mrl  Erickson.  I  understand  the  point;  it  is  a  point  well  taken,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  fact  that  we  ship  over  65  to  75  per  cent  of  our 
Iambs  out  of  the  State  every  year  is  something  that  must  be  con- 
sidered, and  so  it  does  not  cut  so  much  figure. 

Mr.  Underw^ood.  Do  you  not  see  what  we  want?  There  is  an  item 
you  have  not  placed  there. 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  want  the  correct  facts,  and  can  you  not  give 
them  to  us? 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  will  try  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  average  present  profit 
for  the  sheep  raisers  of  Utah  was  about  8  per  cent? 

Mr.  Erickson.  About  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  little  bit  high? 

Mr.  Erickson.  No;  I  think  it  would  be  8  to  10  per  cent  That 
would  be  allowing  liberally  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  covering  a 
period 

Mr.  Pou.  I  misunderstood  what  you  said  a  while  ago.  You  said 
something  about  some  of  your  figures  being  a  little  high.  I  did  not 
know  whether  you  meant  8  per  cent  or  some  other  figures. 

Mr.  Erickson.  These  figures  would  appear  low  for  last  year,  but 
go  back  two  years  and  they  were  much  higher.  Going  back  three 
years  they  were  much  higher. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  say  there  is  a  demand  for  money  at  8  per  cent  on 
the  best  real -est  ate  security? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes ;  on  the  best  real-estate  security. 

Mr.  Pou.  So  that  the  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  sheep-raising 
business  get  but  little,  ii  any,  more  than  the  money  the  landlord  gets 
in  return  for  the  money' he  has  invested? 

Mr.  Erickson.  Not  a  great  deal  more;  that  is  the  point.  Some 
years,  mind  you,  our  losses  are  not  so  great.  Our  winter  conditions 
are  not  so  bad  some  years,  so  that  some  years  the  profits  will  be 
higlier. 

The  gentleman  here  just  gives  me  a  good  suggestion,  and  that  is  in 
regard  to  the  question  asked  me  a  moment  ago  as  to  the  value  of  the 
9ooks ;  the  ewe  is  decreasing  in  value  each  year. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  That   would  be  a  valuable  suggestion,  if  it  were 

true 

A  Voice.  It  is  true. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  you  keep  a  ewe  until  she  dies  of  old  age,  that  would 
be  true,  but  no  man  that  ever  raised  sheep  ever  did  such  an  unwise 
thing  as  that.  You  get  rid  of  your  ewes  before  they  begin  to  decline, 
do  you  not,  or  just  before  they  bemn  to  decline? 

Mr.  Ericksok.  Just  when  they  begin  to  decline. 

Mr.  Clahk.  Then  that  suggestion  was  absolutely  superfluous. 

Mr.  Erickson.  The  fact  is,  we  do  not  get  much  for  our  ewes;  we 
only  get  about  one-half  the  value  of  the  old  ewe;  about  one-half  what 
we  get  for  the  average  ewe. 

Mx.  Pou.  But  you  are  not  getting  but  8  per  cent  on  your  invest- 
ment, and  you  really  need  an  increase  in  the  tarifl'? 

Mr.  Ekicksox.  It  is  a  point  well  taken,  from  the  fact  that  the  av- 
erage cost  of  everything  has  gone  up  100  per  cent ;  so  we  would  need 
22  per  cent  duty  now. 

i^Ir.  Clark.  The  average  sheep  in  Utah  at  the  present  time  is  one- 
and-a-half  or  two  times  as  good  a  sheep  as  it  was  when  you  went  into 
the  business,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ericksok.  Oh,  no.  I  will  tell  you.  The  year  previous  to  my 
going  into  the  business  the  sheep  were  worth  $3  a  head. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  what  they  sold  for.  I  ask  if  the 
average  sheep  in  Utah  now  is  not  one-and-a-half  or  two  times  as  big 
as  the  average  sheep  was  in  1S93  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  No;  I  beg  to  differ  with  you.  The  shipment  of 
lambs  to  the  market  would  answer  your  question.  While  I  am  not 
familiar  with  the  average  weight  ten  jrears  ago,  you  will  find  that 
they  are  not  one-and-a-half  times  or  twice  as  large,  because  it  is  not 
possible  upon  our  arid  ranges  to  improve  them  to  that  extent.  We 
can  not  get  the  best  results  from  the  fine  bloods — that  is,  from  choice 
bloods  ox  either  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  ever  since  the  sheep  business  got 
well  established  in  Utah  you  have  been  sending  to  Ohio  and  Missouri 
and  Iowa  and  the  great  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  import- 
ing choice  big  bucks  out  there  to  cross  on  your  common  ewes  ? 

Sir.  Ericksok.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  has  improved  the  stock  amazingly,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Ericksok.  It  has  improved  it,  but  at  the  same  time  it  does 
not  improve  the  stock  to  the  same  extent  out  upon  the  range  that  it 
does  on  the  farm,  because  they  require  better  care,  better  attention, 
and  for  that  reason  the  improvement  is  not  shown  so  much  out  on  the 
range  as  it  is  upon  the  farm. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  the  average  increase  of  a  flock  of  sheep  that  is 
well  attended  to  in  the  Central  West,  where  Mr.  Grosvenor  and  myself 
hve,  would  be  somewhere  from  75  to  100  per  cent  a  year  ? 

Mr.  Ericksok.  Possibly  so,  in  your  section. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  donx  people  out  in  Utah  take  somethi 
course,  I  do  not  expect  them  to  take  as  good  care  as  we  do,  but  why 
don't  they  take  something  approximating  the  care  of  sheep  that  we 
take  of  them  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  ? 

Mr.  Ericksok.  It  is  impossible  to  do  so,  my  friend.  I  will  tell 
you  an  experience.  Traveling  from  the  desert  up  into  Idaho  to  the 
spring  range  on  the  1st  of  May,  when  I  left  the  camp  to  go  to  town 
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to  get  supplies  it  was  as  beautiful  a  day  as  you  ever  saw,  with  the 
green  grass  growing  everywhere.  That  night  it  started  to  snow,  and 
we  started  back  to  the  camp.  Next  day  about  noon  when  we  landed 
at  our  camp  there  was  a  foot  and  a  half  of  snow,  and  our  sheep  were 
lambing  in  that  snow.  Every  lamb  that  came  for  forty-eight  hours 
perished  right  in  the  snow. 

Mr.  CiiASK.  The  truth  about  the  whole  business  is  that  it  is  because 
you  do  not  take  care  of  them  that  you  have  such  immense  waste,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Erigkson.  Well,  upon  the  ranges  it  is  impossible,  because  as 
the  grass  is  eaten  off  at  this  point  to-day  we  move  on  to  another  point 
and  we  can  not  build  protection  sheds  as  we  follow  them  up;  it  is 
impossible,  because  it  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  it  is  in  your  State. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  compete  with  Missouri  and  Ohio  and  the 
rest  of  us,  then,  in  making  wool  ? 

Mr.  Erigkson.  I  think  we  can,  because  we  possibly  do  not  have  to 
ppy  as  much  for  grazing  and  for  the  land  as  jrou  people  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  very  much  to  go  into  the  sheep  business 
and  get  them  raised  for  20  cents  a  head  the  year  around. 

Mr.  Erigkson.  But  along  with  that  are  the  attendant  losses,  my 
friend.    Some  years  we  lose  50  per  cent 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  I  know  you  do,  but  I  can't  understand,  to  save 
my  life 

"Mr.  Erigkson.  If  you  would  go  out  there- 


Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  Why  can  not  there  be  something  done 
to  save  such  immense  waste  as  you  have  in  the  life  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
both? 

Mr.  Erigkson.  Let  me  illustrate.  The  day  before  I  left  my  home 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  or  two  days  before  I  left,  it  started  to  snow,  and 
we  had  a  snowstorm  for  forty-eight  hours.  The  snow  fell  deeper 
than  it  had  fallen  for  a  number  ox  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  deep  was  it? 

Mr.  Erigkson.  It  was  8  feet  deep  at  Fort  Douglas  on  the  bench, 
and  up  on  the  mountains  the  sheep  were  beginning  to  leave  the  fall 
ranges  for  the  deserts  where  they  have  to  depend  upon  the  snow,  but 
they  are  not  used  to  getting  these  things  so  sudden.  Many  sneep 
were  in  the  mountains,  and  what  was  necessary  for  them  to  do  was 
to  cut  down  cedar  trees  and  tie  them  behind  wagons  and  make  trails 
for  the  sheep  to  get  down  on  the  desert. 

Mr.  Clark.  Ii  you  had  taken  the  sheep  a  week  or  two  sooner  and 
driven  them  down  on  the  desert  they  would  not  have  got  caught  in 
the  snowstorm  ? 

Mr.  Erigkson.  They  could  not  get  any  water  before  the  snow  came. 
They  can  not  live  out  there  like  they  do  in  the  Cataline  Islands. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  live  in  Nevada. 

Mr.  Erigkson.  But  they  live  upon  snow. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  man  was  telling  me  that  thev  raise  sheep  in  Nevada 
that  never  drink  any  water,  they  won't  toucn  a  drop  or  water,  and 
if  you  drive  a  flock  of  those  sheep  through  a  stream  they  will  jump 
over  the  stream  instead  of  stopping  to  drink.  That  man  was  a  county 
surveyor. 

Mr.  Erigkson.  I  would  not  liko  to  doubt  his  word,  but 

Mr.  BouTEU^.  He  was  something  else  besides  being  a  county  sur- 
veyor, was  he  not? 
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Mr.  Ertckson.  The  sheep  can  eat  snow,  but  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
thev  necessarily  remain  in  the  mountains  until  the  snow  comes.  But 
if  it  comes  heavily,  then  our  losses  may  be  great.  We  necessarily 
have  to  shear  before  lambing,  because  out  upon  the  lambing  ranges 
it  is  brushy,  and  we  want  to  save  what  little  wool  we  have.  We 
shear,  and  what  is  the  result?  We  get  into  the  mountains  and  we 
have  excessive  snowstorms  that  will  sometimes  kill  33^  per  cent  dur- 
ing one  storm. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  A  witness  who  testified  a  while  ago  in  response  to 
one  of  my  questions  gave  the  price  of  fleece  wool  as  follows:  In  1908, 
6  cents ;  in  1907,  22 J  cents ;  in  1908,  15f  cents. 
Mr,  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  Was  that  correct  as  to  1903 — 6  cents? 
Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  BouTELL.  Now,  do  you  happen  to  know  the  price  of  pulled 
wool? 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  know  nothing  about  pulled  wool,  except  when 
sheep  die  on  the  range  we  pull  the  wool  and  save  it  until  shearing 
time. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  wanted  to  know  the  market  price  of  pulled  wool 
during  those  years  for  which  I  have  the  prices  of  the  fleece  wool. 
The  Chairman.  What  do  you  do  with  the  pulled  wool  ? 
Mr.  Erickson.  We  save  it  until  shearing  time,  and  if  we  have  a 

good  amount  of  it  then 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  many  of  your  sheep 
are  mortgaged? 
Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  many  of  them. 
Mr,  LoNGWoRTH.  How  many? 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  could  not  answer  the  question.  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Knox,  of  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic,  and 
I  want  to  say  that,  personally,  I  had  to  go  there  and  borrow  money 
myself,  and  he  told  me,  he  said  "  By  God,  these  sheepmen  are  call- 
ing upon  me  every  day.''  Those  were  his  words,  and  it  is  possible,  it 
may  be  possible,  because  a  banker  hates  to  lend  money,  but  those  were 

his  words 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Are  you  as  badly  off  as  they  are  in  Wyoming? 
Mr,  Erickson.  As  badly  off?    I  could  not  say. 
Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  mean  in  as  bad  a  situation  as  that  described  by 
the  gentleman  formerly  from  Ohio — ^whose  loss  Ohio  still  laments — 
where  they  were  all  mortgaged  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  No.  The  sheep  of  Utah  are  not  all  mortgaged,  be- 
cause the  sheepmen  in  Utah  had  two  good  years,  or  possibly  three 
good  years,  and  they  cleaned  up  their  mortgages. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  It  miffht  be  that  the  fact  that  the  sheep  are 
nearly  all  mortgaged  would  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  business 
was  in  a  bad  way;  it  might  be  that  that  would  mean  that  the  sheep- 
men were  extending  their  industry. 
Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir;  that  might  be  the  case. 
Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  In  other  words,  the  fact  that  the  sheep  were 
mortgaged  does  not  necessarily  argue  that  the  business  was  not 
profitable  f 

Mr.  Erickaon.  No,  sir;  because  during  the  high  prices  of  two 
years  ago  many  sheepmen  were  trying  to  extend  tneir  business  and 
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increase  their  flocks.  But  this  year,  owinc  to  the  conditions,  the 
sheepmen  are  in  debt,  but  they  hope  the  tariff  will  remain  on,  so  that 
they  will  get  enough  for  their  wool  to  clean  up  next  year  and  go  on 
with  their  business. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  I  think  you  misunderstood  the  dates  presented  to 
you.  You  told  Mr.  Boutell  that  the  price  of  your  wool  in  1903  was 
6  cents,  and  you  told  me  that  it  was  6  cents  in  1898. 

Mr.  EsiCKSON.  I  meant  1893. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  1903  was  five  years  ago,  and  you  told  Mr.  Boutell 
that  you  only  got  6  cents  for  your  wool  then. 

Mr.  Erickson.  I  got  mixed  up  on  that.  I  meant  1893.  Five  years 
ago  we^ot  an  average  of  about  12  cents  for  it. 

Mr.  !1k)Rdn£y.  And  it  was  in  1893  that  you  got  only  6  cents! 

Mr.  Erickson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fordnby.  And  not  1903  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  No ;  I  did  not  understand. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  loans  can  be  negotiated  in  Utah  on  good  real 
estate  security  at  8  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Erickson.  From  6  to  6  per  cent,  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Will  you  try  to  give  that  information  to  Mr.  Whitman 
of  Boston? 

Mr.  Erickson.  My  figures  for  expenses  for  running  average  herd  of 
1,800  head  of  sheep  for  one  year  are  as  follows: 

Wages  paid  herder  and  tender,  per  montli,  |90 $1, 080 

Camp  supplies  and  horse  feed,  per  month,  $50 600 

Grazing  fees  on  forest  reserves,  at  7  cents  per  head 126 

Spring  and  fall  range,  at  13  cents  per  head 234 

Shearing  and  dipping,  at  15  cents  per  head 270 

Taxes  ^.  100 

Traveling  expenses  to  and  from  herd,  extra  cost  for  labor  during  lamb- 
ing season,  caring  for  rams . 290 

2,700 

Number  of  sheep  in  the  State  of  Utah 2,600,000 

Pounds  of  wool  produced  therefrom .  15,000,000 

Average  Increase  about  35  per  cent  annually. 


STATEMENT  OF  MRS.  E.  BOlOTEMORT,  OF  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  WHO 
WISHES  PRESENT  WOOL  DUTIES  MAINTAINED. 

Thursday,  December  J,  1908. 

Mrs.  BoNNEMORT.  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  rather  embarrassing  posi- 
tion for  me.  1  have  never  spoken  in  public  in  my  life,  and  m  fact 
I  do  not  think  many  of  the  sheep  raisers  are  used  to  oratory.  I  wish 
I  were  an  orator  so  that  I  could  make  ^ou  understand  what  it  would 
mean  to  the  woolgrowers  of  the  West  if  the  tariff  on  wool  should  be 
lessened,  or  I  wish  I  were  an  oratx)r  that  I  might  make  you  under- 
stand what  it  did  mean  when  the  tariff  was  taken  off  wool,  as  it  was 
some  vears  ago. 

Beiore  the  tariff  was  taken  off  the  wool  we  got  from  16  to  18  cents 
a  pound  for  our  wool,  and  we  got  from  $3  to  $4  per  head  for  our 
sheep.  After  the  tariff  was  taken  off  the  wool  we  received  from  5  to 
6  cents  a  pound  for  our  wool.  Especially  during  the  last  four  years 
of  President  Cleveland's  administration,  it  was  worse  then ;  the  wool 
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only  brought  us  from  5  to  6  cents  per  pound,  and  our  sheep  brought 
us  $1  per  nead,  when  we  could  fina  a  buyer ;  but  in  those  days  it  was 
very  hard  to  find  a  man  who  had  a  dollar  to  pay  for  the  sheep. 

You  can  not  imagine  the  misery  that  the  sheep  men  went  through. 
We  were  unable  to  pay  for  our  herders.  We  were  unable  to  pay 
their  wages  and  furnish  them  proper  food  to  eat.  They  did  not 
suffer,  though,  as  much  as  the  men  who  owned  the  sheep  and  their 
families. 

But   that  was  during  a  Democratic  administration,  which  has 

{>assed  and  ^ne.  Now  we  are  enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  Repub- 
ican  administration,  and  to  those  honorable  men  we  plead  for 
protection. 

If  we  should  have  a  reduction  on  the  wool  again  it  would  bring  the 
same  misery  in  Salt  Lake  and  to  the  West  that  it  did  before.  We 
would  be  in  just  as  bad  a  place  as  we  were  then,  because  it  costs  to-day 
twice  as  much  to  raise  a  sheep  that  it  did  in  those  days,  and  in  those 
days  we  paid  our  herders  from  $30  to  $35  a  month  and  to-day  I  pay 
my  herders  from  $45  to  $100  per  month. 

In  those  days  we  had  plenty  of  free  range,  plenty  of  feed  for  our 
sheep.  To-day  the  ranges  are  scarce,  and  we  have  to  feed  our  sheep. 
So  tnat  it  would  undoubtedly  bring  back  the  same  disaster  that  we 
had  before  if  the  dutj  were  taken  off  wool.  I  was  going  to  say  it 
would  mean  worse  disaster,  but  that  could  never  be.  Those  that 
passed  through  that  period  know  that  there  could  never  be  anything 
worse.  I  know  that  if  they  lessened  the  tariff  on  wool  it  would  ruin 
one  of  the  best  industries  in  the  West. 

Mr.  FoHDNET.  Where  is  your  home? 

Mrs.  BoNNEMORT.  In  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  You  are  the  owner  oi  sheep  in  that  place? 

;Mrs.  BoNNEMORT.  Yes,  sir. 


PATRICK  McGSAW  AND  JACOB  F.  BROWN  FTJBNISH  INFORMA- 
TION AS  TO  PRICE  OF  PULLED  WOOL. 

Thubsday,  December  3,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Boutell  would  like  to  know  if  any  gentleman 
present  knows  the  price  of  pulled  wool? 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  would  like  to  know  the  price  of  pulled  wool  in  the 
three  years  for  which  the  prices  of  fleeced  wool  were  given — 1903, 
1907,  and  1908. 

Mr.  McGraw.  The  price  of  pulled  wool  is  usually  based  on  scoured 
wool 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  would  like  to  simply  get  the  prices  of  pulled  wool 
for  those  years. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  market  price  between 
fleeced  wool  and  pulled  wool,  if  anything? 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  price  ot  fleeced  wool  in  1903  was  about  12  cents. 

Mr.  McGraw.  In  1903  scoured  pulled  wool,  what  we  call  B  super 
grade,  which  is  about  one-quarter  pulled  wool,  was  35  cents. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  mean  the  same  kind  of  pulled  wool,  in  the  same 
condition  as  the  fleeced  wool  when  it  was  worth  12  cents? 

Mr.  McGraw.  The  wool  they  referred  to  was  Territory  wool  and 
that  will  shrink  66  per  cent.    Three  twelves  are  thirty-six.    That  is 
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pretty  near  the  same  thing.  One  pound  of  Territory  wool,  shrinking 
66  per  cent,  that  would  be  one-third.  It  takes  8  pounds  of  the  fleeced 
wool  to  make  1  pound. 

Mr.  BoTTTELL.  You  say  pulled  wool  in  1903  was  worth  about  what! 

Mr.  McGraw.  It  was  about  38  to  35  cents. 

Mr.  BouTKLL,  What  was  the  price  in  1907? 

Mr.  Mc(jRAW.  That  same  wool  was  worth  50  cents. 

Mr.  BotJTEix.  What  was  it  in  1908? 

Mr.  McGraw.  Well,  in  1908, 1  am  sorry  to  say,  it  has  got  back  down 
to  about  85  cents,  on  account  of  financial  conditions  which  you  are 
aware  of.  It  got  back  in  1908  to  about  where  we  were  in  1908.  In 
the  meantime  we  had  quite  an  advance. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  the  advance  in  fleeced  wool  from  1903  to 
1907  and  1908  was  a  great  deal  more  in  proportion  than  the  advance 
in  the  price  of  pulled  wool  ? 

Mr.  McGraw.  I  don't  know.    We  advanced  from  1903  to  1908  from 


85  cents  up  to  50  cents ;  that  was  an  advance 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  And  fleeced  wool  went  from  12  cents  to  22|  cents. 

Mr.  McGraw.  Well,  of  course 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Mr.  Boutell,  there  is  a  gentleman  here  who  knows 
the  price  of  pulled  wool. 

Mr.  Jacob  F.  Brown  came  forward  to  the  speakers'  table. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  simply  wanted  to  know  whether  the  prices  of 
fleeced  wool  had  not  aavanced  more  than  the  prices  of  pulled  wool 
from  1903  to  1907? 

Mr.  Brown.  Thev  go  together.  The  value  of  pulled  wool,  as  a  rule, 
is  about  5  per  cent  less  than  the  value  of  fleeced  wool,  but  some  kinds 
of  pulled  wool  are  worth  more  than  fleeced  wool.  They  generally 
go  together. 


STATEMENT  OF  D.  M.  CAMPSET,  OF  WASHINGTON  COTTNTT,  PA., 
A  WOOLOROWEE,  WHO  MAINTAINS  THAT  PRESENT  WOOL 
DUTIES  ARE  NECESSARY. 

Thursday,  December  5,  1908. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Campsey.  I  am  a  woolgrower.  I  would  state,  though,  that 
we  can  not  produce  wool  in  western  Pennsylvania  for  less  money 
than  we  are  getting  for  it  to-day. 

We  have  been  receiving  an  average  of  about  35J  cents  for  our  wool 
under  the  present  protection.  It  costs  us  fully  that  much  to  produce 
it,  not  counting  the  increase  of  the  flocks.  But  we  do  not  count  any- 
thing for  labor,  shearing,  or  washing,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and 
we  do  not  count  anything  on  the  money  invested. 

The  producer  or  wool  in  western  Pennsylvania  must  figure  that 
his  wo(5  will  pay  for  the  keeping  of  the  sheep  during  the  year.  It 
costs  from  $1.80  to  $2.60  per  head  for  keeping  our  sheep  during  the 
year — our  feed,  grazing,  and  hay.  We  have  received  from  28  cents 
to  85  cents  during  the  present  protective  tariff. 

•  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  that  I  am  able  to 
answer. 
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The  Chairman.  Is  the  njimber  of  sheep  in  Pennsylvania  decreasing ? 

Mr.  Campsey.  I  can  not  say  that  it  is.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  very 
much  lately,  not  during  the  present  tariff. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  sheep  have  you? 

Mr.  Campsey.  We  have  something  over  1,000,000;  about  1,100,- 
000 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  how  many  sheep  have  you  personally ! 

Mr.  Campsey.  I  have  about  400  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Campsey.  I  have  been  in  the  business  all  my  life,  in  a  certain 


Mr.  Dalzell.  Where? 

Mr.  Campsey.  In  Washington  County,  Pa.  My  father  was  a 
woolgrower  before  I  was  born. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Campsey,  you  say  that  the  fleece  pays  for  keeping 
the  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Campsey.  That  is  what  we  want  it  to  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  do  it,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Campsey.  Just  about,  now. 

Mr.  Ci^ARK.  And  the  increase  of  your  flocks  is  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Campsey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  all  through  this  thickly  settled  country,  like 
you  and  I  live  in,  do  not  the  flocks  increase  from  75  to  100  per  cent,  if 
they  are  well  taken  care  of? 

Mr.  Campsey.  No,  sir;  our  flocks  do  not. 

Mr.  Ct.ARK.  How  much  do  they  increase,  then? 

Mr.  Campsey.  I  should  not  say  they  increased  over  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  a  well-known  fact  among  farmers  that  if  a 
flock  of  sheep  is  well  taken  care  of  the  percentage  of  lambs  in  pro- 
portion to  the  old  sheep,  or  the  produdng  sheep — ^the  mothers — ^is 
from  75  to  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Campsey.  No,  sir.    Now,  let  me  explain. 

I  represent  the  anall-flock  masters;  they  are  men  who  keep  200 
bead  oi  sheep.  Most  of  these  farmers  keep  what  are  known  as  whole 
families,  from  the  lamb  to  the  4-year-oId  sheep,  which  they  sell 
for  muttcn,  and  they  can  not  raise  more  than  40  or  50  lambs  in  one 

J  ear.  If  a  farmer  runs  right  along  for  four  years  he  begins  to  sell 
is  wethers,  and  he  probably  gets  from  $4  to  $5  for  those. 

Mr.  Ci-ARK.  Say  that  you  start  in  with  100  ewes,  and  from  those 
you  get  from  80  to  100  per  cent  of  lambs? 

Mr.  Campsey.  In  one  year? 

Mr.  Olark.  Yes;  do  you  not  sell  your  wethers  just  as  quickly  as 
they  become  marketable? 

Mr.  Campsey.  No;  we  keep  the  wethers  until  they  are  from  3  to  4 
years  old. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  do  you  keep  them  ? 

Mr.  Campsey.  We  are  compelled  to  keep  a  whole  family  of  sheep. 
After  that  time  the  ewes  begin  to  be  worthless,  because  we  can  not 
then  sell  them  for  anything  with  any  success. 

Mr.  Clark.  Don't  you  sell  your  ewes  for  mutton  purposes  before 
they  become  worthless? 

Mr.  Campsey.  Not  often. 

]^Ir*  Clark.  Nobody  keeps  a  sheep  until  he  dies  of  old  age. 
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Air.  Campsey.  We  do  not  get  any  good  prices  for  a  sheep  after  it 
gets  to  be  6  or  7  years  old. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  more  profitable  to  sell  a  wether  when  lie  is 
from  3  to  4  years  old  when  he  first  becomes  marketable? 

Mr.  CAMPSEr.  No ;  not  for  the  woolgrower.  We  are  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  woolgrowing,  and  we  want  to  get  as  much 
wool  to  ship  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Can  you  not  get  as  much  for  ewes  as  for  wethers? 

Mr.  Campsey.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Campsey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Which  is  the  more  profitable  for  wool  purposes,  the 
wether  or  the  ewe? 

Mr.  Campsey.  That  is  a  question.  We  have  men  who  buythe 
wethers,  but  the  wool  producers  must  keep  the  whole  family.  What 
I  mean  by  the  whole  family  is  the  sheep  tnat  range  from  the  lamb  to 
a  4  or  5  year  old  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  a  matter  of  fact  jou  keep  them  in  small  flocks 
because  it  is  unhealthy  to  keep  them  m  large  flocks? 

Mr.  Campsey.  We  can  not  Keep  them  so  well  in  larger  flocks. 

Mr.  Clark.  According  to  your  .statement  you  figure  a  profit  of 
from  25  to  30  per  cent? 

Mr.  Campsey.  It  will  require  that  much  to  make  the  wool  industry 
profitable  in  our  section.  That  does  not  count  anything  on  the  value 
of  the  land  nor  on  the  investment  of  stock  on  the  land  or  anything 
else. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  have  you  made  in  the  last  six  years? 

Mr.  Campsey.  I  do  not  think  any  farmers  have  made  much,  except 
on  their  agricultural  crops. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  how  much  have  you  made,  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  Campsey.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  Forty  per  cent? 

Mr.  Campsey.  Well,  that  would  be  governed  entirely  upon  ^vv^hat 
prices  we  receive,  what  wages  we  paid,  what  capital  we  had  invested 
m  the  flock,  and  everything  of  that  kind.  I  myself  think  that  it  is 
worked  down  to  a  minimum  price  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  Washington  is  a  pretty  good  country,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Campsey.  Yes;  out  it  is  a  hilly  country.  It  is  not  fitted  so 
well  for  anything  else  as  for  raising  wool,  because  the  grazing  is  suit- 
able. If  they  could  farm  the  whole  of  it,  counting  the  wages  and 
everything,  sheep  raising  is  not  as  profitable  as  it  would  be  to  produce 
com  or  other  grain. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  fine  blue-grass  country? 

Mr.  Campsey.  Yes ;  but  it  has  been  wearing  out  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  blue  ffrass  helps  the  land  and  putting  sheep  on  the 
land  helps  it,  so  that  witn  the  two  together  it  makes  the  land  rich  ? 

Mr.  Campsey.  The  putting  on  it  of  sheep  makes  it  produce  the  bine 
grass,  because  the  sheep  go  to  the  high  lands  during  the  night  and 
deposit  manure,  which  spreads  and  causes  fertilization. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  not  the  sheep  pay  for  themselves  in  the  matter  of 
cleaning  up  the  rubbis.h? 

Mr.  Campsey.  They  are  very  beneficial  in  that  way.  It  is  only  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  our  land  that  we  raise  sheep  at  alL 
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Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  suppose  that  you  can  sit  down  in  your  room 
or  some  quiet  place  and  ngure  out  the  percentage  of  profit  that  you 
now  have  on  a  flock  of  4W)  sheep,  counting  everything,  interest  on 
the  land,  taking  care  of  and  shearing  the  sheep  and  marketing  the 
wool,  and  then  on  the  other  hand  put  down  the  profit  which  you 
make,  and  give  us  that  statement  in  writing? 

Mr.  Campset.  I  will  endeavor  to  do  that.  That  is  the  proper  way 
to  do  it. 


W.  M.  COTTOEH,  OF  ttUAKEE  CITY,  GTIEENSET  COUHTT,  OHIO, 
THINES  WOOL  TAEUT  SHOTTLD  HOT  BE  DISTTTEBED. ' 

Thuksday,  December  5, 1908, 

Mr.  CoxjDBN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
did  not  know  that  I  was  going  to  be  called,  and  I  was  not  told  the 
purpose  for  which  I  am  to  speak. 

The  Chairman.  Your  name  is  in  the  list,  and  you  are  not  obliged 
to  speak  if  you  do  not  care  to,  unless  the  committee  has  some  ques- 
tions to  ask  you. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  a  woolgrower? 

]^fr.  CouDEN.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  am  a  Democrat  and  a  protectionist. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  woolgrower? 

Mr.  CouDEN.  Yes;  and  I  am  a  protectionist,  and  have  been  all  my 
life.  I  suppose  that  that  is  the  reason  that  some  one  handed  in  my 
name. 

Mr.  Pott.  There  is  room  for  all  in  our  party. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  all  right,  and  I  do  not  care  to  ask  you  any- 
thing more. 

Mr.  CouDEN.  Then  let  the  tariff  alone  and  we  will  all  be  satisfied 
and  happy. 


£.  J.  HUIING,  OF  TBIHIDAB,  COLO.,  ASKS  FOB  THE  CONTINUANCE 

OF  THE  PBE8ENT  DUTIES  ON  WOOL. 

Thursday,  Decemher  5,  1908. 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I  am 
a  practical  sheep  raiser,  delegated  to  represent  the  Territory  of  New 
Mexico  and  southern  Colorado.  Believing  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  there  should  be  sufficient  wool 
raised  m  the  United  States  to  comfortably  clothe  them  in  time  of 
peace  or  any  possible  war,  we  claim  a  continuance  of  the  present  duties 
on  wool  as  the  only  reasonable  or  practical  way  to  produce  that  result. 
Owing  to  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country  during  the  past  few 
Years  mutton  and  lamb  have  brought  such  good  prices  that  it  has  paid 
better  to  sell  the  increase  of  the  flocks  rather  than  to  keep  the  increase 
for  raising  wool.  The  present  duty  is,  however,  we  think,  adequate 
to  insure  a  steady  increase  of  the  flocks  so  that  in  time  sufficient  wool 
will  be  raised  to  comfortably  clothe  the  people. 

The  cost  of  raising  sheep  and  wool  has  increased  from  the  lowest 
point,  perhaps  76  to  100  per  cent,  so  that  we  might  justly  ask  for  in- 
creasea  protection^  but  we  think  we  can  work  out  the  desired  result 
on  the  present  duties. 
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We  ask  that  they  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  do  you  make  on  your  investment? 

Mr.  Ruling.  Our  business  can  only  be  compared  with  farming.  It 
can  only  be  figured  on  a  basis  of  ten  years  in  a  country  where  the  rate 
of  interest  averages  during  that  time  10  per  cent.  Banks  and  other 
businesses  pay  about  that  rate. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  be  asking  too  much  of  you  to  give  us  the 
succinct  statement  of  the  cost  of  raising  sheep  and  what  the  price  was 
for  ten  years? 

Mr.  HuLiNO.  In  a  way  I  can  give  you  that  information. 

Mr.  Clark.  Submit  a  brief  upon  that  subject  in  writing. 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  I  think  my  records  will  give  me  information  of  that 
kind.    Some  years  have  been  profitable  and  some  years  have  not  been. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  only  way  to  bring  it  to  a  reasonable  conclusion,  in 
deciding  whether  a  man  makes  money  in  any  business — and  I  do  not 
care  a  straw  about  that — is  to  take  a  series  or  years. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  many  sheep  have  you  ? 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  Ten  thousand. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  land  do  you  graze? 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  We  own  about  4,000  acres  and  we  graze  on  the  gov- 
ernment land  chiefly. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  you  engaged  solely  in  sheep  growing? 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  farm  incidentally  to  sheep  raising. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  much  is  your  capital  ? 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  Eighty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  we  owe  money- 
Mr.  Hill.  Is  that  capital  paid-in  cash? 

Mr.  HuLiNO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  dividends  have  you  declared? 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  We  have  not  declared  any  dividends  for  six  or  seven 
years. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  long  since  your  organization  was  incorporated  ? 

Mr.  Huling.  About  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  that  in  your  section  the  rate  of  money  is  10  per 
cent? 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  Yes;  the  lowest  rate  that  I  ever  got  on  money  was 
8  per  cent,  and  I  have  paid  as  high  as  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  business  of  raising 
sheep? 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  Twenty  years. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Clark,  asked  you 
as  to  the  profit  or  loss  for  the  past  ten  years  and  requested  that  you 
put  it  in  a  written  statement,  and  therefore  I  ask  you  to  make  it  back 
as  far  as  1893. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  him  make  it  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Huling.  I  will  get  that  information. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  made  any  money? 

Mr.  Huling.  We  have  made  money  sometimes.  We  have  had  our 
fat  years  and  our  lean  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  saia  that  you  had  not  paid  a  dividend  for  the  past 
seven  years  ? 

Mr.  Huling.  Yes;  sir. 

Mr.  Pou.  Has  your  net  increase  been  anything? 

Mr.  HuiJNo.  We  think  that  as  the  result  of  the  last  election  our 
business  will  be  prosperous  if  the  tariff  is  maintained. 
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Mr.  Pou.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  costs  more  to  raise  wool  now  ! 

Mr.  HiJUNG.  Very  much  more.  In  some  instances  three  to  four 
times  what  it  was  in  former  years. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  think  that  having  a  tariff  during  the  past  ten  years, 
it  now  promises  to  insure  you  a  profit  and  that  it  may  do  so  in  future! 

Mr.  HuLiNG.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Pou.  Xow,  under  the  present  conditions,  if  you  make  an  in- 
crease in  your  sheep  business,  would  it  not  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  tariff? 

Mr.  HuLTKO.  I  think  that  in  a  series  of  years  we  can  reasonably 
hope  to  get  recompensation  from  our  business. 

ilr.  Clark.  If  you  have  lost  money  for  the  last  five  or  six  years 
and  conditions  are  going  to  remain  like  they  have  been,  would  not  the 
result  be  that  you  would  continue  to  lose  money  ? 

Mr.  HuuLNG.  Well,  we  have  had  years  which  have  been  below  the 
average  during  that  time.  This  last  year  was  a  disastrous  year  in 
my  country. 

Mr.  Glajrk.  Under  the  same  high  tariff? 

Mr.  HuLiKO.  Well,  these  same  things  affect  the  farmer. 

&Ir.  Clabk.  Do  you  want  Congress  to  insure  you  against  bad 
weather? 

Mr.  HuLiifo.  No ;  sir. 


ADDITIONAL   STATEMElTr   OF  J.   M.   WILSON,   DOUGLAS,   WTO., 
RELATIVE  TO  WOOL  SHEABINO  BT  MACHINEBY. 

Thursday,  December  5,  1908. 

Mr.  WiusoN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  may  I  answer  a  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  Clark  in  reference  to  my  company  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WasoN.  If  I  caught  what  Mr.  Clark  said  it  was  in  regard  to 
the  cost  of  shearing  by  hand  and  shearing  by  machinery,  and  the  in- 
ference was  that  it  was  cheaper  to  shear  by  machinery  than  it  was  to 
shear  by  hand.  We  have  a  plant  of  20  machines.  It  costs  $1,000  for 
a  machme.  We  paid  $750  for  an  engine,  plus  freight  from  Chicago. 
It  is  a  Morse-Fairbanks  engine.  We  put  up  a  shed  which  cost  about 
$1,000.    It  costs  a  little  more  to  shear  sheep  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Then  why  do  you  shear  sheep  by  machinery? 

Mr.  Wn^soN.  For  the  reason  that  it  produces  neater  work.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  your  sheep  go  into  market  in  nice  condition,  and  it 
means  probably  from  5  to  10  cents  in  the  market.    That  is  the  reason. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  Do  you  get  any  more  wool  from  the  sheep  by  reason 
of  shearing  them  with  the  machine? 

Mr.  WttfiON.  The  first  year,  yes;  but  after  that,  no.  It  is  unques- 
tionable that  sheep  sheared  by  machinery  show  losses,  for  if  the 
weather  turns  cold  the  liability  of  loss  is  much  greater. 

Iflr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  machine  takes  off  the  wool  and 
a  part  of  tJ^e  hide  also? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  the  old  style  of  comb  used  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  that,  so  that  the  sheep  were  blistered  by  the  sun.  They 
have  changed  the  machine  with  regard  to  the  comb,  and  it  has  been 
the  case  that  if  the  animal  that  was  sheared  by  the  machinery  should 
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happen  to  get  cold  you  would  be  liable  to  lose  about  60  per  cent  of 
them. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Explain  the  cost  of  these  machines? 

Mr.  Wilson.  We  have  twenty  machines  which  cost  $1,000  each,  and 
we  have  a  shed  which  cost  probably  $1,000,  pnd  we  have  an  engine 
which  cost  $750.  We  now  pay  this  year  for  shearing  sheep  by  these 
machines  10  cents  a  head  lor  yearlings  and  ewes  and  11  cents  for 
2  or  3  year  old  wethers. 

Mr.  FoKHNEY.  And  you  furnish  the  shearing  plant! 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  the  men  furnish  the  hand  tools,  which  cost 
16  cents.  We  furnish  the  power  and  shafting.  They  furnish  what 
are  ^called  clippers. 

Mr.  Cij^HK.  The  only  thing  which  I  asked  about  in  reference  to 
shearing— because  I  have  always  been  told,  and  I  think  it  is  true— 
was  that  shearing  by  machinery  had  reduced  the  cost. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  has  not.  The  cost  of  shearing  sheep  by  machinery 
is  at  least  1  cent  higher  than  shearing  by  hand. 

Mr.  Pon.  Can  the  shearing  by  machines  be  done  quicker  than  it  can 
be  done  by  hand  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  advantage  is,  as  I  said,  that  it  gives  a  neater  job. 
A  wether  that  has  been  sheared  by  machinery  will  bring  2  cents  more 
when  he  gets  into  the  market.  When  it  comes  to  the  actual  cost  of 
doing  the  work,  it  is  cheaper  by  hand. 

Another  question  was  asked  in  reference  to  the  decrease  in  the  price 
of  sheep.  1  do  not  believe  that  the  United  States  will  ever  again 
raise  the  same  kind  of  sheep  as  it  has  heretofore. 

Mr.  Clark.  Tariff  or  no  tariff? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Tariff  or  no  tariff,  sheep  meat  is  free  from  tuber- 
culosis. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  that  we  are  eating  goats  a  good  deal  now. 

Mr.  Wilson.  No;  you  are  not  eating  much  goat  now.  The  only 
meat  that  is  now  practically  free  from  consumption  is  the  meat  of 
the  sheep.  If  jon  would  eat  the  meat  of  a  tough  goat,  you  would 
never  eat  it  again. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  You  answered  a  question  about  the  cost  of  wool  in 
the  fleece.    You  put  it  at  6  cents  for  the  year  1903. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  asked  the  question  as  to  1890.  I  said  that  I 
could  not  answer  except  as  to  the  year  1903.    In  1893  it  was  6  cents. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  my  question  1  endeavored  to  emphasize  it  so  as 
to  make  it  1890. 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  asked  me  the  question,  and  I  said  that  if  you 
asked  me  as  to  1893  that  I  would  tell  you. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  was  it  in  1903  i 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  price,  I  should  say,  in  1903,  was  about  13  cents. 
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HATION  BELATIVE  TO  COSTS  OF  WOOLOBOWINO. 

Friday,  Deceinher  11^  1908. 
The  Chairman.  You  are  a  woolgrower,  Mr.  Johnston? 
Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  represent  the  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  State  of  Idaho. 
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I  promised  to  submit  a  statement  that  would  be  an  answer  to  ques- 
tions detailing  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  the 
amount  of  capital  invested,  and  the  net  proceeds.  I  submit'  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Washington,  D.  O.,  December  9,  1908, 
Hon.  Champ  Clark, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Deab  Sib  :  In  accordance  with  the  promise  that  I  made  yon,  in  answer  to  your 
question  for  a  statement  of  fact  detailing  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance  on  a 
flock  of  sheep,  the  amount  of  capital  Invested,  and  the  net  proceeds  therefrom, 
I  BDbmlt  the  foUowlng: 

INVKSTMKNT. 

1  hand  of  sheep,  1,700  head,  at  $3.50  each $5, 960. 00 

1  camp  wagon  and  summer  outfit 300. 00 

1  pair  of  horses  and  saddle  horse . 825. 00 

Investment  in  real  estate  by  ownership  or  lease  of  private  lands 

wonld  average  at  least  30  cents  per  head  on  1,700  head  of  sheep 610. 00 

40  rams*  at  $20  each 800. 00 


7,886.00 


0B08S  BBCIXPT8. 


7  ponnds  of  wool  each  from  1,700  sheep,  at  17  cents  per  pound  (500 
of  the  1,700  are  yearlings) 2, 323. 00 

Increase  of  80  per  cent  upon  1,200  ewes  would  be  a  fair  average, 
and  would  average  In  price,  if  sold  as  lambs,  $2.76  eadii 2, 040. 00 


4,668.00 

KZPENSEB. 

1  herder,  at  $50  per  month 600. 00 

1  camp  mover,  at  $40  per  month 480. 00 

Board  for  two  men,  $60  per  month ^ 600. 00 

Forest  reserve  grazing  fee,  7  cents  each 119. 00 

Shearing,  at  10  cents  each 170. 00 

Feeding  hay  during  the  winter,  within  the  State  of  Idaho,  would 

average  50  cents  per  head 875. 00 

Dipping,  at  5  ceits  each 85. 00 

The  Chairmak.  Please  give  us  some  particulars  about  the  hay,  if 
you  can,  the  (quantity,  and  so  forth.  By  the  way,  I  have  forgotten 
one  ceremony  in  connection  with  your  testimonj. 

(The  witness  was  thereupon  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

I  will  apologize  for  forgetting  this,  but  I  did  not  remember  it  when 
you  first  came  on  the  stand.  It  is  one  of  the  rules  of  the  committee, 
and  you  consider  your  whole  statement  as  made  under  oath,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

It  would  at  least  require  an  expense  of  12  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital 
ot  $7,785  invested  to  cover  loss  by  predatory  wild  animals,  unexpected  snow 
storms,  keeping  the  old  stock  good  and  quality  of  the  flock,  replacing  those  that 
are  lost  by  old  age  or  otherwise,  keeping  in  good  condition  the  wagons,  harness, 
*iunp  outfits,  replacing  lost  horses,  maintenance  of  shearing  and  dip  corrals, 
which  would  amount  to  $946 ;  total  expense,  $3,875. 

The  expense  deducted  from  the  general  receipts  leaves  a  net  profit  on  the  In- 
vertment  of  $788,  which  amounts  to  10  per  cent.    This  statement  wlU  give  a 
&lr  average  of  wool  growing  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 
I  am,  respectfully, 

F.  G.  Johnston. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  of  your  written  statement  ? 
Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  let  me  look  at  it  a  moment? 
[Witness  hands  the  statement  to  the  chairman.] 
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Mr.  Johnston.  I  promised  at  my  previous  hearing  to  submit  tliis 
statement  to  Mr.  Champ  Clark,  and  thinking  that  I  might  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee,  I  wrote  him  that 
letter.    That  is  the  data  that  I  have  just  read. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  this  investment  in  real  estate  by  ownership 
or  lease  of  private  land,  at  30  cents  per  head,  you  speak  of  1,700  head 
of  sheep.    Is  that  your  own  flock  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  I  spoke  of  a  condition  that  would  obtain  and 
that  does  obtain. 

The  Chairman.  Is  is  just  an  imaginary  flock  of  1,700? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  that  is  actual.  That  is  about  the  amount  per- 
mitted on  a  forest  reserve  in  one  flock  of  sheep ;  that  is  as  many  as 
they  will  permit  to  be  in  one  flock. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  is  something  like  an  average  flock  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  of  this  land  are  necessary  to 
maintain  1,700  sheq),  or  how  many  is  actually  used  for  that  purpose! 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  would  depend  upon  the  richness  oi  the  soil 
and  its  productive  ability. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Sav  2J  acres  each. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  enough  acreage  for  hay  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  hay  is  a  crop  produced,  say,  at  an  average  of 
4  tons  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  Alfalfa? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Alfalfa  hay,  yes;  and  I  would  like  to  speak  upon 
the  relative  value  of  woolgrowing  and  farming. 

The  Chairbian.  But  to  return  to  your  own  flock.  How  many  have 
you  in  your  flock? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Our  flocks  consist  of  12,000  head,  but  the  average 
of  each  flock  would  be  1,700  head. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  your  flock  of  12,000  head,  I  would  like 
to  pet  at  the  concrete  facts.    How  many  acres  do  you  own  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  own  640  acres  of  a  ranch,  upon  which  we  pro- 
duce 2,000  tons  of  hay. 

The  Chairman.  Then  how  many  acres  do  you  own  for  pasture; 
any? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Wfe  lease  from  the  State,  at  a  cost  of  7^  cents  per 
acre  per  year,  16,500  acres,  which  is  used  as  spring  and  fall  range. 
We  are  tenants  of  the  Government  on  the  forest  reserve  for  a  period 
of  ninety  days,  and  use  an  acreage  of  20,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Seven  cents  per  head. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  other  was  7  cents  an  acre,  and  this  is  7  cents 
a  head  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  you  pay  for  leases  for  your  sheep,  those 
three  items? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  we  own,  apart  from  the  16,000  acres  of  land 
leased  from  the  State,  about  a  thousand  acres  of  land  upon  which 
our  corrals — ^shearing  and  dipping  corrals — are  situated,  and  that, 
previous  to  the  taking  of  the  land  by  the  State,  protected  the  water 
that  the  flocks  u?e. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  pasture  land,  or  what? 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  of  a  grazing  character. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  the  same  pnce  for  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  that  land  was  acquired  by  taking  it  up  by 
homestead,  or  proving  up  on  it  under  the  desert-witry  act. 

The  Ckaibman.  The  company  owns  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  total  investment  in  that,  including 
your  buildings  for  shearing,  and  so  forth  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  About  $11,000. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  annually,  on  the 
annual  roll,  for  the  12,000  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Fifteen. 

The  Chair3ian.  WhB.t  are  their  wages? 

]!^fr.  Johnston.  Fifty  dollars  per  month  for  a  herder  and  $40  per 
month  for  camp  tenders. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  have  you  of  that  class? 

Mr.  Johnston.  They  are  all  that  class. 

The  Chairman.  The  fifteen.    Do  you  board  them? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  for  the  board? 

Mr.  Johnston.  The  average  would  be  $25  per  month  each. 

The  Chairman.  For  the  fifteen  men  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hnx.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  $40  that  you  pay  ? 

&Ir.  Johnston.  The  $40  per  month  is  paid  to  the  camp  movers,  and 
$50per  month  to  the  herders. 

The  Chairman.  They  take  care  of  the  sheep  the  year  around,  dur- 
ing the  winter  also? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  this  alfalfa  for  feeding  your  flock  of 
12,000  sheep? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes;  and  more.  We,  on  an  average,  purchase 
seven  or  eight  hundred  tons  more  than  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  that  cost  you  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Four  dollars,  on  an  average. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  expense  of  bearing;  who  does  that? 
Do  these  15  men  assist  in  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No.  It  has  been  customary  for  many  years  in  the 
West  for  men  to 

The  Chairman.  But  what  do  vou  do? 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  custom  bears  upon  us.  We  have  men  who 
make  a  specialty  of  shearing;  in  other  words,  the  professional  sheep 
shearers. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  machinery,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes ;  we  use  machinery  and  we  own  our  plant. 

The  Chairman.  Tr^Tiat  do  you  pay  these  men  who  shear  the  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  pay  them  9  cents  for  a  certain  class  of  sheep, 
and  twice  that  miich  lor  others;  for  example,  the  rams  we  pay  two 
strings  for  one  sheep. 

The  Chair^han.  How  many  rams  in  each  flock  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  have  about  350. 

The  Chairman.  For  which  you  pay  18  cents  apiece  for  shearing? 

G1318— scHED  K— 09 7 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  balance  of  the  flock  is  9  cents  each? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  get  more  wool  from  the  rams,  I  suppose. 
What  was  yomr  clip  of  wool  rrom  the  12,000  sheep  last  year,  tiie  total 
clip? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  believe,  in  exact  figures,  it  was  87,000  pounds^ 

The  Chairman.  From  the  whole  flock? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  a  fair  average? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  price  you  received  for  the  wool  per 
pound  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Fifteen  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  little  below  the  average,  then? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Seventeen  cents,  you  say,  is  the  average  price  for 
the  last  five  years? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  fully  up  to  the  average? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  believe  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  the  year  before?  You  say  it  was  15 
cents  last  year. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Twenty  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Eighteen  and  one-half  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  About  18^  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  mv  memory  does  not  serve  me  positively,  but 
I  will  say  this,  and  it  will  answer  the  question,  that  beginning  with 
1893  wool  gradually 

The  Chairman.  Never  mind  going  back  to  1893.  What  was  it  in 
1897? 

Mr.  Johnston.  In  1897  wool  gradually  increased  in  price  from  11 
cents  to  20  cents. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  could  he  not  state  the  increase  from  1893  as 
well  as  from  1897? 

The  Chairman.  He  can  state  every  year  from  1897  down.  I  did 
not  care  to  go  back  to  1893.  I  would  like  to  have  the  average  for  the 
last  five  years  if  I  can.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  it  was  five  years 
ago?    You  have  given  us  the  other  years. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Mv  recollection  is  that  we  got  12^  cents  then. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  1903  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  1903;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  1904,  how  much  was  it? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  believe  15  cents. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  year  I  was  trving  to  get  it  for.  1 
suppose  you  could  give  it  each  year  if  you  referred  to  some  memo- 
randum ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  file  a  statement  of  that,  com- 
mencing with  1893,  and  give  it  for  each  year.  Do  you  sell  to  com- 
mission merchants,  or  who  ? 
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Mr.  JoKNSTON.  Yes;  to  commission  merchants;  that  is,  a  wool 
buyer.  The  term  "  commission  merchant "  with  us  means  one  who 
buys  wool. 

The  Chatrman.  A  buyer  who  came  out  in  the  country  to  buy  it  ? 

Mr.  JoHKSXOK.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Whether  a  commission  merchant,  or  a  man  to  buy 
it  for  himself,  does  not  make  much  difference.  How  much  was  the 
loss  last  year  frompredatory^  wild  animals? 

Mr.  JoHKSTON.  Well,  I  believe  in  our  flock  it  would  average  from 
six  to  seven  per  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  6  to  7  per  cent? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  did  you  experience  any  loss  from  snowstorms 
last  year  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  About  5  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Not  any. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  About  5  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before  that? 

Mr.  JoHNffroN.  I  think  not  any. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  goes  back  four  years,  and  shows  an 
average  of  2^  per  cent.  How  many  died  from  old  age  during  the 
last  year? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  we  select  our  sheep  at  a  certain  age,  and  en- 
deavor to  feed  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  you  endeavor  not  to  have  any  die  from 
old  age? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  jrou  pretty  successful  in  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  losses  from  death  from  old  age  is 
trivial  in  your  flock? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  dipping;  you  put  down  5  cents  per 
head  for  that.     Is  that  for  the  entire  flock? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes;  and  twice  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  it  cost  you  to  dip  the  entire  flock 
of  12,000  sheep  ?    Did  these  16  men  do  anything  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes;  together  with  the  additional  help  which  is 
necessary. 

The  Chairman.  Did  ypu  employ  additional  help  last  year  for  the 
dipping  process? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  About  seven  men. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  period,  and  how  much  did  it 
cost? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  think  it  takes  about  five  to  seven  days,  depending 
on  the  weathcgr,  to  dip  the  flock. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  dip  twice  a  year? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  .Chairman.  Is  that  a  fair  average  every  year — ^five  to  seven 
days,  with  seven  men? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Some  years  we  only  dip  once  per  year,  but  recently 
we  have  been  dipping  twice  a  year  to  make  an  absolute  certainty. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  only  once  a  year? 

Mr.  Johnston.  But  the  whole  State  was  under  federal  super- 
vision, and  the  quarantine  was  raised,  and  we  are  very  desirous  of 
keeping  it  raised. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  you  dipped  twice,  and  the  year  before 
once  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  dipped  twice  the  year  before,  too;  in  fact, 
have  done  so  for  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  flock  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  elements  of  expense  were  there  that 
you  gave?  Does  that  cover  it  all?  The  price  of  the  sheep  and  the 
rams  would  be  the  same  in  the  large  flocks  as  in  the  others? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  our  rams  have  cost  us  more  than  the  average 
price  stated  there.  We  have  used  the  very  finest  blood  we  could  get, 
sometimes  paying  $50  per  head  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  get  a  little  greater  average  clip  of  wool 
by  reason  of  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  figured  up  to  see  how  much  tliat  would 
be. 

Mr.  Johnston.  Seven  and  one-quarter  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  By  reason  of  the  improved  rams? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  rams  cost  how  much  apiece? 

Mr.  Johnston.  They  would  average  us  $30  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  you  had  350.  The  increase  is  80  per 
cent;  and  you  got  for  the  lambs  how  much  last  year  apiece? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  about  $2.60. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Three  dollars  or  a  little  better. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Johnston.  About  $3. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  year  before  that? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  I  should  say  $2.50. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  sell  the  male  lambs  and  keep  the 
ewes? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes ;  we  keep  the  ewes,  or  that  portion  of  them  that 
will  maintain  the  flocks,  to  the  number  of  12,000. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  must  sell  some  mutton? 

Mr.  Johnston.  We  do  in  the  Missouri  River  markets,  or  Chicago. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  turn  out  in  mutton  last  year; 
how  many  head  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  think  about  3,200. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  price  per  head  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  At  about  $2.00  an  average  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  have  forgotten  that  number,  but  they  would  aver- 
age in  price  $3  per  head. 
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The  Chairman.  Those  that  you  turned  out  in  that  way  brought  you 
about  the  same  as  the  lambs?  You  stated  $2.60  last  year  for  lambs 
and  $3  the  year  before.  You  turn  out  this  mutton  in  addition  to  the 
lambs  you  turn  out? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  we  sell  the  Iamb  as  a  lamb,  and  do  not  raise 
him  to  be  a  yearling. 

The  Chairman.  And  sell  the  other  sheep  for  mutton? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  fair  average,  3,200  a  year? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  from  our  flocks;  I  believe 
it  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  I  have  covered  every  item  here  in  the  ex- 
pense, according  to  your  statement,  for  this  flock  of  12,000  belonging 
to  you.     Is  there  anything  that  I  have  omitted  ? 

Sir.  Johnston.  No;  I  mink  not. 

Mr.  Olark.  I  think  you  have  forgotten  about  all  of  it.  Now,  I  take 
it  that  you  are  trying  to  testify  fairly  and  truthfully,  and  I  want  to 
ask  you  two  or  three  questions  about  the  business.  In  your  estimate 
of  expense,  you  put  it  as  high  as  you  could  conscientiously,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Johnston.  In  conjunction  with  that,  if  I  answer  yes,  I  will 
also  say,  that  the  average  expense  given  there  is  not  so  much  as  the 
expense  that  we  are  put  to  on  our  particular  flock  of  sheep,  but  it 
was  my  desire  not  to  mislead  you  gentlemen. 

Mr  Clark.  Oh,  I  understand  that 

Mr.  Johnston.  And  to  make  a  statement  that  would  bear  the  most 
thorough  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  part  of  Idaho  is  your  ranch  in  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Blackfoot,  Idaho;  the  southeastern  part. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  any  reason,  Mr.  Johnston,  wny  the  sheep 
business  in  Utah  should  not  be  practically  on  all  fours,  as  we  say 
here,  with  the  sheep  business  in  Idaho,  is  there?  It  is  almost  the 
same  kind  of  a  country,  excepting  as  to  the  northern  neck  of  Idaho? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  there  is  considerable  difference.  The  sheep 
business  of  Utah  is  conducted  on  a  range  plan;  they  have  a  winter 
range,  to  which  they  go. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  it  ought  to  be  cheaper  to  raise  sheep  in  Utah 
than  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Johnston.  So  far  as  the  actual  expense  is  concerned  it  would 
be,  but  the  consequent  loss  through  being  removed  from  feed  is 
greater. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  to  get  right  down  to  the  truth  about  it,  the 
reason  I  asked  you  that  question  is  that  I  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  putting  your  loss  at  something  reasonable,  12  per  cent.  It  may 
be  a  little  under  that,  or  a  little  above  it,  but  there  was  a  man  in 
here  from  Utah  who  made  the  statement  that  the  loss,  one  year  with 
another,  would  be  35  per  cent  of  their  sheep,  by  snowstorms,  and  so 
on.  I  did  not  believe  that,  and  do  not  believe  it  now.  You  put  it 
at  12  per  cent 

Now,  since  you  have  got  to  raising  wool  out  there,  and  really  take 
care  of  your  sheep  as  you  are  doing  now,  there  is  not  so  much  loss  in 
the  sheep  business;  there  is  not  much  more  loss  in  the  flocks  than 
there  would  be  ixi  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  or  Missouri,  is  there;  bar- 
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rin^  the  predatory  animals,  some  of  which  we  find  in  our  States  oc- 
casionally ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  I  think  not,  Mr,  Clark.  I  believe  we  have 
thoroughly  gone  into  the  question  of  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of 
the  sheep  at  any  cost,  and  that  our  loss  would  not  exceed  that  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Clabk.  The  sheep  business  in  your  whole  country,  under  the 
leadership  of  such  men  as  you,  is  conducted  more  careiully  Uian  it 
was  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  ago ;  that  is,  you  have  no  such  losses 
as  then  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No.  We  have  eliminated  the  circumstance,  the  op- 
portunity, of  ^oing  out  with  large  flocks,  because  the  public  range  is 
fast  disappearing  from  settlement. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  have  reduced  the  losses  in  the  flocks  to  almost 
a  minimum  by  taking  care  of  them  in  the  winter  by  feeding  them  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  hope  you  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  lact  that  in 
reducing  the  loss  the  expense  has  been  materially  increased. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  understand  that,  and  it  is  perfectly  reasonable. 
How  long  have  you  been  in  the  sheep  business  yourself? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Twenty-one  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  that  twenty-one  years  the  size  of  a  sheep  in  Idaho 
has  been  increased  one-half,  hasn't  it? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  not  you  think  that  the  average  sheep  is  one- 
half  bigger  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No  ;  twenty  years  ago  our  sheep  would  average  in 
weight  on  the  Chicago  market  about  63  pounds,  and  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  and,  in  fact,  for  the  last  five  years,  the  average 
would  be  68  pounds. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  you  have  been  able  to  increase  it? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Somewhat. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  does  a  Shropshire  down  ram  weigh,  or  do 
you  have  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  because  of  the  very  light  fleece  that  he  pro- 
duces he  is  not  a  favorite.  We  take  a  Rambouillet  and  the  Cotswold 
and  make  a  cross,  and  in  making  a  cross  other  things  besides  mutton 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  We  can  not  increase  the  weight  to 
the  amount  you  suggest  without  losing  the  value  of  the  fleece. 

Mr.  Clark.  By  the  way,  there  is  one  curious  thing  about  this  sheep 
business  out  there  that  I  do  not  imderstand.  What  do  the  shearers 
do  when  they  are  not  shearing  sheep  ?  They  make  a  princely  revenue, 
it  seems,  while  they  are  at  it. 

Mr.  Johnston.  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  were  to  give  the  evidence 
accurately  it  would  not  reflect  very  creditably  on  some  of  those 
shearers.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Their  season  is  comparatively  short,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No;  they  travel  over  all  of  those  northwestern 
States.  As  I  said  before  in  my  evidence,  they  are  professional  sheep 
shearers.  They  begin  down  in  the  valleys  in  Oregon,  where  they 
shear  twice  a  year,  and  they  succeed  in  finding  work  pretty  much  the 
year  around. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  only  shear  your  sheep  in  Idaho  once  a  year? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Only  once. 

Mr.  Clark.  Down  m  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  they  shear  them 
twice  a  year,  and  in  southern  Colorado  and  southern  Utah  also,  do 
they  not? 
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Mr.  Johnston.  Well,  I  think  not;  not  in  Utah. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  little  statement  con- 
cerning this  business  and  its  relation  to  agriculture.  One  of  the 
prime  factors  in  a  successful  farm  product  m  the  State  of  Idaho  is 
that  of  alfalfa.  It  has  a  value  of  $4  per  ton,  and  we  get  4  tons 
per  acre.  But  it  also  has  the  value  of  beins  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able fertilizers  that  has  ever  been  discovered.  The  planting  of  it,  the 
fact  that  its  roots  go  down  through  the  ground  very  deep,  fertilizes 
the  soil  wonderfully,  and  has  enabled  us  to  produce  our  sugar  beets 
to  the  extent  of  18  tons  per  acre,  whereas  without  this  treatment 
we  can  not  get  more  than  11  tons.  But  it  is  necessary  to  use  that 
alfalfa,  and  to  jBnd  a  market  for  itj  and  65  per  cent  of  the  alfalfa 
produced  on  farms  of  Idaho  finds  its  market  in  feeding  sheep  for 
the  winter.  I  want  to  make  an  impression  upon  that,  because  it  is 
true  that  sheep  husbandry  and  farming  are  correlated,  go  hand  Iq 
hand  together;  and  in  many  instances  m  our  valleys,  surrounded  as 
they  are  by  some  18,000,000  acres  of  high  lands,  at  an  altitude  of 
from  7,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  upon  which  only  dieep 
can  be  grazed  successfully,  that  we  must  find  an  outlet  for  the  alfalfa 
that  we  necessarily  have  to  produce  to  enrich  our  lands ;  and  we  find 
that  outlet  in  the  feeding  of  sheep.  The  sheep  business  throughout 
the  agricultural  portion  of  the  State  of  Idaho  is  one  upon  which  it 
is  largely  depending  for  success. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Eight  there,  can  you  use  alfalfa  for  pasture  ? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes;  but  not  very  successfully.  It  has  the  habit 
of  bloating  our  stock.    We  do  use  it,  but  not  very  successfully. 

Mr.  HnjL.  You  cure  it  into  hay? 

Mr.  Johnston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  can  pasture  horses  and  hogs  on  it,  but  not 
cattle  and  sheep? 

Mr.  Johnston.  That  is  right.  We  do  not  lose  the  horses,  and  hogs 
do  fairly  well  on  it. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Do  you  raise  any  goats  in  that  country? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Angora  goats? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No  ;  we  have  but  very  few. 


STATEMEBT  OF  SOLOMON  LITNA,   OF  ALBITQTrERQTrE,  N.  HEX., 
WHO  WISHES  FRESEirr  WOOL  DUTIES  RETAINED. 

FiODAY,  December  11^  1908. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Luna.  What  we  want  in  New  Mexico  right  now  is  to  be  let 
alone.  We  claim  that  the  price  of  wool  as  it  stands  to-day  only 
makes  a  profitable  interest  upon  our  investment.  The  expense  of  run- 
ning sheep  has  increased  in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  so  that  it  al- 
most absorbs  the  tariff  of  11  cents  a  pound  on  our  price  of  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Luna,  how  many  sheep  have  you  in  your 
flock? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  run  60,000  head. 

The  Chairmak.  Do  you  lease  or  own  land  ? 
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Mr.  Luna.  I  own  part  of  the  land  and  lease  lands  from  the  Terri- 
tory and  from  the  forest  reserves. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  lease  from  the  forest  reserves; 
how  many  acres? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  pay  so  much  a  head  there. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  a  head  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Seven  cents  for  five  months. 

The  Chairman.  In  leasing  from  the  Territory,  how  much  do  you 
pay? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  pay  from  3  to  5  cents  per  acre.  We  also  lease  the 
parado  lands. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  require  to  maintain  the  sheep 
for  pasturage  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Part  of  the  year  we  run  on  leased  lands  and  part  of 
the  year  on  government  lands.  We  have  what  we  call  our  spring 
range,  our  fall  range,  and  summer  range.  On  Uie  summer  range  we 
raise  a  little  reserve. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  pay  the  Government  7  cents  apiece  for 
the  12,000  sheen  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  pay  7  cents  a  head  for  20,000  sheep.  That  is  all 
they  will  allow  on  the  reserve. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  rent  from  the 
Territory  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  About  25,000  acres. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  much  do  you  pay? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  pay  from  3  to  5  cents  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  at  3  cents? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  think  there  are  about  15,000  acres  at  3  cents,  and  the 
balance  at  5  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  provides  land.  How  many  men  do  you 
employ  to  take  care  of  your  flock? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  use  two  men  to  the  herd — about  70  men. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  them? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  year  round,  except  in  the  lambing  season,  we  pay 
one  class  $25  and  the  other  $20. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  in  the  class  of  $25  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Thirty. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  40  at  $20? 

Mr.  Luna.  No;  30  at  $25,  30  at  $20,  and  the  other  10  get  from  $40 
to  $50. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  the  70  men  cover  the  60,000  sheep,  or  only  the  20,000 
flock? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  60^000. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  some  extra  help? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  have  extra  help  during  the  lambing  season. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  About  210. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  that  employment  last? 

Mr.  Luna.  Forty-five  days. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  them? 

Mr.  Luna.  Twenty  dollars  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  board  those  men  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  And  board ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  to  board  the  men? 
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Mr.  Luna.  About  $20  per  month. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  employ  men  especially  to  shear  sheep  t 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  a  head  for  shearing? 

Mr.  Luna.  Three  cents  and  board  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  costs  the  same  for  their  board  as  the  others! 

Mr.  Luna.  About  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  months  does  the  shearing  operation 
last? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  generally  aim  to  get  through  in  a  month — ^thirty  days. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  for  shearing? 

Mr.  Luna.  About  30. 

The  Chairman.  How  often  do  you  dip  the  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  dip  twice  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  employ  extra  help  for  that?    • 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir;  we  employ  about  eight  extra  men  tor  the 
dippmg  plant. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  does  the  dipping  season  last? 

Mr.  Luna.  Generally  we  dip  in  ei^t  days  for  the  first  dipping 
and  about  eight  days  for  the  second  dipping. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  pay  these  extra  men? 

Mr.  Luna.  About  $20  a  montn. 

The  Chairman.  What  does  material  for  dipping  cost? 

Mr.  Luna.  If  you  dip  with  lime  and  sulphur,  the  cost  is  about  2| 
cents  per  head.     With  tobacco,  about  3  cents  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other. 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes.    I  use  tobacco,  the  black  leaf,  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  percentage  of  loss  do  you  have  from  storms? 

Mr.  Luna.  Well,  it  vanes.    Some  years  we  have  very  heavy  losses 
and  o&er  years  light  losses. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average  for  the  last  five  years? 

Mr.  Luna.  Since  1908 — ^in  1903  our  losses  were  heavy;  we  had  a 
drouth. 

The  Chairman.  How  heavy? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  suppose  the  average  in  the  Territory  would  be  about  30 
per  cent 

The  Chairman.  What  was  your  average  in  your  flock? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  1903  our  loss  was  about  30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  year  how  much? 

Mr.  Luna.  1904  we  did  not  exceed  6  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  1905? 

Mr.  Luna.  1905  was  a  fairly  good  year,  I  think;  about  15  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  1906? 

Mr.  Luna.  1906  was  an  average  year,  about  15  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  1907? 

Mr.  Luna.  1907  was  about  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  lose  any  sheep  from  predatory  animals? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  count  that  in  or  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  did  not  count  that  in  the  losses  on  account  of  weather. 
That  runs  uniform  every  year. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  lose  from  that  cause? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  lose  from  2  to  8  per  cent  by  wild  animals. 

The  Chairman.  On  an  average? 
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Mr.  Luna,  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  was  your  clip  of  wool  last  year  from 
the  entire  flock? 

Mr.  Luna.  1908 — this  spring,  do  you  mean? 

The  Chairman.  This  year;  yes. 

Mr.  Luna.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  last  year  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Last  year  it  was  about  310,000  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  The  year  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  year  before  that  I  did  not  have  as  many  sheep. 
Were  you  referring  to  the  same  number  of  sheep? 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  60,000  sheep  during  the  last  two 
years? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  get  for  your  wool  this  year? 

Mr.  Luna.  This  year — part  of  this  is  not  sold  yet;  it  is  in  Boston. 

The  Chairman.  What  price  did  you  get  last  year? 

Mr.  Luna.  Last  year  netted  me  about  12|  cents. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Luna.  That  would  be  1906.    We  got  about  18  cents. 

The  Chairman.  1905  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  1905  my  wool  was  shipped  to  Boston  also,  and  it 
netted  me  a  little  over  11  cents. 

The  Chairman.  In  1904. 

Mr.  Luna.  I  would  not  be  sure  about  1904. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  remember  about  that? 

Mr.  Luna.  Not  about  1904 ;  I  would  not  be  sure  of  the  price. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  two  clips  a  year? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  only  shear  once. 

The  Chairman.  Do  others  in  New  Mexico  have  two  dips? 

Mr.  Luna.  Very  few.  The  number  that  shear  twice  a  year  is  not 
over  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  sell  lambs  to  some  extent? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  sell  my  wether  lambs  as  a  rule ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  your  flock  do  you  sell  ?  What 
is  the  sale  per  year  of  lambs? 

Mr.  Luna.  How  many  head  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Luna.  Last  year  I  only  sold  6,000  head,  in  1907. 

The  Chairman.  The  year  before  that  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  1906  I  sold  16,000  head. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  more  prosperous  year  for  the  lamb 
business? 

Mr.  Luna.  Of  course  last  year  was,  on  account  of  the  panic. 

The  Chairman.  You  could  not  sell  them;  you  had  to  keep  them 
over? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  had  to  hold  them  over ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  What  was  the  average  sale  of  lambs  per 
year  before  the  panic? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  the  last  two  years  I  have  had  more  sheep  than  I  did 
before,  and  of  course  my  lamb  crop  was  larger  last  year  and  this  year 
than  it  was  before. 

The  Chairman.  You  increased  your  flock? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yos,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  turn  out  much  mutton! 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir ;  we  sell  to  the  feeders.  We  sell  to  Colorado  and 
Kansas  feeders.  Our  stock  does  not  get  fat  enough  to  go  to  the 
market 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  get  for  lambs  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  get  all  the  way  from  3^  to  4^  cents  per  pound* 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  average  weights? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  average  weight  is  from  50  to  60  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  You  sell  some  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir;  they  avera^  about  $2  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  did  you  sell  two  years  ago! 

Mr.  Luna.  Two  years  ago  I  sold  16,000  head. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  get  for  them? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  got  on  an  average  $2.75  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  all  clear  profit,  was  it  not  ? 

ilr.  Luna.  Sir? 

Mr.  Clark.  That,  at  least,  was  clear  profit  on  your  flock  of  that 
year,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  No^  sir;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  not  the  wool  and  the  sheep  that  you  kept  more 
than  pay  all  expenses  and  leave  you  that  lamb  crop  free  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Tne  wool  and  the  sheep  that  were  sold  about  paid  ex- 
penses, and  my  profit  was  the  ewe  lambs  that  I  kept 

&{r.  Clark.  How  many  ewe  lambs  did  you  keep? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  kept  about  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Forty  per  cent  of  what? 

Mr.  Luna.  Of  the  lambs  that  I  raised. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  get  rid  of  the  wethers  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
marketable,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  get  rid  of  our  wether  lambs  as  lambs.  We  sell  them 
as  lambs.    We  do  not  hold  them  over. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Forty  per  cent  of  ewes ;  they  would  be  worth  as  much 
as  wethers  you  sold,  or  rams,  whichever  way  you  did  sell  them  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  would  40  per  cent  make? 

Mr.  Luna.  On  what  number! 

Mr.  Clark.  On  the  number  that  you  had. 

Mr.  Luna.  You  see,  out  of  my  60,000  head  I  sold  30,000  of  bearing 
ewes. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  had  30,000  lambs? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  not  the  sheep  down  there  double,  ewe  for  ewe,  in  a 
year? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  they  do  not.  We  are  very  lucky  if  we  get  65 
percent 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  not  get  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  we  do  not 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  ewes  did  you  have  then  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  had  then  82,000  head. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  would  be  12,000  ewe  lambs  that  you  kept,  would 
it  not? 
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Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  keep  all  my  ewe  lambs.  With  my 
wether  Iambs  I  sell  the  ewe  lambs  that  are  not  of  good  quality. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  keep  40  per  cent  of  the  lambs  f 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Ewe  lambs;  that  would  be  $12,000? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  it  would  not,  because  I  did  not  raise  100  per 
cent.    I  think  I  raised  that  year  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  lambs  did  you  raise? 

Mr.  Luna.  Lambs;  in  what  year? 

Mr.  Clark.  Any  year.    I  do  not  care;  last  year  or  this  year. 

Mr.  Luna.  It  diners. 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  this  year. 

Mr.  Luna.  This  year  I  had  22,000  lambs. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  kept  40  per  cent  of  them,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Not  this  year;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say. 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  did  you  keep? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  have  kept  this  year  8,000  head. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  worth  $3  apiece? 

Mr.  Luna.  No;  they  are  not.    Our  sheep  are  not  worth  that  much. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  just  testified  you  got  $2.75  or  $3. 

Mr.  Luna.  $2.75  for  our  lambs ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  your  lamb  is  worth  as  much  as  a  budc  lambt 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  much  as  a  wether? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir ;  not  to  hold  over. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  they  worth? 

Mr.  Luna.  They  are  worth  $2.50  a  head,  I  would  consider  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  nwch? 

Mr.  Luna.  $2.50. 

Mr.  Clark.  Two  and  a  half  times  8  would  be  20,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  $20,000,  anyway,  that  you  got? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  more  profit  did  you  make  one  way  and 
another? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  did  not  make  any  more  profit;  I  do  not  think  you 
could  figure  that  as  a  clear  profit. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  can  not  figure  that  as  a  clear  profit,  I  do  not 
understand  what  a  clear  profit  would  be. 

Mr.  Luna.  Our  expenses  of  running  sheep  in  New  Mexico  to-day 
are  larger  and  we  do  not  get  as  big  a  percentage  as  they  do  in  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Clark.  As  big  a  percentage  of  what? 

Mr.  Luna.  Of  lambs. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  New  Mexico  the  best  sheep  country  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Luna.  It  may  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  Mr.  Payne,  the  chairman,  said  awhile  ago  that 
maybe  if  he  wanted  to  go  into  the  sheep  business,  and  he  went  out 
into  New  Mexico  to  go  into  that  business,  everyone  in  New  Mexico 
would  explain  to  him  that  New  Mexico  was  the  very  paradise  for 
sheep. 
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Mr.  Luna.  Yes;  those  who  wanted  to  sell  to  him.  I  have  seen 
many  big  coDoipanies  start  up  in  the  sheep  business  in  New  Mexico, 
but  i  never  saw  one  that  was  a  success  yet. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  part  of  New  Mexico  do  you  range? 

Mr,  Luna.  The  western  part  of  Socorro  County. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  have  any  snowstorms  down  there,  do  you  I 

l^Ir.  Luna.  No;  only  one  year  I  lost  18,000  head  from  a  snow- 
storm. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  snowf 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  up  in  the  mountains! 

Mr.  Luna.  That  was  in  the  winter  of  1899,  in  the  months  of  De- 
cember and  January,  I  lost  18,000  head  out  of  40,000,  which  is  al- 
most 50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  your  ranch  in  the  mountains? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir;  most  of  my  range  is  mountain  range. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  take  your  sheep  down  in  the  valleys  in  the 
winter? 

ifr.  Luna.  We  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  any  snow  in  the  valleys,  is  there? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  can  not  get  enough  valleys ;  they  are  all  filled  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  a  reud  going  on  out  there  like  there  usra  to 
be  betwe^i  the  cattle  kings  and  the  sheep  kings? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  feud  at  all  oetween  cattlemen  and 
the  sheepmen  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  no  sheep  kings  or 
cattle  kings. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  not  one  of  the  sheep  kings,  yourself? 

Mr.  LiTNA.  ISOj  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  we  had  a  real  king  here.  [Laughter.! 
What  kind  of  sheep  do  you  raise  out  there,  small  sheep  or  big  sheep  i 

Mr.  Luna.  We  raise  a  fair-sized  sheep,  and  our  wool  is  what  you 
would  call "  clothing ''  wool.  We  can  not  raise  very  fine  sheep  on  our 
prairies  on  account  of  our  climatic  conditions. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  You  can  not  raise 
any  such  big  sheep  as  we  raise  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  or  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  As  to  size,  I  think  we  raise  as  big  sheep,  but  not  as  to 
wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  talking  about  the  size  of  the  sheep  now. 

Mr.  Luna.  The  sizes  or  the  sheep  now  are  pretty  well  improved. 
We  started  with  the  Mexican  sheep,  which  were  small  sheep,  and  be- 
gan to  improve  by  using  Shropshire  rams,  which  we  got  from  Ver- 
mont and  other  places,  and  used  some  Rambouillet  and  Merinos,  until 
now  we  have  our  sheep  to  a  pretty  good  size. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  for  mutton  purposes,  the  bigger  the  sheep  the  more 
the  profit? 

w.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  you  do  not  pretend  to  feed  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  can  not  send  anything  to  the  markets ;  we  sell  to  the 
feeders.  The  Colorado  and  Kansas  feeders  come  there  and  get  our 
sheep  and  put  them  in  big  lots  and  send  them  to  the  markets. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  thousands  of  them  have  been  brought  to  my 
<listrict. 
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Mr.  BoNTNGE.  In  addition  to  the  land  you  lease  from  the  Territory 
and  that  which  you  pay  the  Government  for  in  the  forest  reserve, 
have  you  any  land  that  you  own  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  How  much  land  do  you  own! 

Mr.  Luna.  I  own  about  12,000  acres. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  use  that  for  the  flock? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  lease  any  other  lands  from  individuals,  too! 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  land  do  you  lease  from  individuals! 

Mr.  Luna.  I  lease  six  different  ranches.  Might  I  explain  right 
there  that  we  have  some  government  land  in  our  Territory? 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  You  have  what! 

Mr.  Luna.  A  good  deal  of  government  land.  We  own  the  water; 
that  is,  we  buy  water,  develop  water  by  drilling  and  putting  up  wind- 
mills, and  we  own,  say,  80  acres  of  land  where  our  windmill  stands, 
and  the  balance  of  it,  for  a  mile  or  two,  would  be  government  land, 
which  we  have  the  use  of  free.  We  do  not  pay  anything  for  that 
land. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  That  is  the  grazing  land  outside  of  the  reserves  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  grazing  land  outside  of  the  reserves,  or  outside  of 
the  territorial  lands.  A  good  deal  of  the  land  we  use  is  government 
land,  which  we  have  nothing  to  pay  for. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  put  down  wells! 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  What  does  it  cost  you  to  put  down  a  well? 

Mr.  Luna.  It  costs  about  $2,000  to  fit  up  a  ranch  with  a  windmill. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  How  many  wells  have  you  put  down  for  your  flock 
of  60,000? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  have  13  wells,  besides  some  natural  streams. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  You  put  down  13  wells  for  the  use  of  this  flock  of 
60,000? 

IVf  r.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  At  an  average  cost  of  $2,000  a  well? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  That  represents  an  investment  for  that  purpose  of 
$26,000? 

Mr.  Luna.  Of  $26,000. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  That  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  figuring 
the  amount  of  money  invested  and  the  cost  of  making  this  flock,  ought 
it  not,  the  interest  on  that  investment? 

Mr.  Luna.  Surely,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  many  acres  of  land  does  it  take  in  New  Mexico 
to  support  one  head  of  sheep? 

Mr.  Luna.  It  is  hard  to  figure. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  It  varies,  of  course,  in  different  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory, but  how  much  do  you  figure,  generally  speaking,  it  takes  to 
support  a  head  of  sheep? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  would  not  undertake  to  run  a  sheep  for  less  than  10 
acres  to  the  head. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Luna,  were  you  in  the  sheep  business  in  1893  and 
1894? 
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Mr.  tiUNA.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  in  the  sheep  business  for  thirty 
years. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  did  you  get  for  wool  under  free  wool  t 

Mr.  LitjN^A.  From  4^  to  5  cents. 

Mr.  Hill.  Four  and  one-half  to  5  cents? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  the  largest  sheep  raiser  in  New  Mexico,  are 
you  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Individually,  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  more  sheep  than  any  other  one  man  ? 

^Ir.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Are  you  engaged  in  any  other  farming,  or  simply  and 
purely  sheep  raising? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  have  some  farming  lands,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean,  you  use  those  to  feed  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  feed  sheep  in  our  territory. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  in  this  investment  that  you  speak  of,  there  are 
other  receipts  from  it  besides  the  receipts  you  get  trom  the  dieep? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  not  on  this  land. 

]Mr.  Hill.  Then  what  do  you  use  the  farming  land  for  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  My  farming  land  is  separate  from  this. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  not  included  it? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  got  4^  to  5  cents  a  pound  for  wool  under  free  wool  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  opening  remark  that  you  made  when  you  took  the 
stand  was  that  the  expense  had  absorbed  the  tariff.  What  did  you 
mean  W  that? 

Mr.  Luna.  At  that  time  we  used  to  pay  our  herders  $12  to  $15  per 
month.     We  had  free  range. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  do  you  pay  them  now? 

Mr.  Luna.  $20  to  $25. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  advance,  the  increase  of 
population  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  increase  of  population  and  other  interests  are  com- 
ing in  there.    We  can  get  work  at  better  prices. 

Mr.  HiLL.^  That  is  a  permanent  situation  that  is  bound  to  continue 
or  increase,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  That  is  bound  to  increase,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  other  expenses  have  increased  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  At  that  time  we  did  not  have  any  forest  reserve  fees 
to  pay. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  other  words,  you  had  free  grazing. 

Mr.  Luna.  We  had  free  grazing,  we  had  no  lands  to  lease,  every- 
thing was  government  land  then. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  government  land  is  decreasing  in  value  now,  is  it 
not? 
Mr.  LvjfA.  Yes,  sir.  . 

ifr.  HtUj.  Is  much  of  it  being  irrigated  ? 

Mr."  LuKA.  No,  sir  5  there  is  not  much  being  irrigated  out  there 
in  the  sheep-raisinff  districts.  There  is  some  picked  up  and  used  for 
experimental  and  dry  farming. 

The  Chaikmah^.  What  do  you  mean,  the  forest  reserves  are  de- 
creasing? 
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Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  before  those  forest  reserves  were  established 
we  used  to  have  free  range.  It  was  government  land,  and  we  paid 
nothing  for  it. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  mean  that  the  land  that  is  now  in  forest  re- 
serves was  open  to  you  for  free  grazing? 

Mr.  Luna.  Open  to  stock  men  for  sheep  and  cattle. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  now  you  pay  how  much  to  the  Government! 

Mr.  Luna.  Seven  cents  per  head. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  other  expenses  have  increased? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  running  of  the  flock&  At  that  time  we  used  to  run 
large  flocks,  say  2  men  could  run  from  3,500  to  4,000  head.  To-day  2 
men  can  only  run  2,000  head. 

Mr.  Hill.  So  that  where  you  got  4^  to  5  cents  for  your  wool  under 
free  wool,  you  are  now  only  gettmg  1  cent? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Aside  from  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  prospect  that  awaits  you  if  these  expenses 
are  going  to  continually  increase?  If  you  have  entirely  absorbed  the 
tariff,  as  you  apparently  have,  according  to  your  statement,  and  got 
it  down  to  1  cent,  the  tariff  is  11  cents,  and  the  product  of  your  wt)ol 
is  12  cents,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  you  were  looking  into  a  dark  spot 
in  the  future  unless  the  tariff  is  increased. 

Mr.  Luna.  That  is  what  we  came  down  here  for.  We  would  like 
to  have  it  increased,  but  we  know  we  can  not  get  it,  so  we  are  not  ask- 
ing for  it.  But  the  business  will  be  reasonably  profitable  on  11  cents 
a  pound  if  the  price  of  mutton  stays  up. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  price  of  mutton  is  likely  to  go  up  instead  of  stay- 
ing up,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  It  may  go  up  for  some  years  and  down  others. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  us  see  how  you  come  to  that  conclusion.  You  say 
there  is  a  reasonable  profit,  and  yet  vou  state  that  the  average  for 
the  last  three  years  of  your  proceeds  oi  wool  is  12  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  JSiLL.  On  which  there  is  a  tariff  of  11  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  under  free  wool  you  got  from  4^  to  5  cents  a  pound, 
whereas  now  you  ai^  only  getting  1  cent  a  pound  as  ccMnpared  to 
free  wool  at  4i  to  6  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  He  is  considering  the  mutton. 

Mr.  Luna.  I  was,  of  course,  figuring  the  mutton  there  as  a  profit. 

Mr.  Hill.  One  cent  over  and  above  the  profit  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  was  considering,  of  course,  the  mutton  for  a  profit. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  did  not  figure  the  mutton  in  the  4^  to  5  cents  a 
pound  under  free  wool.  I  am  talking  about  the  price  you  got  for 
wool  under  free  trade,  the  price  that  you  get  for  wool  under  an  11- 
cent  tariff.  According  to  your  own  statement  you  got  4i  to  5  cents 
a  pound  without  reference  to  the  tariff,  and  now  you  get  1  cent  a 
pound  over  and  above  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Luna.  All  of  those  years  that  the  tariff  was  taken  off  wool  I 
mean  we  lost  money.  We  did  not  make  any  money  in  the  business. 
Of  course  the  mutton  then  was  not  worth  as  much  as  it  is  now. 
Now,  I  claim  that  we  need  a  protection  of  at  least  11  cents  on  our 
wooL    Our  sheep  only  average,  say,  from  5  to  6  pounds  per  head. 
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We  raise  the  clothing  wool.  We  do  not  raise  any  fine  wools  in  the 
Territory.  It  takes  that  and  the  wether  lambs  that  we  sell  to  pay 
expenses,  and  we  have  as  a  profit  the  ewe  lambs,  the  increase  every 
year  of  ewe  lambs,  less  the  losses  of  the  original  stock,  figuring  the 
percentage  of  value  of  your  original  stock. 

Mr.  Blill,  Mr.  Luna,  the  figures  are  absolutely  demonstrative,  it 
seems  to  me,  if  your  statement  is  correct  that  the  expenses  have  ab- 
sf^rbed  the  tarin,  that  you  are  making  less  money  under  an  11-cent 
duty,  taken  up  by  the  expenses,  than  you  were  making  under  free 
wool  with  the  price  at  5  cents. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Luna,  in  your  statement  that  the  difference  in 
the  increase  of  cost  has  nearly  absorbed  the  11  cents  you  have  taken 
no  accoimt  of  the  increase  in  value  for  mutton  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  gentleman  does  not  figure  that  in  at  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  He  did  not  figure  it  in  in  1894. 

Mr.  FoEDNEY.  There  was  not  anything  to  figure  in  1804.  It  cost 
you  just  as  much  to  herd  a  sheep  then,  when  you  got  $1  a  head  for 
it.  as  it  costs  you  now,  putting  the  expense  on  the  wool,  so  figure  a 
sheep  that  is  worth  twice  as  much 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY  (continuing).  If  you  did  not  put  any  of  that  ex- 
p^n^e  on  mutton,  so  the  increase  of  your  profit  has  been  in  the  increase 
of  the  value  of  your  mutton  and  not  the  wool,  but  in  your  figures  you 
have  given  the  cost  of  it  upon  the  price  of  wool.     Is  that  not  it? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  you  say  it  absorbs  the  tariff? 

ilr.  Luna.  I  have  made  an  estimate  of  what  it  cost  to  ruM  2,000 
^heep ;  that  is,  a  flock,  which  I  would  like  to  submit,  and  that  sliows  it 
up  in  better  light. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Does  that  mean  what  it  would  cost  to  run  2,000  sheep 
a?  a  part  of  the  larger  flock,  or  a  man  who  has  a  flock  of  2,000  sheep? 

Mr.  Luna.  That  is  a  flock  of  2,000  sheep,  where  the  man  has  only 
one  flock  of  2,000  sheep.  Of  course,  if  you  have  more  than  one  flock, 
yoii  have  got  to  run  them  in  flocks  of  2,000  so  that  you  can  figure  the 
expense,  whether  you  have  1  herd  or  50  herds  of  2,000  each. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  did  not  know  whether  there  was  any  greater  economy 
fi»r  2.000  than  if  a  man  had  a  larger  number  of  sheep. 

Mr.  Luna.  It  is  greater  economy  for  a  small  man.  A  small  man 
with  2,000  sheep  can  make  more  money  than  a  big  man  with,  say, 
10  herds  of  2,000  sheep  each. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is,  of  course,  you  mean  he  would  make  more 
money  on  2,000  than  the  other  men  can  make  on  their  2.000? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  other  words,  the  experience  in  tlie  Territory  has 
hf^en  that  the  small  men  are  the  ones  who  have  made  money  out  of 
sheep;  that  is,  they  have  made  a  very  good  livin<r. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  would  suppose  it  would  be  tlie  otlier  way, 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  keep  books  in  your  business? 

ilr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Accurate  books,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  make  out  a  balance  sheet  of  each  year? 
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Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  this  committee  with  the  balance 
sheets,  or  copies  of  the  balance  sheets,  for  the  last  five  years,  each 
year! 

Mr.  Luna.  I  can  as  soon  as  I  get  home.    I  have  not  my  books  here. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  get  home  make  them  out  and  make 
your  affidavit  to  them  as  a  correct  copy,  and  send  them  to  the  clerk 
of  the  committee.    Will  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Luna,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  Mr.  Luna,  there  is  a  great  mystery  about  your 
answer  to  Mr.  Gaines  over  there.  Of  course,  you  have  2,000  as  a 
unit.  Nobody  keeps  60,000  sheep  in  one  flock.  They  would  all  die, 
would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir.    I  keep  all  my  sheep  in  2,000  herds. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  understood.  That  comes  to  be  con- 
sidered as  about  the  healthy  unit? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  do  you  undertake  to  say  that  a  man  with  2,000 
sheep  will  make  more  in  proportion  than  a  man  with  60,000  sheep? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  buy  all  of  your  supplies,  and  everything 
of  the  kind,  by  wholesale,  and  get  them  cheaper  than  this  fellow 
with  the  2,000  sheep? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  I  get  them  very  much  cheaper, 
but  I  can  show  you  where  he  saves — where  there  is  leakage  in  my 
biff  business  that  is  not  in  his. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Luna.  A  man  with  2,000  sheep  will  live  on  a  ranch. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Luna.  He  himself,  or  a  member  of  his  family,  takes  care  of 
the  ranch,  of  his  windmills  and  his  water  tanks,  whatever  it  is.  I 
have  to  have  an  extra  man  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  Clark.  I  know,  but  you  do  not  have  to  have  any  more  men  to 
take  care  of  2,000  sheep 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  minute.  You  do  not  have  to  have  any  more 
men  to  take  care  of  2,000  sheep  than  John  Jones,  living  over  there, 
who  only  has  2,000  sheep? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  have  to  have  any  more  men  to  run 
those  2,000  sheep,  but  I  have  extra  expense  which  he  has  not  got. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  that  come? 

Mr.  Luna.  He  lives  at  his  ranch,  and  I  do  not ;  I  have  to  have  a 
man  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  does  his  work  and  you  hire  yours  done? 

Mr.  Luna.  He  does  his  work  around  the  ranch;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  ought  to  have  credit  for  what  work  he  does? 

Mr.  Luna.  Sure. 

Mr,  Clark.  If  he  does  as  much  work  as  this  fellow  that  you  hire 
to  do  the  work,  it  is  costing  him  as  much  as  it  costs  you.  I  want  to 
ask  you  this  question :  Is  it  not  generally  taken  and  accepted  among 
sheepmen  that  the  entire  lamb  crop  is  clear  velvet,  profit  s 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  get  a  single 
man  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  to  testify  to  that,  sir, 

Mr.  Clark.  May  I  inquire  where  you  live? 
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Mr.  LuKA.  In  Albuquerque  part  of  my  time,  and  part  of  my  time 
in  Las  Lunas. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  live  in  the  city? 

Mr.  LtTNA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  makes  your  full  cost  of  living  more  than  that  of 
this  fellow  who  has  2,000  head.  You  count  in  your  living  in  Albu- 
querque, do  you  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  have  other  business  besides  my  sheep  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  nobody  who  ever  reasons  about  the 
thing  ever  expects  mutton  or  beef  or  corn  or  wheat  or  any  ordinary 
product  the  people  eat  to  be  as  cheap  any  more  as  it  has  been  in  the 
days  gone  by,  at  any  time,  under  any  system  of  tariff,  or  anything 
else? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  believe  that  is  considered  to  be  true ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Because  the  people  living  in  town  have  multiplied  so 
much  that  they  have  got  to  eat  along  with  the  rest  of  them,  and  you 
do  not  have  any  idea,  if  we  put  wool  on  the  free  list  absolutely,  that 
wool  or  sheep  would  ever  go  back  to  the  prices  paid  in  1893  and  1894, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  LuKA.  I  believe  they  would  in  our  Territory. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  not  the  people  have  to  eat  mutton? 

Mr.  Luna.  They  might  eat  mutton,  but  then  you  could  not  afford  to 
run  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  raise  sheep  out  there  primarily  for  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  mutton  part  of  it  is  simply  an  incident  of  the 
wool  business? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  sold  mutton  at  that  time  also. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  you  raise  the  sheep  for  the  wool,  and  what- 
ever you  get  out  of  the  mutton  comes  as  an  incidental  profit,  does  it 
not  ?    That  is  practically  about  your  situation  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No;  the  wool  never  has  covered  the  expense. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  another  mystery  that  hap- 
pened here.  The  lowest  that  sheep  ever  did  get  since  the  discovery 
of  America  and  of  New  Mexico  was  $1  a  head,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Between  75  cents  and  a  dollar. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  sheep  are  about  half  as  big  as  Ohio  sheep,  are 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  think  so. 

ilr.  Clark.  And  yet  a  very  distinguished  citizen  of  Ohio  came  in 
here  and  said  that  Ohio  sheep  sold  in  1894  for  50  cents  a  head.  That 
is  all. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two  about 
the  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  West.  Are  more  sheep  raised  in 
your  country  than  were  ten  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir.  In  1907  and  1908  we  had  about  a  million 
more  sheep  than  we  did  in  1904. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  About  a  million  more  in  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  know  about  the  growth  of  the  industry 
in  other  western  States  and  Territories?     Has  it  grown  or  decreased  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  think  it  has  grown  in  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Crumpacker-  What  do  you  think  about  the  future,  in  view  of 
changing  conditions?     At  the  present  prices  of  wool  and  mutton,  in 
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your  opinion,  will  the  flocks  increase  in  number  and  size  or  will  they 
greatly  diminish? 

Mr,  Luna.  I  think  they  will  increase  in  number.  We  will  not  be 
able  to  run  such  large  herds,  but  there  will  be  more  small  men  who 
will  go  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Crum PACKER,  But  if  the  prices  should  be  materially  reduced, 
either  of  wool  or  mutton,  what  would  be  the  effect? 

Mr.  Luna.  Everybody  would  want  to  get  out  of  business;  there 
would  be  a  decrease,  of  course.  In  New  Mexico  we  could  not  stand 
a  reduction  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  know,  we  do  not  raise  nearly  enough  wool 
in  this  country  for  our  own  consumption. 

Mr.' Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  probably  never  will? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  never  will. 

Mn  Crumpacker.  The  mutton  market  has  about  as  much  to  do 
with  the  sheep  industry  as  the  wool  market? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  raise  for  both  products,  mutton  and  wool? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  raise  for  both  products  in  New  Mexico.  We  can 
raise  only  clothing  wool,  on  account  of  our  climatic  conditions;  the 
fine  sheep  do  not  do  well  in  New  Mexico.  We  raise  medium  sheep 
that  will  shear  between  5  and  6  pounds  of  wool,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  a  fair  mutton  sheep. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  present  conditions,  present  prices,  for  wool 
and  mutton  continue,  there  is  no  time  in  the  future  that  you  can 
see  where  our  people  will  raise  wool  enough  to  supply  the  home 
demand  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  all, 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  figured  out 
that  you  are  a  cent  a  pound  on  your  wool  worse  off  than  you  wore 
when  you  got  4  cents  a  pound  for  it.  I  want  to  ask  you  under  which 
of  the  two  conditions  did  you  make  the  most  money;  when  you  were 
getting  4^  cents  a  pound  for  your  wool,  in  1893  and  1894,  or  the  last 
ten  years,  when  you  have  been  getting  from  12  to  15  cents? 

Mr.  Li^NA.  In  the  last  Wn  years.  We  did  not  make  any  money  in 
that  time. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  you  answered  his  question  very  short,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  LnNA.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nobody  else  made  any  money  in  anything? 

Mr.  Luna.  It  was  a  loss  to  us  to  be  in  tlie  business.  We  coidd  not 
get  out  of  it.  We  were  carried  by  tlie  mer(!liants  and  banks  through 
those  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Could  you  get  any  money  out  of  a  bank  along  in  the 
panic  year,  1803? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  1898? 

Mr.  Clark.  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  1893? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  not  1893;  T  could  not  get  any. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  tliought.  You  could  not  get  it  out  with 
a     jimmy. 

Mr.  Luna.  I  got  money  from  private  individuals. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Nobody  was  making  any  money  along  about  that  time 
that  you  know  of  in  anything? 

Mr.  Luna.  They  were  not  in  the  same  position  that  the  sheep  men 
were,  because  the  ranges  had  not  been  hurt  as  much. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  you  did  not  make  any  then,  but  you  are  mak- 
ing monev  now  ? 

Mr.  Lttna.  I  am  making  a  fair  profit  on  my  investment. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  say  you  are  making,  Mr.  Luna? 

ilr.  Luna.  I  figure  that  I  am  making  10  per  cent  on  my  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  have  an  idea  of  coming  in  and  getting  us  to 
fix  it  so  that  you  will  make  some  more  ? 

Mr,  Luna.  I  think  that  a  man  in  that  business,  where  he  takes  so 
much  risk,  ought  to  get  more.  The  risk  in  the  sheep  business  is 
greater  than  it  is  in  any  other  business.  As  I  say,  in  1889,  in  two 
months.  I  lost  .50  per  cent  of  my  capital,  or  nearly  60  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  1889? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  you  happen  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  A  snowstorm.  In  1893,  on  account  of  the  drought,  I 
lost  30  per  cent.  We  have  a  drought  in  New  ilexico  about  every 
other  year.     We  have  to  contend  with  those  things. 

ifr.  Clark.  Have  you  not  made  preparation  to  get  fodder? 

ilr.  Luna.  We  can  not,  sir.  There  is  no  way  that  we  can  raise 
hay  out  there  where  we  raise  our  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  not  raise  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  raise  that  on  the  bottoms.  You  see,  we  run  our 
sheep  up  in  the  mountains.  That  is  about  the  only  place  we  can 
run  them  now. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  you  are  making  about  10  per  cent  now.  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  being  frank  enough  to  state  that. 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Really  what  you  wanted  to  do  was  to  come  in  here  and 
induce  Congress  to  fix  it  so  you  could  make  more.  That  is  what  you 
intended? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir;  because,  as  I  say,  the  risk  in  the  business  is 
more  than  you  have  in  any  other  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question.  Have  you  ever  lived 
anywhere  else  except  in  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  I  was  bom  and  raised  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  do  not  know  anything  about  the  average 
risks  of  ordinary  farming  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  except  by  reading, 

Mr.  Clark.  So  there  is  no  use  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  more 
risks  than  we  have. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  wethers  produce  more  wool  than  the  ewes,  do 
they  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes;  some  not  very  much  more.  You  take  a  wether  up 
to  3  years  old,  it  produces  more  than  a  ewe  of  the  same  ii<y{\ 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  wether  makes  a  larger  mutton  than  the  ewe, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  sell  all  your  wethers  as  lambs  ? 

ilr.  Luna.  We  sell  all  our  wethers  as  lambs;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Bandell.  That  means  that  so  far  as  jour  raising  sheep  is  con- 
cerned, your  principal  item  of  calculation  is  mutton.  If  you  looked 
principally  to  the  wool,  you  would  save  the  wether  for  wool  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  It  takes,  as  I  say,  the  wool 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understand,  but  your  principal  item  of  profit  is 
the  mutton,  and  the  next  item  is  the  wool,  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  wool  were  the  main  product  and  mutton  the  sec- 
ondary product,  then  the  principal  thing  to  do  would  be  to  keep  all 
the  sheep  until  just  before  thev  got  too  old  to  make  mutton,  and  then 
put  them  on  the  market;  would  that  not  be  the  principal  action? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  could  not  do  that  effectively,  because  we  could  not 
get  our  sheep  fine  enough. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States  the  principal 
sheep  raisers  sell,  as  a  rule,  lambs,  except  the  ewes  they  want  to  keep 
for  breeding  purposes,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  to  do  that  to  pay  expenses,  be- 
cause wool  alone  does  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  wool  alone  does  not  pay  the  expenses? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  wool  is  not  the  first  item,  but  the  mutton  is 
first  and  the  wool  second.    Is  that  not  the  fact  about  it? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir.    Of  course,  we  breed  for  both. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  say  you  had  the  question  of  a  drought  in  189.3  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  1893,  no ;  we  did  not  have  very  much  of  a  drought  in 
1893  ;we  had  a  panic. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  you  said  you  had  a  drought  in  1803,  ii; 
answer  to  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  Luna.  In  1903;  in  1905  also. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  1893  you  had  the  panic? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  not  the  price  of  sheep  been  gradually  rising 
since  the  spring  of  1893,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman  who  just  pre- 
ceded you  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Since  1893? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Calderiiead.  I  do  not  think  he  quite  stated  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Luna.  The  price  of  sheep  has  not  increased  very  much  since 
1893,  until,  I  think,  about  1898  was  when  the  price  increased. 

Mr.  Randell,  That  is  when  cotton  went  up,  in  1898,  and  wool 
also? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  From  1893  to  1898  was  there  not  a  gradual  rise  in 
wool  and  cotton  from  about  4^  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  do  not  think  there  was  much  of  a  rise  from  1893  to 
1897 ;  no. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  cotton  was  about  4,  44,  and  5  cents  a  pound 
along  in  that  time — say,  in  1896, 1897,  and  1898 ;  or  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  do  not  remember  what  it  was  then,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  At  any  rate,  the  prices  of  sheep  and  wool  have  been 
gradually  rising  since  1893;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Luna.  Since  1897,  I  think. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  a  while  ago  in  1898, 

Mr.  Luna.  In  1897, 1  think,  sir. 
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Mr.  SAKDEiJi.  What  is  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  just  pre- 
ceded this  witness? 

Mr.  BoKYNGB.  Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Luna.  He  is  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Randeix.  Mr.  Calderhead  seemed  to  misunderstand.  I  did  not 
want  to  misquote  the  gentleman.  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Johnston 
one  question  to  see  whether  I  am  right  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  ask  nim. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Mr.  Johnston,  am  1  correct  in  understanding  that 
you  said  the  price  of  wool  and  sheep  had  been  gradually  rising  since 
1893? 

Mr.  Johnston.  No  ;  I  said  since  1897  there  has  been  a  gradual  in- 
crea^,  and  I  desired  to  quote  the  price  in  1893,  but  I  think  the  chair- 
man stopped  me  from  going  back  to  that  date. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  noticed  that  at  the  time,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  him  state  what  the  price  was  from  1893  to  1897,  but  I  suppose 
Mr.  Luna  can  state  that  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  Mr.  Kan- 
dell. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Just  in  a  moment.  Then,  as  it  is  a  general  condition 
aU  over  the  country  among  sheep  raisers  that  they  sell  their  lambs, 
except  such  as  they  keep  for  raising  purposes,  and  that  mutton  is  the 
first  consideration  and  wool  the  next,  can  you  give  us  any  method 
wherebv  we  may  expect  to  assist  in  any  way,  by  law,  the  building  up 
of  the  slieep  business  in  this  country,  speaking  as  a  wool  producer  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  There  is  not  enough  wool  raised  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  an  industry  that  should  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  BANDELii.  If  you  gut  a  tariff  on  wool,  it  would  injure  the 
manufacturers,  perhaps  kill  the  wool  manufactures  in  the  country, 
unless  you  put  a  tarin  on  their  produce.  If  the  tariff  is  on  wool,  it 
must  go  clear  on  through;  that  is  the  theory,  and  that  would  main- 
tain a  permanent  tariff  on  the  manufactured  articles. 

Mr.  Luna.  I  suppose  the  manufacturers  would  want  protection 
enough  to  protect  their  labor,  the  difference  between  the  labor  of  this 
country  and  other  countries. 

Mr.  Bandeix.  Have  you  ever  figured  how  much  that  would  cost 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  buy  the  wool  products  in  the 
extra  price  they  would  have  to  pay  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  do  not  think  that  the  masses  of  jpeople  have  to  pay 
any  more  for  goods  than  if  the  tariff  was  taken  on. 

Mr.  EANDEiiL.  Then  the  tariff  does  not  make  any  greater  price. 
You  say  you  do  not  get  any  more  for  the  wool  by  reason  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir;  I  get  more  for  my  wool. 

Mr.  Bandeli>.  Then  the  manufacturer  does  not  get  any  more  for 
his  product  by  reason  of  the  tariff.  He  does  not  get  any  more, 
does  he? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes;  I  think  he  doe 

Mr.  Randellt.  Who  pays  it?  Is  it  not  the  man  who  consumes  or 
buys  the  goods? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  think  some  of  it. 

Mr.  Randell.  Who  pays  it  if  he  does  not?  You  do  not  pay  it, 
do  you,  except  as  you  buy  and  consume? 

llr.  Luna.  I  suppose  the  consumer  pays  it;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Randell.  Then  it  would  come  out  of  the  masses  of  the  people ; 
then  it  would  cost  them,  would  it  not?  Have  you  ever  figured  now 
much  it  would  cost  the  great  masses  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  pay  for  the  wool  industry  being  pampered  by 
law? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  have  never  figured  that  at  all  f 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  other  proposition  is  this:  Suppose  the  tariff 
were  taken  off  wool  without  being  taken  off  wool  manufactures, 
would  that  materially,  in  your  opinion,  injure  the  sheep  industry? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  do  not  catch  that  question. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  tariff  were  taken  off  wool,  would  that  materi- 
ally injure  the  sheep  industry? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  mutton,  which  is  the  prime  purpose  of  your 
business,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  make  it  a  paying  business  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  It  would  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  anybody  staying 
in  the  business. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  pastures  are  being  gradually  taken  off,  say,  and 
without  the  tariff  on  wool  you  do  not  mink  it  would  be  profitable 
to  raise  sheep  in  small  flocks,  as  they  would  have  to  be  raised  1 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Randeix.  But  at  the  present  rate  it  is  sufficient? 

Mr.  Luna.  At  the  present  rate  there  is  a  reasonable  profit  in  the 
business. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  vou  a  question  about  this  drought  busi- 
ness. Does  that  grow  out  of  insufficient  quantity  of  food  or  an  in- 
sufficient quantity  of  water,  or  both? 

Mr.  Luna.  Both,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  remedy  the  insufficient  quantity  of  water,  can 
you  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir;  that  can  be  remedied. 

Mr.  CioARK.  The  insufficient  quantity  of  food  grows  out  of  the 
fact  that  you  overstock  the  ranges,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  there  ever  come  a  drought  so  that  there  is  no 
grass  raised  out  there? 

Mr.  Luna.  We  have  a  drouth  there  that  in  some  parts  of  the  Terri- 
tory no  grass  grows  at  all,  and  we  have  to  move.  We  have  to  move 
to  other  parts. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  raise  feed  enough  to  take  care  of  it? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  we  can  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  thought  the  irrigation  business  was  producing  an 
immense  amount  of  feed  out  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Luna.  Not  as  yet.    It  is  a  new  industry  with  us* 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  raise  alfalfa  down  there? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  grass  you  cultivate? 

Mr.  Luna.  That  is  the  only  kind,  sir,  and  we  do  not  raise  very 
much  of  that.  That  is  only  raised  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  some  other  valleys. 
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Mr.  Calderhead.  You  do  not  raise  it  to  feed  sheep? 

ilr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  it  would  be  too  expensive. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  the  people  of  New  Mexico  raised  enough  grass,  as 
the  people  of  Idaho  do,  to  take  care  of  their  sheep,  would  not  that 
increase  your  profits  enough  to  make  the  tariff  of  no  concern? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  conditions  in  New  Mexico  are  such  that  it 
could  not  be  done.  Where  we  run  our  sheep  we  run  from  150  to 
ISO  miles  awav  from  the  valleys  out  in  the  mountains,  where  you 
can  not  raise  alfalfa,  and  to  freight  it  out  there  would  be  too  expen- 
sive. The  feed  that  we  use  for  our  horses  we  haul  from  the  railroad ; 
in  my  instance  I  haul  80  and  100  miles,  which  makes  it  very  expen- 
sive, and  you  could  not  do  that  and  feed  sheep.  There  is  no  way  that 
vou  could  provide  for  the  winter  months;  it  would  not  pay  to  feed 
m  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  not  raise  stuff  enough  out  there  to  feed  your 
horses? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  some  instances  we  can  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  Idaho  men  in  the 
matter  of  climate,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  warmer  in  New  Mexico  than  it  is  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  any  warmer,  but  we  have  not  the 
valleys  or  the  water  or  the  land  that  will  produce  alfalfa  where  our 
ranges  are.     You  see,  our  stock  ranges  are  out  in  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  Idaho  a  better  sheep  country  than  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then,  if  you  are  making  10  per  cent,  Johnson  and 
the  rest  of  the  fellows  up  there  ought  to  get  rich,  ought  they  not? 

ilr.  Luna.  I  do  not  know  what  their  expense  is.  Of  course,  their 
expenses  are  heavier  than  ours.    They  pay  more  wages  than  we  do. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  many  months  of  the  year  do  you  use  the  for- 
est reserves? 

ifr.  Luna.  Five  months. 

Mr.  Calderiiead.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Clark's  question,  you  said  the 
price  of  sheep  was  about  75  cents  a  head  in  1803  and  1894? 

Mr.  Clakk.  No;  he  said  from  75  cents  to  $1. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  What  age  were  the  sheep  that  could  be  sold  for 
75  cents? 

ilr.  Luna.  Ordinary  sheep,  from  1  to  5  years  old. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  What  was  the  price  of  lambs  then  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  The  price  of  lambs  was  from  75  cents  to  $1.  A  Iamb 
was  worth  as  much  as  a  ewe  then. 

Mr.  Caiderhead.  What  did  you  do  with  your  sheep  in  1894  and 
1895? 

Mr.  Luna.  Sold  them  to  feeders. 

ilr.  Calderhead.  Did  you  keep  your  flocks  up  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No;  our  flocks  were  decreased.  We  had  to  sell  lambs, 
the  ewe  and  wether  lambs  both,  to  try  and  pay  expenses.  We  did 
not  save  any  ewe  lambs  during  those  jears ;  we  could  not  save  any. 
We  had  to  sell  ewe  lambs,  together  with  the  wether  lambs,  in  order 
to  pay  expenses. 

Sir.  Calderhead.  The  wool  did  not  pay  the  expenses  ? 
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Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  Did  it  ever  pay  itt 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  It  never  does? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir;  it  does  not;  and  now,  since  the  tariff  is  put 
on,  since  the  Dingley  bill,  the  wool  and  the  mutton,  the  wether  lambs 
that  we  sell,  about  pay  expenses,  and  you  have  your  ewe  lambs  as  a 
profit,  which  enables  a  person  to  increase  his  flocks  in  that  way — ^those 
who  wish  to  increase  them — ^and  those  who  wish  to  sell  them  take  that 
as  a  profit. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Eandell.  The  tariff  on  wool  in  1893  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  price  of  mutton,  did  it? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  think  it -did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  the  spring  of  1893  you  sold  lambs  at  from  75 
cents  to  $1  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Eandell.  For  mutton? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  At  that  time  you  had  a  tariff  on  wool,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  had  had  it  for  years? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  the  tariff  on  wool  make  the  price  of  lambs  as 
high  as  75  cents  to  $i  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  Of  course,  at  that  time  there  was  not  as  much  mutton 
used ;  there  was  not  as  much  demand  for  mutton  as  there  is  now. 

Mr.  Randell.  There  was  not  as  much  demand  for  mutton  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  lambs  for  mutton  simply  sold  for  that,  irr^ 
spective  of  the  price  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  with  the  tariff  on  wool  at  that  time  you  sold 
your  lambs  for  mutton  from  75  cents  to  $1  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  In  1893;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  In  the  spring  of  1893? 

Mr.  Luna.  No;  in  the  fall  of  1893.  We  do  not  sell  lambs  in  the 
spring ;  we  sell  our  lambs  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  did  you  sell  your  lambs  for  in  the  fall  of  1892  ? 

Mr.  Luna.  1892  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Luna.  I  would  not  be  positive,  sir.  I  think  we  got  something 
like  $1.25  or  $1.50. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  recollect  about  that? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  am  not  positive ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Did  the  price  of  lambs  go  down  any  more  than  the 
price  of  any  other  things  that  you  know  of  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Luna.  I  think  they  did  in  1893. 

Mr.  Randell.  From  the  fall  of  1892  to  the  fall  of  1893? 

Mr.  Luna.  Yes;  they  went  down  considerably  with  us. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Luna. 
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(Mr.  Luna  submitted  the  following  paper,  which  is  here  printed 
in  the  record  in  full :) 

InveBtmeat : 

2,000  ewes,  at  $3 $6,000 

Headquarter  ranch,  including  windmill,  tank,  and  sheep  pens 2,  OiX^ 

T6tal L 8, 000 

Expenses : 

Use  of  rams  for  one  year 300 

2  herders,  1  at  $20  and  1  at  $25  iier  month 540 

Supplies  for  men,  $40  per  month 480 

E*aek  animals  and  camp  outfit 240 

Extra  help  for  lambing,  12  men,  for  forty-five  days 540 

Grazing  fees  in  forest  reserves 140 

Dipping  sheep 120 

Freighting  wool  from  ranch  to  railroad . 50 

Shearing  expenses 120 

Incidental  expenses,  including  taxes 180 

Total 2,  710 

Income : 

2,000  sheep,  5  pounds  each — 10,000  iwunds,  at  14  cents 1,400 

65  per  cent  lambs,  1,300  head. 

60  per  cent  lambs  for  sale,  780  head,  at  $2 1,560 

Total 2, 960 

Profit,  520  lambs  for  interest  on  investment,  less  10  per  cent  to  make  np  loss 
for  the  year  on  original  number.    Net  profit,  320  ewe  lambs 


STATEMENT  OF  H.  W.  KELLET,  OF  IAS  VEOAS,  N.  HEX.,  WHO 
THINKS  WOOLOBOWEES  NEED  PROTECTION. 

Friday,  December  11, 1908. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  woolgrower,  Mr.  Kelley  ? 
Mr.  Kelley.  I  am. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  Kelley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  one  of  the  members  of  the  New 
Mexico  Wool  Growers'  Association,  and  we  come  here  to  presont  our 
grievances  before  your  committee  and  appeal  for  the  present  pro- 
tection on  our  product,  which  is  principally  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  moment.  I  want  to  say  to  those  people 
here  who  can  not  be  reached  this  morning  that  the  committee  will 
take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock.  The  condition  of  the  business,  I  think, 
in  the  House  is  such  that  the  committee  can  take  a  recess  until  2,  so 
that  when  we  take  a  recess  we  will  take  it  until  that  hour.  Proceed 
'  now,  Mr.  Kelley. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Our  industry  in  New  Mexico  is  wool — our  principal 
industry  there.  We  have  about  four  and  one-half  million  sheep,  and 
we  are  affected  very  much  by  any  agitation  or  prospect  of  lowering  the 
tariflf.  We  are  peculiarly  situated  down  in  New  Mexico.  We  are  in 
an  arid  country ;  our  wools  there  are  not  the  same  class  of  wool  that 
is  grown  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States.  We  have  a 
greater  sink;  it  is  a  sandy,  Darren  country.    We  have  to  cover  more 
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country  to  raise  the  same  wool.  I  have  two  bands  of  sheep  that  I  have 
been  running  for  a  good  many  years.  I  often  buy  up  wethers  and 
run  them  as  well.  If  the  present  duty  of  11  cents  was  reduced  our 
business  would  not  be  profitable.  If  it  w-as  not  for  our  mutton,  we 
could  not  make  any  money  on  wool,  even  with  the  present  duty.  Our 
cost  of  living  and  labor  and  our  general  expenses  have  advanced, 
owing  to  drought,  restricted  regions,  and  having  to  pay  for  range  in 
the  forest  reserves,  and  we  feel  that  we  should  ask  you  men  to  c<  in- 
sider our  case  in  New  Mexico.  We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get.  You 
might  say  we  are  just  starting.  We  are  a  Territory  as  yet;  we  hope 
we  will  not  be  always,  and  our  sheep  conditions  in  that  section  of  the 
country  warrant  all  the  protection  we  can  get.  We  need  it.  Do  j^ou 
wish  me  to  go  into  my  own  individual  case?  I  am  dealing  with 
general  conditions  of  the  Territory  now. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  raise  alfalfa  there? 

Mr.  Kelley.  No,  sir ;  alfalfa  is  only  raised  along  the  streams  where 
they  can  irrigate. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  do  not  raise  any? 

Mr.  Kellet.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.  I  have  not  any  land  that  is  suscep- 
tible of  irrigation. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  raise  any  fodder? 

Mr.  Kelley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  subject  to  drought? 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  are.  I  could  give  you  an  example  right  now  in 
my  own  country. 

The  Cha^r^^ian.  When  did  you  have  the  last  drought  that  was 
particularly  disastrous  to  your  flocks? 

Mr.  Kelley.  This  spring.    We  did  not  raise  25  per  cent  of  lambs. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  lose  any  sheep? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes,  sir;  we  lost  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the  old 
sheep  on  account  of  the  drought. 

The  Chairman.  Wlien  did  vou  have  one  before  that? 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  had  a  drought  in  1903,  a  very  severe  one. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  had  a  similar  loss  then? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes;  in  1903  we  had  a  very  big  loss;  we  did  not 
make  any  lambs  to  speak  of. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  last  before  that? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  think  it  was  1889. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  had  the  three  in  the  last  nineteen 
years. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  think  it  was  1889  or  1890  we  had  the  severe  drought, 
and  then  again  we  had  a  drought  in  1903. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  not  found  any  way  yet  to  provide 
against  that? 

Mr.  Kelley.  It  is  impossible  to  provide  against  that.  Our  rains 
come  in  seasons. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  have  to  feed  the  sheep  except  in  a 
drought  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  do  not  have  anything  to  feed  them  on. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  when  you  do  not  have  a  drought,  do  you 
have  to  feed  them  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  necessary,  if  you  had  any  ? 
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Mr.  Keixey.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  have  it,  but  if  we  had  it,  we  would 
feed  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  if  vou  had  it,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
feed  them  except  in  drought^ 

ilr.  Keu-iEY.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  what  you  have  to  provide  against  in  the  way 
of  feeding  them  in  drought? 

Mr.  Keuley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  not  yet  developed  any  fodder  that 
will  grow  there? 

Mr.  Kelley.  No  ;  the  only  thing  they  can  raise  is  the  natural  grass 
on  the  high,  sandy  prairies. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  triedito  raise  alfalfa? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Where  we  can  irrigate,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Without  irrigating? 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  can  not  raise  that  without  irrigation. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  in  your  country. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  am  only  talking  for  our  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  asking  you  if  they  ever  tried  it  there? 

Mr.  Kelley.  They  have  tried  it,  but  it  will  not  grow. 

The  Chair3ian.  If  you  can  raise  grass  in  which  to  pasture  the 
sheep,  I  do  not  know  why  you  can  not  raise  alfalfa. 

ilr.  Calderhead,  You  will  have  to  go  there. 

The  Chair3ian.  I  do  not  see  how  they  ever  feed  the  sheep  on  the 
gra^s,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  spoke  about  the  drought  this  spring.  We  had  no 
rains  up  until  the  17th  of  July.  Then  during  July  and  August  we 
had  bountiful  rains  that  made  the  grass  just  spring  out  of  the 
ground,  and  we  have  got  fine  winter  feed  right  now,  but  we  had 
nothing  for  the  sheep  to  eat  up  until  the  middle  of  July. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  they  ever  tried,  in  Mexico,  the  experiment  of 
rair^ing  kaflir  corn,  or  any  of  these  things  that  are  said  to  be  suitable 
to  semiarid  regions? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Mr.  Clark,  where  we  can  irrigate;  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Without  irrigation? 

ilr.  Kelley.  They  can  not  raise  it  upon  those  dry  plains. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  run  your  sheep  on  the  range,  the  high  ground? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  not  any  place  else* to  run  them. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  What  I  was  driving  at  was,  if  you  do  raise  anything, 
or  can  raise  anything,  or  ever  tried  to  raise  anything? 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  have  tried  where  we  can  irrigate. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  can  not  raise  anything  without  irrigation? 

Mr.  Kelley.  This  dry-farming  process  that  they  are  starting  now 
i>  fine  when  it  rains. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  myself  that  the  dry  farming  is  very  much 
overrated  without  rain;  that  is  my  guess  about  it.  [Laughter.]  You 
have  two  bands  of  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  sheep  business? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Since  1884. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  made  money  in  1884? 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  have  made  money  and  we  have  lost  money. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  the  whole,  taking  it  from  the  time  you  went  into 
the  business  down  to  the  present  day,  you  have  made  plenty  of  money, 
have  you  not  ? 
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Mr.  Kblley.  I  am  willing  to  sell  out  now — ^glad  to  set  out. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  you  are  not  willing  to  sdl  out  for  what 
you  started  in  with. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  started  in  with  these  dollar  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  1884? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes,  sir;  away  back  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  With  a  high  tariff  on  wool  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  vou  know  what  we  had  then?  We  had  out  in 
New  Mexico  sheep  that  we  had  to  breed  up,  and  I  think  that  was  all 
they  were  worth. 

Mr.  Clark.  These  sheep,  then,  that  this  distinguished  Ohio  states- 
man was  talking  about  selling  at  50  cents  a  head  were  liable  to  be 
Mexican  sheep? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Ohio  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  hear,  in  your  lifetime,  of  any  sheep  sell- 
ing at  50  cents? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  bought  10,000  licad  of  sheep  in  Arizona  for  50  cents 
a  head,  as  good  as  any  sheep  that  were  ever  raised. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Kelley.  During  the  panic  in  1893,  and  they  were  as  good  as 
any  sheep  sold  in  Ohio,  and  I  sold  them  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make? 

Mr.  Kelley.  One  dollar  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  pretty  good  making,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Yes;  I  took  advantage  of  opportunities. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  under  a  high  tariff  I 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  panic  was  under  a  high  tariff? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kelley.  WTiat  brought  it  around? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  high  tariff  brought  it  around.  [Laughter.]  It 
is  a  historic  fact.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  it  with  you,  but  the  panic 
did  come  under  a  high  tariff,  no  matter  what  produced  it.  It  was 
under  high  tariff.     Do  you  raise  sheep  for  mutton  or  wool? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Both. 

Mr.  Clark.  Which  is  the  principal  crop? 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  principal  crop  is  the  wool  first,  and  then  the 
mutton. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  make  all  your  lambs  clear  profit  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  No,  sir;  out  in  our  country  we  do  not  have  these  80 
and  90  per  cent  crops  of  Iambs.  If  we  get  55,  60,  or  65  we  think  we 
are  doing  fine. 

Mr.  Clark.  Eighty  or  90  per  cent  of  lambs  are  dropped,  are  they 
not? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Not  with  us. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  because  you  do  not  have  rams  enough? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Kelley.  No ;  it  is  not  because  we  do  not  have  rams  enough. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  graded  your  sheep  up  so  that,  sheep  for 
sheep,  they  compare  favorably  with  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Kansas 
sheep  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  No  ;  we  can  not  hold  a  candle  to  Missouri  sheep.  Our 
sheep  do  not  belong  in  the  class  with  the  blue-grass  sheep. 
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Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  what  I  thought,  and  that  is  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  get  at 

Mr.  Keuley.  Out  sheep  are  not  mutton  sheep ;  they  are  crossed  with 
merinos.    Your  men  come  in  and  buy  our  sheep  for  feeders. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  there  are  thousands  of  them  come  to  my  dis- 
trict very  frequently, 

Mr.  Kelxey.  You  know  very  well  that  we  have  different  cases 
there.    New  Mexico  is  a  big  State — ^will  be,  I  should  have  said. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  going  to  help  you  get  in  this  winter. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  do  that  much  for  you  anyway. 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  climatic  conditions  there  are  such  that  we  can 
not  raise  sheep  in  one  part  the  same  as  we  can  in  another.  You  take 
the  southern  part  of  the  Territory :  There  are  great,  vast  stretches  of 
country  there  that  a  sheep  can  not  exist  in.  It  would  take  20  acres 
for  a  sheep,  where  in  other  places  it  will  take  10  acres. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Chairman  Payne  kept  asking  you  about  fodder. 
That  term  has  one  meaning  in  the  East  and  an  entirely  different 
meaning  out  with  us.  I  do  not  want  you  to  be  misled  by  his  asking 
you  about  fodder.  West  of  the  Mississippi  nobody  would  ever  talk 
about  hay  being  fodder.  You  do  not  have  anything  to  feed  the  sheep 
on  except  the  range? 

Mr.  Kelley.  No;  we  do  not  fatten  anything  in  our  country,  but 
sell  to  the  feeders.    You  know  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  perfectly  well.  Thousands  of  them  come  to 
mv  country  and  my  district,  i  ou  have  two  bands  of  sheep ;  that  is 
allout  4,000? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Four  thousand  three  hundred. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Luna  if  he  has  not  left 
the  room;  and  if  he  has,  I  will  ask  this  gentleman.  How  much  per 
cent  did  you  make  off  your  sheep  this  year,  Mr.  Kelley  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  am  liehind. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  in  the  hole? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  am  in  the  hole. 

Mr.  Clark.  With  this  high  tariff? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Do  you  know  why?    I  did  not  raise  any  lambs. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  have  droughts  in  New  Mexico  any  more 
than  we  have  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  or  anywhere  else  ? 

^fr.  Kelley.  I  do  not  know  about  the  Mississippi  Valley,  but  I 
know  we  had  an  awful  drought  this  spring  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  have  any  lambs ;  that  was  the  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  say  we  had  about  25  per  cent,  but  we  had  little  ani- 
mals that  the  other  feeders  would  not  give  me  50  cents  a  head  for. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  did  you  make  last  year? 

Mr.  Kelley.  How  much  net  profit  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kelley.  I  think  I  made  about  $1,100  or  $1,200. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  how  much  the  amount  of  money 
was.    How  much  per  cent? 

Mr.  Kelley.  Eight  or  10  per  cent  on  my  investment. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  the  most  you  ever  made  in  any  one  year; 
how  much  per  cent  ? 
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Mr.  Elelubt.  I  never  made,  counting  my  land  investment  and  my 
labor,  over  10  per  cent  in  the  sheep  business  since  I  have  been  in  it, 
except  when  I  speculated  and  bought  some  of  these  sheep  at  50  cents 
and  sold  them,  which  was  not  a  growing  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  does  not  count.  If  you  were  lucky,  you  were 
lucky,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Kelley.  That  is  mere  speculation. 

Mr.  Clark.  From  the  time  you  went  into  the  business  in  1884  have 
you  not  averaged  over  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  E[elley.  Oh,  no.  During  the  free-trade  days,  when  we  had 
wool  selling  for  4  and  5  cents  a  pound,  we  all  ran  behind. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  question  I  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Luna,  and  maybe 
you  can  tell  me  just  as  well,  was  this:  He  said  that  several  years  a^o, 
ten  or  twelve  or  some  time  back,  two  men  would  take  care  of  4,000 
sheep,  as  I  understood  him. 

Mr.  Kelley.  Three  thousand.  The  two  men  would  take  care  of 
8,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  Anyhow,  the  number  of  men  has  doubled  up  in  propor- 
tion to  the  sheep.     How  did  that  happen  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  see,  our  country  was  thinly  settled. 

The  people  are  coming  in  and  taking  up  the  country.  We  have 
100,000  new  population  in  the  last  five  years,  and  they  have  been 
taking  up  this  range,  and  we  have  to  run  our  sheep  in  smaller  bands 
in  order  to  keep  them  alive.  That  is  exactly  the  reason.  Formerly 
I  bought  a  big  bunch  of  wethers  one  year  and  I  ran  them  5,000  in  a 
herd,  and  I  would  put  5,000  under  three  men,  but  I  could  not  do  it 
now. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  average  sheep  in  New  IVfexico  is  nearly  one-half 
bigger  than  the  average  sheep  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  are  wrong  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  breeding  them  up  with  bucks  brought 
in  from  Missouri  and  Iowa  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  have  been  getting  them  bigger  in  size. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  take  a  Shropshire,  and  would  it  not  increase  the 
size? 

Mr.  Kelley.  You  would  not  have  a  pure  Shropshire  herd  of  sheep 
unless  you  had  about  40  men  keeping  them  together.  The  Shrop- 
shires  are  not  good  for  ranges;  they  are  good  for  closed  fields. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  send  back  over  to  Mis- 
souri, Iowa,  and  Illinois  and  that  country  and  get  these  Shropshire 
bucks  and  these  other  big  bucks? 

Mr.  Kelley.  We  get  Kambouillet  and  Lincoln  crossed  for  our 
range  bands.     These  Shropshires  do  not  make  range  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  other  question  and  I  will  let  you  go.  How  does 
it  happen  that  with  these  herders  out  with  the  bands  of  sheep  that 
the  wolves  and  other  pestiferous  animals  kill  so  many  of  your  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  coyotes  will  sneak  up  and  after  the  sheep  are 
bedded  down  will  nip  off  a  lamb  or  an  old  ewe,  and  you  can  not 
prevent  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  herders  can  not  prevent  it? 

Mr.  Kelley.  The  herders  may  be  asleep. 
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STATEHEHT  OF  T.  A.  DELFELDEB,  OF  LANDEB,  WTO.,  WHO  WISHES 

PBESENT  DUTIES  ON  WOOL  BETADTED. 

Friday,  December  11^  1908* 

The  Ckaibman.  Are  you  a  woolgrowerf 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  am  a  wool  farmer.  There  is  a  difference  between 
a  woolgrower  and  a  wool  farmer.  I  live  at  Lander,  Wyo.  Judging 
fn)m  a  remark  that  was  made  here  this  morning,  I  have  reason  to 
believe  that  there  are  certain  members  of  this  conunittee  that  are 
desirous  of  getting  into  the  sheep  business  in  the  best  State  in  the 
Union. 

Jlr.  CocKRAN.  That  was  the  chairman,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  chairman,  in  particular,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
woolgrowers  of  Wyoming  I  extend  to  him  a  most  hearty  welcome  to 
become  one  of  us.  Whue  we  may  not  have  the  best  State  in  the 
Union,  last  year  we 

The  CHAiR3fAN.  I  want  to  state  right  there  that  you  corrected  me 
when  I  said  woolgrower ;  you  said  wool  farmer.  Now,  I  see  that  you 
use  the  term  "  woolgrower." 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  woolgrower  is  secretly  becoming  the  wool 
farmer. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  mean  is  the  difference?  Let  us  get  it 
straight. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  A  woolgrower  is  a  man  who,  as  our  President  terms 
it,  is  a  "  range  pirate."  He  has  no  headquarters ;  his  investment  is  a 
bunch  of  sheep  and  a  team  of  horses,  and  he  just  drifts  hither  and 
thither  with  the  sheep.  But  a  sheep  farmer  is  a  sheep  raiser  who 
has  headquarters,  who  reclaims  the  arid  land  and  feeas  his  sheep, 
has  a  home,  and  develops  the  resources  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  distinction  that  is  often  made  between 
an  agriculturist  and  a  farmer. 

ilr.  Delfelder.  Something  similar,  yes,  sir;  and  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  last  year  the  wool  product 
of  Wyoming  in  the  grease  was  36,000,000  pounds.  This  was  shorn 
from  4,510,300  sheep.  Now,  to  look  after  this  number  of  sheep  it 
requires  the  permanent  attention  of  5,000  men,  and  at  the  ratio  of 
5  to  1  there  would  be  practicallj  dependent  on  this  industry  25,000 
people,  and  therefore  in  connection  with  this  every  other  industry  in 
the  State  is  dependent  more  or  less  upon  the  sheep  business,  and, 
practically  speaking,  the  industry  is  supporting  about  50  per  cent 
of  our  population,  and  anything  that  would  be  done  that  would  have 
a  tendency  to  depreciate  the  business  in  any  way  would  directly 
affect  50  per  cent  of  our  population. 

Mr.  Crttmpacker.  Do  these  nomadic  woolgrowers  have  families? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Some  of  them  do,  but  very  few. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  mean  families  of  their  own? 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  But  the  wool  farmers  do? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  And  the  cost  of  running  these  sheep  the  last  year, 
taking  a  small  outfit  of  my  own 

The  Chairman.  Just  take  your  own  and  tell  us  about  it — how  many 
sheep  you  have  and  how  many  acres  of  land  and  what  it  costs,  and 
all  the  items. 
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Mr.  Delfelder.  All  right.  To  avoid  a  lot  of  questions  that  will 
naturally  follow,  I  will  say  that  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  business 
since  1894,  and  at  the  present  time  am  the  owner  of  about  21,000 
head  of  sheep;  that  last  year  I  had  invested  in  this  21,000  head  of 
sheep,  ranches,  etc.,  approximately  $150,000,  and  that  the  proceeds 
from  that  business  this  year  netted  a  profit  of  less  than  3 J  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  This  is  a  bad  year. .  Go  back  a  year  or  two. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Well,  previous  to  that  time  I  was  engaged  in  the 
sheep-speculating  business. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  is  buying  sheep  and  shipping  them,  holding 
them  and  selling  them. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  only  recently  that  you  have  become  a  sheep 
farmer? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir ;  only  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  raising  sheep? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Well,  I  have  been  carrying  on  the  farming  busi- 
ness for  at  least  ten  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  carried  that  on  while  you  were  speculating? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  Now  you  can  separate  your  farming  operations 
from  your  speculation? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  quit  speculating. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  man  who  shears  vour  own  sheep,  or 
have  you  assistants  to  help  you,  or  do  you  pay  tne  prevailing  prices 
of  sheep  shearers  ? 

Mr.  1)elfeij)er.  I  used  to  try  to  shear  my  sheep,  but  in  the  last 
few  years  it  has  been  such  a  long  and  tedious  job  that  I  have  not  got 
the  time. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  a  head  for  shearing? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Fifteen  cents  per  head;  that  is,  they  are  shorn 
by  the  most  improved  methods  of  machinery. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  furnish  the  machinery? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No,  sir;  the  machinery  and  the  sheds  and  all  the 
necessary  equipment  are  furnished.  I  drive  my  sheep  to  the  corral 
and  they  are  shorn,  the  wool  placed  in  the  car  and  tagged,  and  the 
sheep  rebranded  and  turned  back  to  me,  and  I  pay  15  cents  a  head 
for  the  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  many  men  have  you  employed  on  your 
farm,  and  have  you  had  for  the  last  five  years? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Of  course,  that  would  vary  according  to  conditions, 
etc.,  but  my  pay  roll  in  the  last  year  was  about  $9,000. 

The  Chairman.  Did  that  include  all  the  men  that  you  employed 
for  taking  care  of  the  sheep? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  dipping  the  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No,  sir ;  it  does  not  include  the  dipping. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  it  cost  you  for  the  dipping? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  About  3  cents  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  figured  that  out,  so  you  state  that  as  a 
fact? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  do  you  own  your  land? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  own  about  12,000  acres. 
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The  Chairman.  And  the  rest  you  rent? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Kent  and  lease. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  It  is  free  range? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  free  range? 

Mr.  Delfeij)er.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.  How  much  land  do  you  lease  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  judge  about  10,000  acres  of  state  land. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  do  you  pay  a  head  for  the  lease  of 
the  land? 

Mr.  Delfeldeb.  Do  you  mean  per  acre  ? 

The  Chairman.    Yes. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  varies  from  2J  to  5  cents  per  acre. 

The  Chairman.  And  what  would  be  the  average? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  judge  the  average  would  be  about  3i  cents. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  allow  for  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Of  course  we  have  not  got  it  figured  out  that  way, 
but  usually  we  figure  on  a  basis  of  about  9  acres  to  1  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  You  must  have  hungry  sheep.  Do  you  have  to 
feed  any? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  winter  time. 

The  Chairman.  For  how  long  a  time? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  depends  entirely  upon  conditions.  If  it  is  an 
open  winter  and  conditions  are  favorable,  thev  require 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  raise  alfalfa  there? 

Mr.  DELrEiJ>ER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair3«an.  How  much  alfalfa  did  you  feed  to  your  sheep  last 
winter  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  judge  I  probably  feed  from  1,500  to  2,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  Don't  you  keep  books? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Would  they  not  show  the  exact  amount  of  alfalfa 
that  you  got,  or  do  you  raise  it? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  We  raise  it;  and  that  would  show  the  amount  that 
was  paid  for  feed  over  and  above  what  feed  we  raise  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  buy  some  in  addition  to  what  you  raised? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  estimate  the  cost  per  ton  of  raising 
alfalfa? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have  attempted  to  estimate  the  cost. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  what  you  bought? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  If  I  remember  correctly,  $5  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that — if  you  remember  cor- 
rectly?   WTiat  did  you  pay  last  winter  for  alfalfa? 

ilr.  Delfelder.  The  price  varies,  but  I  think  the  average  price  paid 
last  winter  would  be  $5  per  ton. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  not  give  us  an  idea  of  how  much  you 
did  pay  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  paid  over  $7.50  for  any,  and 
the  last  price  that  I  can  recollect  was  $4  per  ton. 

The  (Jhairman.  How  many  tons  did  you  feed  last  winter? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  think  we  fed  about  2,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  the  winter  before? 
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Mr.  Delfelder.  The  winter  before  we  did  not  feed  as  much,  prob- 
ably a  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  Before  that — I  want  to  get  at  the  usual  quantity 
you  fed  in  the  winter  for  the  last  five  years;  the  average. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Taking  it  for  five  years,  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to 
say  that  for  twenty  thousand-odd  sheep  it  would  be  necessary  to  feed 
1,000  tons  each  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  is  what  you  have 
fed? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  fed  that  much,  but  ordinarily 
speakinj?. 

The  Chahiman.  What  percentage  of  land  to  the  number  of  sheep 
that  you  succeeded  in  raising? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  This  year  the  increase  is  rather  small.  It  was  an 
unfavorable  year,  and  the  increase  in  my  own  output  in  the  entire 
State  was  less  than  50  per  cent. 

The  Chahiman.  Go  back  to  an  ordinary  year. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Seventy  per  cent,  I  tmnk,  would  be  an  average 
increase. 

The  Chahiman.  How  many  years  would  it  run  over  80? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Some  years  it  runs  over  80  and  some  years  less 
than  70. 

The  Chairman.  And  those  rams  you  sell,  I  suppose,  and  keep  the 
ewes? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No,  sir;  generally  we  sell  the  entire  lamb  crop. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  apiece? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  market. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  a  year  ago  last  winter? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  A  year  ago  last  fall  we  got  5i  cents  a  pound  for 
them,  and  the  average  weight  was  about  62  to  63  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  You  got  $3.25? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  $3.50  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  A  probable  average  of  $3.50? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  right  close  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ever  raise  any  of  the  lambs  for  mutton? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  They  were  mutton,  or  they  would  not  have  sold  at 
that  price. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  get  for  mutton,  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No,  sir;  you  seem  to  have  the  impression  that  a 
lamb  is  not  a  mutton. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  to  turn  them  all  into  mutton  before 
they  die  a  natural  death,  is  it? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  our  intention. 
.  The  Chairman.  Sometimes  you  get  mutton  from  them,  and  that 
is  the  idea  generally  to  turn  them  all  into  mutton  before  they  die  a 
natural  death.    So  vour  increase  nets  vou  about  $3.50. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  I  judge  so. 

The  Chair31an.  If  you  keep  the  sheep  for  mutton,  you  get  the  wool 
every  year  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  average  clip  for  each  sheep  of 
wool? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  About  eight  pounds  per  head. 

The  Chairman.  About  eight  pounds  f 
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Mr.  Delteldeb.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  pretty  good  sheep.  How  much  did  you 
get  for  the  wool  a  year  ago — not  this  year,  but  two  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Delfeij>ee.  Eighteen  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Is  17  or  18  cents  about  the  usual  price  in  an 
ordinary  year? 

Mr.  ^^EUTELDER.  That  has  been  the  price  for  the  last  four  years. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  that  this  year? 

Mr.  Delfeij>er.  No,  sir;  15  cents  this  year. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  it  was  about  eighteen  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  year  previous  to  that  it  was 
seventeen,  and  the  year  previous  to  that  it  was  thirteen  and  one-half. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  say  at  those  rates  you  have  only  made 
3|  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  been  at  it  twenty-four  years? 

Mr.  Delfeij)er.  No,  sir;  I  have  been  at  it  since  1894. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  He  said  in  1908  it  was  3i  per  cent. 

Mr.  DEi^FEiiDER.  Of  course  in  the  year  1907  the  business  paid  a 
much  better  profit. 

The  Chairman.  How  much? 

Mr.  Dei^felder.  I  have  not  figured  it  out,  but  I  judge  18  to  20 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  In  1906  how  much? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  judge  it  paid  probably  10  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  you  commenced  twenty-four  years  ago,  or 
about  that.  How  large  a  flock  did  you  have  when  you  commenced 
raising  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  said  it  was  fourteen  years. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  whenever  you  commenced — fourteen  years 
ago. 

ifr.  Delfelder.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  head. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  flock  has  increased  from  that  to  the 
present  number? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairai AN.  Have  you  put  in  any  fresh  capital  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have  at  times. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  fresh  capital  have  you  put  in  in 
money,  beside  the  earnings  of  the  sheep  or  the  increase  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have  not  put  in  but  very  little  outside  of  what 
I  have  made  out  of  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  have  made  your  present  flock  out  of  that 
business  in  fourteen  years? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  times  when  I  put  in  other  capi- 
tal, but  I  have  taken  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  the  present  flock  represents  the  natural 
increase,  what  capital  you  put  in  and  took  out  about  balancing  itself, 
Mr.  Delfelder.  It  does. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  pay  more  for  shearing 
sheep  in  Wyoming  than  they  do  in  Idaho  and  Utah  and  New  Mexico? 
Mr.  Delfelder.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  the  clipper  is  used,  and 
it  requires  power  to  operate  those  clippers. 

Mr.  Cr.ARK.  I  know,  but  the  other  men  use  clippers,  too.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  am  right  about  it,  but  they  have  testified  here — I  do  not 
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remember  which  State  testified  to  which  price — ^but  my  recollection 
is  that  they  testified  that  they  had  these  sheep  sheared  with  clippers 
at  10  cents,  and  one  man  said  12.  Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  how 
you  come  to  be  paying  15  cents? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  In  connection  with  shearing,  it  requires  bags  that 
cost  50  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  it  costs  the  other  fellow  as  much  for  bags 
as  it  does  you. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  chances  are  that  they  have  not  figured  the 
price  of  bags,  or  else  they  get  their  sheep  shorn  for  almost  half  of 
what  it  costs  us. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  two  or  three  questions — and  it 
seems  like  prying  into  your  business,  but  we  want  the  facts.  You 
went  into  the  sheep-farming  business  in  1894? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  money  did  you  have  then,  and  how  much 
were  you  worth  in  property  when  you  went  into  the  sheep  business 
in  1894? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  are  vou  worth  now? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  would  depend  entirely  upon  conditions. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  counting  the  thing  as  it  stands,  of  course  I  do  not 
expect  you  to  know  exactly,  but  how  nuich  do  you  estimate  yourself  to 
be  worth  now  ? 

Mr.  Delfeij)er.  Well,  it  would  be  quite  a  bit  more  than  that,  I 
presume. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  are  worth  over  $100,000,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  would  be  a  safe  estimate. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  have  made  the  difference  between  $950  and 
what  you  are  worth  now — upon  which  I  congratulate  you — of  over 
$100,000  in  fourteen  years — that  is,  assuming  you  are  worth  $100,000 
now,  you  have  made  $99,050  in  fourteen  years  out  of  an  investment 
of  $950.     Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  is  one  way  of  putting  it,  but  then  there  are  a 
great  many  other  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  $900 
would  probably  pale  into  utter  insignificance  if  other  things  were 
taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  other  thing  could  reflect  any  light  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is  the  trials  that  you  have  and  the  hardships  that 
you  have  to  contend  with  to  carry  on  this  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  we  all  have  to  contend  with  hardships. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  But  you  take  into  consideration  that  we  took  these 
sheep  from  above  the  timber  line,  where  you  might  say  domestic 
stock  had  never  been  grazed,  and  graze  them  on  forage  that  had  gone 
to  waste  for  ages  and  given  that  a  commercial  value. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  I  am  not  quarreling  with  western  men.  I  am 
one  myself,  though  not  as  far  west  as  you  are,  and  I  think  the  cream 
of  the  country  goes  out  there,  if  you  want  me  to  tell  the  truth  about 
it — but  what  I  was  tryiri«:  to  get  at  is  an  honest  statement  of  whether 
you  have  made  practically  $100,000  off  of  a  $960  investment  in  four- 
teen years. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  would  appear  that  way,  ij»  one  sense  of  the 
word. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  you  underwent  hardships;  adventurous, 
courageous,  and  ambitious  people  go  out  there,  and  you  went  along 
and  took  potluck  with  them,  and  you  are  now  in  a  situation  to  rank 
up  with  ncli  people  out  West,  and  you  made  it  all  off  of  an  invest- 
ment of  $960  m  fourteen  years.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 
Xow,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question,  in  conclusion:  Suppose  we 
scaled  down  this  tariff  to,  say,  5  or  6  cents  a  pound — suppose  we  split 
it  in  the  middle — do  you  not  think  you  would  go  on  and  make  a 
pretty  good  living  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  I>EL.F£LX>£R.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  or  not,  but  there  is 
one  thing,  I  do  not  think  I  would  start  in  with  the  business  again  as 
I  did,  for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  I  would  not  have  the 
credit  back  of  me  that  I  have  under  the  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Ci-ARK.  You  started  in  the  worst  year,  according  to  all  the 
testimony  here,  that  has  struck  the  country. 
Mr.  Delj-'elder.  Yes;  I  acknowledge  that. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  If  you  had  nerve  enough  now,  as  you  evidently  did,  to 
embark  in  the  sheep  business  in  1894--the  worst  sheep  year,  accord- 
ing to  all  these  sheepmen  who  have  been  here,  and  sheep  women, 
too,  that  has  struck  the  country  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ants— then  do  you  not  think  you  have  nerve  enough  left  with  this 
$100,000  that  j^ou  have  accumulated  t«  go  on  in  the  sheep  business? 

]VIr.  Delfelder.  Well,  it  would  depend  entirely  upon  circumstances. 
If  I  wanted  to  keep  on  doing  something  for  nothing,  yes,  sir ;  but  if  I 
wanted  to  go  into  a  profitable  business  I  think  I  would  seek  something 
else. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  feud  still  on  in  Wyoming  between  the  cattle 
kings  and  the  sheep  kings? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is  not,  according  to  my  knowledge. 
Mr.  Clark.  It  has  been  settled,  has  it? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Well,  there  never  was  any  feud  there  to  my  knowl- 
ed^  except  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Clark.  Were  there  not  a  whole  lot  of  people  shot? 
Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have  been  in  the  State  a  good  many  years,  and  I 
can  not  recall  but  one  or  two,  and  that  was  a  good  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Ci.ark.  I  just  wanted  to  ascertain  in  the  interest  of  informa- 
tion.    Where  were  you  from  originally? 
Mr.  Delfelder.  From  Kansas. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question :  The  sheep  that 
you  raise  up  in  Wyoming  are  not  more  than  two-thirds  as  big  as  the 
sheep  they  raise  down  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Illinois? 

Mr.  Dm/Felder.  Well,  that  would  depend  on  the  age — whether  at  a 
mature  age. 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  a  mature  age  as  three  years;  I  guess  sheep  are 
grown  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Of  course  you  have  a  few  stall-fed  sheep  in  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  that  are  larger  than  ours. 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  the  average  flock  that  would  be  out  in  Mr.  Cal- 
derbead's  district,  I  mean. 
Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  your  sheep  would  be  somewhat 

larger. 
Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  want  us  to  do — keep  the  tariff  where  it 

IS  or  raise  it? 
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Mr.  Delfelder.  If  there  is  anything  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
industry  and  the  country  in  general,  I  think  it  should  be  raised. 

Mr.  L)alzell.  About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  is  for  you  men  to  say. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  know ;  but  how  much  ?  Suppose  you  were  writing 
a  law,  how  much  would  you  raise  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  would  double  it,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  would  depend  upon  conditions. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  not  double  it? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  would  double  it,  as  far  as  that 
is  concerned. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  much  of  the  $100,000  that  you  have  made  since 
1894  did  you  make  in  the  first  three  years  under  free  wool,  from  1894 
to  1897? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  By  herding  my  own  sheep  I  managed  to  pay  ex- 
penses under  free  wool. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  your  money  making  began  in  1897,  under 
the  present  tariff? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Delfelder,  I  will  pay  you  this  compliment — you 
are  one  of  the  most  candid  men  that  has  been  here  yet.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  lamb  crop  amounts  really  to  80  and  100  per  cent  of  ewes? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Some  years,  but  not  on  an  average. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  it  not  average  90  per  cent? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  will  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  there  any  reason  why  the  ewes  do  not  breed  as 
prolifically  in  Wyoming  as  in  Missouri  and  Illinois  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  breeding  of  the  ewes,  but 
the  climatic  conditions  and  other  conditions  durmg  the  lambing 
season. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  did  you  leave  Kansas? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  left  Kansas  in  1892. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  were  two  years  in  Wyoming  before  you  started 
sheep  farming? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  were  then  sheep  trading  during  those  two  years  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  was  sheep  herding  during  those  two  years. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  were  perfectly  familiar,  then,  with  the  business 
when  you  started  in  it  in  1894  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  was. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  had  about  a  thousand  dollars  to  put  into  the 
investment  to  start  the  business? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  deliberately  started  in  a  business  that  you 
knew  was  not  paying  in  1894  when  you  put  all  the  money  that  you 
had  into  it,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  did.  We  went  into  the 
business  in  1894. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  did  you  go  into  that  business  if  you  knew  it  would 
not  pay  under  free  wool? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Because  I  had  hopes  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  mean  that  it  would  pay  in  the  future  under  free 
wool,  or  that  there  would  be  a  change  m  the  tariff  and  you  would 
get  the  benefit  of  it? 
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Mr.  DixTELDER.  I  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  would  be  a 
change  in  conditions. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  did  you  give  for  your  sheep  apiece  when  you 
started  into  it  and  had  your  2,500? 

Mr.  D£LFEii>EB.  Two  dollars  per  head. 

Mr.  Hell.  Two  dollars  apiece? 

Air.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  are  they  worth  now? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Those  same  sheep  would  sell  at  the  present  time, 
I  judge,  for  $4.50  per  head. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  glad  you  made  a  lot  of  money ;  but  it  occurred  to 
me  while  you  were  giving  your  evidence  how  in  the  world  you  should 
have  started  into  a  nonpaying  business  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
fact  at  the  time  you  did  it.  ^because  you  expected  a  change  m  condi- 
tions in  the  country  would  increase  their  value  and  give  you  a  profit 
in  the  fanning  of  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  liONGWORTH.  And  in  the  increased  value  of  sheep? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  spoke  about  putting  the  wool  in  the  cars. 
How  do  you  ship  wool  in  the  cars ;  in  what  condition  ?  You  say  the 
clippers  put  it  in  the  cars.  In  what  condition  do  they  get  it  in  the 
cars? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  wool  in  the  first  place  is  clipped  from  the 
sheep  and  is  tied  with  a  cord,  each  piece  separate;  then  the  fleece  are 
tramped  and  packed  in  large  bags  averaging  about  50  fleece  to  a  bag 
and  these  bags  will  weigh  about  400  pounds. 

ilr.  Clark.  Where  is  your  principal  market  for  your  wool  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Boston  and  Philadelphia  have  been;  but  the  last 
year,  this  last  season,  our  wool  was  sold  at  Omaha. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  ever  exported  any  wool? 

>Ir.  Delfelder.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  None  at  all? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Has  any  been  exported  out  there  from  your  section  of 
the  country? 

Mr.  Dblfbij)er.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  heard  of  a  clip  being 
exported. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  I  ask  you  was  that  I  was  informed  that  last 
year,  I  believe — at  least  a  short  time  ago — some  of  the  wool  produced 
out  there  was  sold  in  England.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  export  any  yourself? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  do  you  raise  the  sheep  principally  for  the  mutton 
or  principally  for  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Well,  both. 

Mr.  Clark.  Which  is  the  larger  item  of  income? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  income  the  past  year  was  just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  as  a  general  rule. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Most  generally  lambs  will  bring  you  more  than 
the  wool  clip. 

Mr.  Clark.  So  that  the  principal  item,  the  most  important  item,  is 
the  mutton,  and  second  to  that  is  the  wool  ? 
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Mr.  Delfeldek.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  And  they  are  your  only  two  items  of  profit? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Thev  are  the  only  two  ? 

Mr.  DELrELDER.  Thev  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  sheep  farming  out  in  that  section  of  the  country  do 
they  use  the  flocks  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  and  fertilizing  fami 
lands? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  They  do;  and  they  feed  off  the  hay  and  grain  tliat 
they  use  on  those  farms. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  engaged  in  that  as  a  sheep  man? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  that  is  one  item  of  profit,  the  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Well,  everything  they  raise  is  turned  into  the  sheep. 
Of  course  we  make  no  allowance  for  the  fertilizer. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  was  getting  at  was  the  information ;  you  either 
do  or  do  not  manage  so  as  to  fertilize  your  fields  where  you  raise  for- 
age ;  which  is  it  ?  Do  you  manage  to  fertilize  them  from  your  sheep 
or  do  you  let  that  alone? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  we  fertilize  them  from  the  sheep. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  When  you  started  in  business  in  1894  how  many 
sheep  did  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  head. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  only  had  $960  you  said? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  each  head  of  sheep? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  paid  $2  per  head. 

Mr.  BoNYKGK.  And  you  bought  2,G00  head  of  sheep? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  That' is  $5,200? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BoNYKGE.  You  must  have  had  some  credit  then  besides  the 
$900  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  is  what  I  tried  to  impress  upon  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  money  did  you  actually  invest  in  the 
sheep  business  in  1894,  then? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Five  thousand  two  hundred  dollars. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Five  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  instead  of  $960? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  He  said  actually. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  That  $900  was  your  own  money? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  And  you  borrowed  the  difference? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  What  did  you  pay  interest  on  that  money  that  you 
borrowed  in  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Twelve  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  You  paid  12  per  cent  and  paid  the  principal  all 
back  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  did. 

Mr.  Bonynge.  What  other  business,  if  any,  have  you  been  engaged 
in  since  1894  besides  this  sheep  business? 

Mr.  Delfeijjer.  That  has  been  my  only  business. 
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Mr.  BoNYNOB.  Have  you  been  speculating  at  all  in  the  sheep  busi- 
ness ?  I  thought  in  your  earlier  testimony  you  said  you  had  given  up 
speculating  two  years  ago? 

Mr.  Deuhslder.  I  mean  I  had  been  engaged  in  handling  sheep  ex- 
clusively. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  But  raising  sheep  as  a  sheep  farmer  for  two  years 
only  of  this  period  of  timet 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No;  I  had  been  raising  sheep  all  the  time,  but  I  say 
I  have  not  speculated  any  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  BoNTKGB.  During  the  other  twelve  years  you  were  speculating 
in  sheep? 

Mr.  I)elfeij)ek.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  of  this  $100,000  did  you  make  out  of 
speculating  in  sheep? 

Mr.  Dei-felder.  I  think  I  made  most  of  it  in  speculating  in  sheep. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Now,  how  much  did  you  lose  oi  any  of  your  sheep — 
what  percentage  of  your  sheep  did  you  lose  by  storms  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  should  judge  about  5  per  cent. 

Mr.  BoNYKGE.  And  from  other  causes  how  much  did  you  lose  be- 
sides from  storm? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Three  per  cent  from  predatory  wild  animals  and 
about  2  per  cent  from  natural  causes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  land  did  you  own? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Twelve  thousand  acres. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  lease  land  from  individuals  besides  that 
that  you  lease  from  the  State? 

ilr.  Delfelder.  I  do. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  the  land  that  you  lease 
from  the  individual? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  land. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  will  it  average? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  judge  it  will  average  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  acre. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Per  year? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Per  year, 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  To  the  State  do  you  pay  by  the  acre  or  by  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  that  you  have  on  the  land. 

ilr.  Delfelder.  By  the  acre — |  to  5  cents  per  acre. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  use  the  forest  reserve  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  You  do  not  have  any  of  your  sheep  on  forest 
reserves? 

ilr.  Delfelder.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  In  what  part  of  the  State  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  central  part. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  And  you  have  a  free  range  outside  of  the  land 
which  you  own  of  the  State  and  individuals? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bon YNGE.  Do  you  use  any  of  the  free  range  now  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  do. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  How  many  of  your  sheep  have  you  on  the  free 
range? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  They  are  all  on  the  free  range  more  or  less  at  all 
times— the  leases  and  ranches;  they  are  kept  on  the  ranches  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  but  they  drift  off  to  the  open  range. 
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The  Chairman.  You  told  me  that  you  started  in  fourteen  years 
ago,  I  think,  with  2,600  sheep. 

Mr.  Delfen>er.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  in  $960  of  your  own  money  and  borrowed 
the  balance  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  told  me  you  had  30,000 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Twenty-one  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  That  are  worth  $3.50  a  piece? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  judge  they  would  be  worth  that. 

The  Chairman.  At  least  that,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  They  ought  to  bring  that  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  a  crop  of  lambs  on  hand  yet  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  The  21,000  include  the  lambs? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  does  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  lambs  have  you  on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Ten  thousand. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  are  they  worth  apiece? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  They  ought  to  be  worth  $2.50  a  head. 

The  Chairman.  You  also  told  me  that  this  was  the  natural  increase 
pf  the  flock  from  the  21,000  up  to  the  point  that  it  is  now,  and  while 
you  had  put  some  money  into  it  you  had  taken  the  money  out  of  it 
that  you  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  You  misunderstood.  It  is  not  the  natural  increase 
of  those  2,600  original  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  You  conclude  now  that  you  have  bought  sheep 
outside  of  those  ? 

Mr.  Calderhead.  He  said  those  are  not  the  increase  of  the  original 
crop  of  sheep.  He  did  not  keep  them,  probably.  How  long  did  you 
keep  the  original  2,600? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  kept  them  as  long  as  it  was  consistent  to  keep 
them. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  suppose  that  he  had  the  2,600  now.  I 
asked  you  the  question  whether,  starting  in  with  those  2,600  sheep 
you  have  what  sheep  you  describe  now  in  the  business.  I  asked  you 
if  you  had  put  in  any  money  outside  what  you  made  in  the  business, 
and  you  said  you  ha(i  put  in  from  time  to  time  some  money  in  specu- 
lation and  had  drawn  it  out  again.    Now,  is  that  true  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  do  not  think  he  said  he  put  in  the  money  he  made  in 
speculation. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  him  the  direct  question,  if  he  put  in  any 
of  this  money  that  he  made  in  speculation. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all  in  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  put  that  in  the  business? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  draw  it  out  again? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  were  mistaken  in  saying  you  had  drawn 
out  as  much  as  you  put  in  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  misunderstood  your  question  if  I  led  you  to  be- 
lieve that. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Is  the  price  of  sheep  lower  than  in  1894  when  you 
made  your  original  purchase? 
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Mr.  Delfelder.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  BoNYNOE.  You  bought  when  they  were  at  the  lowest  price  and 
have  had  the  benefit  of  your  good  judgment  in  buying  at  that  time  and 
the  value  of  the  sheep  has  increased  since  then,  partly  for  the  reason 
that  you  have  been  able  to  make  the  money  you  have  made  out  of 
the  business,  is  it? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  ask  you  to  tell  us  now — ^you  were  not  sworn 
through  an  oversight — ^but  I  want  you  to  tell  us  now  when  you 
made  any  money  by  speculation  and  what  you  made.  I  want  the 
details  o^  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  details  of  the  transaction — ^well,  it  is  pretty 
hard  for  me  to  go  into  details. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  me  the  details  of  any  transaction 
where  vou  have  made  money? 

ilr.  t)ELrELDER.  Ycs;  that  could  be  done  without  much  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  give  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  details  of  a  transaction,  you  say? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Well,  I  could  refer  you  to  one  instance  where  I 
purchased  sheep  in  Oregon. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  think  that  was  four  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  was  the  purchase  of  7,000  head  of  sheep. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  did  you  give  for  them? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  $3.50  a  head. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  you  keep  them? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  kept  them  for  about  ninety  days. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  you  sell  them  for? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Five  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  You  made  $1.50  a  head? 

ilr.  Delfelder.  I  did. 

The  Chair>la.n.  Now,  can  you  give  us  any  other  transaction? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  could  not  give  you  the  exact  transaction  and  the 
exact  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  any  other  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  can  not  recall  any  definite  transaction. 

The  Chairman.  That  accounts  for  $14,000,  or  about  that,  of  the 
$100,000  that  you  told  Mr.  Clark  you  had  made.  Now,  can  you  give 
us  any  other  transaction? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  could  cite  you  to  numerous  instances,  if  I  had  my 
books  with  me. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  have  said  that  you  were  worth,  in  reply  to  a 
question  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  about  $100,000,  and  that 
you  started  in  with  $1,000.  You  have  been  raising  sheep  and  selling 
wool  and  mutton  and  sheep  and  buying  and  selling  sheep  for  fourteen 
years,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Now,  what  you  meant  by  that  was  the  money  you 
made  out  of  the  business  of  raising  sheep  and  wool  and  buying  and 
seUing  sheep  ? 
MrfDEL^LDEB.  Yes,  air. 
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Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  total  wealth  is  what  you  have  made  in  that 
time  out  of  these  various  trades.  You  have  cited  one  trade  in  which 
you  bought  7,000  sheep,  at  $3.50,  and  kept  them  ninety  days  and  sold 
them  for  $5,  making  a  profit  of  $10,500  in  one  trade.  You  have  made 
many  trades.  Now,  what  you  mean  by  that  is  that  your  entire  wealth 
after  a  lapse  of  fourteen  years  is  $100,000.    Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  is  all  I  have  to  show  for  what  I  have  con- 
tended with  for  the  last  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  Fordney.  The  record  will  show  from  the  questions  put  by  the 
chair  and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  the  $100,000  that  you  are 
worth  to-day  has  been  made  out  of  wool,  mutton,  and  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  has  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  ask  him  anything  about  $100,000  at  all. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  have  been  in  the  business  fourteen  years  and 
made  $100,000  in  the  various  lines  that  you  have  been  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  So  it  would  appear. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  has  not  all  been  made  out  of  wool  and  the  increase 
in  mutton  sheep  that  you  sold  from  your  original  2,600  flock  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is  not. 

The  CHAniMAN.  I  want  to  ask  if  you  have  bought  any  sheep  that 
you  have  in  your  flock  recently.  You  bought  sheep  and  sold  them  in 
speculation.  Now,  have  you  bought  any  sheep  and  added  them  to 
your  flock? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  The  flocks  that  I  have  at  the  present  time  are  the 
acciunulation  of  my  speculation. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  bought  any  sheep  that  you  have  added 
to  your  present  flock? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Pou.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  In  1894,  the  time  you 
speak  of,  the  price  of  wool  was  very  low,  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  was. 

Mr.  Pou.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  selling  for? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Six  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  duty  that  was  imposed  and  placed  upon  wool  re- 
sulted in  getting  a  very  much  better  price,  did  it? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  did  several  years  later. 

Mr.  Pou.  Now,  if  you  were  to  have  an  advance,  to  get  an  increase 
on  the  duty  on  wool,  that  would  give  you  a  still  oetter  price,  would 
it  not? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes ;  the  chances  are  it  would. 

Mr.  Pou.  That  is  what  you  are  asking  for  it  for? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is. 

Mr.  Pou.  The  higlier  the  duty  the  better  the  price  the  wool  fanner 
or  woolgrower  gets  for  his  wool.    Is  not  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  is. 

Mr.  Pou.  Now  I  will  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  there  is  an 
import  duty  of  11  cents  a  pound  on  wool,  does  not  that  put  up  the 
price  approximately  11  cents  to  the  man  in  the  wool  business? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  would  on  identically  the  same  wool. 

Mr.  Pou.  And  if  there  is  an  additional  increase  it  will  put  it  up 
still  higher? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  So  it  would  appear. 

Mr.  Pou.  Now,  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  use  5  to  6  pounds 
a  year  each  it  would  put  up  the  price  to  them  just  that  much,  too, 
would  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Delfelder.  If  it  did  I  presume  it  would  revert  back  to  them. 

Mr.  Pou.  In  the  last  analysis  of  the  thing,  as  we  say  here,  they  are 
the  ones  that  are  paying  it. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  They  are  the  ones  that  pay  it,  and,  in  other  words, 
they  are  also  benefited  by  it. 

iff.  Pou.  It  amounts  to  a  tax  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Delfeldes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pou.  Which  inures  to  the  benefit  of  the  woolgrowei  and  the 
wool  farmer? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNY^QE-  You  said  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  you  by  the 
chairman  a  few  moments  ago  that  you  did  not  purchase  any  sheep  to 
bring  up  your  present  flock.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Dei^felder.  That  is  what  I  said,  but  T  did  not  know  exactly 
what  he  meant  as  to  whether — I  took  it  for  granted  he  meant  whether 
I  had  raised  them  or  not.  Of  course  the  sheep  I  have  in  my  posses- 
sion at  the  present  time  are  all  sheep  that  I  have  raised.  I  "told  him 
they  were  the  accumulations  from  my  speculations. 

Mr.  Boxynge.  They  are  the  accumulations  from  your  speculations 
as  well  as  the  natural  increase  in  the  flock  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes;  and  of  course  his  question  could  be  con- 
strued to  mean  several  things. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  now  able  to  say  how  many  sheep  you  have 
added  to  your  flock  by  purchase  since  the  original  purchase  of  2,000? 
Not  how  many  you  have  bought  and  sold,  but  how  many  you  have 
added  to  your  flock? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  That  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer,  because  the 
original  flock  was  probably  sold  and  replaced  by  others. 

The  Chahiman.  Others  that  you  bought? 

ilr.  Delfelder.  Others  that  I  bought.  Of  course  I  had  no  partic- 
ular band  singled  out. 

The  Chahiman.  Have  you  done  anything  more  than  to  replace 
those  2,600,  or  were  the  2,600  replaced  by  sheep  that  you  raised  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  They  were  replaced  by  sheep  that  I  both  raised 
and  purchased. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  you  purchased  and 
added  to  your  flock  a  thousand  sheep  since  your  first  purchase  of  the 
2X00? 

Mr.  LoNOV^OBTH.  How  manv  sheep  did  you  have  five  years  ago? 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  him  to  answer  my  question  first. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Your  question  was,  How  many  did  I  purchase? 

The  Chaibman.  I  asked  you  if  you  could  say  that  you  had  bought 
and  added  to  your  flock  a  thousand  sheep  since  you  purchased  the 
2,600? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes ;  I  could  say  that. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  say  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  think  I  have  added  quite  a  few  to  the  original. 

The  Chairman.  That  does  not  give  us  any  idea.  How  many  would 
you  say  you  have  added? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  I  could  not  say  definitely,  because  I  have  not 
worked  it  out  on  those  lines.  Those  2,600  had  kept  increasing, 
and  I  kept  buying  sheep  and  turning  them  into  these,  and  selling 
each  year,  and  turning  in  other  sheep,  and  it  would  take  a  Missouri 
lavyer  to  figure  out  exactly  what  I  have  turned  in. 
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Mr.  Randell.  When  you  sold  your  lands,  did  you  put  that  money 
into  other  sheep  and  add  them  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Then  you  took  the  lambs  out  of  the  flock  and  put  in 
ewes? 

Mr.  Delfeldeb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  was  an  increase  in  your  sheep? 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  When  you  made  money  out  of  buying  and  selling 
sheep,  like  you  did  in  the  Oregon  transaction,  you  put  it  into  the 
business? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  not  said  he  made  any  money  buying  sheep. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  From  your  20,000,  how  many  lambs  did  you  have 
this  year — or  your  21,000? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  About  10,000  lambs. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  many  of  those  lambs  do  you  keep  each  year, 
or  how  many  do  you  sell,  rather? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  It  depends  upon 

Mr.  Fordney.  On  an  average,  of  your  increase  of  lambs,  what  pro- 
portion do  you  sell? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  If  there  is  a  demand  for  them  and  they  are  in  a 
marketable  condition,  I  sell  them  all.  But  most  generally  I  k<2ep 
about  35  per  cent  of  them. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Twenty -five  per  cent  increase  each  year  would  make 
more  than  20,000,  based  on  your  original  flock. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  years  does  a  sheep  live  in  Michigan  ? 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  don't  know,  but  I  would  like  to  see  them  live  a 
thousand  years  if  it  was  profitable  to  the  man  that  raised  them — 
just  as  long  as  there  was  any  profit  in  them. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  You  must  take  into  consideration  that  the  average 
Ufe  of  a  sheep  on  the  range,  as  far  as  they  are  useful,  is  five  years. 

Mr.  Fordney.  My  point  is,  if  you  would  add  to  your  flock  25  per 
cent  of  the  number  of  your  flock  each  year,  the  natural  increase  of 
that  26  per  cent  would  mcrease  your  flock  to  about  what  it  is  to-day 
from  what  it  was  when  you  went  into  business  fourteen  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fordney.  There  is  nothing  strange  about  that.  If  you  add  50 
per  cent  or  one-half  of  the  lambs  you  raise,  in  five  years  it  would 
raise  your  flock  up  to  the  present  amount.  That  seems  all  right  to 
me.  1  have  just  figured  it,  adding  60  per  cent  to  your  flock  each 
year,  and  it  runs  up  to  20,000  in  five  years. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Are  any  of  your  sheep  mortgaged? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Are  they  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  No,  sir;  they  were,  but  they  are  not  mortgaged  at 
the  present  time — that  is,  not  my  individual  sheep. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Are  not  quite  a  number  of  the  sheep  in  Wyoming 
mortgaged. 

Mr.  Delfelder.  They  are;  fully  50  per  cent  of  them. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Is  not  that  an  ordinary  transaction  in  sheep — 
borrowing  money  on  sheep  ? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Yes;  borrowing  money  to  reclaim  lands,  provide 
feed,  etc. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Because  sheep  are  mortgaged,  that  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  the  sheep  business  is  bad? 
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Mr.  Dki.feu>eb.  It  is  not  anything  to  its  credit,  but  it  goes  to  show 
that  the  business  is  not  unusually  profitable  or  this  would  not  be 


Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  But  it  is  an  ordinary  transaction,  the  borrowing 
of  money  on  sheep? 

Mr.  Delfeldeh.  It  is  when  it  is  necessary  to  raise  funds. 

Mr.  Cauoebhead.  That  depends  on  the  owner? 

Mr.  I>ELFEU>BR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FosDNEY.  A  man  who  would  start  in  with  a  thousand  dollars 
and  do  an  honest,  straightforward  business  and  accumulate  a  hundred 
thou^md  dollars  is  to  be  congratulated,  and  I  congratulate  you. 

Mr.  Rakdbll.  I  want  to  find  out  something  about  that  himdred 
thousand  proposition.  I  do  not  understand  that  you  have  testified 
yet  that  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  the  limit  of  what  you  are  worth 
to-day.  You  thought  it  would  amount  to  that,  but  you  didn't  say 
how  much  more? 

Mr.  Delfeldeb.  I  said  I  thought  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  would 
cover  it. 

The  CHASEtMAK.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Dblfeldkr.  I  want  to  offer  a  signed  paper  as  an  appendix  to  my 
remarks,  a  protest  against  the  reductions  that  have  been  asked  for  on 
certain  classes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  a  simple  protest? 

Mr.  Delfeldeb.  It  is  a  simple  protest ;  it  is  a  brief  that  I  want  to 
file. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  state  any  facts? 

Mr.  Delfelder.  Stating  facts  and  signed  by  the  woolgrowers  that 
are  here  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  File  it. 


BEIEF  OF  WESTEBH  WOOL  GHOWERS  PETITIONINO  FOR  CON- 
TUniAHCE  OF  FRES£IIT  DITTIES  ON  WOOL. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  11^  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 

The  undersigned  woolffrowers  from  the  central  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, representing  oursdves  and  our  neighbors,  who  have  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  sheep,  protest  against  the  request  of  Hans  Schmidt 
for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wool  pulled  from  the  skin  by  in- 
creasing the  present  differential  of  1  cent  per  pound  on  all  classes  of 
pulled  wool  to  5  cents  differential  on  wool  of  classes  1  and  2  and  a 
reduction  of  60  per  cent  in  the  duty  on  wool  of  the  third  class.  We 
also  protest  against  the  reduction  asked  by  him  of  all  the  duty  on  wool 
not  exceeding  1  inch  in  length. 

This  would  be  equivalent  to  placing  wool  on  the  free  list,  for  50 
per  cent  of  the  world's  production  of  merino  wool  is  not  more  than  1 
inch  in  length.  The  Merino  wool  from  Australia,  Buenos  Aires,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  imported  skins  seldom  exceeds  1  inch  in 
length.  Wools  of  less  than  1  inch  in  length  are  now  combed,  and  the 
granting  of  such  a  request  would  destroy  the  woolgrowing  industry 
of  the  United  States.    It  would  practically  be  free  wool.    The  nation 
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recorded  its  verdict  on  the  subject  of  free  wool  when  it  elected  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  1896. 

The  present  duty  on  fleece  wool  of  the  first  and  second  classes  now 
is,  respectively,  11  and  12  cents  per  pound,  and  a  differential  of  1 
cent  per  pound  is  allowed  in  favor  of  wool  imported  on  the  skin 
because  it  costs  six-tenths  of  a  cent  to  remove  that  wool  from  the  skin. 
It  costs  the  puller  to-day  to  pull  it  only  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  and  he  thus  has  a  profit  of  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  in 
the  present  differential  of  1  cent.  If  the  differential  is  mcreased 
from  1  cent  to  5  cents,  he  will  make  a  profit  of  4.4  cents  per  pound  at 
the  expense  of  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States. 

Wool  of  the  third  class  imported  on  the  skin  is  now  dutiable  at  3 
cents  per  pound,  as  against  4  cents  per  pound  if  imported  in  the 
fleece.  If  Mr.  Schmidt  is  granted  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  in  the 
duty  on  wool  imported  on  the  skin  of  the  third  class,  you  will  pre- 
sent him  with  an  additional  profit  of  1.5  cents  per  pound,  which,  in 
addition  to  his  present  profit  of  four-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  will 
increase  his  profit  to  1.9  cents  per  pound.  You  will  thus  present  him 
with  a  profit  of  neariy  2  cents  per  pound  at  the  expense  of  the  Amm- 
can  woolgrower.  mien  the  Dingley  Act  was  passed,  Judge  Law- 
rence protested  that  when  there  were  two  duties  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  imports  would  come  in  at  the  lower  duty. 

Twelve  years'  experience  with  the  Dingley  Act  on  wool  of  the  third 
class,  where  there  are  two  duties,  shows  that  Judge  Lawrence's  pre- 
diction was  correct,  for  during  this  period  82  per  cent  of  the  imports 
of  wool  of  the  third  class  came  into  the  United  States  and  paid  a  duty 
of  only  4  cents  per  pound,  and  only  18  per  cent  of  wool  of  the  third 
class  paid  the  higher  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound.  During  the  first  six 
years  of  the  Dinjgley  Act  there  never  was  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the 
imports  of  wool  of  the  third  class  that  paid  over  4  cents  per  pound 
duty,  and  during  two  of  those  years  only  1  per  cent  paid  more  than  4 
cents  per  pound  duty.  Thus  you  will  see  that  with  the  reduction  from 
3  to  l|  cents  per  pound  on  wool  imported  on  the  skin  you  will  aggra- 
vate the  difficulty  that  is  rapidly  eliminating  the  coarse  wool  or  mut- 
ton-sheep industry  in  the  United  States. 

You  will  notice  from  Exhibit  E  that  during  the  last  five  years 
the  imports  of  wool  of  the  third  class  that  paid  more  than  4  cents 
per  pound  duty  rapidly  increased,  and  during  the  fiscal  year  1908, 
when  there  was  a  wool  panic  all  over  the  world  and  when  wools 
of  the  third  class  in  the  markets  of  the  world  were  almost  as  cheap 
as  they  had  ever  been  before,  nearly  one-half  of  the  imports  of  wool 
of  the  third  class  paid  the  higher  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound,  because 
the  foreign  cost  was  above  12  cents  per  pound.  This  occurred  when 
the  panic  had  closed  carpet  mills  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  imports  of  the  wool  of  the  third  class  were 
of  wools  of  the  finer  quality  of  the  third  class,  and  were  used  for 
dothins  purposes.  The  automobile  fashion  has  made  a  demand  for 
rough,  neavy  coats,  which  are  made  of  carpet  wool,  and  the  fashion 
for  coarse  cheviots  is  expanding,  thus  increasing  the  demand  for  the 
finer  grades  of  carpet  wool  for  clothing  purposes.  Formerly,  under 
the  tariff  law  of  1867,  the  Eocky  Mountain  regions  ^produced  wools 
like  those  of  the  third  class  now  imported  costing  foreign  markets 
over  12  cents,  but  the  inadequate  protection  of  4  cents  per  pound  on 
the  coarse  wools  produced  by  our  mutton  sheep  has  been  insufficient 
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to  preserve  that  branch  of  the  wool-growing  industry,  and  the  mut- 
ton-sheep industry  of  the  United  States  is  diminishing,  while  the 
Merino  sheep  ana  the  combing-wool  sheep  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  are  increasing  with  the  adequate  protection  of  11  and  12  cents 
per  pound  on  those  classes.  The  mutton  sheep  is  the  sheep  of  the 
small  farmer.  These  sheep  had  their  habitat  in  the  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  in  1870,  when  74  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  in 
the  United  States  were  east  of  that  riyer,  but  owing  to  the  experiment 
of  free  wool  under  the  Wilson  Act  by  1§96  there  were  only  33  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  sheep  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  free-wool  experiment  assassinated  the  mutton-sheep  industry 
on  the  small  farms.  The  4  cents  per  pound  duty  on  wool  of  the  third 
class  of  the  Dingley  Act  was  insufficient  to  check  the  destruction  of 
the  mutton  sheep^  that  receiyed  its  incentiye  during  the  free-wool 
period,  and  at  this  time,  1908,  only  25  per  cent  of  the  sheep  of  the 
United  States  are  on  the  farms  east  of  the  Mississippi  Riyer.  It 
must  be  apparent  to  you,  therefore,  if  you  are  reyismg  the  tariff 
on  the  lines  of  the  Chicago  platform,  that  higher  rather  than  lower 
duties  should  be  applied  to  wool  of  the  third  class.  We  therefore 
pray  that,  instead  of  reducing  the  duty  as  urged  by  Mr.  Schmidt, 
that  if  any  change  is  to  be  made  the  diyidinff  line  of  12  cents  per 
pound  on  wool  of  the  third  class  be  eliminatea,  and  that  there  shall 
be  a  single  duty  onl;^  on  wool  of  the  third  class  with  no  diyiding 
line,  ana  that  that  single  duty  shall  not  be  less  than  7  cents  per 
pound.  Nothing  less  than  this  duty  will  restore  the  mutton-sheep 
industry,  in  which  every  consumer  is  interested,  because  it  affects  his 
food  supply.  We  haye  come  here  from  our  ranches  to  ask  that 
Schedule  K  remain  unchanged  from  the  way  Mr.  Dingley  framed 
it,  but  when  we  find  that  demands  are  made  for  lower  duties  on 
wool,  we  protest  against  lowering  the  duties  in  any  particular,  and 
ask  that  it  you  make  any  change,  raise  the  duty  on  wool  of  the  third 
class,  not  only  in  our  interest  as  woolgrowers,  but  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  are  particularly  interested 
in  expanding  the  mutton-sheep  flocks  and  their  meat  supply. 

Mr.  Solis  in  substance  says:  "I  want  to  import  free  of  duty 
Aii^ralian  lamb's  wool.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  sheep 
<rif)wors  in  any  particular."  We  wish  to  assure  you  that  the 
iidite^t  and  cleanest  and  most  yaluable  wool  in  the  world 
is  Australian  lamb's  wool.  If  Australian  lamb's  wool  was  put  on 
the  free  list  it  would  be  practically  removal  of  the  wool  duty  of  11 
cents  per  pound  of  wool  of  the  first  class.  We  produce  no  wool  in 
the  United  States  superior  to  Australia  Merino  lamb's.  We  produce 
its  equal  in  Nevada,  and  in  a  few  other  sections,  but  nothing  is  pro- 
duced superior  to  it  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Solis  asks  for  a  change  in  the  tariff  that  will  permit  the  im- 
port of  broken  top  as  waste.  There  was  nothing  that  did  so  much 
to  elect  President  Harrison  as  the  fraud  upon  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  in  the  importation  of  tops  during  Cleveland's  first 
terra.  They  were  broken  up  into  small  pieces  and  christened  with 
the  commercial  name  of  "  waste,"  in  order  that  the  valuable  article 
of  tops,  dutiable  at  60  cents  per  pound,  might  come  in  at  a  waste 
duty  of  10  cents  per  pound.  We  ask  you  to  familiarize  yourself  with 
this  fraud  upon  the  Government  and  upon  the  woolgrowers  of  the 
United  States,     The  Government  lost  50  cents  a  pound  in  duties,  and 
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recorded  its  verdict  on  the  subject  of  free  wool  when  it  elected  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  1896. 

The  present  duty  on  fleece  wool  of  the  first  and  second  classes  now 
is,  respectively,  11  and  12  cents  per  pound,  and  a  differential  of  1 
cent  per  pound  is  allowed  in  favor  of  wool  imported  on  the  skin 
because  it  costs  six-tenths  of  a  cent  to  remove  that  wool  from  the  skin. 
It  costs  the  puller  to-day  to  pull  it  only  six-tenths  of  a  cent  per 
pound,  and  he  thus  has  a  profit  of  four-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound  in 
the  present  differential  of  1  cent.  If  the  differential  is  increased 
from  1  cent  to  5  cents,  he  will  make  a  profit  of  4.4  cents  per  pound  at 
the  expense  of  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States. 

Wool  of  the  third  class  imported  on  the  skin  is  now  dutiable  at  3 
cents  per  pound,  as  against  4  cents  per  pound  if  imported  in  the 
fleece.  If  Mr.  Schmidt  is  granted  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  in  the 
duty  on  wool  imported  on  the  skin  of  the  third  class,  you  will  pre- 
sent him  with  an  additional  profit  of  1.5  cents  per  pound,  which,  in 
addition  to  his  present  profit  of  four-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound,  will 
increase  his  profit  to  1.9  cents  per  pound.  You  will  thus  present  him 
with  a  profit  of  neady  2  cents  per  pound  at  the  expense  ox  the  Ameri- 
can woolgrower.  When  the  Dingley  Act  was  passed.  Judge  Law- 
rence protested  that  when  there  were  two  duties  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  imports  would  come  in  at  the  lower  duty. 

Twelve  years'  experience  with  the  Dingley  Act  on  wool  of  the  third 
class,  where  there  are  two  duties,  shows  that  Judge  Lawrence's  pre- 
diction was  correct,  for  during  this  period  82  per  cent  of  the  imports 
of  wool  of  the  third  class  came  into  the  United  States  and  paid  a  duty 
of  only  4  cents  per  pound,  and  only  18  per  cent  of  wool  of  the  third 
class  paid  the  higher  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound.  During  the  first  six 
years  of  the  Dingley  Act  there  never  was  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the 
imports  of  wool  of  the  third  class  that  paid  over  4  cents  per  pound 
duty,  and  during  two  of  those  years  only  1  per  cent  paid  more  than  4 
cents  per  pound  duty.  Thus  you  will  see  that  with  the  reduction  from 
8  to  l|  cents  per  pound^  on  wool  imported  on  the  skin  you  will  aggra- 
vate the  difficulty  that  is  rapidly  eluninating  the  coarse  wool  or  mut- 
ton-sheep industry  in  the  United  States. 

You  will  notice  from  Exhibit  E  that  during  the  last  five  years 
the  imports  of  wool  of  the  third  class  that  paid  more  than  4  cents 
per  pound  duty  rapidly  increased,  and  during  the  fiscal  year  1908, 
when  there  was  a  wool  panic  all  over  the  world  and  when  wools 
of  the  third  class  in  the  markets  of  the  world  were  almost  as  cheap 
as  they  had  ever  been  before,  nearly  one-half  of  the  imports  of  wool 
of  the  third  class  paid  the  higher  auty  of  7  cents  per  pound,  because 
the  foreign  cost  was  above  12  cents  per  pound.  This  occurred  when 
the  panic  had  closed  carpet  mills  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  imports  of  the  wool  of  the  third  class  were 
of  wools  of  the  finer  quality  of  the  third  class,  and  were  used  for 
dothins  purposes.  The  automobile  fashion  has  made  a  demand  for 
rough,  neavy  coats,  which  are  made  of  carpet  wool,  and  the  fashion 
for  coarse  cheviots  is  expanding,  thus  increasing  the  demand  for  the 
finer  grades  of  carpet  wool  for  clothing  purposes.  Formerly,  under 
the  tariflF  law  of  1867,  the  Eocky  Mountain  regions  .produced  wools 
like  those  of  the  third  class  now  imported  costing  foreign  markets 
over  12  cents,  but  the  inadequate  protection  of  4  cents  per  pound  on 
the  coarse  wools  produced  by  our  mutton  sheep  has  been  insufficient 
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to  preserve  that  branch  of  the  wool-growing  industry,  and  the  mut- 
ton-sheep industry  of  the  United  States  is  diminishing,  while  the 
Merino  sheep  and  the  combing-wool  sheep  of  the  first  and  second 
elates  are  increasing  with  the  adequate  protection  of  11  and  12  cents 
per  pound  on  those  classes.  The  mutton  sheej)  is  the  sheep  of  the 
small  farmer.  These  sheep  had  their  habitat  in  the  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  in  1870,  when  74  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  in 
the  United  States  were  east  of  that  river,  but  owing  to  the  experiment 
of  free  wool  imder  the  Wilson  Act  by  1§96  there  were  only  33  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  sheep  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  free-wool  experiment  assassinated  the  mutton-sheep  industry 
on  the  smaU  farms.  The  4  cents  per  pound  duty  on  wool  of  the  third 
class  of  the  Dingley  Act  was  insufficient  to  check  the  destruction  of 
the  mutton  sheep  that  received  its  incentive  during  the  free-wool 
period,  and  at  this  time,  1908,  only  25  per  cent  of  the  sheep  of  the 
United  States  are  on  the  farms  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It 
must  be  apparent  to  you,  therefore,  if  you^  are  revising  the  tariff 
on  the  lines  of  the  Chicago  platform,  that  higher  rather  than  lower 
duties  should  be  applied  to^  wool  of  the  third  class.  We  therefore 
pray  that,  instead  of  reducing  the  duty  as  urged  by  Mr.  Schmidt, 
that  if  any  chance  is  to  be  made  the  dividing  line  of  12  cents  per 
pound  on  wool  of  the  third  class  be  eliminatea,  and  that  there  shall 
be  a  single  duty  onl^  on  wool  of  the  third  class  with  no  dividing 
line,  and  that  that  single  duty  shall  not  be  less  than  7  cents  per 
pound.  Nothing  less  than  this  duty  will  restore  the  mutton-sheep 
industry,  in  which  every  consumer  is  interested,  because  it  affects  his 
food  supply.  We  have  come  here  from  our  ranches  to  ask  that 
Schedule  K  remain  unchanged  from  the  way  Mr.  Dingley  framed 
it,  but  when  we  find  that  aemands  are  made  for  lower  duties  on 
wool,  we  protest  against  lowering  the  duties  in  any  particular,  and 
ask  that  it  you  make  any  change,  raise  the  duty  on  wool  of  the  third 
class,  not  only  in  our  interest  as  woolgrowers,  but  in  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  are  particularly  interested 
in  expanding  the  mutton-sheep  flocks  and  their  meat  supply. 

Mr.  Solis  in  substance  says :  "  I  want  to  import  free  of  duty 
Australian  lamb's  wool.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  sheep 
p-owers  in  any  particular."  We  wish  to  assure  you  that  the 
liglite>t  and  cleanest  and  most  valuable  wool  in  the  world 
is  Australian  lamb's  wool.  If  Australian  lamb's  wool  was  put  on 
the  free  list  it  would  be  practically  removal  of  the  wool  duty  of  11 
cents  per  pound  of  wool  of  the  first  class.  We  produce  no  wool  in 
the  T7nitea  States  superior  to  Australia  Merino  lamb's.  We  produce 
its  equal  in  Nevada,  and  in  a  few  other  sections,  but  nothing  is  pro- 
duced superior  to  it  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Solis  asks  for  a  change  in  the  tariff  that  will  permit  the  im- 
port of  broken  top  as  waste.  There  was  nothing  that  did  so  much 
to  elect  President  Harrison  as  the  fraud  upon  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  in  the  importation  of  tops  during  Cleveland's  first 
term.  They  were  broken  up  into  small  pieces  and  christened  with 
the  commercial  name  of  "  waste,"  in  order  that  the  valuable  article 
of  tops,  dutiable  at  60  cents  per  pound,  mi^ht  come  in  at  a  waste 
duty  of  10  cents  per  pound.  We  ask  you  to  ramiliarize  yourself  with 
thLs  fraud  upon  the  Government  and  upon  the  woolgrowers  of  the 
United  States.    The  Government  lost  50  cents  a  pound  in  duties,  and 
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each  pound  of  waste  was  equivalent  to  4  pounds  of  American  fine 
wool,  the  latter  quantity  of  American  wool  being  displaced  by  every 
pound  of  so-called  waste  imported,  and  there  were  millions  of  pounds 
of  it 

The  Dinffley  tariff  duties  on  wool  are  barely  high  enough  to  sus- 
tain the  industry. 

In  order  that  you  may  comprehend  the  difficulty  of  growing  wool 
in  a  rigorous  north  temperate  zone  climate  we  refer  to  Germany, 
which  has  free  wool,  but  protection  for  manufacturers  of  wool.  Un- 
der free  wool  in  Oermany  the  sheep  have  decreased  63|  per  cent  from 
1878  to  1900,  and  the  coarse  wool,  sheep  wool,  grown  from  mutton  are 
disappearing  from  Germany  under  free  wool  more  rapidly  than  they 
are  disappearing  from  the  United  States  under  the  inadequate  pro- 
tection of  only  4  cents  per  pound  upon  wool  of  the  third  cla^  namely, 
the  finer  grade  of  the  woof  of  the  tnird  class. 

We  have  come  to  Washington  under  ffreat  alarm  for  our  industry, 
which  is  l)eing  assailed  by  parties  who  aaim  to  be  protectionists,  but 
who  do  not  believe  in  enough  protection  to  protect.  The  newspaper 
press  created  the  impression  that  citizens  are  invited  to  Washington 
to  present  arguments  in  favor  of  tariff  reduction.  The  tariff  plat- 
form of  Chicago,  if  carried  out  with  regard  to  Schedule  K,  will  revise 
the  duties  upward  rather  than  downward. 

All  other  nations  of  the  world  are  increasing  their  duties  upon 
competitive  imports.  Germany  has  increased  her  maximum  tariff 
525  per  cent  upon  bicycles  and  parts  thereof.  Her  minimum  tariff 
on  these  articles  is  300  per  cent  The  German  tariff  makes  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  moderate  bv  comparison. 

Our  testimony  before  your  conunittee  of  December  11,  1908,  has 
shown  that  the  cost  of  producing  wool  now  has  increased  since  the 
Dinglej  tariff  act  was  passed  in  1897.  We  have  demonstrated  by  the 
foregoing  that  the  woolgrower  to-day  receives  diminished  protec- 
tion while  the  protection  of  11  cents  per  pound  duty  remains  fixed. 
You  will  thus  see  the  impossibility  of  reducing  the  present  duty  of 
11  cents  per  pound.  Our  plea  is  lor  only  enough  protection  to  sus- 
tain our  mdustij,  and  by  our  demands  for  no  change  you  will  see 
that  we  are  making  as  moderate  claims  as  we  can. 

We  therefore  ask  you  not  to  destroy  the  flocks  of  the  United  States 
as  they  were  destroyed  by  the  tariff  revision  in  1894,  when,  after  the 
American  supply  had  diminished,  foreign  prices  advanced,  so  that 
the  American  wool  growing  industry  was  being  rapidly  annihilated 
and  then  the  cost  of  clothing  to  the  consumer  was  increased,  because 
the  world's  supply  was  diminished  and  the  world's  prices  advanced 
after  the  American  woolgrower  had  been  eliminated  and  was  unable  to 
share  in  that  world-wide  price  advance  caused  by  the  reduction  in  the 
American  supply. 

Solomon  Luna, 
Albuquerque^  N.  Mex. 
H.  W.  Kelly, 
Las  Vegas^  N.  Mex. 

J.  A.  DeLFELD£B, 

Lander^  Wyo, 
P.  G.  Johnston, 
Blaokfootj  Idaho. 
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HOV.  HAEBT  K.  COUDBET,  S.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEB  WBITTEN  BT 
FUHSTEH  BBOTHEBS  ft  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  ASKIHO  FOB  THE 
BETEHTION  OF  FBESEHT  WOOL  DUTIES. 

St.  Louis,  December  14,  1908. 

Hon.  H.  M.  CouDREY,  M.  C,  Washmgton^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sib  :  While  the  discussioii  for  the  reduction  of  tariff  on  wool 
is  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  we  hope  that  you  will  find 
it  consistent  to  do  eYeirthing  in  your  power  to  keep  the  present  tariff 
on  wool  from  being  reduced. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  decidedly  against  the  interests  of 
the  producers  throughout  the  United  States,  and  as  it  is  an  industry 
that  will  run  up  into  almost  a  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  it  will  oe  seen  that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  the 
woolgrower  and  producer  and  to  the  wool  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer of  this  coimtry. 

We  have  had  a  tnal  of  free  trade  on  wool,  from  1892  and  1896,  with 
the  result  that  it  almost  entirely  annihilated  the  industry  and  the 
trade. 

As  you  are  a  Representative  from  Missouri,  which  is  quite  a  large 
wool-producing  State,  and  as  St.  Louis  is  tne  second  largest  wool 
market  in  the  United  States,  we  take  tlie  privilege  of  calling  upon  you 
as  our  Representative  with  the  earnest  request  that  you  do  all  that 
you  can  to  keep  the  tariff  on  raw  wool  from  bdng  reduced. 

If  you  will  do  this  we  are  sure  that  you  will  conform  with  the  views 
and  best  interests  of  your  constituents  in  every  particular. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

FUNSTEN  BbOS.  &  Co., 

F.  B.  FouKB,  Preeident. 


THE  PEnrSTLVAHIA  WOOL  OBOWBSS'  ASSOCIATION  UBOES  BE- 
TEnnOV  OF  THE  PBESEVT  WOOL  SCHEDULE. 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  December  i^,  1908. 

.OOMMITTEE  ON  WaYS   AND  MXANS, 

WashingUmf  D.  0. 

Qbntlemen:  By  request  of  your  honorable  committee  we  submit 
the  following  on  tne  subject  of  wool  growing,  its  costs,  benefits,  and 
need  of  protection: 

Wool  growinj?  in  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a 
protective  tariff  since  1816,  almost  a  century.  We  can  not  grow 
wool  where  we  must  feed  our  sheep  from  five  to  six  months  of  the 
year  and  compete  with  such  countries  as  Australia  and  South  America, 
where  the  cost  of  production  is  little  more  than  the  herding  of  the 
flock.  The  fine  merino  wool  of  this  country  is  principally  grown  in 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia;  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  at 
title  same  cost  producing  a  shade  coarser  wool.  In  these  States  we 
must  feed  our  sheep  from  five  to  six  months  of  the  year.  The  cost 
of  keeping  a  sheep  m  these  States  is  from  SI. 62  to  S2.70  per  head,  as 
follows:  A  fair  average  time  of  feeding  during  the  year  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty  days.  One  hundred  head  of  sheep  requires  one  bushel  of 
grain  per  day.    The  usual  ration  is  com  and  oats,  mixed,  equal  parts. 
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Taking  com  at  45  cents  and  oats  at  25  cents  we  have  a  bushel  of  the 
mixture  at  35  cents. 

160  buahelB  com  and  oata,  mixed,  at  35  cents $56 

10  tone  hay  per  year,  at  $6  per  ton 60 

Pasture,  six  months,  at  6  cents  per  head  per  month 36 

Washing  and  shearing 10 

162 

This  shows  S162  cost  of  keeping  100  head  of  sheep  one  year  at  the 
lowest  price  of  feed. 

We  will  now  figure  the  cost  of  keeping  when  grain  and  hay  is  hi^h, 
taking  last  year,  when  oats  cost  60  cents  and  com  80  cents,  or  nux- 
ture  To  cents. 

160  bushels  of  grain,  at  70  cents $112 

10  tons  of  hay,  at  $10 110 

Pasture  six  months,  at  8  cents  per  head  per  month 48 

Washing  and  shearing 10 

270 

These  fibres  show  an  average  cost  of  S2.16  per  head  for  keeping 
and  shearing  a  flock  which  mil  produce  an  average  fleece  or  6| 
pounds.  The  farmer  sold  this  wool  as  follows:  1904,  30  cents; 
1905,  35  cents;  1906,  32  cents;  1907,  33  cents;  1908,  30  cents,  an 
average  price  of  32  cents;  6^  pounds  of  wool  at  32  cents,  show^ing  a 
receipt  of  $2.08  against  a  cost  of  $2.16  for  the  fleece. 

Now,  as  to  increase,  we  will  take  the  flock  of  a  good  farmer  who 
owns  from  160  to  200  acres  of  land.  He  can  keep  only  about  200 
head  of  sheep.  This  must  consist  of  what  we  term  the  whole  family 
of  sheep;  50  one  year  old,  50  two  years  old,  60  three  years  old,  and 
50  four  years  old.  Of  these,  50  must  be  breeding  ewes.  From 
these  he  raises  40  lambs,  mixed  male  and  female.  From  his  flock 
he  can  sell  each  year  40  head.  One  half,  or  20,  would  be  old 
ewes,  at  a  price  from  S3  to  S3.50.  and  20  wethers,  at  $4  to  $4.50. 
Take  the  greatest  average  and  we  nave  40  sheep  at  $4,  or  an  income 
of  $160.  This  must  represent  interest  on  investment,  care  of  the 
flock,  losses  by  dogs,  disease,  and  accident. 

There  is  another  class  or  sheep  husbandry  which  can  not  be 
classed  as  wool  growing  but  mutton  producing.  For  this  purpose, 
larger  and  coarser  wooled  i^eep  are  kept.  It  is  true,  as  suggested  by 
one  of  your  committee,  that  we  can  take  100  ewes  of  this  Kind  and 
raise  from  them  70  to  80  lambs,  but  these  lambs  are  sold  for  mutton 
at  from  four  to  five  months  old  and  the  wool  from  the  ewe  is  all  that 
is  produced,  and  whQe  these  lambs  seem  to  sell  at  a  high  price,  the 
wool  clip  is  so  small  and  the  sheep  requires  so  much  more  to  keep 
that  our  farmers,  having  tried  it,  abandoned  it  as  not  being  profitable. 

From  the  foregoinjg  figures  you  might  conclude  that  there  is  no 
profit  in  wool  growing,  but  desiring  to  be  perfectly  fair  we  will 
state  why  our  farmers  still  desire  to  grow  wool.     First  and  most  im- 

{>ortant  is  the  benefit  to  our  hillv  farms.  They  can  not  be  treated 
ike  the  rich  western  farms  or  they  would  soon  become  worthless. 
Plant  our  hills  to  com  and  the  heavy  rains  in  summer  wash  the 
soil  off. 

Sheep  lie  and  sleep  on  the  high  part  of  the  fields  and  the  manure 
is  washed  down  by  rains  over  the  lower  groimd.  Sheep  require  less 
fencing  and  are  a  benefit  in  keeping  down  weeds.    The  farmer  has 
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the  adTanta^e  of  a  home  market  for  his  hay  and  any  other  feed  he 
may  raise,  which  is  better  fed  on  the  farm  than  hauled  to  market. 
Considering  these  advantages  you  may  ask,  V>  ould  farmers  not 

fnow  wool  without  a  tarijff  or  at  a  reduced  rate?  Our  reply  is,  no. 
he  former  was  fully  demonstrated  when  the  Wilson  bdl  was  in 
force.  At  that  time  the  writer  bought  good  young  sheep  for  50  cents 
per  head,  such  as  will  bring  to-day  $3,  and  sold  wool  nom  15  to  17 
cents.  One  of  my  neighbors  (a  Democrat),  who  believed  we  never 
a^ain  would  have  a  protective  tariff  on  wool,  gave  his  whole  flock  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  to  a  dealer  if  he  would  give  him  the  wool  after 
shearing.  The  present  tariff  is  not  prohibitive.  As  shown  by  the 
imports  of  204,000,000  poimds  in  1907,  the  advance  in  cost  of  clothing 
is  veiy  smaD,  if  noticeable.  For  example,  the  merchant  tailor 
informs  us  that  the  amoimt  of  all-wool  cloth  in  a  suit  of  clothes,  of 
which  some  of  your  committee  thinks  there  are  a  very  few,  is  from 
3  to  4  pounds,  or  an  average  of  3}  pounds.  As  our  washed  wool 
shrinks  50  per  cent,  this  would  be  7  pounds  washed  wool.  An 
11 -cent  tariff  would  represent  an  additional  cost  of  77  cents  on  an 
all-wool  suit  and  much  less  on  mixed  or  shoddy  goods.  We  believe 
we  are  liberal  when  we  say  that  the  present  tariff  of  1 1  cents  per  poimd 
on  wool  does  not  mean  $1  per  year  to  the  laborer  who  to-day  is 
receiving  from  $1.25  to  $5  per  day.  Blot  out  this  industry  by  remov- 
ing or  even  reducing  the  tariff  and  we  leave  you  to  figure  the  benefits 
to  anyone.  Mutton  will  surely  increase  in  price,  our  farms  and 
farmers  will  become  poor,  and  no  one  benefited.  As  we  are  all  seeking 
to  help  the  laboring  man,  we  should  consider  the  farm  laborer.  The 
farmer  who  grows  wool  is  the  poorest  paid  man  in  the  cotmtry.  He 
does  not  count  his  days  as  eight  or  ten  nours,  but  as  lon^  as  he  can  see 
to  work.  He  rises  in  the  morning  at  5  o'clock  and  quits  work  from 
6  to  8  in  the  evening,  making  his  days  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours. 
He  is  not  cared  for  by  labor  unions,  does  not  spend  his  evening  in 
the  theater  or  poolrooms,  but  retires  when  his  work  is  done.  He  is 
not  able  to  fix  a  price  on  his  wool;  he  must  take  the  price  offered. 
As  shown  by  fimires  above,  his  wool  last  season  cost  him  41 }  cents 
to  produce  and  ne  sold  it  at  30  cents.  We  have  endeavored  to  make 
a  fair  statement,  not  exaggerating  or  withholding  any  facts. 
Submitted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Wool  Growers^  Association. 

D.  M.  Campset, 
R.  L.  MuNOE, 

OammitUe, 

(Petitions  asking  for  retention  of  present  duties  on  wool  were 
received  from  the  following:  The  Big  Horn  County  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  Cody,  Wyo.;  H.  J.  Fulton,  Cody,  Wyo.,  and  44:  others; 
O.  G.  Johnson,  dasper,  Wyo.,  and  10  otners;  Wm.  Mcintosh,  Casper, 
Wyo.,  and  26  others;  M.  S.  Brennan,  Rozet,  Wyo.,  and  4  others; 
James  IMckie,  sr.,  Kirby,  Wyo.,  and  13  others.) 

STATEMEHT  OF  B.  L  CBOTTCH,  OF  COBFTTS  CHBISTI,  TEX.,  WHO 
THINKS  DTTTIES  OH  WOOL  SHOULD  BE  HAINTAINED. 

Wednesday,  December  16j  1908. 
(The  witness  was  sworn.) 

Mr.  Cbouch.  TAi.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,^  I  am 
here  at  the  request  of  the  Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  Baisers'  AssociatioD 
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and  the  West  Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers'  Association,  to  make 
known  to  j^our  committee  what  the  sheep  and  goat  raisers  of  Texas 
believe  their  industries  are  entitled  to  at  the  nands  of  your  com- 
uiittee  and  Congress  when  distributing  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
benefits  to  result  from  the  application  of  the  protective-tariflf  policy 
of  our  Government.  While  the  interests  represented  by  these  two 
associations  are  large,  the  sheep  industrv  being  much  lai^ger  than 
that  of  the  goat  industry  numerically,  still  the  two  industries  are  so 
similar  in  their  needs  at  the  hands  of  legislative  bodies,  both  state 
and  national,  that  they  are  what  you  might  term  twin  industries, 
and  while  the  National  Wool  Growers'  As^iation,  as  I  understand, 
has  been  represented  here  before  your  committee,  and  the  woolgrow- 
ers  of  Ohio  also,  by  General  Grosvenor,  the  woolgrowers  of  Texas 
naturally  allow  themselves  to  feel  that  we  do  not  wish  to  take  excep- 
tion to  any  requests  of  the  woolgrowers  of  other  parts  of  our  country 
less  favorably  situated  than  they  are  by  reason  of  climatic  ccmditions. 
It  would  seem  selfish,  perhaps,  of  them  to  do  so.  Consequently,  we 
have  little  or  nothing  to  say  m  regard  to  the  benefits  that  we  hope  the 
industry  will  receive  at  your  hands,  for  the  reason  that  the  wool- 
grower  located  in  Texas  is  prepared  to  accept  whatever  the  wool- 
growers  of  portions  of  our  country  less  favorably  located  are  willing 
to  accept. 

Notwithstanding  that  I  have  remarked  that  the  woolgrowers  of 
Texas  are  willing  to  accept  whatever  the  woolffrowers  of  other  parts 
of  our  country  less  favorably  situated  are  willing  to  accept,  I  wish 
to  state  that,  as  you  all  know,  Texas  has  an  enormous  area  that  is 
exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  sheep  industry,  and  under  proi>er 
legislative  aid  will  be  able  to  produce  a  very  lar^  proportion  of  all 
the  wool  needed  bv  the  population  of  the  Unitea  States. 

The  Chairman.  How  mudi  protective  duty  on  wool  do  you  think 
Texas  needs? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  remarked  that  Texas  is  fully  willing  to  accept 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  about  that;  I  want  the  cents  per 
pound. 

Mr.  Crouch.  Mr.  Chairman^  my  nearly  thirty  years'  experience  in 
the  business  of  woolgrowing  m  Texas  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
industry  of  that  State  is  little,  or  not  at  all,  able  to  withstand  any 
reduction  from  the  prevsent  rates  of  protection  given  it.  That  is  my 
conclusion,  from  experience  in  the  business  of  sheep  raising  and  wool- 
growing  during  the  years  from  1866  to  1893,  goin^  out  of  the  busi- 
ness on  the  eve  of  the  adoption  of  the  free-wo3  policy,  a  close 
observation  of  the  effect  of  the  application  of  the  free-wool  policy 
had  on  the  industry  during  the  tree-wool  years  1893  to  1897,  and 
the  effect  thvit  the  reapplication  of  the  protoctiTe  policy  has  had  on 
that  industry  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  tariff  in  1897.  That  is 
why  I  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  wool  industry  of  my  State  is 
little  or  not  at  all  able  to  stand  reduction  from  the  present  rates  of 
import  duty.  The  industry  of  our  State  is  oonducted  at  the  present 
time  on  very  small  margin  of  profits,  so  tiimt  our  people  are  barely 
encouraged  to  continue  in  the  business. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  doing  as  well  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Wyoming. 

Afr.  Crouoh.  That  is  true ;  we  have  not  been,  but  the  conditions  are 
these:  In  our  State  we  are  heavily  overrun  with  the  wolf.    We  aie 
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endeaToring  to  secure  legislation  from  our  legislature,  which  con- 
venes next  month,  that  wfll  induce  the  people  to  go  out  and  extermi- 
nate the  wolyes. 

The  Cttathman.  Yes;  I  think  that  Texas  should  take  care  of  her 
wolves. 

Mr.  Croitch.  They  passed  a  bill  last  March  by  an  overwhelming 

majcMri^f  of  the  legislature 

The  CsAntMAN.  Oh,  thev  passed  a  law  to  take  care  of  the  wolves? 
Mr.  Chough.  It  did  not  Decome  a  law,  because  there  was  no  money 
m  the  state  treasury.  The  ^tate  treasury  was  $473,000  behind  with 
oor  eurr^it  expenses,  and  under  the  tax  laws  in  existence  at  that  time 
the  State  was  unable  to  collect  a  sufficient  amount  of  revenue  to  meet 
her  expenses. 

The  Chaibman.  If  Texas  has  not  enough  money  to  take  care  of  her 
wolves,  I  do  not  think  it  matters  much  arout  having  a  tariff  on  wool. 
Mr.  Grouch.  Texas  will  take  care  of  her  wolves.    We  have  $800,000 
surplus  in  the  treasury  at  the  present  time. 

'[uie  Ghaiemak.  You  had  better  sell  some  of  your  public  lands,  all 
over  the  State.  But  that  is  getting  on  to  another  question;  that  is 
afflde. 

Mr.  Gbouch.  Aside  from  the  wool  industry  that  our  State  is  able 
to  build  to  enormous  proportions,  we  have  a  goat  industry.  While 
at  present  it  is  of  small  proportions,  the  goat  stock  is  mainly  of  the 
Ax^ra  species. 
Tae  Chairman.  The  coat  there  is  scheduled  with  wool? 
Mr.  Crouch.  It  is  in  this  schedule  for  tariff  rates  under  the  present 
law ;  but.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  no  more  be  scheduled  witn  wool 
when  arranging  a  tariff  bill  than  silk  should  be. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  asking  a  higher  duty  on  it,  are  you  ? 
Mr.  Crouch.  Yes,  sir;  we  are;  we  are  asking  an  increase  on  the 
hair  of  the  Angora  goat  from  the  present  11-cent  rate  to  18  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Ii  you  are  going  to  tackle  that  proposition  I  think 
you  ought  to  have  fifteen  minutes  from  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Crouch.  We  are  in  earnest  in  this  matter.  I  want  to  explain 
why  we  are  asking  this.  It  is  true  the  importation  of  Angora  goat 
bair  into  our  country  is  small,  but  the  little  that  is  imported,  you 
all  know,  is  made  mto  fabrics  that  are  used  exclusively  by  the 
well-to-do  element  of  the  county;  that  the  laboring  multitudes  buy 
scarcely  a  dollar's  worth  of  it.  If  you  will  give  us  a  little  better  pro- 
tection than  we  are  now  receiving,  we  will  produce  every  poimd  of 
Anjgora  goat  hair  that  this  coimtry  can  consume,  not  only  with  its 
present  population,  but  with  twice  or  three  times  the  population  it 
ha&  We  ^ow  that  from  the  forty  years  we  have  been  experiment- 
ins  with  that  industry  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Bakdsix.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.    You  sav  that  if  we 
raise  the  tariff  higher,  all  the  mohair,  or  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat, 
that  is  needed  in  this  country  will  be  produced  here  ? 
Mr.  Croucel.  1  said  so. 

Mr.  RAKDmm^  There  is  very  little  imported  now,  is  there  not  ? 
Mr.  GaovcU'  Our  production  is  small  and  our  importation  is  small. 
}b. 'BulntxelXm,  Then  that  would  be  a  prohibitive  tariff;  there  would 
ie  no  revenue  from  it  at  all  ? 
Mr  Cbouc^*  I  <^^  ^^^  ^y  ^^^^  i*  would  be  prohibitive. 
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Mr.  Randell.  If  we  produced  all  that  was  consumed,  here,  where 
would  we  get  the  revenue? 

Mr.  Crouch.  The  importation  is  about  2,000,000  pounds. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  this  gentleman  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
state  his  proposition  pretty  fully. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  want  to  find  out  what  he  believes. 

Mr.  Ckouch.  We  ask  this  increase  of  protection,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  reason  that  it  will  encourage  increased  effort  to  increase  tiie  An- 
gora goat  flocks  of  our  country  as  a  whole.  It  is  not  only  the  arid 
portions  of  Texas,  but  the  arid  portion  of  New  Mexico  ana  Arizona, 
and  while  I  have  never  been  on  the  Pacific  slope,  I  am  told  by  friends 
who  are  living  there  that  they  have  large  areas  there  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  the  successful  growing  or  the  goat.  We  know  that 
we  have  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific  slope  many  millions  of  acres 
that  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  goat  industry,  and  the  goat, 
we  know,  is  exceedingly  prolific.  It  is  hardy  and  exceedingly  prolific 
in  the  dry  areas.  Not  so  in  the  rainy  portions  of  our  country,  where 
they  have  to  suffer  from  the  cold  rains.  They  can  not  stand  the  cold 
rains  as  well  as  the  sheep  can,  but  in  the  dry  areas,  the  arid  and  semi- 
arid  districts,  they  are  not  only  exceedingly  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
prolific^  but  they  are  an  animal  capable  of  turning  into  profit  the 
vegetation  on  grown  millions  of  acres  in  that  country  that  are  now 
lying  useless,  but  capable  of  producing  that  which  we  are  importing 
in  large  numbers  in  the  shape  of  the  skins  of  the  goat  As  you  afi 
know,  the  importation  of  goatskins  into  the  United  States  has  come 
to  be  quite  considerable,  and  they  are  coming  into  the  country  abso- 
lutely free  of  import  duty. 

We  ask,  also,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  ^ou  aid  us,  and 
not  only  aid  us,  but  that  you  give  us  an  equal  distribution  of  the  bene- 
fits from  the  application  of  the  tariff  law  oy  giving  us  an  import  duty 
of  10  cents  a  pound  on  every  pound  of  goatskin  that  is  imported  into 
the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  In  addition  to  the  hair  on  the  skin? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes,  sir;  in  addition  to  the  hair  of  the  goat. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  the  quality  of  the  i^ins^  that  are  produced  here 
on  the  Angora  goats  the  same  as  the  goatskins  principally  imported 
into  this  country? 

Mr.  Crouch.  The  Angora  skins,  as  you  know,  are  not  so  valuable 
for  making  morocco  leather;  they  are  valuable  for  making  kid 
leather  and  not  morocco  leather,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not 
heavy  enough. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Crouch.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  ask  if  we  ask  this  import  duty  in 
addition  to  what  we  ask  on  the  hair.  You  know  that  the  present 
tariff  law  protects  the  mutton  grower  and  the  beef  grower  by  2  cents 
a  pound  on  the  refrigerated  meat  brought  into  this  country;  other- 
wise you  have  reason  to  believe  that  our  Atlantic  coast  cities  would 
be  filled  with  beef  from  the  Argentine  country.  You  know  that  the 
mutton  and  beef  growers  of  our  country  are  protected  by  2  cents  a 
pound  on  meats,  otherwise  our  Pacific  coast  would  be  supplied  with 
mutton  and  beef  from  Australia. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  little  mistaken  about  what  I  know.  I 
do  not  know  that. 
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Mr.  Ckouch.  I  do  not  think  you  understood  me.  '^Vhat  I  meant  tti 
say  was  that  you  know  that  th«  present  tariff  law  protects  the  beef 
and  mutton  growers  by  a  2-cents  a  pound  import  duty  on  fresh  meats, 
and  you  also  know  that  you  protect  the  woolgrower  for  the  fleece  of 
the  sheep.  It  seems  to  me  it  puts  the  Angora  goat  on  exactly  the 
same  plane  that  the  ^eep  stodE  is  put  on  so  far  as  the  industry  is 
protected. 

The  Chaibman.  It  is  now  I 

Mr,  Crouch.  Yes. 

The  Chaebhan.  Exactly  on  the  same  planel 

Mr.  Cbouch.  The  sheepskin,  though,  is  not  imported  into  this 
oountry  in  any  considerable  quantities. 

The  Chaisuan.  Suppose  it  is  not.    There  is  no  duty  on  itt 

Mr.  Cbouch.  That  is  very  true,  and  it  is  vefy  desirable.  If  it  was 
imported  the  sheep  raiser  should  be  protected. 

The  Chairhan.  Lambskins  furnish  most  of  the  leather  for  mak- 
ing gloves. 

Mr.  Cbouch.  But  it  is  produced  at  home,  here,  I  think. 

The  Chaibman.  Kid  gloves  are  made  out  of  lambskins  largely. 

Mr.  Cbouch.  I  want  to  submit  a  statement  here  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  goatskins  that  are  being  imported  into  this  country,  in  a 
tabulated  statement,  tiiat  if  you  have  not  brought  it  to  the  same  con- 
dition, it  may  serve  as  an  indication  as  to  what  our  country  is  import- 
ing and  consuming  in  the  shape  of  fabrics  made  from  the  goatskins, 
ami  I  wish  to  request  that  the  following  tabulated  statement  becomes 
a  part  of  the  record  of  this  hearing  at  this  interval : 


T«M. 

Qnintltr. 

Cort. 

•^i^T 

i 

M,24S 

II 

Ts.m 

81,773.909 

anu. 

^^ 

Xf, 

As  you  will  notice  from  the  statranent,  Hr.  Chairman,  while  the 
importations  began  twenty  years  ago,  with  comparatively  small 
amounts  in  cost,  they  have  grown  untU  they  have  become  large.  Our 
coontry  has  the  conditions  necessary  to  produce  the  stock  of  goata 
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that,  under  proper  legislative  aid  and  protection,  will  enable  us  in  a 
reasonable  lengui  of  time  to  produce  nearly,  if  not  all,  we  believe,  ef 
the  soatskins  equal  to  the  quantity  that  are  now  consumed  by  our 
people.  You  all  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  fabrics  made  from  the 
skin  of  the  goat,  which  we  are  so  largelv  importing,  are  not  worn  by 
tile  laboring  multitudes,  but  are  worn  by  the  element  of  our  people 
who  are  receiving  good  salaries  or  good  incomes,  or  by  the  e^xuva- 
gantly  wealthy;  that  the  giving  us  what  we  ask — 10  cents  a  pound 
protection  on  the  skin  of  our  goats  would  be  equal  to  a  portion  of  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  raising  the  goats  in  this  country  and  in 
India,  China,  and  Turkey,  where  labor  and  grazing  privileges  cost 
so  much  less  than  here — ^would  give  you,  provided  the  importations 
continue  as  they  have  gone  on  in  recent  years,  an  item  of  revalue  of 
$10,000,000,  which  is  worth  considering,  as  you  are  aware,  and  in 
addition  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  that  every  dollar  of  that 
$10,000,000  revenue  would  be  taken  from  tiie  people  who  are  able  to 
contribute  it  to  the  revenues  the  Government  is  compiled  to  have. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  want  to  assure  you,  and  I  think  my  assertions 
will  be  borne  out  by  our  Congressman,  a  member  of  vour  committee, 
with  this  stock  of  mats  that  we  will  build,  which  wiU  produce  every 
pound  of  hair  of  the  goat  that  our  people  will  need,  even  with  three 
times  the  population  that  we  have  now,  jud^ng  the  future  by  the 
past  as  to  the  consumption  of  mohair,  we  will  produce  in  addition 
to  that  100,000  tons  or  more  annually  of  choice  meats,  and  it  will  be 
made  from  a  growth  of  vegetation  that  largely  goes  to  waste  from 
want  of  the  ^oat  to  consume  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  sheep,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  vegetation  that  the  cattle  stock 
care  very  little  for,  and  a  p^at  portion  of  it  is  grown  on  portions  of 
our  country  that  are  so  diny  and  rocky  that  it  is  utterly  maccessible 
to  cattle. 

Mr.  Kandell.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  there.  What  is 
done  each  spring  with  the  greater  percentage  of  the  kids  of  Angora 
goats?    I  am  speaking  now  of  soutn western  Texas. 

Mr.  Crouch.  The  kid  is  grown  and  matured,  generally,  in  pastures 
at  a  distance  from  the  towns.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State  near 
the  towns  the  kid  is  largely  slaughtered  for  meat,  the  same  as  the 
lamb  4  or  5  months  of  age,  and  the  owners  of  flocks  of  a  few  hundi^ 
or  a  thousand  of  nannies  tell  me  that  the  most  profitable  purpose 
that  they  can  put  their  hilly  lands,  nonagricultural  lands,  to  is  to 
keeping  the  common  goat  and  fattening  the  kid,  simply  by  the 
mothers  milk,  keeping  it  in  the  corral  until  it  is  6  or  7  weeks  old,  and 
selling  it  to  the  butcher. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Are  the  flocks  increasing  or  decreasing? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Our  comptroller's  reports  show  that  during  the  last 
six  years  our  goat  stock  in  Texas  has  nearly  doubled.  It  is  true 
we  have  only  a  small  stock,  only  about  800,000. 

Mr.  Eandell.  You  say  that  the  goatslons  raised  in  this  country 
are  the  kind  we  make  kid  gloves  out  of? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  what  I  am  told  by  the  tanners. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Your  importations  now  amount  to  something  over 
100,000,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes;  of  skins. 

Mr.  Eandell.  And  you  think  that  these  importations  would  in- 
crease if  we  should  put  a  duty  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  the  skins? 
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Mr.  Crouch.  I  am  led  to  that  conclusion  by  the  fact  that  this  state- 
ment shows  that  during  the  last  twelve  years  the  price  of  the  goat- 
skins that  we  have  imported  in  such  enormously  increased  quantities 
has  gone  from  20.2  cents  a  pound  in  1895  to  31.3  cents  in  1907.  If  the 
importations  have  increased  so  enormously  in  the  face  of  such  in- 
creased cost — 50  per  cent  increased  cost  per  pound — it  seems  to  me 
reasonable  to  conclude,  gentlemen,  that  the  little  increased  cost  that 
will  be  added  to  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  lady's  kid  gloves  or  a  pair  of 
lady's  kid  shoes  by  reason  of  the  levying  of  10  cents  a  pound  import 
duty  on  the  skins  will  be  so  slight  that  it  will  not  have  a  deterring 
effect  on  thoj«  who  buy  these  commodities  so  much  so  as  to  cause 
these  importations  to  decrease. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Witness;  the  Angora  goats  are  raised  for  three 
purposes,  are  they  not — ^meat,  skins,  and  wool,  or  hair,  or  whatever 
you  call  it¥ 

Mr.  Crouch.  They  are. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  in  addition  to  that  they  are  the  best  scavengers 
in  America! 

Mr.  Crouch.  Thw  are. 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  milk  them  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  they  do  not  milk  them  yet.  Let  me  ask  you  about 
the  effect  of  this  tariff.  The  quantity  of  goatskins  imported  into 
the  United  States,  according  to  these  figures,  is  absolutely  acceptive,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  do  not  understand  yoa. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  are  imported,  and  the  importers  pay  this  tariff, 
whatever  it  is! 

Mr.  Crouch.  There  is  no  tariff  on  j^oatskins. 

The  Chairman.  Thej  are  imported  with  hair  on,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  Crouch.  There  is  no  tariff  on  the  skins. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  on  the  hair? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  brin^  that  stuff  over  here  and  simply  manufac- 
ture it  into  leather  and  ship  it  out  again,  do  they  not?    * 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  have  to  say  that  so  far  as  my  search  has  advised  me 
I  find  almost  no  indication  of  the  fabrics  made  from  these  goatskins 
having  been  exported  from  the  United  States.  It  is  not  like  the  treat- 
ment of  the  imported  hides  of  cattle.  You  all  know  that  our  exports 
of  leather  and  manufactures  of  leather  from  imported  hides  are 
enormous.  It  is  not  so  with  the  skins  of  this  goat.  Rather  the 
record  of  the  Treasury  Department  reveals  scarcely  any  exportation 
of  fabrics  made  from  the  skin  of  the  goat.     From  that  I  am  coin- 

Eelled  to  conclude  that  the  fabrics  made  from  the  skin  of  the  goat,  the 
id  gloves  and  the*  shoes  and  the  morocco  used  generally,  are  con- 
sumed by  our  own  people. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  the  largest  part  of  it  exported  again? 

Mr.  Crouch.  It  may  be,  as  uppers  in  ladies^  fine  shoes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Gloves  and  shoes? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Do  we  export  any  gloves?  I  failed  to  find  any 
record  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly  we  do. 

Mr.  Crouch.  Kid  gloves? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  certainly  we  do.  If  we  clap  this  tariff  on  it, 
as  you  want  done,  these  importers  and  manufacturers  will  bring  for- 
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eign  goatskins  in  and  send  them  out  again  and  ^t  99  per  cent  of 
that  tariff  back  as  rebates,  and  your  second  condition  would  be  worse 
than  your  first,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  do  not  understand  it  db.  If  you  bring  them  in 
for  manufacturing  and  export,  you  refund  to  the  exporter  99  per 
cent  of  the  import  duties  paid. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question  about  these  Angora 
goats.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  much  tariff  we  put  on 
Angora  wool  or  hair,  whichever  you  please  to  call  it,  is  it  not  true 
that  a  large  quantity  of  it  would  still  oe  imported  because  you  have 
to  raise  Angora  goats  at  a  certain  altitude  in  order  to  get  this  slick 
finish  on  the  finest  Angora  wool;  tiiat  neither  your  Angora  goats 
nor  those  in  Missouri — because  we  have  tried  the  experiment  of 
raising  goats  and  gone  into  it  largely  in  that  rough  country  down 
South — can  compete  with  the  Angora  wool  that  is  raised  in  the  very 
high  altitudes,  because  the  high  altitude  goat  hair  has  tins  ^<^  fin- 
isli  on  it. 

Mr.  Crouch.  What  altitude  is  preferable? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  higher  you  can  get  your  goat  to  go  and  live  the 
slicker  the  wool  is. 

Mr.  Crouch.  In  western  Texas  we  have  an  elevation  of  from 
6,000  to  7,000  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  any  greater  than  the  Ozark  region  in  Mis- 
souri ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  think  the  Ozark  region  has  an  elevation  of  about 
2,400  feet. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  the  biggest  goat  raiser  down  there  told  me  the 
reason  he  could  not  get  as  much  profit  out  of  his  business  as  he 
thought  he  was  going  to  get  when  he  went  into  it  was  because  he 
found  out  that  when  he  sheared  his  goats  and  took  the  wool  to  mar- 
ket the  slick  Angora  hair  brought  a  much  higher  price  than  his.  His 
was  a  low  price. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Between  San  Antonio  and  El  Paso  the  railroad  runs 
on  a  higher  altitude  than  5,000  feet 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  a  fine  ^oat  region  down  there,  then. 

Mr.  Crouch.  Ranch  men  who  have  lived  in  South  Africa  and 
traveled  in  Turkey  tell  us  that  they  believe  we  have  as  fine  an  Angora 
goat  country  as  there  is  on  earth. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  believe  that,  with  the  necessity  for  kid 
gloves  and  shoes,  and  all  that  stuff,  the  way  we  are  living  now,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  goats  do  improve  the  land  and  eat 
the  bushes  off,  and  ever3rthing  of  that  sort,  and  you  can  raise  them 
where  you  can  not  raise  anything  else,  just  as  you  stated,  that  the 
goat  industry  is^oing  to  flourish  here  anyhow,  tariff  or  no  tariff? 

Mr.  Crouch.  1  do  not  think  so,  unless  you  aid  it  by  means  of  the 
application  of  the  protective  tariff  policy,  giving  us  protection 
amounting  to  sometning  near  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
growing  the  goat  in  this  country  and  that  of  growing  the  goat  in 
India,  China,  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  the  goat  industry  start  in  Texas  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  The  Angora  goats  were  first  imported  into  Texas,  I 
think,  in  1858 — just  a  few,  a  half  dozen  or  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  long  do  you  consider  it  has  been  a  commercial 
industry  i 
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Mr.  Cbouch.  The  last  twelve  years,  about 
Mr.  CiiABK.  How  many  goats  did  you  have  then  ? 
Mr.  Cbottch.  We  had,  in  1892  and  1893,  more  goats  than  we  had  in 
1897,  but  since  1897  the  industry  has  been  succeeding  quite  consider- 
ably. I  think  our  comptroller's  reports  show  that  in  the  early  part 
of  this  decade^  about  1901  and  1902,  we  had  427,000.  Now  our 
comptroller's  reports  of  last  year  show  that  we  have  over  800,000. 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  a  pretty  healthy  growth. 

Mr.  Cbough.  Yes. 

Mr.  Olark.  Scnne  of  the  greatest  fortunes  in  Texas  are  made  oflf 
sheep,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Grouch.  I  can  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  not  any  better  sheep  country  under  the  sim 
than  Texas! 

Mr.  Crouch.  We  think  it  is  exceedingly  favorable  for  that  pui-pose. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  so,  too.  The  truth  about  the  sheep  ousmess 
in  Texas  is  like  tiie  sheep  business  in  Missouri,  nobody  can  afford  to 
raise  sheep  on  high-priced  land,  and  that  in  the  northern  part  of 
Texas  ana  certain  other  parts — I  am  not  very  familiar  with  the 
country — the  price  of  land  has  advanced  so  rapidly,  and  those  big 
ranches  have  been  cut  up  into  small  farms — ^that  is,  what  we  call 
small  out  west  of  the  Mississippi  River — that  the  small  farmer  has 
taken  sheep  raising  off  the  high-priced  lands.  Is  not  that  the  outcome 
of  the  sheep  question  ? 

Mr.  Cbouch.  No;  and  I  will  illustrate  to  you.  In  1892  our  comp- 
trollers records  show  that  the  sheep  stock  of  Texas  was  scattered  over 
the  State,  through  the  middle  part  of  the  State,  quite  largely.  We 
have  about  three  tiers  of  counties,  leading  from  near  the  Gulf  to  near 
Red  Biver,  that  we  call  the  farm  ranch  counties,  taking  in  Brown 
and  western  Bell,  and  all  through  that  country,  and  the  reports  of 
the  comptroller  of  our  State  show  that  there  was  where  the  large 
proportion  of  the  sheep  stock  was  owned.  The  free-wool  policy 
came  on,  and  the  cost  of  labor,  or  rather  the  cost  of  caring  for  the 
sheep  in  those  farm  ranch  counties,  was  so  much  greater  than  the 
cost  of  caring  for  the  sheep  out  in  the  Pecos  River  and  trans- Pecos, 
in  the  open  country,  where  many  of  the  former  tenants  had  vacated 
their  leases,  where  sheep  raisers  could  get  largely  free  range,  and  the 
sheep  stock  could  be  cared  for  so  much  cheaper  out  there,  where  they 
could  get  Mexican  labor,  that  they  took  the  sheep  then  owned  in  the 
interior  of  our  State  and  moved  them  out  there  where  they  could  be 
handled  in  lar^e  flocks  and  at  less  expense. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Now,  in  Mr.  Randell's  district  and  the  Dallas  district 
and  that  country  through  there  the  sheep  industry  has  very  much 
diminished  and  gone  west  and  southwest  ? 

Mr.  Chough.  There  has  been  scarcely  any  sheep  industry  in  Mr. 
Randell's  district  since  the  middle  part  of  the  eighties. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  more  question  aoout  Mr.  Randell's  district  and  the 
country  through  there.  The  truth  is  that  the  small  farmers  have 
driven  the  sheep  and  cattle  men  both  out,  except  in  a  very  small  way? 

Mr.  CROVcn.  That  is  true  in  there.  The  western  part  of  the  State 
furnished  pasture  lands  that  could  be  had  so  much  cheaper. 

Mr,  Clark.  Nobody  could  afford  to  raise  scrub  sheep  on  land  that 
cost  from  $40  to  $75  an  acre? 
Ifr.  CbovcS'  No;  not  scrub  sheep. 
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Mr.  Clark.  It  would  take  a  fine  sheep,  like  we  raise  up  in  Mis- 
souri ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Eandell.  So  far  as  the  ranches  are  concerned,  they  are  raising 
a  fine  line  of  animals  down  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  taken  up  better  grades.  You  know  they 
have  graded  up  your  cattle  down  there  so  that  they  are  nearly  as 
good  as  anybody's  cattle.  I  saw  as  fine  Hereford  herds  as  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Crouch.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Your  contention  is  that  by  adding  more  duty  to  the 
Angora-goat  wool  and  putting  a  duty  on  the  imported  skin,  the  only 
classes  to  be  unfavorably  affected  are  those  who  can  afford  luxuries? 

Mr.  Crouch.  That  is  the  contention  we  make. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  And  that  it  would  protect  your  industry  so  that  it 
would  rapidly  increase? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Very  greatly,  and  enable  us  to  utilize  larse  areas  of 
country  that  are  now  lying  waste  and  make  them  profitable  for  the 
benefit  of  the  population  of  the  whole  country,  not  only  by  producing 
this  hair  and  these  skins,  but  we  will  produce  100,000  tons  or  more  or 
choice  meat  annually  from  a  portion  of  our  country  that  is  now  pro- 
ducing but  little. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Fordney  over  there  that 
kid  shoes  are  a  luxury  in  this  da}[  and  generation,  do  you  ?  The  aver- 
age lady's  shoe  that  you  could  pick  up  in  any  cheap  store  out  in  the 
crossroads  of  Texas,  Missouri,  or  Michigan  would  be  a  kid  shoe, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  am  not  sufficiently  accustomed  to  examining  ladies' 
shoes  to  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  know  about  Texas  and  Missouri,  and  I  do,  too. 
Is  that  not  true  about  our  people  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  think  our  laaies  wear  the  kid  upper. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nobody  ever  made  sole  leather  out  of  kid. 

Mr.  Crouch.  A  small  proportion  of  the  shoe,  what  we  term  the 
upper. 

Mr.  Fordney.  You  could  not  wade  through  mud  puddles  wearing 
kid  shoes. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  guarantee  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  women^s 
shoes  sold  in  Texas  are  kid. 

Mr.  Crouch.  They  are  represented  as  kid. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  really  kid  or  sheepskin,  one  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Which  is  the  most  valuable,  the  kid  skin  or  the  goat- 
skin. 

Mr.  Crouch.  The  kid  skin  is  so  very  light. 

Mr.  Ran  DELL.  Which  is  the  most  valuable? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Per  pound  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  I  mean  just  one  skin.  In  other  words,  if  you  kill 
a  goat  at  3  months  old,  is  its  skin  worth  more  or  less  than  if  that  goat 
was  2  or  3  years  old  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Unless  we  can  get  the  protection  we  are  asking — ^I 
forgot  to  mention  that  we  are  asking  20  cents  per  pound  import  duty 
on  tlie  skin  of  the  kid,  the  skin  weighing  one-half  pound  or  less. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  do  you  want  on  the  old  goatskin? 

Mr.  Crouch.  Ten  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  how  much  on  Angora  wool? 
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Mr.  Choxtch.  Eighteen  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Olark.  The  people  in  the  United  States  are  beginning  to  eat 
goat  meat  a  good  deal,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Crouch.  No;  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  carried  to  them.  If 
you  know  the  nature  of  the  goat,  it  is  this :  If  the  goat  is  slaughtered 
near  his  ran^,  or  within  a  few  hours'  journey  from  the  pasturage 
he  feeds  on,  it  furnishes  delicious  meat. 

Mr.  CL.ARK.  It  is  as  good  as  mutton  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  It  is  as  good  as  mutton,  and  there  are  few  men  of 
even  so  delicate  a  palate  that  they  can  distinguish  it  from  good 
mutton.  If  they  are  slaughtered  within  a  few  hours'  journey  from 
the  place  where  they  were  grazed,  they  furnish  delicious  meat;  but 
if  you  carry  them  away  a  long  distance  to  market,  they  shrink  and 
lose  their  juices. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  goat  raising  more  profitable  than  sheep  raising? 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  can  not  say  that  it  is.  It  depends  on  the  character 
of  the  country  you  are  located  in.  There  are  large  areas  that  are 
more  profitable  for  the  goat  than  for  the  sheep. 

Mr.  Sandell.  You  have  not  answered  my  question.  Which  is  the 
more  valuable,  the  skin  of  a  goat  or  the  skin  of  a  kid  ? 

Mr.  Crouch.  The  skin  of  the  grown  goat,  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Ra:ndell.  Under  the  conditions  you  ask,  which  would  be  more 
valuable?    I  want  to  get  an  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Crouch.  I  think,  under  the  conditions  we  are  asking  for,  the 
skin  of  the  8-weeks  kid  would  be  worth  nearly  as  much  as  the  skin 
of  the  grown  goat. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  the  skin  of  the  kid  was  increased  in  value  more 
than  that  of  the  goat,  would  that  not  to  that  extent  encourage  the 
marketing  of  kids,  and  to  a  certain  extent  stop  the  increase  of  the 
goat  industry? 

Mr.  Crouch.  It  would  encourage  the  marketing  of  thie  male  por- 
tion, not  the  female  portion. 

?.  B.  FDTDLET,  BOSTON,  THINKS  WOOL  FBODTTCTION  SHOULD  BE 
ENCOITBAOED  AND  DTTTT  LETT  UNDISTUBBED. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  gS,  1908, 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chmrman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  O, 

Dear  Sir:  The  writer  was  present  as  a  spectator  during  the  hear- 
ings of  jour  committee  on  wool  and  the  manufacture  of  same,  and 
it  oas  just  occurred  to  me  that  one  fact  did  not  seem  to  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  as  I  think  it  should  have  been. 

The  writer  does  not  represent  any  association  or  ^oup  of  men. 
but  is  interested  and  is  very  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  wool 
raising  as  it  exists  in  CaUfomia,  Nevada,  and  Oregon,  especially 
California  and  Nevada,  and  has  been  over  most  of  the  ranges  m  those 
States  and  in  the  course  of  business  met  most  of  the  woolgrowers. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  there  is  no  industry  which  does 
more  to  develop  the  arid  sections  of  any  of  the  three  States  with  which 
I  am  familiar  than  sheep  raising,  as  tne  money  which  we  pay  for  the 
woo]  is  distributed  into  sections  where  money  would  rarely  be  seen 
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if  it  was  not  for  the  sheep  industry.  This  in  turn  has  blazed  the  way 
for  prospectors  and  farmers  and  has  in  most  every  instance  opened  up 
to  agricultural  pursuits  sections  of  the  country  which  otherwise 
could  not  have  oeen  developed,  or  at  least  would  not  have  been 
for  some  time  to  come.  This  also  applies  to  the  mining  situation, 
and  the  fact  that  the  sheep  men  have  oeen  in  all  the  out-of-the-w^ay 
places  has  made  it  easier  for  prospectors  to  get  over  the  undeveloped 
sections  of  Nevada  and  southeastern  Oregon. 

I  thought  this  suggestion  of  sufficient  importance  to  put  it  in 
this  form  to  you,  and  if  I  can  be  of  any  further  service,  would  be 
pleased  to  do  so. 

Any  material  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  wool  and  the  manufacture 
of  same,  I  think,  would  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  States  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  and  I  think  that  any  industry  that  will  make 
it  attractive  for  our  voun^  men  to  get  out  of  the  cities  and  to  aid 
in  developing  the  arid  sections  will  be  much  more  of  a  lasting  benefit 
to  this  country  than  the  fact  of  making  clothes  a  trifle  cheaper,  as 
no  doubt  a  reauotion  in  the  tariff  on  wool  might  do. 

No  doubt  all  this  has  been  brought  to  your  attention  before,  but 
to  be  sure  of  this  fact  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  this  letter. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

F.  B.  FiNDLEY, 

Dealer  in  wools. 


HOV.   F.   E.  WAB££N,  SENATOB,  FILES  BESOLXrriOJTS  UBGIHG 
MADTTENAirCE  OF  PBESES^T  DUTIES  ON  WOOL. 

Washington,  December  2S,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

(Jhairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  transmit  herewith  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Big  Horn  County  Wool  Growers'  Association  and  the  Albany  County 
Sheep  and  Wool  Growers'  Association,  at  meetings  held,  respectively, 
at  Codv,  Wyo.,  on  December  14,  1908,  and  at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  on 
December  12,  1908,  requesting  that  your  committee  report  no  bill 
that  will  in  any  manner  change  or  decrease  the  present  tanfT  schedules 
on  wool. 

Very  truly,  yours,  F.  E.  Warren. 

Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C: 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Big  Horn  County  Wool  Growers  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Cody,  Wyo.,  on  the  14th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1908, 
the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  National  House  of  Representa- 
tives report  no  bill  that  will  in  any  manner  change  or  decrease  the  present  tanfrtched- 
ules  on  wool. 
By  the  committee: 

George  Taylor,  Chairman. 
R.  C.  Haroraves, 
Edward  Markham. 

I  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  original  resolution. 

William  O.  Steele, 

Secretary. 
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Be  it  Jierehy  resolved  by  the  Albany  County  Sheep  and  Wod  Orawera* 
AisocuUionf  That  we  view  with  alarm  any  change  in  the  existing  tariff  on 
wool  and  hides,  having  just  recovered  from  the  disastrous  times  inci- 
dent to  the  free-wool  duties  and  havmg  increased  cost  forced  upon  us 
in  the  way  of  wages,  higher  board  of  men,  and  higher  prices  for  all  sup- 
plies, especially  of  gram  and  range;  and  having  been  compelled  to 
invest  large  sunas  to  buy  ran^e  for  our  stock  and  erect  suitable  shelter 
thereon,  we  find  that  even  with  the  present  tariJBE  rates  we  are  unable 
to  get  a  fair  return  for  the  capital  invested.  Knowing  that  any 
reduction  will  force  the  sheep  raisers  of  this  State  to  get  rid  of  their 
stock,  we  protest  against  tne  lowering  of  these  duties.  We  also 
believe  that  the  wools  of  the  third  class  should  be  put  on  a  higher 
schedule,  as  the  present  duty  does  not  fairly  protect  us  from  the 
importation  of  foreign  wools  of  that  class. 

(Signed)  Joseph  H.  King, 

Secretary. 


A.  B.  JACOBS,  CIHTTOir,  W.  VA.,  SUBMITS  STATEMENT  BELATIVE 

TO  THE  COST  OF  A  FOUin)  OF  WOOL. 

Clinton,  W.  Va.,  January  5, 1909. 
Hon.  Joseph  Gaines,  M.  C, 

Ways  and  Means  Committee^  Washington^  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Sib  :  According  to  promise,  I  inclose  you  a  statement  of 
the  actual  cost  to  grow  an  average  pound  of  what  is  known  as  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia  wool : 

Pasturing  100  bead  of  sheep  71  montbs,  nt  8  cents  per  head  per  mouth.  $00.  00 
Feedmg  100  head  of  sheep  4|  months  one-half  bushel  corn  and  onts 

mixed  per  day,  at  30  cents,  for  30  days 40.50 

Feeding  100  head  of  sheep  41  months^  8  tons  of  bny,  at  $8  per  ton  on 

the  fjirm 64. 00 

Washing  100  head  of  sheep 2.00 

Shearing  100  head  of  sheep,  at  7  cents  per  heiid 7.00 

Labor  attending  to  the  same  sheep — - 25.00 

Total 198. 50 

Wool  from  100  average  sheep  shearing  51  pounds,  at  30  cents  per 
pound 165. 00 

We  can  keep  a  flock  of  about  500  average  sheep  on  one  of  our  best 
350  to  400  acre  farms. 

Cost  of  keeping  100  head,  $108.50.  or  500  head $!)92.  50 

WoolfromlOOhead,  $165;  from  500  hejid 825.00 

Fertilizer  from  ^eds  and  droppings 10.00 

Sale  of  faicrease  of  stock 300.00 

Total 1,  225.  00 

Extra  feed  and  care  rearing  lambs 35. 00 

1,100.00 
Cost  of  keephig  500  head 91)2.50 

Profit 19S.  50 

You  will  observe  the  wool  sales  are  far  less  than  cost.  What 
profit  we  have  is  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  soil,  increase  of  stock, 
and  receiving  our  money  in  two  checks,  instead  of  many  small  dribs. 

My  farm  is  assessed  at  $75  per  acre,  or  $24,700. 
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Please  figure  out  the  net  profit  on  investment  of  keeping  sheep 
and  Rowing  wool.    We  have  other  mixed  farming  that  helps  us  out 

With  your  permission,  I  also  write  to  answer  a  question  asked  Mr. 
Moore,  of  West  Virginia,  by  Mr.  Clark,  in  regard  to  the  different 
class  of  wool  grown  in  the  different  States.  The  growing  of  the 
fineness  of  the  fiber  of  wool  is  diversified  in  the  different  sections  of 
our  country  almost  as  much  as  the  different  cereals,  vegetables,  and 
fruits.  The  breeding  and  growing  of  any  different  class  of  stock, 
particularly  sheep  and  wool,  is  a  study — a  business  within  itself. 
jJothing  haphazard  about  it.     I  wish  to  quote  some  extracts  from  a 

Caper  I  read  before  the  State  Woolgrowers'  Association,  at  Wells- 
urg,  some  time  since.  Mr.  A.  W.  Patterson,  of  New  York,  one  of 
the  most  widely  known  and  successful  wool  dealers  of  this  country, 
remarked  to  me :  "  It  has  been  the  desire  of  my  life  when  retired  from 
active  business  to  purchase  one  of  your  Short  Creek  farms  and  stock 
it  with  fine  wool  sheep.  One  of  my  reasons  is  this:  It  is  about  the 
center  of  the  finest  wool-producing  country  known."  The  farms 
which  compose  the  finest  part  of  this  wool  belt  stretch  along  certain 
ridges  and  water  courses,  m  the  form  of  an  irregular  oval  extending 
through  Washington  County,  Pa.,  Ohio  County,  W.  Va.,  and  Jeffer- 
son County,  Ohio.  Upon  these  farms  there  seem  to  exist  favorable 
Jualities  in  the  grass  and  water  such  as  other  and  even  adjoining 
arms  do  not  present;  qualities  which  manifested  in  the  wool  raised 
thereon  would  grade  higher  than  in  any  other  section  of  this  country. 
By  way  of  illustration,  he  asked  me  if  my  old  friend  (whom  I  will 
call  Mr.  A.  B.)  has  been  making  any  change  in  his  flock  the  last 
year.  I  said  I  thought  not,  as  the  old  gentleman  thought  his  flock 
about  the  only  one  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Patterson  then  said :  "  I  have  been  purchasing  Mr.  A.  B.'s 
wool  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  for  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  it  has 
always  given  satisfaction,  Mr.  Gilbert  approving  both  the  quality  and 
condition,  except  his  last  clip,  which,  he  wrote  me, '  I  will  need  exam- 
ine closely  before  purchasing,  as  there  seems  to  be  something  wrong 
with  it.  I  will  have  to  do  what  I  never  did  before — ^that  is,  look  into 
Mr.  A.  B.'s  pile  of  wool.' "  A  short  time  afterwards,  when  deliver- 
ing our  wool,  Mr.  Patterson  said  to  me :  "I  drove  over  to  Mr.  A.  B.'s 
when  I  was  last  here,  and  he  met  me  in  his  usual  pleasant  manner; 
after  passing  the  compliments  of  the  day  and  inviting  me  to  partake 
of  the  hospitalities  of  his  home,  I  insisted  we  would  nrst  look  at  his 
wool.  There  it  was  in  all  its  splendor,  as  white  as  the  driven  snow. 
I  could  not  muster  up  courage  for  some  time  to  inform  him  what  I 
would  have  to  do.  I  finally  asked  him  about  the  same  questions  I 
asked  you  regarding  his  flock  and  his  wool.  He  replied :  *  I  raised 
every  sheep  nom  which  that  pile  of  wool  was  shorn,  byt  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  did  last  year.  Having  two  sons  living  in  Iowa,  while 
visiting  them  last  spring  I  concluded  that  was  a  good  country  for 
sheep,  especially  for  the  fine-wool  sheep.  I  presented  each  of  them 
with  60  of  my  selected  young  ewes.  After  clipping  the  same  ew^ 
they  wrote  me  that  they  had  no  market  for  that  class  of  wool.  I 
wrote  them  to  ship  it  to  Short  Creek  Station  and  I  would  sell  it  along 
with  mine,  thinkmg  it  was  exactly  the  same  wool.'    *Ah!  that  ex- 

Elains  the  mystery.     It  is  true,  those  two  sacks  of  wool  were  shorn 
rom  your  sheep,  but  grown  from  pasture  and  forage  raised  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  was  therefore  Iowa  wool,  not  Ohio  County,  W,  Va., 
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wool.    I  will  tell  you  what  we  will  do  if  they  ship  their  wool  to  you 
this  season.     We  will  mark  it  and  ship  it  separately.' " 

After  this  was  done,  and  the  '^ool  had  been  CTaded  at  Mr.  Gilbert's 
factory,  he  notified  Mr.  Patterson  not  to  purchase  any  more  of  that 
grade  of  wool  on  his  account,  as  he  could  not  use  it,  and  it  would 
have  to  be  resold- 

I  asked  Mr,  Butcher,  of  the  Globe  Mills,  what  was  the  outlook  for 
the  fancy  wool.  He  replied,  "  It  is  good,  but  would  be  better  if 
enough  was  grown  to  make  more  manufacturers  take  hold  of  it." 
This  section  is  known  by  all  buyers  and  manufacturers  as  the  fine- 
wool  belt  of  the  United  States,  the  only  section  I  know  of  where 
this  class  of  wool  can  be  grown,  and  this  is  not  a  very  Iftrge  territory 
either.  I  asked  about  the  boundary.  He  replied:  "We  will  start 
at  Bellaire,  Belmont  County,  Ohio;  Jefferson  and  Harrison  and  a 
small  portion  of  Columbiana,  crossing  the  river,  taking  in  a  part  of 
the  Panhandle  of  West  Virginia ;  Washington,  Pa. ;  a  part  of  Green, 
and  a  small  portion  of  Fayette,  running  west  through  Marshall, 
then  to  the  point  of  starting — Bellaire,  Ohio.  There  it  is,  and  not 
every  farm  included  in  my  boundarv  will  grow  the  fancy  fine  wool. 
Some  5  miles  from  Bellaire  two  Butlers  reside,  and,  as  far  as  I  could 
observe,  their  flocks  were  exactly  alike,  their  farms  being  situated 
on  opposite  ridges,  the  division  line  running  down  the  ravine.  I 
have  been  purchasing  their  wool  for  several  seasons,  but  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  they  can  not  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  same  class 
of  goods." 

He  also  stated  that  one  of  the  largest  wool-growers  residing  near 
West  Alexandria,  Pa.,  owing  to  the  severe  drought,  his  forage  crop 
being  short,  he  was  compelled  to  order  from  Chicago  a  carload  of 
hay  and  grain,  feeding  it  all  on  the  farm  nearest  the  station  to  save 
hauling.  "Mr.  Butcher  purchased  the  wool  for  the  Globe  Mills,  and 
while  it  was  being  manufactured  they  discovered  there  was  something 
wrong,  which  could  be  detected  in  the  finished  goods.  I  asked  him 
how.  He  replied  it  was  harsh  and  did  not  have  that  soft,  velvety 
feeling. 

He  investigated  in  about  the  same  manner  as  did  Mr.  Patterson.  I 
asked  him  how  he  accounted  for  this.  There  must  be  something  in 
the  soil  and  water  which  produces  the  grass  and  feed  which  has  not 
been  discovered  in  many  sections  of  the  country.    « 

Respectfully  submitted. 

A.  R.  Jacobs. 


J.  H.  ABBOTT,  GOTTVEENETTE,  N.  T.,  THINKS  THAT  THE  DUTIES  ON 
WOOL  SHOULD  BE  EETAINED  OB  INCBEASED. 

GouvERNEUR,  N.  Y.,  January  P,  1909. 
Hon.  Sekbno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Believing  you  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  interests  of  the 
wool  growers  of  this  State,  permit  me  to  ask  you,  in  considering 
Schedule  K,  to  insist  on  the  present  or  increased  tariff  rates  on  wool 
and  woolen  wastes.  The  cost  of  raising  wool  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  last  ten  years  through  the  great  advance'  in  land 
values,  feed,  and  labor. 
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Personally,  I  am  a  wool  dealer,  buying,  I  think,  direct  from  the 
farmer  more  than  any  other  biiyer  in  the  State. 

I  buy  through  St.  Lawrence,  tfefferson,  Wayne,  Orleans,  Livingston, 
Ontario,  and  Steuben  counties,  and  buy  only  of  the  growers,  and  I 
assure  you  that  the  farmers  are  watching  your  committee  with  great 
interest. 

While  I  do  not  know  that  any  organized  effort  is  being  made  to 
present  their  wishes  to  you,  I  know  that  they  are  very  anxious  that 
there  shall  be  no  i^eduction  in  the  duty  on  wool,  realizing  that  they 
would  be  compelled  to  abandon  the  industry  without  it 

Putting  the  proposition  right  down  to  a  business  basis,  every 
pound  of  wool  raised  in  the  United  States  saves  iust  its  value  to  the 
people.  If  we  import  our  wool,  we  have  the  wool,  but  foreign  coun- 
tries have  our  money;  but  if  we  raise  it,  the  people  have  the  wool  and 
money  also. 

Under  the  Wilson  bill  75  per  cent  of  our  woolen  machinery  was 
idle,  and  during  the  last  year  of  the  bill  enough  wool  was  imported 
to  run  every  mill  then  in  the  United  States  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

A  reenactment  of  a  similar  bill  would  necessarily  bring  great  loss, 
not  alone  to  the  woolgrower,  but  to  the  mill  owner  and  laoorcr,  for  I 
assume  that  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  wool  would  be  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  reduction  on  woolens,  which  would  largely  close 
our  mills  and  leave  the  employees  without  labor. 

Trusting  that  there  will  be  no  reduction  in  Schedule  K, 
I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

J.  H.  Abbott, 
President  The  Abbott  Factory^ 
Manufacturers  of  MerCs  Shirts^  Collars,  and  Cuffs. 


FBED  WAESHAUER,  ANTONITO,  COLO.,  FTIBNISHES  INPOBMATIOB 
EELATIVE  TO  THE  COST  OF  PEODTTCING  WOOL. 

Antonito,  Colo.,  January  11, 1909. 
Hon.  Robert  W.  Bonynoe, 

Member  of  Congress  from  Colorado^ 

Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bonynoe:  As  you  probablv  know,  there  are  in  the 
counties  of  Conejos,  Rio  Grande,  Saguacne,  Costilla,  Archuleta,  La 
Plata,  and  San  Juan,  this  State,  not  less  than  10,000  people  depend- 
ent for  their  living  on  the  raising  of  wool  and  sheep.  In  recent 
years  the  cost  of  raising  wool  and  sheep  has  increased  greatly,  I 
might  say  doubled,  caused  partially  by  governmental  supervision  of 
the  ranges  (forest-reserve  policy)  and  me  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and  partially  by  the  advance  of 
wages  for  labor  and  increased  land  values. 

The  year  1908  was  disastrous  to  the  sheep  industry,  as  far  as  the 

{rrowers  are  concerned.  If  prices  can  not  be  brought  to  a  higher 
evel,  this  industry  will  be  dead  within  a  very  few  years  and  the  set- 
tlements deserted.  Dependent  on  the  raising  of  sheep  are  all  of  the 
farm  lands  in  the  feeding  region  of  the  San  Luis  Valley,  the  Ar- 
kansas Valley,  as  well  as  the  valleys  of  Larimer,  Weld,  and  Morgan 
counties,  as  the  farm  products  can  not  be  marketed  in  competition 
with  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  but  must  be  fed  to  animals,  mostly  sheep. 
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We  do  not  wish  to  bother  you  witii  long  petitions,  although  I 
believe  we  could  get  every  man,  woman,  and  child  throughout  the 
State  to  sign  a  petition  asking  you  to  give  vour  time,  brawn,  and 
brains,  as  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  (!!!ommittee,  to  stand  for 
the  present  or  increased  rates  on  wool  and  wool  wastes  when  you  come 
to  Schedule  K.  The  importance  of  protecting  the  sheep  industry  as 
a  source  of  food  supply  is  involved  in  the  duties  of  wool. 

I  inclose  for  your  perusal  a  statement  showing  the  actual  results 
achieved  by  being  a  woolgrower  during  the  past  year. 

Wishing  you  success  in  your  work,  and  thanking  you  in  the  name 
of  the  woolgrowers  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  I  am. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Fred  Warshaitbr, 
Of  Warshauer-McClure  Co,^  Sheep  and  Wool. 


Exhibit  A. 

statement  of  exact  cost  of  running  an  average  hand  of  1,800  head  of  ewes,  as 
run  in  one  herd  in  southern  Colorado  and  northern  New  Mexico,  during  one 
year,  from  October  1,  1907,  to  October  7,  1908,  and  the  results  thereon. 

One  herd,  bandied  by  2  berders  for  7  montbs  (October  1  to  May  1),  at 

$25  per  montb  per  man $350.00 

ProTislons  and  groceries  for  men  and  camp  animals,  at  $50  per  montb.  350. 00 

Deatb  loss  (8  per  cent  on  1,800  bead)  144  head,  at  $3 432. 00 

Cost  of  bncking  and  deatb  loss  of  buclcs 300.00 

Cost  of  lambing,  8  men,  at  $25  per  montb  per  man,  1  montb 200. 00 

Prorisions  for  men  and  animals.  8  men,  at  $25  per  montb 200.00 

After  lambing  (two  berds  June  1  to  October  1,  4  montbs),  4  men, 

at  $25 $400. 00 

Forest  reserre  fees,  1,656  head,  at  8  cents 132.48 

Shearing,  boarding  shearers,  packing  wool,  1,656  head,  at  5  cents 82.  80 

Hauling  wool  to  traclc    (1,656  bead,  at  4  pounds  per  bead),  6,624 

pounds,  at  $1  per  hundredweight 66.24 

33  wool  bags,  at  40  cents 13.  20 

Cost   of  dipping  twice   (1,656  bead,  1,159  lambs),  2,815  bead,  at  3 

cents  each  time 68. 90 

Oamp  ontfits,  including  burros  and  use  of  horses  and  wagon 100. 00 

Tiixes  on  1,656  bead,  at  7  cents •. 115.92 

Ititerest  on  hivestment  (1,800  ewes,  at  $3),  $5,400,  at  6  per  cent 324. 00 

3,  635.  54 
1,656  sheep  (4  pounds  wool  per  bead),  6,624  pounds,  at 

12  cents $794.  S8 

Lambs,  70  per  cent  of  1,656  ewes,  1,159  lambs,  at  $2 2,  318.  00 

3, 112.  88 

I..OS.S 522.66 

The  above  statement  does  not  include  any  feed  for  sheep  during 
inclement  weather.  In  three  vears  out  of  five  feed  in  a;  must  be  done 
for  two  months  during  the  winter  and  one  month  during  lambing 
time. 

The  figures  presented  in  this  statement  will  be  verified  upon  in- 
quiry from  any  sheep  grower  in  this  region  as  well  as  from  any 
sheep  feeder  in  the  Middle  States  who  bought  the  lambs  to  grain  them 
for  market.  Prices  for  wool  will  be  verified  by  all  wool  dealers  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia. 
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EZHIBIT   B. 

Hugo,  Colo.,  January  11^  1909. 

Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  general,  and  the  people  of  Lincoln  County,  Colo., 
especially,  that  an  attempt  is  now  being  made  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  woolen  goods  and  hides ;  and 

Whereas  a  large  number  of  the  residents  of  Lincoln  County,  Colo., 
are  extensively  engaged  in  the  sheep  and  cattle  business ;  and 

Whereas  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  said  Lincoln  County 
is  desirous  of  aiding  its  citizens  and  all  others  engaged  in  the  sheep 
and  cattle  industry :  Be  it 

Resolved^  By  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  Lincoln  County, 
Colo.,  in  session,  that  we  most  earnestly  request  the  representatives 
from  Colorado  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  to  lend 
their  undivided  support  to  maintain  the  present  rate  of  tariff  on  wool 
and  woolen  goods  and  hides. 

Hector  Matheson, 
George  Schafer, 
L.  G.  Miller, 

CommisHoners. 


SIJFFIEMENTAL  STATEMENT  OF  HON.  CHABLES  H.  OBOSVENOB, 
ATHENS,  OHIO,  IN  ADVOCACT  OF  BETENTION  OF  THE  FBESENT 
FBOTECTIVE  DUTIES  ON  WOOL. 

Wednesday,  February  17^  1909, 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  am  not  surprised,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  full 
committee  is  not  present,  and  I  am  nearly  as  much  surprised  that  any 
of  the  committee  is  here. 

I  said  to  some  members  of  this  committee  yesterday,  what  I  desire 
to  repeat  now,  that  if  left  to  my  ow^n  judgment  in  the  matter  I  should 
not  have  returned  or  made  any  effort  to  present  any  new  suggestions 
to  the  committee. 

I  have  had  some  knowledge  of  tariff  making  and  unmaking  myself, 
and  I  know  that  this*  committee  has  spent  more  earnest  labor  upon 
this  effort  to  make  a  good  tariff  bill  than  I  ever  experienced  in  the 
four  tariff  measures  that  I  had  some  knowledge  of  m  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

If  you  shall  succeed  in  producing  a  measure  as  perfect  in  the  begin- 
ning and  in  the  long  run  as  the  Dingley  tariff  act,  you  will  be  entitled 
to  the  thanks  of  the  country  for  two  reasons:  first,  that  you  have  done 
some  good,  and,  second,  and  more  important,  that  you  have  not  done 
as  much  harm  as  I  feared  you  would  do. 

In  connection  with  the  Dingley  bill,  as  the  honorable  chairman  of 
this  committee  will  remember,  we  had  a  proposition  to  make  a  mini- 
mum and  maximum  tariff,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  that  had 
been  done,  if  that  feature  had  made  its  appearance  in  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill,  this  convocation  of  great  men  in  the  front  of  this  committee 
would  have  escaped  historical  record.  I  believe  that  that  alone 
would  have  placed  the  country  in  a  condition  to  be  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  tariff. 
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There  are  other  gentlemen  present  and  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
committee,  if  they  are  willing,  to  limit  the  time  and  let  us  divide  the 
time  as  we  see  fit. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  else  who  desires  to  be 
heard,  and  the  only  limit  is  that  the  House  will  meet  at  11  o'clock 
to-day. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  shall  not  ask  the  committee  to  stay  here  until 
11  o'clock,  because  most  that  I  have  to  say  is  prepared  in  writing,  and, 
of  course,  I  appreciate  that  this  committee  will  read  carefully  every 
word  that  is  put  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  come  nearer  doing  that  than  you 
imagine. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Then  the  question  is,  what  effect  it  has  had, 
whether  it  has  disturbed  the  learning  or  whether  it  has  contributed 
to  it. 

There  are  certain  propositions  that  have  been  made  recently,  and 
one  of  them  was  made  to  me  when  I  was  here  before  which  I  was  not 
quite  ready  to  answer.  I  made  a  pretty  strong  statement,  as  I  usu- 
ally do  when  I  am  convinced  of  the  truth,  that  the  record  of  the 
country  showed  that  the  present  rate  of  tariff  upon  wool  was  the 
lowest  that  could  be  maintained  and  the  industry  of  sheep  raising 
continue.  I  was  asked  the  question,  which  I  was  not  prepared  to 
answer  in  detail  at  the  time,  why  it  was  that  the  number  of  sheep  in 
the  country  was  now  running  down,  growing  fewer,  and  there  was 
some  question  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  and  how  rapidly  and  how 
suddenly  and  how  surely  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill,  the 
Wilson  tariff  bill,  and  the  change  in  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  had  really 
affected  the  woolgrowing.  My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri— 
I  am  rapidly  drifting  back  into  the  countrified  method  of  addressing 
gentlemen — wanted  to  know  of  me  what  there  was  about  it.  I  am 
going  to  call  his  attention  to  a  few  facts,  and  one  of  them  has  peculiar 
adaptation  to  his  own  situation  at  home. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  there  were  upward 
of  20,000,000  sheep  in  this  country,  almost  21,000,000,  as  covered  by 
the  statement  that  I  shall  offer,  and  I  have  a  table  which  I  desire  to 
incorporate  in  the  record  showing  the  number  of  sheep  in  all  these 
States  immediately  affected  in  1893,  then  in  1898,  then  showing  the 
aggregate  decline  in  number  and  the  percentage.  No  State  sunertnl 
Djore  than  Ohio  did.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill 
the  Ohio  sheep  industry  had  reached  its  maximum. 

ilr.  Clark.  When  was  that,  General  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill,  and 
we  had  on  the  tax  duplicate  of  Ohio  4,379,000  sheep. 

Mr.  Long  WORTH.  How  many? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Four  million  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
thousand  sheep.  In  1908  we  had  2,000,000  sheep.  Our  decline  had 
amounted  to  2,379,000,  or  a  decline  of  54  per  cent. 

Mr.  CuvRK.  Now,  you  are  getting  the  dates  wrong.  Do  you  mean 
liJOS  or  1898  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  mean  1908,  just  what  has  been  going  on  up  to 
this  time. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right;  I  just  wanted  to  get  it  straight. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Will  you  kindly  give  those  figures  again  ? 
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Mr.  Grosvenor.  In  1908  thei-e  were  2,000,000  in  round  ninnl>ers.  a 
decline  of  2,379,000,  or  64  per  cent. 

Now,  there  is  another  State  that  has  been  affected  in  this  way.  In 
1898  the  State  of  Missouri  had  1,100,000  sheep.  It  had  been  rapidly 
gaining.  Missouri  is  gi-eatly  adapted  to  the  production  of  sheep  in 
all  its  forms,  both  mutton  and  wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  Or  anything  else  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  And  anything  else  that  comes  under  the  head  of 
agricultural  pi'oducts.  I  agree  that  Missouri  is  rapidly  becoming 
one  of  the  greatest  agricultural  States  in  the  Union  when  the  diver- 
sity of  its  pi'oductions  is  considered  and  the  magnitude  of  them. 
Well,  in  1908  Missouri  had  852,000  sheep,  and  her  decline  had  been 
248,000,  or  22  per  cent.  Some  of  these  smaller  States — ^take  the  State 
of  Alabama,  which  has  a  divei'sity  of  surface,  a  large  part  of  which  is 
highly  adapted  to  the  production  of  sheej) — she  had  358,000  sheep. 
That  was  a  growing  industry.  She  lost  183,000  sheep,  a  decline  of  51 
per  cent.  The  State  that  sutfered  the  most  was  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  Ohio  men  are  justified  in  saying  that  without 
this  protective  tariff  there  will  be  no  sheep  in  Ohio. 

Now,  I  read  with  a  sort  of  defiance  a  statement  in  a  certain  Illinois 
paper  which  is  a  strong  advocate  of  Republican  doctrines  every 
once  in  a  while,  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  year,  that  they  wanted  some- 
body to  tell  them  why  it  was  that  there  were  not  as  many  sheep  in 
the  country  now  as  there  were  at  the  height  of  the  protection  under 
the  Dingley  bill.  I  am  going  to  put  into  the  record  some  facts,  and 
will  only  very  briefly  state  them.  It  is  true  that  after  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  sheep  following  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  bill  there 
was  a  rapid  rise — tnat  is,  as  rapid  as  sheep  production  can  make  its 
appearance.  You  can  not  raise  a  slieep  in  fifteen  minutes.  You 
buy  ra^  and  import  them  into  the  United  States  and  cheat  the 
people  m  the  manufacture  of  woolen  clothing  in  a  few  hours,  but  you 
(^an  not  raise  the  sheep  in  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  hours.  So  you 
can  not  expect  a  sudden  and  spontaneous  outburst  of  sheep  increase, 
but  from  tne  very  hour  of  the  passage  of  the  Dingley  bill  the  sheep 
industry  did  begin  to  increase  and  continued  until  the  number  of 
sheep  reached  42,500,000,  and  the  reason  for  this  depression  will 
appear  in  this  table,  if  anybody  desires  to  look  at  it.  Very  briefly  I 
will  state  what  caused  it.  It  is  the  loss  of  the  mutton  sheep.  The 
fine-wool  sheep  have  not  decreased.  I  want  to  say  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune  that  before  they  make  such  a  statement  and  hope  anybody 
who  understands  the  business  will  be  deceived  by  it  they  should 
analyze  where  the  decre^ise  and  where  the  increase  has  been,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  in  the  States  that  have  produced  mutton  sheep  all 
the  decrease  has  taken  place  and  in  all  the  States  where  merino  wool 
is  produced  the  increase  has  gone  steadily  forward.  So  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  the  proposition  exce>pt  the  mere  statement,  which 
emanates  from  a  stolid  ignorance  that  does  not  want  to  be  educated 
upon  that  point.  I  will  put  the  explanation  fully  in  the  paper,  aftd 
the  committee,  if  they  desire  to  recur  to  it,  will  find  that  it  is  in  the 
States  that  have  produced  the  mutton  sheep. 

Now,  we  are  asked,  why  has  that  been  done  in  the  matter  of  mut- 
ton sheep.  'For  the  very  reason  that  we  are  c/>mplaininsr  of,  tlie 
frauds  that  have  been  practiced  upon  the  American  people  by  the 
importation  of  that  class  of  wool  imder  a  pretense  of  this  character. 
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and  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  development  of  that  fraudulent 
importation  now  a^  this  committee  to  promote  the  growth  of  an 
industry  based  upon  false  pretenses. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  do  not  know  much  al)out  the  wool  business. 
AVliat  fraud  is  it  that  you  complain  of  ? 

Mr.  Ghosvenor.  I  will  show  the  gentleman  one  thing  right  here. 
I  was  challenged  by  a  gentleman  of  the  committee  when  I  appeared 
l)efore  the  committee  some  days  ago  to  tell  him  something  about  tops. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  now  speaking  of  third-class  wool? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  us  hear  what  your  contention  is.  Are  you  con- 
tending now  that  frauds  occur  by  bringing  in  what  is  actual  wool 
for  making  clothes  under  the  guise  of  carpet  wool? 

Mr.  (Jrosvenor.  Under  the  guise  of  carpet  wool  and  under  the 
guise  of  rags  and  under  the  guise  of  noils,  which  you  know  is  the 
ivfiise,  bringing  them  all  in  under  the  head  of  refuse.  Here  [exhibit- 
ing] is  a  prepared  wool  all  ready  for  manufacture. 

Air.  Clark.  That  is  the  top  ? 

Mr.  Grosvexor.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  top.  Under  the  system  that 
has  been  adopted  and  which  there  seems  to  oe  no  possibility  of  getting 
dear  of  unless  we  can  get  some  legislation,  I  transform  that  into 
waste  [exhibiting]. 

Mr.  Clark.  1  hat  is  such  a  transparent  fraud  that  it  should  not 
deceive  anybody. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  is  just  such  a  fraud  as  has  injured  the  people 
who  are  raising  wool  to  a  decree  that  is  absolutely  enormous.  Now, 
it  is  proposed  that  this  stun  be  put  into  a  subdivision  of  the  bill, 
repealing  the  Lawrence  feature  or  the  Dingley  bill,  so  as  to  make  it 
available  for  these  fraudulent  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  This  wool  as  soon  as  it  is  pulled  to  pieces  becomes 
waste  and  comes  in  at  almost  no  duty  at  all,  wlien,  in  fact,  it  is  washed 
wool,  manufactured  wool,  ready  to  be  made  into  yarn. 

Air.  Clark.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  than  washed  wool ;  it  is  scoured 
wool,  clean  wool. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Clark.  What  we  want  to  get  at  is  the  truth  of  this  wool  busi- 
nessw    It  is  the  most  intricate  of  the  schedules,  I  think. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  tiiink  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  believe  that  performance  would  deceive  any 
living  man  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  is  not  done  in  the  presence  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know.    Suppose  they  bnng  in  a  bale  of  that  stuff 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  No;  it  does  not  come  in  that  way.  It  comes  in  in 
a  mixture,  maybe  in  the  form  of  rags;  anything  that  is  woolen. 

Mr.  Qlark.  Your  contention  is  that  they  break  that  stuff  up  and 
mix  it  with  this  cheaper  stuff  and  try  to  get  it  all  in  as  the  clieaper 
stuff? 

Mr.  Orosvenor.  Yes,  sir. , 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  does  not  the  appraiser  give  them  a  few  doses  by 
mkrking  it  all  at  the  full  value  ? 

Mr.  (iROSVENOB.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chaikman.  What  you  have  is  known  as  "  tops  ?  " 
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Mr.  Grosvenor.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  it  becomes  waste  [exhibiting]. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  contend  that  breaking  off  6  inches  penuits 
it  to  come  in  as  waste  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  In  the  end  it  will  all  be  broken. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  do  not  seem  to  be  any  importations  of  waste 
to  amount  to  anything? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  is  not  called  "  waste  "  in  the  bill.  It  comes  in 
under  the  head  of  rags  or  something  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Clark.  Surely  they  would  not  try  to  bring  it  in  as  rags? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  They  mix  it  with  rags  or  anything  else  to  bring 
it  in. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  was  the  importation  of  rags? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  do  not  know  the  amount.  I  know  that  there  is 
a  vast  amount  of  this  which  comes  into  the  country. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  object  would  anybody  have  in  taking  a  more  valu- 
able product  and  breaking  it  up  into  a  less  valuable  product? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Just  merely  to  get  rid  of  paying  flie  duty. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  would  not  get  nd  of  paying  the  duty  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  They  would  not  pay  12  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  They  would  pav  30  per  cent 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  you  have  a  different  tariff  from  what  I  have. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  1  have  a  piece  of  goods  here  in  my  hand  [exhibit- 
ing] that  is  made  out  of  this  waste.  I  have  the  certificate  of  the 
maker  right  here.  That  is  an  article  that  looks  very  well.  It  looks 
to  me  as  if  I  would  like  to  have  a  suit  of  clothes  made  out  of  it.  They 
tell  me  that  it  can  be  made  in  this  country  for  $10,  including  labor, 
out  of  this  very  class  of  stuff  that  comes  m  this  country  practically 
free  of  dutv. 

"Mr.  Clark.  When  they  bring  in  that  mixed  lot  of  broken-up  tops 
with  rags  and  other  cheaper  things,  do  you  suppose  that  they  do  not 
go  to  work  just  as  quickly  as  they  can  and  put  some  cheap  hands  to 
picking  out  this  valuable  stuff  and  using  that  for  manufacturing  one 
class  of  goods  and  the  rags  for  another  class? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  do  not  know.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  from 
Bristol,  Pa.,  who  can  tell  the  committee  all  about  it.  I  do  not  know 
but  what  he  has  already  done  so. 

The  committee  will  find,  if  they  want  to  make  a  bill  that  will  not 
be  a  laughing  stock,  as  well  as  to  encourage  fraud,  that  they  will  have 
to  analyze  very  carefully  the  possible  construction  of  these  parts 
of  the  bill  unaer  which  products  with  interchangeable  names  can 
come  into  this  country. 

Judge  Lawrence,  at  the  time  he  was  alive,  possessed  the  best  knowl- 
edge of  the  tariff  upon  wool  of  any  man  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
present  provision  in  the  Dingley  bill  was  inserted  by  his  wisdom  and 
study  in  the  Senate  after  the  bill  left  the  House.  We  had  the  same 
interests  then  as  you  have  now  engaged  in  this  fraudulent  manu- 
facture in  this  country.  I  only  want  to  cite  to  the  committee  an 
instance  of  how  this  thing  has  worked  its  way  in  the  United  States. 
There  were  introduced,  I  think  in  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress — cer- 
tainly in  the  Fifty-eighth  and  Fifty -ninth  Congresses — bills  to  compel 
the  manufacturers  of  this  country  to  brand  their  products  with  the 
contents,  and  the  same  interests  that  shouted  to  aestroy  the  article 
of  oleomargarine  fought  insidiously  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  to 
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kill  off  the  antishoddy  bill,  as  they  called  it.  It  was  not  an  antishoddy 
bill  at  all.  It  was  merely  a  bill  to  compel  the  manufacturers  of  cloth- 
ing out  of  shoddy  to  tell  the  truth  about  the  contents.  So  you  have 
shoddy  in  every  direction,  and  they  manufacture  it,  as  they  say,  into 
clieap  clothing. 

Mr.  Clark.  Since  you  have  raised  the  question,  I  want  to  ask 
you  the  same  question  that  I  have  asked  some  witnesses.  Do  you 
think  it  is  feasible  to  have  the  piece  goods  branded  and  the  clothes 
labeled  so  that  you  can  tell  what  is  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  bill  was  drawn  with  a  good  deal  of  care  at 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  it  will  answer  better  than  anything 
I  can  say. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  if  it  is  feasible?  I  am  in  favor 
of  it  if  it  can  be  done. 

ilr.  Grosvenor.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  feasible  and  can  be  done 
without  any  difficulty.  I  would  rather  cite  the  gentleman  to  the 
bill  which  bears  my  name,  but  I  disclaim  any  absolute  or  complete 
knowledge  of  the  business  itself. 

I  am  going  to  put  into  the  record  a  few  suggestions  made  by  gen- 
tlemen on  our  side  of  the  case,  and  I  am  not  going  to  detain  the  com- 
mittee any  longer.  What  I  should  have  said  and  what  I  should 
have  read  will  all  appear.  I  want  to  acknowledge  my  great  obliga- 
tion and  that  of  the  woolgrowers  of  Ohio,  whom  I  represent,  for  the 
patience  and  endurance  of  this  committee  in  their  l)ehalf.  It  is  an 
agricultural  industry.  There  is  no  agricultural  product  of  Ohio 
that  is  of  any  substantial  value  except  this.  We  do  not  care  any- 
thing about  the  duty  on  wheat.  My  friend  Clark  has  poked  me  in 
the  ribs  a  great  many  times  in  our  debates  about  the  tariff  on  wheat. 

Mr.  Clark.  Com. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  will  not  say  anything  about  him  in  this  ceninec- 
tion,  because  that  would  be  a  personal  matter,  but  I  had  a  debate 
with  a  learned  college  professor  not  many  nights  ago  in  the  presence 
of  the  students  of  the  Ohio  University,  and  he  told  them  that  the 
tariff  on  wheat,  among  other  things,  was  a  fraudulent  purpose  on 
the  part  of  these  committees  to  make  the  farmers  of  the  United  States 
believe  that  they  were  protected  in  the  matter  of  the  tariff  on  wheat. 
Then,  with  a  great  deal  more  eloquence  than  I  can  command,  he 
threw  himself  into  an  agony  and  said :  "  Everybody  knows  that  there 
has  not  been  a  dollar's  worth  of  wheat  imported  into  the  United 
States  within  the  last  ten  years."  I  picked  up  the  statement  and 
showed  him  that  w«  had  imported  into  the  United  States  $20,000,000 
of  wheat  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  Two  nights  afterwards  he  repeated 
the  same  thing  with  the  same  degree  of  force  and  eloquence  that  he 
had  on  the  former  occasion.  So  I  have  given  up  these  gentlemen, 
and  in  my  abandonment  of  the  hope  to  educate  him  I  have  to  include 
my  friend  Clark. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  never  claimed  that  we  did  not  import  wheat,  and  I 
warned  that  man  in  a  private  conversation  that  if  he  got  to  fooling 
with  you  he  had  better  get  his  statistics  up. 

Mn  Grosvenor.  The  same  gentleman  asked  me  if  shipbuilding 
was  expensive  in  this  country  why  we  did  not  take  the  duty  off  the 
raw  material  of  the  ship  so  that  we  could  get  the  benefit  of  the  cheaper 
production  on  the  other  side.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  twelfth 
section  of  the  Dingley  law  and  told  him  that  it  had  been  the  law  ever 
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since  I  knew  anything  about  tariff,  but  a  few  nights  afterwards  he 
repeated  the  same  argument,  and  I  have  abandoned  him.  I  have  no 
further  hope  of  correcting  his  views. 

Mr.  Eandell.  You  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  class  of  men 
you  have  met? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Somehow  or  other  I  have  been  "steered "up  against 
the  worst  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  sheep  were  there  in  the  United  States  in 
1893?  But,  before  I  ask  you  that  question,  I  want  to  ask  you  as 
preliminary  to  it,  is  it  not  true  that  tariff  or  no  tariff  the  sheep  busi- 
ness on  high-priced  land  is  petering  out  ? 

Mr.  (iRosvENOR.  Well,  I  made  that  statement  in  response  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  when  I  was  here  before, 
and  I  was  called  somewhat  to  account  for  it  bv  some  of  our  friends. 
I  adhere  to  tlie  opinion  that  raising  sheep  for  wool,  the  merino  sheep, 
is  certainly  not  nearly  so  profitable  if  you  take  into  account  the  value 
of  the  land  and  expect  to  get  a  return  on  the  value  where  the  land  is 
worth  $100  an  acre  as  where  it  is  worth  $10  or  $15.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  in  Ohio,  a  great  many  thousands  of  acres  in  the 
territory  lying  in  the  neighborhood  where  I  live,  that  is  not  worth 
over  $10  to  $15  an  acre,  and  yet  we  have  plenty  of  land  there  that  is 
worth  $150  an  acre  by  the  farm.    We  do  not  raise  sheep  on  that  land. 

Mr.  Clark.  Coming  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Missouri — I  take 
it  it  is  all  about  the  same  sort  of  land — I  have  noticed  small  flocks 
of  sheep. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  think  I  can  make  that  plain  to  you.  Those 
sheep  are  raised  in  very  small  flocks.  They  are  flocks  that  can  be 
said  to  be  incidental  to  farming  and  they  are  profitable.  They  go 
up  and  down  in  New  England,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  particularly 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  as  the  tariff  protects  them,  not  only 
the  wool  product,  but  the  meat  product.  That  is  the  case  in  Indiana 
and  Ohio.  There  is  no  class  of  people  in  our  section  of  the  country 
which  has  more  intelligence  about  this  wool  tariff  than  the  wool- 
growers  in  the  small  way,  along  that  very  line  that  you  travel,  and 
especially  when  you  get  farther  away,  in  the  northern  part  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  the  people  of  Ohio  and  West  Virginia  and 
the  southwestern  corner  of  Pennsylvania  ever  make  anybody  believe 
that  thev  raised  finer  wool  that  can  be  raised  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  done  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  have  anv  hand  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  None  at  all.  ll  it  is  not  absolutely  true,  then 
certainly  I  never  had  any  hand  in  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  many  sheep  were  there  in  the  United  States  in 
1893? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Twenty  million  seven  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand  in  the  States  I  have  named. 

Mr.  Clark.  When  did  it  reach  the  minimum? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.*  It  reached  the  minimum — I  have  not  the  figures 
to  show,  but  I  treat  the  minimum  as  now,  11,009,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  only  about  12,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  is  all  of  the  sheep  in  these  States  now. 
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Mr.  Clark.  They  sheared  38,000,000  sheep  in  the  United  States 
la^t  vear. 

Me.  Grosvenor.  They  sheared  somebody  else's  sheep  then. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  they  give  as  the  clip  in  the  United  States. 
3S.000,0OO. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Oh,  in  the  Unite<l  States.  I  was  mistaken.  I 
have  given  you  the  figures  of  just  what  I  have  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  manv  are  there  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  have  not  those  figures ;  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
think  the  decline  has  been  as  great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
^heep  in  the  United  States,  because  of  the  fact  that  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  have  not  been  affected  alike.  The  cheaper  you  can 
produce  a  sheep  the  less  you  are  affected  by  a  disaster  to  the  business 
of  raising  sheep. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  statistics  purport  to  show  that  there  were  50,000.- 
(XH)  sheep  in  the  United  States  in  1884  and  that  there  are  only  38,- 
(XXJ.OOO  in  the  United  States  now.  I^that  is  true,  I  would  like  to  havi* 
somebody  explain  how  that  happens,  unless  it  is  a  dying  industry 
under  any  circumstances  whatever  in  this  country,  except  out  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region. 

Mr.  GRt>svENOR.  If  I  were  cross-examining  the  witness  I  would 
answer  that  by  asking  a  question;  that  is  the  Yankee  way  of  doing 
it,  and  I  am  a  Yankee. 

Mr.  CrjiRK.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  Grosvexor.  Does  the  gentleman,  first  assuming  that  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  sheep  raising  in  the  United  States  is  very  profitable — 
that  is,  it  is  so  stated  by  practically  everybody  who  has  testified 
here 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  that  is  very  true. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Does  the  gentleman  not  think  that  when  there  is 
a  vital  demand  for  meat  and  clothing  and  that  this  article  is  prepared 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demand  that  the  business  is  shrinking? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  giving  you  the  statistics  and  asking  you  to  ex- 
plain the  mystery. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  We  have  not  gotten  back  again;  we  are  going 
back  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  we  have  not  gotten  back. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  you  for  the  minimum 
number. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  can  not  tell  you.  It  is  not  in  the  same  propor- 
tion that  the  States  I  have  here  would  be,  for  the  very  manifest  reason 
that  there  is  excluded  from  the  table  the  States  in  which  sheep  raisin*: 
i?  cheaper. 

Mr.  (^ijiRK.  You  like  to  figure,  and  I  want  to  give  you  a  proposition 
and  let  you  figure  it  out  For  every  ewe  you  had  in  1897,  when  the 
Dingley  bill  was  passed,  you  ought  to  have  5.40  ewes  now,  and  at  that 
Rite  of  increase  what  is  i\ie  reason  that  we  have  not  as  many  sheep  in 
the  United  States  as  we  had  in  1897?  I  will  tell  you  how  I  arrive  at 
tlie  5.40.  Taking  80  per  cent  as  a  fair  estimate,  and  assuming  tliat 
they  are  half  rams  and  half  ewes,  that  would  leave  you  40  per  cent  of 
an  increase  of  ewes  each  year,  and  that  amounts  to  i540  per  cent  in  the 
f  l»n'en  years. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  There  are  too  many  incidents  and  accidents  that 
«*nter  into  the  whole  question  to  make  that  sort  of  a  calculation  any- 
thing but  academic. 
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Mr.  Clark.  But  what  I  am  trying  to  arrive  at  is  this :  Whether  or 
not,  if  it  is  not  true,  that  no  difference  how  much  Congress  cuddles 
the  wool  industry  we  can  not  bring  it  back  to  what  it  was  in  1884  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  will  answer  that  question  frankly.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  if  there  could  be,  which  there  can  not  be,  I 
admit,  any  kind  of  assurance  given  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that  that  particular  agricultural  interest  was  to  be  let  alone  and  that 
the  manufacturers  of  cheap  clothing  were  not  to  be  heard  in  their 
wails  and  complaints  by  this  committee,  that  the  sheep  industry 
would  grow  rapidly  until  the  maximum  was  reached.  Nobody  doubts 
it.  It  IS  exactly  the  fear  of  to-day  that  is  interfering  with  the  busi- 
ness of  this  country.  You  can  not  answer  my  question,  why  it  was 
that  we  started  early  in  the  fall  to  go  straight  forward  to  prosperity 
again,  and  in  connection  with  that  you  can  not  tell  me  why  we  are 
not  going  at  all  at  this  time.    I  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  wool  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  500,000,- 
000  pounds.  We  produce  300,000,000  and  we  import  200,000,000 
pounds.  We  import  the  200,000,000  pounds  because  we  can  not 
produce  that  kind  of  wool  in  the  Unitea  States,  do  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  We  import  some  of  it  because  we  can  not  produce 
it,  and  nobody  is  making  any  objection  to  the  importation  of  that 
wool  at  a  reasonable  tariff,  provided  that  you  will  prevent  this  rag 
business — I  classify  it  all  as  rags — if  you  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
people  to  go  to  the  Italian  slums,  to  Kome  and  Messina,  and  gather 
up  the  filth  of  Europe  and  bring  it  here  and  manufacture  it  into 
clothing  that  cheapens  the  production  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  take  it  that  all  of  us  are  trying  to  get  at  the  facts. 
Do  you  believe  that  it  is  feasible  to  abolish  all  mis  intricate  mass  of 
rates  that  are  used  in  the  Dingley  bill  and  that  are  used  in  the  other 
bills  and  to  put  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  so  that  you  can  arrive 
at  about  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  The  wit  of  man  has  never  been  able  to,  and  in 
this  great  question  of  wool  alone  we  have  introduced  specific  duties 
in  a  variety  of  forms,  which  this  country  has  been  driven  to  do  by 
the  impossibility  of  protecting  the  country  against  ad  valorem  duties. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  could  you  not  place  ad  valorem  duties  on  the 
wholesale  price? 

Mr.  (jRosvENOR.  I  do  not  know  but  what  that  might  be  done.  I 
am  not  able  to  give  an  intelligent  answer  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Clark.  With  all  this  mass  of  stuff  on  the  statute  books  it  turns 
out  that  you  can  take  two  bundles  of  the  very  same  grade  of  wool  and 
one  of  them  will  wash  out  80  per  cent  of  dirt  and  the  other  only  IG 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  That  depends  greatly  on  the  country  where  it 
comes  from.  There  has  never  been  any  complaint  until  this  attempt 
has  been  made  before  this  committee  to  render  unsatisfactory  the 
system  of  duties  in  the  Dingley  bill  upon  that  very  question.  This 
trouble  about  the  two  grades,  15  per  cent  on  one  and  30  per  cent  on 
the  other,  has  all  come  about  here.  Nobody  ever  heard  of  it  before. 
There  has  been  no  complaint  about  it,  but  it  is  an  attempt  to  mystify 
and  confuse  counsel  in  this  particular  juncture  of  the  wool  interestis 
here. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  got  here.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  it.    Mr.  Moir,  representing  all  the  wool  manufacturers,  as  he 
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claimed,  originally  interjected  that  proposition  into  the  hearings  here 
by  means  of  a  letter,  which  later  the  chairman  incorporated  into  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  Boston,  at  my  suggestion.  That  is  the 
way  the  question  came  before  this  committee.  It  turns  out,  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  know  it  or  not,  that  they  have  fallen  afoul  of  each 
other,  the  woolen  manufacturers  and  the  worsted  manufacturers; 
one  of  them  wants  ad  valorem  rates  and  the  other  wants  specific  rates. 

Mr.  Grosvei^or.  We  have  been  swindled  always  when  we  attempted 
to  ^t  ad  valorem  rates  upon  any  article  that  is  changeable  in  its 
value  or  uncertain  in  its  value,  or  anything  of  that  character.  Wher- 
ever specific  rates  of  duty  can  be  definitely  made,  our  experience  has 
shown  that  everybody  understands  them  and  everybody  Knows  what 
they  have  got  to  prepare  for. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  are  complaining  that  you  are  swindled  now 
under  the  specific  rate? 

Mr.  Gros\t:kor.  We  are,  undoubtedly.  You  can  not  get  anything 
perfect  when  foreign  manufacturers  or  their  representatives  m  this 
country  are  involved. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  appears  from  some  of  the  testimony,  but  perhaps 
that  has  not  been  written  up,  that  all  of  the  raw  wool  coming  from 
abroad,  or  at  least  all  of  that  which  comes  from  England,  is  purchased 
at  public  auction,  the  weekly  Ix)ndon  wool  auction,  where  the 
American  buyers  buy  most  of  the  wool,  so  that  it  is  absolutely  im- 
ix^ssible  to  make  an  undervaluation.  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment is  in  possession  of  the  exact  public  figures  that  are  paid  at  the 
wool  auction,  and  if  that  is  the  case  what  is  the  objection  to  an  ad 
valorem  on  the  raw  wool  right  through? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  can  not  meet  an  argument  on  that  question, 
but  my  objection  would  be  that  the  present  condition  of  things  has 
worked  admirably  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  speculating  out  in 
an  open  sea  when  the  country  is  standing  paralyzed  waiting  for  some 
relief  from  this  committee. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Your  position  is  that  you  do  not  want  any  change  ? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Not  in  the  leading  character  of  wools;  no,  sir. 
The  present  tariflf  is  stimulating  the  growth  of  the  industry,  and  if  we 
have  another  war  we  will  want  some  wool  of  our  own.  We  are  getting 
the  Navy  Department  ready — that  is,  we  were  until  last  night  when 
we  got  a  little  setback  on  that  subject,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
try  experiments. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  this  fraud  through  undervalua- 
tion, not  only  on  wool  but  on  everything  else,  is  it  not  possible  to  rig 
up  a  scheme  to  base  ad  valorem  rates  on  the  wholesale  price  of  the 
merchandise  at  the  port  of  entry?  The  chairman  has  raised  that 
question. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  would  not  want  to  give  any  opinion  about  it, 
because  I  have  not  given  it  sufficient  study.  I  only  know  that  it  is 
a  revolution  in  the  system  that  has  been  the  outcome  of  a  great  deal 
of  study  and  a  great  deal  of  successful  legislation. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  only  objection  that  had  any  sense  in  it  that  any- 
body ever  did  urge  to  ad  valorem  rates  was  this  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  Undervaluation  and  misrepresentation  as  to  the 
character  of  the  material  that  enters  into  it. 

ilr.  Clabk.  That  all  goes  into  the  same  thing. 
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Mr.  Grosvenor.  It  all  goes  into  the  same  aggregate  result. 

Mr.  Clark.  Can  you  tell  us  how  we  can  ascertain  the  minimum 
number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  could  veir  easily  ascertain  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to  Imow  the  number  of 
sheep  at  different  times,  I  have  tiiat  information  here. 

A&.  Clark.  Is  it  official  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  It  is  from  the  Daily  Trade  Record  of  January  12, 
1909.    It  must  be  correct  or  it  would  not  have  been  published. 

Mr.  Clark.  Read  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  1880,  40,500,000 ;  1884,  60,500,000.  It  dropped  back 
a  little  in  the  next  year,  but  between  1885  and  1888  it  dropped  back  to 
41,500,000.  In  1890  it  ran  up  to  44,000,000.  The  next  year  it  dropped 
back  to  43,000,000.  From  1891  to  1893  it  ran  up  to  47,000,000. 
Then  in  1897  it  dropped  to  35,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  1897? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes,  sir;  35,000,000.  In  1901  it  ran  up  to  42,000,000, 
and  remained  the  same  in  1902.  In  1903  it  dropped  back  to 
39,000,000,  then  to  38,500,000  in  1905,  and  last  year,  1908,  it  was 
40,000,000. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the 
fact  that  the  decrease,  if  that  could  be  ascertained,  will  appear  to  have 
been  almost  exclusively  in  the  mutton  sheep-raising  portion  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  either  General  Grosvenor  or  Mr.  Fordney 
a  question — I  don't  care  which  one  answers  it.  The  lowest  number  of 
sheep  reached  is  35,000,000  in  1897.  You  have  had  eleven  years  of 
this  tariff  and  you  have  only  gotten  sheep  up  to  40,000,000. 

Mr.  Fordney.  It  did  run  up  to  42,000,000. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  but  under  this  very  same  law  it  has  taken  a 
header  again  and  dropped  to  40,000,000.  Does  not  that  demonstrate 
that  it  makes  no  difference  what  you  do  to  the  wool  business  along 
these  lines  you  can  not  keep  it  up  * 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  This  is  the  answer  to  that:  As  I  have  already 
said,  you  must  take  into  consideration  where  that  decrease  comes 
from.  It  comes  from  the  wool-raising  sheep;  it  comes  from  the  iis(»s 
of  hides;  from  the  enormous  prices  for  meat,  and  the  destruction 
of  lambs  and  sheep  for  meat  in  the  growing  flocks. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  a  mutton  sheep  produces  wool  just  as  well  as  the 
others. 

Mr.  Grosvenor.  The  class  I  am  talking  about  does  not. 

Mr.  Fordney.  In  my  opinion,  the  success  of  a  flock  of  sheep  in 
the  United  States  does  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  tariff  on  wool, 
but  also  the  tariff  on  manufactured  articles,  because  when  your  fac- 
tory is  not  prosperous  the  price  of  wool  is  not  high,  and  something 
might  have  affected,  and  undoubtedly  did  affect  the  price  of  manu- 
factured goods,  therefore  affecting  the  price  of  wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  some  industries  protected  by  the  tariffs  in 
the  present  law  that  have  grown  like  "  Jonah's  gourd  "  from  1897  up 
to  the  present  time,  while  the  wool  business  has  only  come  up  with 
a  measly  increase  of  5,000,000  sheep  during  that  eleven  years.  The 
whole  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  you  can  not  raise  wool  on  high-priced 
land  with  this  tariff  excepting  for  breeding  purposes. 
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WnXIAH  H.  HARRIS,  BOSTON,  HASS.,  WISHES  AH  AD  TALOBEK 
DTTTT  PLACED  ON  THIRD-CIASS  WOOLS. 

Boston,  Decemhcr  5,  lOOS. 

COMUITTEE  ON    WaY8  AND  MeaNS, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Sib:  I  am  encouraged  to  address  your  committee  coneemiti}?  the 
duties  on  class  8,  Schedule  K,  of  the  Dingier  tariff,  in  view  of  the 
wide  discussion  this  schedule  has  received  before  your  committee. 

I  am  not  directly  iiiterested  at  present  in  classes  1  and  2  of  Schedule 
K,  being  en^ged  in  importing  class  3  wools  almost  entirely.  I 
haTe  in  the  past  imported  largely  of  wools  in  classes  1  and  2.  and  in 
eDdeavoring  recently  to  stir  up  interest  in  this  section  in  favor  of 
some  readjustment  of  the  duties  on  class  3  wools,  I  have  been  in- 
formed generally  that  the  matter  has  been  fixed  up  between  the 
various  interests,  and  no  change  would  be  tolerated  in  the  existing 
wool  tariffs. 

That  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  is  the  result  of 
receot  agreements  between  the  Wool  Manufacturers'  Association  and 
the  western  wool  growers  is  very  well  understood  here,  and  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  real  needs  and  wishes  of  the  trade.  It  has  been  the 
general  feeling  for  the  past  four  years  that  when  a  rendjiistment  of 
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the  tariff  was  taken  up  that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  lower  the 
duties  on  all  three  classes,  and  the  trade  has  generally  considered 
that  the  duties  should  be  about  cut  in  half. 

The  policy  now  advocated  by  the  Manufacturers'  Association  is 
prompted,  not  by  the  needs  of  the  trade  or  by  any  sense  of  right  or 
justice,  but  is  prompted  entirely  from  fear  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers that  if  they  attempt  to  Obtain  any  honest  readjustment  of 
the  duties  on  wool,  the  growers  will  insist  upon  some  reduction  of 
the  present  impost  on  manufactured  goods.  The  present  duties  on 
classes  1  and  2  range  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  according  to  the  market 
price  of  the  wool  abroad.  At  the  low  market  points  reached  several 
times  in  the  past  ten  years,  the  duty  on  both  classes  1  and  2  have 
reached  as  high  as  120  per  cent,  when  wool  has  been  at  a  very  low 
point. 

I  see  that  Mr.  Moir  has  advocated  before  your  committee  an  ad 
valorem  duty  on  classes  1  and  2,  and  his  arguments  are  sound  and 
his  statements  of  facts  correct,  although  it  is  the  first  time  that  I  have 
heard  arguments  in  favor  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  these  two  classes. 

As  stated  above,  my  principal  interest  is  in  class  3,  and  here  every 
argument  is  in  favor  of  an  ad  valorem  duty.  As  far  as  the  wool 
duties  are  approached  from  a  protective  point  of  view,  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  class  3  wools  call  for  practically  no  protection,  there 
being  no  carpet  wools  whatever  grown  in  the  United  States.  The 
argument  used  by  those  who  have  favored  the  prejsent  duty  on  car- 
pet wools  is  that  there  are,  at  times,  certain  wools  classified  under 
class  3  used  for  clothing  purposes,  and  this  is  true,  but  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  At  times  when  fashions  are  running  to  coarse,  rough 
materials,  there  is  a  percentage  of  the  finest  class  of  carpet  wools 
used  by  the  clothing  trade.  Such  a  condition  has  not  existed  now  for 
over  three  years.  Altogether,  if  the  matter  of  class  3  wools  is  viewed 
from  an  unprejudiced  standpoint,  I  believe  that  the  present  rate  of 
duty  should  be  reduced. 

I  make  no  strong  argument  for  a  reduction  in  duty  on  class  3 
wools,  as  such  a  demand  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  backed  by  a  large 
representation  of  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  concerned.  I  have 
been  hoping  to  see  such  representation  in  evidence  before  your  com- 
mittee, but  I  am  not  informed  that  any  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  present  arguments  on  this  subject. 

As  to  the  nature  rather  than  the  amount  of  the  present  impost  on 
class  3  wools,  I  wish  to  voice  the  strongest  objections.  The  present 
duty,  jumping  from  4  to  7  cents  per  pound,  when  the  cost  of  wool  at 
its  point  of  purchase  crosses  the  line  of  12  cents  per  pound,  is  noth- 
ing short  01  iniquitous.  It  opens  the  door  for  much  fraiuiulent 
invoicing,  very  much  unjust  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  appraisers  against  the  honest  importer,  and  it  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  sellers  of  wools  abroad  a  vehicle  to  rob  the  importer  and 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States.  It  also  makes  it  extremely  risky 
for  an  importer  here  to  handle  many  wools  when  the  cost  is  hovering 
around  the  12-cent  dividing  line.  It  has  undoubtedly  done  serious 
injury  to  the  carpet  industry  of  this  country.  It  enables  the  seller 
abroad  at  times  to  exact  from  the  buyer  here  the  extreme  low-duty 
limit  of  just  under  12  cents  per  pound  for  all  desirable  carpet  wools 
that  should  otherwise  range  in  price  to  the  buyer  from' 9  to  12  cents. 
I  could  also  give  you  concrete  instances  where  the  buyer  in  this 
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country  is  mulcted  of  an  additional  1  to  1^  cents  per  pound  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  establishing  an  accepted  market  of  origin  for 
certain  wools  farther  in  the  interior.  I  cite  as  an  instance  Persian 
wools,  which  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  present  tariff  never 
exceeded  the  low-duty  limit  of  12  cents  per  pound  at  Askabad,  a 
point  in  Russia  where  these  wools  were  and  still  are  legitimately 
collected  and  sold.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  an  attempt  was 
successfully  made  to  establish  for  these  wools  a  market  in  Meshed, 
the  capital  of  Persia,  a  place  where  there  is  no  American  consul.  All 
invoices  are  viseed  there  bv  the  British  consul.  It  is  not  and  never 
was  a  real  market  for  Persian  wools.  The  cost  of  transportation  on 
camels'  backs  from  Meshed  to  Askabad  ranges  from  1  to  2  cents  per 
pound.  Since  the  admission  by  the  United  States  customs  of  Meshed 
as  a  principal  market  for  these  wools  importers  have  been  compelled 
to  pay  the  same  price  for  them  in  Meshed  as  the  highest  price  they 
ori^naly  paid  for  them  in  Askabad;  in  other  words,  the  extreme 
limit  under  the  low  duty  of  4  cents  under  the  Dingley  tariff.  At  7 
cents  duty  they  are  never  profitable  to  import.  But  the  seller  abroad 
is  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  when  the  times  are  good  the  buyer 
can  be  forced  to  pay  up  to  the  low-duty  limit  in  order  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  4-cent  duty. 

There  are  many  carpet  wools  of  a  very  useful  nature  to  the  carpet 
manufacturer  in  the  United  States  which  used  to  be  imported,  out 
no  longer  come  here  on  account  of  the  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound 
being  prohibitive.  That  is  to  say,  wools  that  can  be  obtained  aoroad 
below  8  cents  per  pound,  first  cost,  will  not  stand  an  impost  which 
amounts  to  50  per  cent  and  above.  An  ad  valorem  duty  would  allow 
such  wools  to  be  imported. 

The  present  scale  of  duty  under  class  8,  Schedule  K,  has  resulted 
in  immense  loss  of  business  by  carpet-wool  dealers  in  this  country 
to  the  advantage  of  several  large  operators  abroad,  who  have  their 
own  United  States  connections  here  and  who  are  enabled  to  invoice 
their  wools  at  a  price  at  which  they  could  not  afford  to  sell  them  with 
sufficient  profit  to  themselves  (just  below  the  4-cent  limit).  These 
exporters,  invoicing  their  own  wools,  have  been  enabled  to  obtain  for 
themselves  the  full  advantage  of  the  3  cents  per  pound  difference 
between  4  and  7  cents,  in  addition  to  the  legitimate  profit  of  the 
importer  here. 

I  could  go  into  further  detail  and  multiply  the  objections,  serious 
objections,  against  the  present  form .  of  impost  under  class  '3,  ex- 
tremely detrimental  both  to  the  dealer  and  the  manufacturer  of  carpet 
wools.  If  this  subject  is  exhaustively  examined,  it  will  also  expose 
the  fact  that,  largely  on  account  of  the  workings  of  this  tariff,  the 
quality  of  the  carpets  made  in  the  United  States  has  steadily  and 
seriously  deteriorated  since  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill. 

I  believe  the  average  duty  exacted  on  carpet  wools  by  the  Dingley 
tariff  at  the  two  rates  of  4  and  7  cents  will  be  found  to  approximate 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  I  earnestly  beg  the  consideration  of  your 
committee  in  favor  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  class  3  wools,  whether 
the  present  average  of  the  impost  is  maintained  or  any  reduction  is 
thought  advisable. 

Under  an  ad  valorem  duty  the  chances  for  fraud  are  infinitesimal. 
No  serious  undervaluation  of  wools  is  possible,  such  as  has  been  en- 
countered in  the  past  in  the  case  of  manufactured  articles.    More- 
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over,  the  customs  service  is  to-day  provided  with  intelligent  agents  at 
all  wool-shipping  points,  and  the  market  values  can  be  easily  de- 
termined. 

Beyond  the  above-cited  objections  there  is  another  which  has  caused 
serious  loss  to  importers  of  carpet  wools  and  which  to-day  prevents 
the  importation  or  many  wools  when  they  reach  a  point  close  to  the 
dividing  line.  Schedule  K  directs  that  the  duty  on  class  3  wools 
shall  be  assessed  in  accordance  with  the  market  value  at  the  port  of 
shipment,  at  the  time  of  shipment.  The  question  of  actual  cost  can 
not  be  considered  by  the  appraiser.  Most  oriental  and  Russian  wools 
have  to  be  purchased  in  the  interior,  and  a  period  of  several  months 
frequently  elapses  from  the  time  of  purchase  to  the  time  of  shipment 
Therefore,  wools  honestly  bought  below  the  low-duty  limit  may  fre- 
quently be  found,  and  justly  found,  by  the  appraiser  to  be  worth  a 
hgiire  at  the  time  of  shipment  that  brings  them  just  over  the  line 
and  calls  for  an  impost  of  7  cents  instead  of  4  cents,  frequently  by 
a  difference  of  as  little  as  1  per  cent  of  the  invoice  cost,  in  the  ap- 
praiser's arbitrary  finding  of  so-called  market  value. 

I  do  not  know  why  carpet  wool  interests  should  not  appear  before 
your  committee  to  advocate  the  removal  of  the  inequalities,  the  dan- 
gers, and  the  injustices  of  the  present  schedule,  but  to  some  extent  I 
believe  it  is  the  result  of  influence  brought  to  bear  by  the  worsted 
manufacturers  of  the  country,  who  are  so  feverishly  anxious  to  leave 
the  wool  schedule  alone  in  fear  of  being  compelled  to  submit  to  any 
reduction  of  the  inordinate  protection  that  they  are  receiving  on  their 
manufactured  goods. 

As  far  as  the  carpet  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned, no  such  consideration  should  exist,  as  the  only  carpets  that 
are  imported  into  this  country  are  oriental  rugs  of  various  descrip- 
tions, upon  which  a  high  rate  of  duty  can  be  maintained  without 
injustice  to  manufacturer  or  consumer. 

I  regret  that  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  appear  personally 
before  your  committee  to  advocate  the  views  above  expressed,  and  I 
rest  in  the  assurance  that  my  communication  will  receive  due  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  your  committee. 

Yours,  very  respectfully,  Wm.  H.  Harris. 


THE  ARKANSAS  YAILEY  WOOL  OBOWERS'  ASSOCIATION  ASKS 
AN  INCBEASED  DUTY  ON  THIBB-CLASS  WOOLS. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C: 

The  Arkansas  Valley  Wool  Growers'  Association  hereby  protests 
against  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  wool  from  the  rates  in  the  now 
prevailing  schedule;  and  further,  do  strongly  advocate  an  increase 
m  the  tariff  on  wools  now  imported  as  third-class  wools  for  the  rea- 
son that  a  considerable  portion  of  such  third-class  wools,  as  now 
admitted,  compete  directly  with  and  come  into  the  uses  of  many  of 
our  lower-grade  clothing  wools,  depreciating  greatly  the  prices  of 
many  of  our  wools,  our  protest  being  based  on  the  following  facts: 
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That  with  development  and  seitleiueut  of  our  country  has  come  a 
condition  of  higher  wages  paid  to  all  of  our  employees  than  for  many 
years  prevailed ;  that  there  has  been  a  generally  increasing  cost  for 
provisions  and  other  elements  of  expense  in  sheep  and  wool  growing ; 
that  with  the  settlement  of  the  open-range  country  have  come  more 
restricted  conditions  as  to  grazing  generally  and  a  requirement  that 
a  sheep  and  wool  grower  should  own  more  land  than  formerly  and  do 
business  under  a  generally  higher  expense  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country ;  that  under  present  duties  on  wool  and  the  pre- 
vailing prices,  and  the  ordinary  fluctuations  from  year  to  year,  the 
business  of  growing  sheep  and  wool  is  not  a  business  of  extraordinary 
profit;  that  a  reduction  m  tariff  would  compel  us  to  seek  other  means 
of  livelihood  and  sacrifice  our  properties  now  in  use  in  sheep  and 
wool  growing  and  work  great  hardships  on  the  undersigned  and 
many  persons  employed  by  them ;  that  large  areas  are  useful  only  for 
grazing  and  not  at  all  suitable  for  agriculture,  and  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  sheep  and  wool  growing  industry  would  throw  into  disuse 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  now  productive  as  grazing  lands. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Arkai^sas  Valley  Wool  Growers'  Association. 


THE  BRISTOL  (PA.)  CAEPET  MILLS  CLADIS  THAT  LOWEB  DUTIES 
ABE  NECESSABT  ON  THIBD-GLASS  WOOLS. 

Bristol,  Pa.,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

ChairTnan  Corwmittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Dear  Sir:  I  write  you  as  representing  a  company  equipped  to 
manufacture  over  $1,000,000  of  fabric,  wnich  in  the  last  two  years 
has  been  reduced  to  less  than  half  the  amount.  This  last  year  could 
be  partly  attributed  to  the  general  business  depression,  but  the  year 
prior  was  due  to  unfair  duty  on  third-class  wools  and  low  duty  on 
Chinese  and  Japanese  mattings.  The  foreign-grown  wools,  such  as 
low  China  and  like  character,  should  be  free  or  on  a  very  low  ad 
valorem  basis. 

The  present  specific  tariff,  with  a  dividing  line  of  12  cents  per 
pound,  with  4  cents  duty,  necessitates  our  taking  a  very  low-grade 
dirty  wool,  forcing  the  paying  of  duty  on  over  50  per  cent  dirt  and 
freight  on  the  same,  which  is  practically  8  cents  per  pound  on  clean 
wool.  The  higher  duty  of  over  12  cents  per  pound  for  better  condi- 
tioned wool  makes  it  practically  prohibitory,  forcing  the  lower  grade, 
known  as  ingrain  carpeting,  too  near  the  high  grades  in  price,  which 
has  caused  the  ingrain  industry  to  languish,  a  large  number  of  manu- 
facturers to  go  out  of  the  business,  and  others  to  go  into  higher  grades 
of  carpeting.  The  manufacturer  of  ingrain  carpets  with  low-price 
wool  would  be  enabled  to  make  a  first-class  fabric  at  a  low  cost,  and 
would  give  the  laboring  man  and  farmer  a  carpet  which  would  be 
intrinsically  cheaper  than  any  carpet  made. 
Yours,  truly, 

Thos.  L.  Leedom  Go.  (Bristol  Carpet  Mills), 
By  Charles  Leedom,  President, 
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AHEBICAN  CAEFET  HAHTTFACTTIKEBS  UBOE  THAT  THE  DXTTT 

PLACED  ON  CAEFET  WOOLS  BE  BEDTTCED. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  5, 1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  undersigned,  a  committee  of  the  carpet  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  States,  beg  to  submit: 

That  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  of  floor 
coverings  in  the  United  States  is  approximately  $75,000,000 ; 

That  the  industry  gives  employment  to  35,000  persons,  mostly 
skilled  laborers,  who  are  better  paid  than  the  employees  of  any  other 
branch  of  the  woolen  industry; 

That  the  wages  of  oj^eratives  in  carpet  mills  in  the  United  States 
are  two  and  one-half  times  higher  than  the  wages  paid  for  similar 
labor  in  any  other  country ; 

That  the  carpet  weavers  of  the  United  States  are  more  steadily 
employed  than  those  of  any  other  country ; 

That  the  value  of  the  annual  production  of  floor  coverings  in  the 
United  States  is  approximatelv  $65,000,000 ; 

That  the  prices  oi  floor  coverings  to  consumers  are  fully  50  per  cent 
less  than  they  were  fortj'  years  ago,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  prices  of 
the  following  varieties  of  carpetings  in — 

1875.  1908. 

Wntons   $3.25  $2.10 

Brussels 2.00  1. 15 

Tapestry 1.15  .  674 

Axmlnster 2.00  .90' 

Ingrain 1.05  .  52i 

That  the  present  duties  are  only  sufficient  to  measure  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  labor  at  home  and  abroad,  and  at  the  same  time  com- 
pensate for  the  high  duties  on  carpet  wools ; 

That  the  present  duties  have  not  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  make 
more  than  a  fair  return  upon  his  investment,  nor  have  they  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  a  monopoly  or  so-called  "  trust "  in  this  branch  of 
industry;  the  manufacturers  (about  140  in  number)  are  independent 
of  each  other  and  are  scattered  through  the  New  England  States, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania; 

We  do  not  desire  to  advocate  any  special  tariff  measure,  but  simply 
to  point  out  to  your  committee  that  under  the  present  tariff  on  carpet 
wools  a  great  and  unnecessary  hardship  is  inflicted  upon  the  manu- 
facturers of  carpets. 

Carpet  wools  are  exclusively  of  foreign  growth.  A  clear  line  of 
distinction  can  be  drawn  between  carpet  wools  and  wools  cla,ssified 
as  of  the  first  and  second  class;  therefore  any  duty  fixed  on  carpet 
wools  must  be  regarded  as  purely  a  duty  for  revenue,  and  it  has 
always  been  so  considered. 

The  present  rate  on  wools  of  the  third  class  or  carpet  wools  is  4 
cents  a  pound  if  the  value  be  12  cents  or  less  per  pound,  and  is  7 
cents  per  pound  if  the  value  be  over  12  cents  per  pound. 

We  submit  that  the  application  of  specific  rates  oased  on  the  value 
of  wool  is  unjust,  and  places  the  American  manufacturer  at  a  great 
disadvantage  with  his  foreign  competitors  in  the  purchase  or  his 
wools. 
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Carpet  wools  being  of  foreign  growth,  the  market  price  is  based  on 
the  value  in  foreign  markets ;  therefore,  when  the  price  is  at  the  low- 
duty  limit  the  foreign  competitors,  by  overbiddmg  the  American 
manufacturer  by  even  1  per  cent,  force  the  American  manufacturer 
to  pay  an  additional  3  cents  per  pound  in  duties,  an  advance  of  25 
per  cent  over  the  cost  to  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

As  the  limit  of  12  cents  is  based  on  the  market  value  at  the  time  of 
shipment  to  the  United  States,  it  leaves  the  American  manufacturer, 
although  he  has  purchased  his  wools  under  the  low-duty  limit,  with 
the  risk  of  an  advance  in  the  market  value  to  over  12  cents  between 
the  time  of  his  actual  purchase  and  the  delivery  of  the  wool  to  the 
transportation  company,  in  which  case  he  has  to  pay  3  cents  per 
pound  additional  duty. 

An  ad  valorem  duty  adapts  itself  in  every  instance  to  these  condi- 
tions, and  the  duty  is  high  or  low  according  to  the  value.  We  believe 
the  Government  will  get  more  duty  under  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
carpet  wools  than  under  a  specific  duty.  The  statistics  justify  this 
belief.  No  difficulty  will  be  round  in  fixing  the  value  of  these  wools, 
for  their  value  in  the  European  market  is  as  well  known  through  the 
market  reports  as  the  price  of  wheat,  corn,  or  cotton,  and  no  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  fixing  the  value  of  these  wools  under  the  law  of 
1890. 

Notwithstanding  this  hardship  under  which  we  have  labored  for 
the  past  ten  years,  we  would  prefer  to  have  the  present  schedules  con- 
tinue, rather  than  have  new  burdens  imposed  upon  us.  While  ours 
can  no  longer  be  considered  an  infant  industry,  yet  we  beg  to  remind 
your  committee  that  it  is  a  branch  of  manufacturing  that  has  always 
enjoved  protection,  and  the  present  state  of  the  industry  is,  we  claim, 
ample  justification  of  the  Government's  policy.  Even  with  this  pro- 
tection, American  manufacturers  of  floor  coverings  have  not  been 
able  to  invade  the  foreign  markets  as  some  other  industries  have 
done.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  was  supplying  the 
world  with  floor  coverings  before  a  power  loom  was  ever  erected  in 
the  United  States.  They  were  years  ahead  of  us  in  mastering  the 
arts  of  spinning  and  dyeing,  and  have  been  prompt  to  adopt  the 
latest  American  inventions  in  weaving  machinery,  so  that  a  loom  in 
England  can  turn  out  as  many  yards  of  fabric  per  day  as  a  loom  in 
the  United  States,  thus  making  the  difference  m  wages  a  real  and 
not  merely  an  apparent  factor  m  the  cost  of  production.  While  the 
power  loom  was  tne  product  of  American  inventive  genius,  yet  identi- 
cally the  same  looms  are  in  use  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  in  this  respect  the  American  manufacturer  enjoys  no 
advantage  over  his  foreign  competitor.  It  is  not  an  industry  that 
has  any  valuable  secrets  or  processes,  and  the  home  market  has  been 
held  for  the  American  manufacturer  only  because  of  the  protection 
continuously  afforded  since  1862,  except  when  the  Wilson  law  was 
in  effect,  when  the  importation  of  all  kinds  of  floor  coverings  in- 
creased largely  and  the  industry  in  this  country  experienced  a  period 
of  marked  depression. 

If  a  revision  of  the  tariff  at  this  time  means  a  lowering  of  rates, 
we  assume  that  no  reduction  will  be  made  in  the  specific  duties  relat- 
ing to  floor  coverings  without  a  corresponding  reduction  on  all  raw 
materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  including 
wool,  linen,  cotton,  jute,  and  dyes. 
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No  change  should  in  any  event  be  made  in  the  ad  valorem  rates  on 
carpets  and  ru^.  These  are  the  same  rates  fixed  by  the  McKinley 
and  Wilson  tariffs  and  the  same  rates  accorded  the  woolen  industry 
generally. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Robert  P.  Perkins,  Chairman^ 
President  Hartford  Carpet  Corporation^  ThompsonviUe^  Conn, 

Charles  F.  Fairbanks, 

Treasurer  Bigelow  Carpet  Company^  Boston^  Mass, 

Robert  Dornan, 

Doman  Bros,^  Philadelphia^  Pa, 

Geo.  McNeir, 
Vice-President  McCleary^  Wallin  <&  Crouse^  Amsterdam^  N.  Y. 

Committee. 


THE  NAVAJO  INDIAN  WOOIOBOWEBS  TTRGE  CONTINVED  PKO- 

TECTION  FOB  THEIB  CABFET  WOOLS. 

December  28,  1908. 
Hon.  iSereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairmwn  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  The  inclosed  letter  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
from  the  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Agency, 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  relative  to  the  import  duty  on  carpet  wool,  is 
transmitted  for  the  information  of  your  committee,  but  without 
recommendation. 

BespectfuUy,  James  RxTooiiPH  Garfield, 

Secretary  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Navajo  Indian  AoENcr, 
Fort  Defiance^  Ariz.^  December  10^  1908. 

Honorable  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Sir:  Information  has  reached  this  office,  and  from  a  source  con- 
sidered entirely  reliable,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  who 
have  the  matter  of  tariff  revision  under  discussion,  to  place  what  is 
known  as  carpet  wool  on  the  free  list.  As  this  wool  is  the  kind 
that  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest,  and  especially  the  Navajo  tribe, 
grow,  it  will  readilv  be  seen  that  to  place  carpet  wool  on  the  free  list 
would  work  a  haraship  on  the  Indians  who  depend  on  this  product 
for  a  livelihood.  Carpet  wool  now  carries  an  import  duty  of  4 
cents  per  pound  and  is  imported  in  great  quantities  from  Asia. 

I  therefore  respectfully  request  that  your  office  take  this  matter 
up  and,  if  possible,  prevent  the  placing  ot  this  item  on  the  free  list 
Very  respectiully, 

Peter  Paquette, 

Superintevident. 
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ABBOTT  WOBSTED  CO.,  OBAHITEVILLE,  MASS.,  STATES  THAT 
NO  CABFET  WOOLS  ENTEB  INTO  CLOTHINO. 


GRANrrBYiLLB,  Mass.,  January  16^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir  :  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  Theodore 
Justice,  as  a  part  of  his  testimony  given  December  2,  1908,  has  filed 
his  argument  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  made  January 
f).  1897,  without  qualifications  suitable  to  the  changed  circumst*inces 
of  the  present  time.  This  comparison  of  prices  is  for  1890  as  with 
1897,  and  his  conclusion  is  drawn  from  this  period.  If  the  prices 
of  ten  years  later,  say  1907,  show  a  marked  increase,  his  conclusion 
that  the  dividing  line  should  be  reduced  is  an  error  and  not  adapted 
to  present  conditions.  I  show  this  by  the  same  authority,  which  is  an 
excellent  one,  which  he  quotes,  viz,  the  circular  of  Messrs.  J.  L. 
Bowes  &  Bro.,  of  Liverpool,  England.  Assuming  the  correctness 
of  the  figures  of  1890  and  1897  quoted,  I  have  added  the  prices  of 
January,  1907,  in  a  parallel  column. 


Kind. 


Liveipool, 
January, 

1907, 
per pound. 


East  India  Candabar : 

Best  soft  white  C  and  O 

Pale  yellow 

Silt  India  Vicaneer: 

First  white  C  and  C 

Firrt  yellow 

Seccaidvellow 

India  joria: 

FICBt  white  C  and  C 

Firet  yellow  C  and  C 

Rrat  colored 

Eut  India  Pae  Pathinn: 

White 

Yellow 

Atft  India  Pathan«  white 

East  India  Vicaneer  and  Joria  coatae,  white. 
Bagdad: 

White,  wafihed.  superior  K 

White,  washed,  arerage  K 

Black,  washed,  superior  K 

Black,  washed,  average  K 

Fawn,  washed,  superior  K 

Fawn,  washed,  average  K 

China,  white,  washed,  average  C  and  C 

White,  extra  K 

White,  first  K 

White,  second 

TeDow,  extra  K 

Yellow,  average 

Donski: 
WaiJied— 

White,  combing.  Tagan rog 

Whire,  carding,  Taganrog 

White,  carding,  Moj^cow 

Kassapatcbia  (Turkey  nkin): 
Unwashed— 

First  white  C  and  C 

Second,  white  C  and  C 

Vlntt  colored 


xvncc 
101 

8i 


(•) 


10* 


lU 

m 

9 

8}-9t 
7i-7| 
6}-74 


9* 

8 


Liverpool, 
January. 

1897, 
per  pound. 


8 

7* 

7i 

9 

8 
7i 

lOi 
8 
7 

6|-7f 
6-7* 
51-6* 

7* 

61 

61 

6 

6* 

6 

6i 


10} 

yi 

8i 
10 

7i 


7* 

7 

7 


7i 
Ci 
6* 


Liverpool. 
October, 

1890, 
per  pound. 


Ri><e  since 
1897. 


Ptnce. 
9j 

8i 
84 

11* 
10 

81 

lU 
7i 
8 

64-7 
74 

84 
71 

74 
6} 
74 
64 
74 


114 

lOi 

9i  1 
10^ 
84  I 


Cent; 


81 
71 

74 


84 

7 

61 


6 

S4 
2i 

6 
44 


24 

5 

4 

Si 

44 

S 

24 


S4 


4 

34 
2 


a  No  quotation. 
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Kind. 


Oporto: 

Washed— 

White  fleece  C  and  0 

Yellow  fleece  Cand  (' 

Black  fleece  C  and  C 

Castel  Branco: 
Washed— 

White  fleece  K 

Yellow  fleece  K 

LambflK 

Iceland: 
Washed— 

White,  superior 

White,  averajfe 

White,  ordinary 

Scotch  Highland  fleece: 

White,  washed 

Scotch: 

Choicest  Haslock— 

White  combing,  washed 

White  carded ,  washed 

Average  bonnet,  washed 

Average  light  gray,  washed 
Average  dark  gray,  wa<^hcd . 

Georgian  second  clip  A  Iambs 

Kohorassan: 

First  clip  B,  washed— 

White  fleece 

Second  clip  B,  washed— 

White 


Liverpool, 
January, 

1907, 
per  pound. 


Pence. 

7i 


Liverpool, 
January, 

1897, 
per  pound. 


Pence. 


61 

6 


m 

2* 
n 


74 


8 

71 

7 
6i 
&I 
6} 


64 
64 


Liverpool, 

October, 

1890, 

per  pound. 


Pence. 


04 
61 
7 


12 


Rtoe  since 

1897. 


Ccntn. 


5 
3 


10} 

8 

»4 

^. 

6} 

5 

7 

74 

91 

i'i 

94 

8 

9 

7 

84 

7 

74 

4 

74 

4 

74' 

7i 


4 

4 


These  comparisons  show  that  the  prices  of  1907  average  0.04:64 
cent  per  pound  higher  than  the  prices  of  1897  and  0.0229  cent  per 
pound  higher  than  in  1890.  This  shows  that  to  make  conditions 
correspond  with  1890  the  limit  should  be  16  cents  instead  of  13  cents 
as  given  in  1890,  provided  that  it  is  deemed  best  to  put  in  a  limit 
and  have  conditions  the  same  as  formerly. 

The  Bagdad  wool,  China  lamb  wool,  Adrianople  skin,  Egyptian 
wool  and  Morocco  wools  were  arbitrarily  taken  out  of  Class  III 
and  put  into  Class  I  by  tariff  of  1897.  No  quotations  of  them  are 
given  in  the  list  of  carpet  wools  issued  by  J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro. 
Necessarily  these  being  ruled  out  of  carpet  wools,  the  comparison  of 
prices  is  made  between  the  49  kinds  of  wool  in  the  circular  of  J.  L. 
Bowes  &  Bro.  in  1897  and  the  30  kinds  in  the  circular  of  1907.  But 
as  the  circular  for  1907  contains  169  kinds  of  carpet  wool  and  the 
other  circular  of  1897  about  187  kinds,  it  is  evident  that  all  kinds 
were  not  presented  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Justice,  nor  is  it  necessary, 
as  30  kinds  will  give  quite  as  good  an  illustration  as  will  be  needed. 

Taking  out  from  Class  III  the  Bagdad  wool  and  the  other  kinds 
mentioned  was  unjust,  as  the  classification  by  blood,  which  is  the  basis 
the  various  classes  should  have  adhered  to  throughout,  especially  as 
all  wools  are  taken  out  of  Class  III  and  put  int.o  Class  I  as  soon  as 
they  show  traces  of  Merino  blood,  and  these  wools,  especially  the 
Bagdad  and  Egyptian,  show  no  such  trace,  and  their  being  ruled  out 
is  a  distinct  injury  to  carpet  manufacturers. 

The  fact  is  that  the  prices  in  1897  were  below  normal.  Several 
years  of  depression  had  preceded  it  and  resulted  in  an  accu- 
mulation of  wool,  and  the  price  had  fallen  off  in  consequence.  Also 
the  ratio  between  silver  and  ffold  favored  the  United  States,  which 
was  fairly  established  on  a  gold  basis. 
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It  would  not  be  fair  to  quote  the  prices  of  1908,  as  that  was  in 
the  middle  of  tlie  last  panic,  and  the  little  wool  that  was  sold  was 
sacrificed  to  relieve  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  importer.  The  cir- 
cular of  Messrs.  J.  L.  Bowes  &  Bro.  for  January,  1909,  is  not  yet 
issued,  and  that  will  show  that  prices  have  appreciated  and  are 
nearly  those  of  1907,  with  a  prospect  of  being  fully  as  high  within 
three  months.  The  prices  of  1907  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  prevail 
in  the  future,  in  view  of  the  limited  production,  and  should  be  used 
in  the  consideration  of  a  tariff  to  be  made  in  1909  instead  of  a  table 
compiled  twelve  years  earlier,  because,  as  shown,  the  average  rise 
|)er  pound  is  0.0i64  cent  per  pound  over  the  prices  of  1897. 

Before  the  tariff  of  1897  the  classification  by  blood  was  adhered 
to,  and  the  taking  out  of  Class  III  of  Bagdad,  Ejs;yptian,  Castel, 
Branco,  etc.,  was  considerably  to  the  detriment  of  the  American 
carpet  manufacturer,  who  had  used  these  wools  to  very  good  advan- 
tage in  making  the  best  grades  of  Brussels  and  Wilton  carpets,  and 
without  any  apparent  advantage  to  anyone  else.  As  a  result,  since 
Bagdad  and  Egyptian  are  denied  to  the  American  carpet  manu- 
facturer, they  have  usually  been  sold  in  England  at  prices  below 
the  real  value,  as  compared  to  other  carpet  wools  which  are  allowed 
to  the  American  manufacturer. 

This  hardship  is  the  greater  because  many  carpet-wool  producing 
countries  are  using  more  of  their  wools  in  home  manufactures  year 
by  vear  as  in  the  case  of  Russia  and  Turkey  in  Asia,  or  improving 
their  wools  by  the  admixture  of  Merino  or  English  blood,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  In  the  earlier  years  of  my  manu- 
facturing experience  it  was  not  uncommon  to  receive  30,000  bales  of 
carpet  wool  from  Russia:  now  it  is  several  years  since  we  have  re- 
ceived as  many  as  5,000  bales.  Cordova  wool  from  the  Argentine 
Republic  has  been  reduced  from  15,000,000  pounds  to  about  5,000,000 
pounds  by  the  improving  of  the  sheep  and  spread  of  agriculture  over 
the  wild  land.  This  also  applies  to  the  Valpariso  wool  coming  from 
Chile.  It  is  not  so  very  many  years  back  when  we  used  to  get  about 
1'2,000,000  pounds  from  this  country,  while  of  late  years  we  have 
been  getting  about  400,000  pounds  a  year.  This  decrease  in  the 
supplv  of  carpet  wool  and  the  increase  in  the  demand  from  our 
rapidly  growing  population,  renders  the  carpet- wool  manufacturer 
the  more  anxious  that  the  long  tested  classification  by  blood  shall  not 
be  curtailed  in  any  way. 

The  total  amount  or  wool  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the 
last  eight  years  is — 


Year. 


1W)-i»l 

19i">!-2 

1*1' -3 '..'. 

l^f>-*...  .  .     ... 

I'til-.S 

lo».7 "",'.".[ 

1W7-9 * 

Total  eight  years 
Aven^ 


Classes  I 
and  II. 

Class  III. 

32,865,844 

69, 315, 2m 
M.747.5:« 
r>5.999.M:) 
134,407.321 
98,336,137 
91,726.655 
59, 130, 8-13 

67,127.159 

93,8-12.199 
119, 397. 26.S 
114,8H0,2:v6 
112.292.726 

97,f|02.153 
108. 8«8. 982 

66,849,681 

59<;.  526. 164 
72,065,645 

791.180,401 
98,897,560 

DomevHc  pro- 
duction. 


288, 636.  fi21 
:V>2. 502,  :'.82 
316.:^1,032 
287, 450. 000 
291,7H.S,032 

2<>ri,  4H8. 4:w 

2<18, 715, 1.30 
a  307, 000.  (XK) 

2,3S7.916.635 
298, 489, 580 


•Estimated. 
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This  shows  an  average  of  298,000,000  pounds  of  domestic  prodnoed 
and  72,000,000  pounds  of  forei^  of  Classes  I  and  II  imported  yearly 
in  the  past  eight  years.  That  is,  the  domestic  producer  fumi^es  80 
per  cent  of  the  wool  required  for  clothing  and  onl^  the  remaining 
20  per  cent  has  to  be  imported.  During  the  same  time  the  average 
amount  of  carpet  wools  imported  annually  was  99,000,000  pouncb, 
and  the  amount  produced  in  this  country  practically  nothing.  The 
I)est  advices  I  can  obtain  place  the  amount  at  from  1,000,000  to 
1,500,000  pounds  of  short  wools,  but  as  we  have  not  used  any  do- 
mestic wools  for  many  years  and  most  other  manufacturers  have  not 
and  there  are  no  reports  of  their  sale  for  carpet  purposes,  I  tliink 
my  estimate  fully  high  enough. 

The  classification  by  blood  before  mentioned  put  into  Class  HI  as 
carpet  wools  only  wools  of  the  native  sheep  not  improved  by  Merino 
or  English  blood.  Therefore  carpet  wools  come  either  from  semi- 
barbarous  countries  or  countries  whose  inhabitants  are  decidedly 
not  enterprising.  For  the  native  sheep  is  always  small  and  not 
heavily  covered  with  wool,  so  its  fleece  is  light  and  it  produces  fev^-er 
pounds  of  coarse  wool,  which  sells  at  a  lower  price  than  the  wool  of  a 
sheep  improved  by  Merino  or  English  blood.  The  improved  sheep 
is  also  larger  and  grows  nearly  twice  the  weight  of  wool  that  the 
native  sheep  does,  so  the  American  woolgrower  has  shown  his  usual 
good  judgment  in  devoting  his  time  and  effort  in  raising  wools  of 
Classes  I  and  II  of  which  72,000,000  pounds  more  than  he  grows  are 
rwiuired  each  year  and  which  brings  him  a  much  better  price  than 
carpet  wool. 

To  summarize,  the  American  people  during  the  past  eight  years 
have  required  for  their  needs  yearly  370,000,C^  pounds  of  wool  for 
clothing  purposes,  of  which  the  American  woolgrower  furnished 
80  and  20  pjer  cent  was  imported,  and  99,000,000  pounds  of  carpet 
wool,  of  which  the  American  grower  furnished  about  1  per  cent  or 
less  of  the  amount  required.  In  assessing  the  duty  on  carpet  wool, 
therefore,  we  would  ask  that  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
our  whole  supply  has  to  be  imported  from  foreipi  countries,  that  the 
tariff  may  be  so  levied  as  not  to  be  unnecessarily  burdensome.  We 
recognize  that  our  Government  will  require  revenue,  and  it  is  fair 
that  carpet  wool,  an  imported  commodity,  should  pay  its  share,  but 
the  manner  of  its  assessmsr  so  it  will  give  about  the  same  revenue  as 
now  can  be  greatly  improved. 

As  the  law  is  at  present  we  can  buy  wools  in  the  countries  of 
growth  and  pay  11.95  cents  per  pound  for  them  and  bring  them  in 
at  4  cents  duty,  but  if  our  foreign  competitor  goes  in  and  raises  the 
price  to  12.05  cents  per  pound  and  we  then  buy  we  have  to  pay  7 
cents  per  pound  duty.  We  can  not  afford  that,  as  our  margin  of 
profit  does  not  allow  it,  so  he  has  to  have  his  own  way  until  he  is 
supplied.  Then,  perhaps,  prices  may  recede,  so  we  buy  some  after  he 
has  made  his  selections,  or  we  are  unable  to,  and  hunt  for  wool 
elsewhere. 

To  make  the  best  grades  of  gotxls  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  carpet 
wool  are  often  blended,  and  we  wish  to  have  access  to  markets  at  all 
times,  that  we  may  keep  up  our  blends,  as  experience  has  shown  to 
be  best.  As  it  is  now,  we  often  have  to  rush  into  buving  wools  when 
we  can  get  them,  instead  of  when  we  want  them,  because  we  must 
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take  them  when  they  are  under  the  12-cent  limit  for  fear  they  should 
go  above  it. 

This  makes  our  expenses  for  interest  and  banking  facilities  and 
storage  very  large,  as  our  wools  have  to  be  purchased  so  far  ahead  of 
our  consumptive  wants,  and  as  was  the  case  last  year,  we  all  had  to 
stand  a  severe  decline  on  a  much  larger  amount  of  wool  than  we 
should  have  been  obliged  to  had  our  tariff  been  more  elastic. 

I  wish  to  quote  briefly  from  one  of  the  letters  I  received  bearing  on 
this  subject: 

The  woo]  schedule  under  which  we  import  carpet  wools  at  the  present  time 
i9,  in  my  oT^inion,  very  crude  and  very  unfair.  It  has  been  possible  to  worls 
nnder  it  only  because  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  arbitrary 
dividing  line  of  12  cents  has  been  the  cause  of  innumerable  disputes  between 
the  Government  and  the  importer,  as  the  payment  of  3  cents  additional  duty  or 
the  saving  of  the  same  has  depended  on  the  ability  of  the  Government  on  the 
one  hand  to  force  the  value  a  shade  over  the  12  cents  or  the  ability  of  the 
importer  on  the  other  hand  to  force  the  value  down  to  or  below  12  cents.  Thus 
there  has  arisen  the  temptation  to  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  importer  or  to 
unfair  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  At  the  same  time  there  has 
been  gross  injustice.  There  should  be  no  such  thing  as  the  difference  of  3  cents 
l)er  pound  duty  depending  on  whether  the  insurance  on  the  invoice  covered  the 
wool  before  it  was  paciced  or  after  it  was  paciced.  Or  whether  the  tying  of  the 
ropes  around  the  bales  had  been  done  before  the  purchase  of  the  wool  or  after- 
wards. Or  whether  the  1  per  cent  brokerage  was  for  attending  to  the  sorting 
or  washing  of  the  wool,  or  merely  for  bringing  the  buyer  and  seller  together 
after  the  goods  were  ready  for  shipment  In  other  words,  under  the  present 
tariff  a  dispute  us  to  an  item  even  as  small  as  one-fourth  of  1  per  cent  is  some- 
times sufficient  to  cause  an  addition  to  the  duty  of  25  per  cent  of  its  value. 

Obviously  such  a  condition  in  tariff  making  is  wrong  and  should 
be  corrected. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
Class  III  wools,  usually  known  as  "  carpet  wools,"  as  far  back  as 
1870,  when  I  entered  the  employment  of  the  Abbot  Company,  who 
were  at  that  time  well-known  spinners  of  carpet  yams,  both  worsted 
and  woolen.  Six  years  later  I  became  a  partner  in  the  firm,  and  so 
continued  until  its  business  was  taken  over  by  the  Abbot  Worsted 
Company  in  1900,  of  which  I  am  the  treasurer,  and  during  this  time 
have  manufactured  into  yams  carpet  wools  largely  exceeding  60,000,- 
000  pounds  in  quantity.  - 1  wish  to  add  that  none  of  this  has  gone  into 
tho  manufacture  of  clotlies  for  men's  and  women's  wear,  as  we  manu- 
farture  exclusively  for  established  firms  weaving  carpets,  who  run 
their  mills  in  direct  competition  with  some  large  corporations  who 
weave  carpets  and  also  spin  the  yarns  they  consume.  We  also  manu- 
facture worsted  yarns  made  from  Russian  camel's  hair,  which  is 
included  in  Class  III,  but  these  yams  are  used  for  oil  press  cloth 
and  camel's-hair  belting.  I  claim,  therefore,  that  I  look  upon  the 
use  of  carpet  wools  from  the  standpoint  of  the  carpet  manufacturer 
only. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Abbot  Worsted  Company, 

A.  J.  Abbot,  Treasurer. 
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STATEHEHT  OF  OEOBOE  MoNEIB,  OF  HEW  TOBK  CITT,  IH  BEHALF 

OF  LOWEB  DUTIES  ON  CABPET  WOOLS. 

Wednesday,  February  10,  1909. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  McNeir.  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the  time  of  your  committee 
has  been  taken  up  on  wools  of  the  first  and  second  class.  I  should 
like  to  be  heard  for  a  few  minutes  in  behalf  of  the  users  of  wools  of 
the  third  class,  which  exceed  in  volume  of  importation  the  wools  of 
the  first  and  the  second  class. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  these  carpet  wools,  so  called,  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  other  lines  of  gooas;  and  from  the  duties 
that  have  been  placed  upon  these  wools,  both  in  the  McKinley  bill  and 
in  the  Dingley  bill,  certainly  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
must  have  been  influenced  to  some  extent  by  that  statement  It  has 
been  made  and  reiterated  by  men  of  prominence  in  the  business,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  in  tariff  making  since  1867  when  the  carj^t 
interests  have  broken  away  from  the  National  Association  of  "Wix^l 
Manufacturers  and  have  elected  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  sink  or 
swim,  increased  duties  or  lower  duties.  We  want  nothing  more  to 
do  with  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  m  arrang- 
ing the  duties  on  third-class  wools.  We  have  had  our  experience  on 
that. 

We  represent  an  interest,  gentlemen,  that  has  $75,000,000  invested. 
It  employs  40,000  laborers,  and  skilled  laborers  at  that.  We  have  no 
secret  processes  in  our  business.  We  make  our  goods  in  this  country 
on  the  same  looms  that  are  used  in  England,  and  if  they  do  not  turn 
out  as  many  vards  of  carpet  per  loom  m  that  country  as  we  do  it  is 
because  they  have  not  the  d?mand  for  it. 

We  turn  over  our  capital  once  per  annum.  No  great  fortunes  have 
been  made  in  the  carpet  business.  Carpets  are  as  staple  as  sugar,  and 
you  gentlemen  would  be  surprised  if  I  took  vour  time  to  tell  you  the 
net  profit  to  mills  in  this  country  on  a  single  yard  of  carpet  of  any 
grade  that  you  might  select.  It  is  only  by  turning  over  a  large  out- 
put and  a  large  product  that  those  mills  have  been  able  to  make  any 
money  at  all. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  goods  that  are  made  in  this  country  are  sold 
west  of  the  Ohio  Kiver.  The  great  West  is  the  growing  customer  for 
the  carpet  business  of  the  United  States.  We  are  protectionists  on 
principle.  We  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  rate  that  you  gentle- 
men put  on  first  and  second  class  wools  to  protect  the  woolgrower. 
But  when  we  come  before  you  with  a  class  of  wool  not  a  pound  of 
which  is  raised  in  the  United  States,  that  does  not  displace  a  dollar's 
worth  of  any  American  product,  and  ask  you  to  give  us  a  revenue 
duty,  we  think  we  are  doing  all  that  can  be  expected  of  us,  even  as 
protectionists. 

We  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  foreign  markets  for  carpet 
wools,  ^^^len  the  Dinglev  bill  was  enacted  and  certain  carpet  wools 
were  taken  out  of  the  third  class  and  put  into  the  first  class,  what 
was  the  result?  Did  it  benefit  the  first  and  second  class  people? 
Not  at  all.  But  it  resulted  in  those  particular  wools  being  kept  out 
of  the  United  States;  and  Bagdads  and  Adrianoples  and  China  lamb? 
and  Egyptians  are  being  sold  to-day  at  less  money  in  London  than 
they  were  when  they  came  in  under  the  third  class  and  were  open  to 
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the  carpet  manufacturers.  Not  a  dollar's  worth  of  these  wools, 
figuratively  speaking  (somebody  might  have  brought  in  a  few  bales 
for  samples,  but,  figuratively  speaking,  not  a  dollar  of  these  wools), 
has  oome  into  the  country  since  they  were  put  into  the  third  class. 

The  demand  for  carpet  wools  is  growing  m  Japan,  in  China,  and 
in  Russia;  so  that  it  is  not  onljr  a  question  with  us  of  the  rate  of  dutv 
we  pay  on  carpet  wools,  but  it  is  a  serious  question  to  get  them  at  all. 
You  gentlemen  will  find  by  the  statistics  published  by  the  Treasury 
Department  that  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  carpet  wools  that 
have  come  in  under  the  high  duty  have  steadily  increased,  until  last 
year  quite  one-half  of  them,  or  46,000,000  pounds,  came  into  this 
country  and  paid  the  high  duty. 

The  Chaibman.  Because  they  were  worth  over  12  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  McNbib.  Because  they  were  worth  over  12  cents  a  pound.  We 
were  driv^i  to  the  higher-priced  goods  because  the  demand  for  the 
low-prioed  goods  was  so  great 

These  goods  are  not  fit,  to  begin  with,  for  the  manufacture  of  any- 
thing but  carpets;  and  there  is  not  a  spinner  in  the  United  States 
jf  clothing  yams  that  will  stand  up  here  and  admit  that  he  uses 
carpet  wools  to  make  his  worsteds  out  of.  They  do  not  want  to 
be  known  as  spinners  of  carpet  wools.  When  this  question  came  up, 
and  the  statement  was  made  by  Theodore  Justice  ten  years  ago  that 
a  large  quantity  of  carpet  wools  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
other  ^oods  than  carpets,  the  carpet  trade  went  to  work  and  secured 
affidavits — ^not  unsupported  statements,  not  the  general  statement  of 
Mr.  Theodore  Justice  or  anybody  else,  but  they  produced  the  sworn 
affidavits  of  men  engaged  m  the  importation  of  third-class  wools, 
men  whose  character  for  honesty  ana  integrity  were  fully  eaual  to 
that  of  ITieodore  Justice  or  anybody  else  in  the  business;  ana  these 
figures  proved  that  not  U  per  cent  of  the  96,000,000  pounds  of  carpet 
wools  brought  into  the  United  States  had  ever  been  used  in  any  other 
line  of  business.  And  some  of  these  affidavits  further  showed  that 
where  they  had  sold  a  bale  or  two  of  these  carpet  wools  to  spinners 
or  woolen  manufacturers  as  sample  bales,  they  had  been  returned  to 
them  at  any  price  they  chose  to  pay  for  them,  because  they  could  not 
be  used  in  the  spinning  business. 

We  do  not  want  anything  from  this  committee  that  is  not  fair. 
Bat  we  do  not  want  our  industry  mixed  up  any  longer  with  wools 
of  the  first  class,  or  wools  of  the  second  class,  or  any  other  line  of 
woolen  manufacturing  in  this  country.  We  have  no  secrets  to  keep 
from  this  conunittee.  Every  dollar's  worth  of  wool  that  we  have 
been  able  to  trace — and  we  think  we  have  traced  it  all — goes  into 
carpet  manufacture,  and  nowhere  else.  We  have  in  this  room  to-day 
one  of  the  largest  independent  spinners  of  carpet  wools,  who  will 
testifv  before  this  committee  that  he  does  not  sell  an  ounce  of  it 
outside  of  the  carpet  mills. 

Let  us  have  fair  plaj  on  this  matter.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  a  large 
quantity  of  this  wool  is  going  into  other  lines  of  industry,  we  have 
nothing  to  say;  and  you  can  put  the  duty  where  you  like,  and  we 
will  put  it  all  on  the  goods,  as  we  are  doing  to-day ;  and  the  public, 
Qie  consumers,  the  largest  consuming  country  of  carpets  in  the 
world,  will  have  to  stand  that  price.  We  can  not  stand  it  We  can 
act  stand  it  to-day.    You  can  put  that  duty  wherever  you  like,  if  you 
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are  satisfied^  gentlemen,  that  these  wools  do  go  into  any  oth^r  line 
of  industry.  But  the  evidence  before  you  should  be  something  more 
than  the  unsupported  statement  of  anybody. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Theodore  Justice  does  not 
produce  any  new  arguments  to  you,  but  he  prints  in  this  record  a 
statement  which  he  made  to  you  ten  years  ago,  as  if  the  conditions  in 
the  wool  business,  the  manufacturing  business,  and  everything  else, 
had  not  changed  in  this  country  in  uie  last^  ten  years.  He  has  pre- 
sented to  you  tables,  diagrams,  charts,  statistics  of  every  kind  and 
nature.  He  has  told  you  almost  the  number  of  time^  that  the  sheep 
bleat  out  on  the  plains  of  Australia  and  South  America;  and  bear  in 
mind  that  he  is  a  domestic  wool  broker,  and  if  these  carpet  wools  go 
into  any  other  manufactures  they  must  displace  some  part  of  his  busi- 
ness. This  is  the  one  subject  on  earth  that  Theodore  Justice  ought  to 
know  something  about  It  is  the  one  subject  on  earth  that  he  ought 
to  be  able  to  prove  to  this  committee.  And  yet  not  a  single  figure  has 
he  ever  produced  before  vou  in  the  twenty  years  that  he  has  been  agi- 
tating this  subject,  but  he  contents  himself  with  showing  you  a  $12 
suit  of  clothes  (and  he  does  not  even  claim  that  that  was  made  out  of 
carpet  wools)  and  with  publishing  broadcast  to  the  American  wool- 
growers,  in  order  to  get  them  more  dissatisfied  with  third-class  wools 
Qian  they  have  ever  been  before,  the  statement  that  an  automobile  coat 
has  been  made  out  of  carpet  wools — ^as  if  one  swallow  would  make  a 
spring,  or  one  automobile  coat  would  establish  a  great  industry. 

Why,  gentlemen,  if  5  per  cent  of  these  goods  went  into  some  other 
lines  of  manufacture,  it  would  be  no  reason  why  the  great  carpet  in- 
dustry of  this  country  should  be  penalized,  because,  forsooth,  a  few 
pounds  of  this  stuff  might  go  into  something  else.  We  are  prepar- 
ing, and  whether  he  prMuces  his  evidence  or  not  we  propose  to  give 
you  in  a  few  days,  the  statistics  of  the  consumption  of  carpet  wools 
m  thi?  country  We  are  going  to  give  them  to  you  from  the  men 
who  uf»  them ;  and  if  you  can  see  where  there  are  any  carpet  wools 
left  to  go  into  any  other  line  of  business  when  we  present  you  these 
figures,  then,  as  I  said  before,  if  they  interfere  with  any  American 
industry,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  have  you  put  any  duty  you  like 
on  them. 

We  believe  that  these  carpet  wools,  these  third-class  wools,  should 
have  an  ad  valorem  duty.  We  believe  that  it  is  the  fairest  duty 
that  can  be  imposed  upon  them.  They  are  well-known  wools.  The 
distinction  and  the  classification  that  the  United  States  Government 
has  always  recognized  and  observed  since  the  law  of  1868  has  been 
one  of  blood.  Third-class  wools  are  distinguished  as  '^  native  wools." 
It  is  the  wool  off  of  the  backs  of  the  native  sheep.  Your  present  law 
and  the  McKinley  law  provided  that  when  these  sheep  are  crossed 
with  merino  or  the  English  wools,  they  should  immediately  be  taken 
out  of  the  third  class  and  put  into  the  first  or  second  one.  So  that 
these  wools  being  sold  at  public  sale  in  London  almost  entirely,  they 
being  wools  of  a  classification  and  a  distinction  that  make  them 
easily  discernible  and  distinguished  from  other  wools,  there  is  no 
reason  why,  if  the  machinery  of  this  Government  is  properly  oper- 
ated, an  ad  valorem  duty  on  carpet  wools  can  not  be  honestly  and 
fairly  collected. 

The  present  duty  of  4  cents  on  wools  costing  less  than  12  cents  op- 
erated very  well  until  about  five  years  ago,  when  the  scarcity  of  wools 
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forced  us  to  buy  the  wools  that  pay  the  high  duty ;  and  that  quantity 
has  steadily  increased,  until  now  one-half  of  all  the  third-class  wools 
brought  into  the  country  pay  the  high  duty.  We  submit  to  you  that 
the  price  of  carpets  to  the  consumers  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
has  decreased  50  per  cent,  owin^  to  the  competition  at  home.  ll  this 
duty  is  r^uced  the  consumer  wul  get  the  benefit  of  every  dollar  of  it 
Carpet  prices  will  go  down  in  proportion  to  the  amount  that  you 
reduce  the  duty  on  carpet  wools. 

If  you  say,  "How  about  your  compensatory  duties?"  we  say, 
"Reduce  thqpi  in  the  same  proportion  that  you  reduce  the  duty  on 
the  raw  material."  We  are  entirely  willing  to  take  our  chances  on 
that  If  you  say  that  there  is  some  difficulty  about  arranging  the 
compensatory  duties  on  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool,  our  answer  is 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  found  in  doing  it  under  the  McKinley 
bill,  where  we  had  ad  valorem  duties  wijth  a  dividing  line.  There  is 
a  far  greater  danger  of  fraud  and  corruption  with  a  dividing  line 
than  there  is  in  an  ad  valorem  rate.  The  dividing  line  has  put  a 
penalty  upon  the  carpet  manufacturers  of  this  country  for  ten  years, 
that  it  will  take  us  twenty  years  to  make  up  for.  We  go  to  these 
auctions  and  we  bid  the  wool  up  to  11 J  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
Englishman  immediately  bids  it  up  to  12^  cents,  and  we  are  put  out 
of  that  sale.  We  stay  tnere  and  wait  until  he  has  supplied  his  wants, 
and  he  gets  the  pick  of  the  wool.  Why?  Because  if  we  follow  him, 
and  bi<ri2J  cents  for  our  goods,  we  inmiediately  raise  our  duty  75 
per  cent    We  pay  7  cents  duty  instead  of  4  cents. 

The  result  is  that  we  not  only  have  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  our 
wool,  but  we  get  an  inferior  quality  of  wool  oesides.  And  we  submit 
to  this  comnuttee  that  with  the  growing  scarcity  of  wools  of  the 
third  class,  these  wools  that  were  taken  out  of  the  third  class  under  the 
Dingley  bill  and  put  into  the  first  class,  which  do  not  come  into  this 
country  at  all  now  at  any  price,  should  be  restored  to  the  third  class ; 
that  we  should  be  allowed  to  select  our  carpet  wools  from  any  wools 
of  the  native  sheep  that  we  can  find  anywhere,  and  you  will  find 
that  under  an  ad  valorem  duty  of,  say,  25  per  cent  on  third-class 
wools  the  Government  would  not  get  le^s  revenue,  but  in  all  proba- 
bility more;  because  the  carpet  men,  under  such  an  ad  valorem  duty, 
could  afford  to  buy  a  better  class  of  wools,  which  is  now  taken  away 
from  them  by  the  Englishman,  because  of  this  dividing  line. 

I  have  only  one  thing  further  to  say,  and  that  is  that  I  should  like 
to  repeat  once  more  that  if  the  committee  is  influenced  in  the  slight- 
est degree  by  these  general  statements  and  rumors  (for  that  is  all  they 
amount  to  up  to  date)  that  carpet  wools  enter  into  the  manufacture 
of  anything  but  carpets  in  this  country,  I  trust  they  will  wait  until 
we  can,  wimin  a  week,  furnish  them  with  the  statistics  of  the  actual 
consumption  of  these  wools-  If  they  do  go  into  other  things,  then  the 
duty  ought  to  be  maintained  where  it  is  or  increased.  But  if  they  do 
not  go  into  the  other  things,  then  we  think  we  are  entitled  to  a  lower 
duty — a  specific  duty  if  the  committee  leans  to  specific  duties,  pro- 
vided you  make  it  low  enough,  or  an  ad  valorem  duty,  preferably. 

We  will  file  those  figures  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  said  that  there  was  present  an  "  independent 
carpet  man.*'    Is  there  a  trust  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets? 

Mr.  McNkib.  No,  sir;  and  there  never  has  been. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  I  did  not  understand  your  expression  "  an  independ- 
ent carpet  man." 

Mr.  McNeib.  a  man  who  buys  the  carpet  wools  and  spins  the  yarns 
and  sells  them  to  carpet  manufacturers  who  do  not  spin  their  own 
yams — ^that  is  what  I  mean  by  an  independent  spinner.  Many 
carpet  manufacturers  spin  their  own  yams.  There  are  some  spin- 
ners who  spin  nothing  but  carpet  wools,  and  sell  those  yams  to  the 
carpet  mills. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Has  there  been  recently  a  meeting  of  the  carpet  peo- 
ple looking  toward  organization? 

Mr.  McNeib.  There  has  been,  yes,  sir;  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed. There  are  140  carpet  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
and  this  committee  of  ten  that  was  appointed  represents  140  concerns. 

Mr.  Gaines.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  do  what? 

Mr.  McNeir.  To  lay  before  this  committee  the  statistics  of  the 
consumption  of  carpet  wools,  to  counteract  this  general  statement 
that  has  been  made  that  they  go  into  other  manufactures,  and  to 
lay  before  the  committee  a  statement  of  what  the  carpet  manufac- 
turers believe  should  be  the  duty  on  third-class  wools. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Has  there  been  a  meeting  of  the  carpet  people  look- 
ing toward  a  combination  of  their  interests,  or  the  organization  of  a 
central  selling  agency,  or  other  device  of  similar  nature? 

Mr.  McNeir.  Four  or  five  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  get 
the  ingrain  manufacturers  to  consign  their  ^oods  to  one  selling  agent, 
but  not  to  combine  their  businesses  or  their  plants  or  their  capital. 
That  attempt  failed,  however. 

Mr.  Gaines.  There  has  been  no  similar  meeting  recently? 

Mr.  McNeir.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir;  and  I  think  I  would  be  apt 
to  know  of  it  if  there  was  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Gaines.  When  you  correct  your  remarks,  will  you  put  in  the 
definition  which  you  think  would  be  a  proper  one  in  the  law  to  define 
carpet  wools,  or  wools  of  the  third  class? 

Mr.  McNeir.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  be  glad  ta 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  Do  you  think  4  cents  is  too  high  on  that  12-cent 
wool? 

Mr.  McNeir.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mn  LoNQWORTH.  Four  cents  is  reasonable? 

Mr.  McNeir.  If  we  are  to  have  a  specific  duty,  I  think  4  cents 
would  be  a  reasonable  duty  on  all  carpet  wools. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Suppose  that  the  committee  did  not  care  to  make 
an  ad  valorem  duty  there ;  would  you  not  be  in  a  good  deal  better  po- 
sition if  you  started  at  4  cents,  say,  and  then  went  gradually  up  at 
so  many  cents  a  pound?  What  I  mean  is,  instead  oi  a  sudden  jump 
from  4  to  7  cents,  would  yoti  not  be  in  a  better  position  if  ttie  duty 
went  up,  say,  4,  4^,  5,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  McNeir.  Of  course,  Mr.  Longworth,  that  would  be  an  improve- 
ment upon  the  present  rates ;  but  dividing  lines  have  been,  as  I  said 
before,  a  very  pernicious  thing  in  the  fnanufacture  of  carpets.  They 
have  lorced  us  to  take  a  bac^  seat  at  the  sales  of  carpet  wools  on 
the  other  side;  and  we  have  not  only  been  obliged  later  on  to  pay 
more  monev  for  our  goods,  but  we  have  taken  the  scum — what  was 
left  after  the  German,  French,  and  British  manufacturers  had  sup- 
plied their  wants. 
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Mr.  Clark.  What  ad  valorem  rate  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  McNsiB.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  anv  carpet  wools  raised  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McNiaR.  Not  that  I  know  of ,  sir.  Perhaps  there  might  be  a 
few  skirtings  or  dunlocks  or  something  of  that  kind;  but  it  would 
not  amount  to  half  a  million  poun(&  a  year  that  I  have  ever 
heard  of. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  of  our  wool  is  too  fine  for  the  carpet  business? 

Mr.  McNkhl  Yes,  sir.  We  must  have,  Mr.  Clark,  in  carpet  wools 
a  wool  that  comes  just  as  near  bein^  hair  as  it  can  be,  and  yet  has 
the  constituent  elements  of  wool,  and  will  spin  without  cracking  and 
splitting,  and  will  take  dyes. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  this  man  Justice  is  a  producer  of  American  wool, 
what  is  his  business  with  carpet  wools? 

Mr.  MgNeir.  I  can  not  ima^iae.  sir — I  can  not  imagine.  He  has 
no  more  to  do  with  it  than  uie  King  of  Siam,  unless  it  displaces 
some  of  the  American  wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  Another  thing :  Suppose  we  should  adopt  this  prop- 
ofiitioQ  of  yours,  and  put  a  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  it— how 
much  cheaper  would  carpets  be  i 

Mr.  MgNeir.  Just  so  much,  sir,  as  would  be  measured  by  the 
reduction  in  the  duty;  for  we  are  putting  every  dollar  of  the  duty 
on  the  carpets  to-day,  and  we  would  only  be  too  glad  to  take  it  off, 
because  we  would  then  sell  2  yards  of  carpet  where  we  now  sell 
1.  The  cheaper  we  can  get  the  price  of  these  goods  the  greater 
will  be  the  vmume  of  our  business,  and  the  greater  the  consumption. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  take  the  trouble  to  run  these  specific 
rates  out  to  see  what  ad  valorem  duty  they  would  make? 

Mr.  McNeir.  The  present  specific  rates? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  MgNeir.  About  85  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  want  it  made  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  McNehl  Yes,  sir;  without  a  aividing  line. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  do  not  think  that  anybody  can  rig  up  a 
scheme  by  which  they  can  make  clothing  out  of  this  carpet  wool? 

Mr.  McNeir.  They  never  have,  Mr.  Clark,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
will,  for  the  reason  that  the  wool  is  not  suitable  for  clothing  purposes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  the  American  woolgrowers  generally  care 
about  carpet  wools,  then? 

ilr.  McNeir.  I  do  not  understand  that  proposition  either;  except 
that  an  honorable  Senator,  who  represents  one  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain States,  said  to  me  the  other  day :  "  Mr.  McNeir,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  fact  is,  but  somebody  went  through  our  country  at  one 
time  and  told  the  people  that  third-class  wools  were  displacing  their 
wools,  and  they  have  believed  it  ever  since." 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  is  your  factory  ? 

Mr.  McNeir.  The  factories  that  1  am  connected  with  are  in  Am- 
sterdam, N.  Y. — ^two  of  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  think  carpets  would  go  down  ? 

Mr.  McNeir.  I  am  sure  of  it,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  for  your  proposition,  then.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  McNeir,  I  suppose  the  reason  that  this  duty 
Was  placed  on  carpet  wools  was  on  the  statement  of  such  people  as 
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Mr.  Justice  and  some  others  that  a  portion  of  the  wools  were  used  for 
worsted  or  woolen  purposes? 

Mr.  McNeir.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  the  statement  that  induced  the  duty  on 
carpet  wools,  both  in  the  McKinley  law  and  in  the  Dingley  law  ? 

Mr.  McNeir.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  statement.  But  in  the  face  of 
the  evidence  which  we  produced  at  that  time,  these  two  gentlemen 
never  attempted  to  support  their  statement  by  any  figures  or  facts, 
and  they  were  never  called  upon  to  do  it. 

The  Chapman.  As  I  recollect  it,  it  was  all  statement  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  McNeir.  But  our  statement  evidently  did  not  seem  to  have 
much  weight  with  the  committee  at  that  time.  I  hope  it  will  have 
more  weight  now.  We  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  in  our 
position.     We  are  protectionists  on  principle. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  you  have  cut  loose  from  this  other  crowd  ? 

Mr.  McNeir.  Yes,  sir;  once  for  all.  We  think  the  carpet  industry 
is  big  enough  now  to  stand  by  itself.  Any  industry  that  nas  seventy- 
five  millions  invested  in  it,  and  is  doing  seventy-five  millions  oi  busi- 
ness a  year,  is  able  to  stand  by  itself.  If  these  wools  do  go  into  the 
manufacture  of  other  things,  we  are  protectionists  enou^  to  Mrant 
to  see  the  American  woolgrower  protected  to  a  sufficient  extent. 
But  if  they  do  not  go  into  anything  else 

Mr.  Clark.  You  need  not  argue  their  case;  they  argue  it  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  McNeib.  I  presume  they  do.  But  if  they  do  not  go  into  any- 
thing else,  Mr.  Clark  and  gentlemen,  then  we  would  like  to  see  an 
ad  valorem  duty  that  comes  pretty  near  being  a  fair  duty.  And 
this  is  one  place  in  the  wool  schedule  where  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  can  make  a  reduction,  injure  nobody,  harm  no  interest. 
and  meet  whatever  the  demand  is  for  lower  duties  in  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understand  your  proposition  to  be  that  your  judg- 
ment is  that  you  would  have  an  ad  valorem  duty  without  any  classifi- 
cation or  distinction  between  the  various  qualities  of  third-class  wool 
at  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  McNeir.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Letting  the  quality  be  determined  by  the  price,  of 
course? 

Mr.  McNeir.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  would  be  your  idea  in  regard  to  the  duty  upon  the 
finished  product — an  ad  valorem  or  a  specific  duty? 

Mr.  McNeir.  Ad  valorem  and  specific;  but  we  would  be  wilKng 
to  have  the  specific  duties  reduced  in  the  same  proportion  that  the 
duty  is  reduced  on  the  raw  material. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you,  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  daysj  make  out 
a  schedule  so  far  as  the  third-class  wool  and  the  carpet  industry  is 
concerned  (you  can  make  it  any  rate  of  duty  you  have  a  mind  to ; 
take  the  figure  you  have  spoken  of,  25  per  cent)  and  figure  out  the 
compensatory  duties  and  tne  ad  valorem  which,  in  your  judgment, 
should  follow,  and  show  how  you  figure  it? 

Mr.  McNeir.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  tell  you  now  how  we  will  figure  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Just  put  it  on  paper. 

Mr.  McNeir.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  show  how  you  figure  the  compensatory  duty.  I 
judge  that  you  do  not  agree  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  Harding  that 
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to  put  an  ad  Talorem  duty  on  wool  into  a  compensatory  duty  on  tho 
doih  18  impossible)    You  do  not  agree  with  that) 

Mr.  McISism.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  or  with  seyeral  other  state- 
ments that  he  made. 

Mr.  Hnx.  You  think  there  is  no  difficulty  about  doing  that) 

Mr.  ^^Neib.  He  made  the  further  statement  (but  I  suppose  it  is 
only  fair  to  Mr.  Harding  to  say  that  I  presume  his  remarks  were  con- 
fined to  wools  of  the  first  and  second  class)  that  an  ad  valorem  duty 
could  not  be  honestly  enforced.  We  are  willing  to  leave  it  to  anyone 
to  say  whether  we  are  right  in  the  assertion  that  if  there  is  any  one 
thing  on  earth  that  is  covered  by  this  tariff  bill  and  all  tariff  bills  that 
our  Government  ought  to  be  able  to  enforce,  it  is  this  question  of 
wool.  We  have  men,  and  statistics,  and  experience  of  the  last  thirty 
years;  and  there  are  hundreds  of  wool  buyers  in  this  country  that  can 
go  down  at  a  fair  salary  and  help  the  Government  out  if  they  need 
any  further  help.  But  they  have  been  at  it  long  enough,  they  have 
been  dbtinguisning  these  wools  long  enough,  to  tell  something  about 
the  difference  between  wool  of  the  third  class  and  the  first  class  and 
the  second  class.  There  are  more  doors  open  to  fraud  with  this 
dividing  line  that  we  have  been  working  under  for  ten  years  than 
there  ever  were  under  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question:  You  sajr  you 
would  be  willing  to  have  a  corresponoing  reduction  on  the  tariff  on 
the  finished  product? 

Mr.  McNeir.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  mean  by  that  to  take  off  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct just  what  you  take  off  wool) 

ifir.  McNeir.  No,  sir;  I  mean  the  proportionate  amount. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  amount,  and  then  a  proportionate  reduction 
thereafter  from  the  compensatory  duty  to  the  carpet  manufacturer) 

Mr.  McNeib.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Figure  that  out,  will  you,  on  the  25  per  cent  basis,  car- 
rying it  through  to  the  cloth,  and  show  how  you  figure  the  compen- 
satory duty) 

Mr.  McNeib.  Yes ;  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  Thank  you. 


BEIEF  SUBMITTED  BT  HON.  C.  H.  OBOSVEITOB,  OF  ATHENS,  OHIO, 
RELATIVE  TO  TTSE  OF  CABFET  WOOLS  FOB  CLOTHING. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  17, 1909. 

GOMMXTTEE  ON  WaTS  AND  MeANS, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen  :  Mr.  George  McNeir,  a  carpet  manufacturer  of  Amster- 
dam, N.  Y.,  on  February  10,  testified  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  that  class  3  wools  are  exclusively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  carpets,  and  because  not  a  pound  of  these  low-grade  wools  are  grown 
in  the  United  States  he  is  reported  to  have  asked  that  the  duties  upon 
wool  of  the  third  class  should  be  changed  from  specific  to  ad  valorem 

rates. 

Ln  the  room  while  Mr.  McNeir  was  making  his  statement  there  were 
a  number  of  manufacturers  of  men^s  wear  wno  used  wools  of  the  third 
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STATEMENT  OF  OEOKGE  McNEIB,  OF  NEW  YOBE  CITT,  IN  BEHALF 

OF  LOWEB  DUTIES  ON  CABPET  WOOLS. 

Wednesday,  February  10^  1009. 

(The  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

Mr.  McNeir.  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the  time  of  your  committee 
has  been  taken  up  on  wools  of  the  first  and  second  class.  I  should 
like  to  be  heard  for  a  few  minutes  in  behalf  of  the  users  of  wools  of 
the  third  class,  which  exceed  in  volume  of  importation  the  wools  of 
the  first  and  the  second  class. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  these  carpet  wools,  so  called,  are 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  other  lines  of  gooas;  and  from  the  duties 
that  have  been  placed  upon  these  wools,  both  in  the  McKinley  bill  and 
in  the  Dingley  bill,  certainly  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
must  have  been  influenced  to  some  extent  by  that  statement.  It  has 
been  made  and  reiterated  by  men  of  prominence  in  the  business,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  in  tariff  making  since  1867  when  the  carpet 
interests  have  broken  away  from  the  Jfational  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  and  have  elected  to  stand  on  their  own  feet,  sink  or 
swim,  increased  duties  or  lower  duties.  We  want  nothing  more  to 
do  with  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  in  arrang- 
ing the  duties  on  third-class  wools.  We  have  had  our  experience  on 
that. 

We  represent  an  interest,  gentlemen,  that  has  $75,000,000  invested. 
It  employs  40,000  laborers,  and  skilled  laborers  at  that.  We  have  no 
secret  proceases  in  our  business.  We  make  our  goods  in  this  country 
on  the  same  looms  that  are  used  in  England,  and  if  they  do  not  tuni 
out  as  many  yards  of  carpet  per  loom  in  that  country  as  we  do  it  is 
because  they  have  not  the  d?mand  for  it. 

We  turn  over  our  capital  once  per  annum.  No  great  fortunes  have 
been  made  in  the  carpet  business.  Carpets  are  as  staple  as  sugar,  and 
you  gentlemen  would  be  surprised  if  I  took  vour  time  to  tell  you  the 
net  profit  to  mills  in  this  country  on  a  single  yard  of  carpet  of  any 
grade  that  you  might  select.  It  is  only  by  turning  over  a  large  out- 
put and  a  large  product  that  those  mills  have  been  able  to  make  any 
money  at  all. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  goods  that  are  made  in  this  country  are  sold 
west  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  great  West  is  the  growing  customer  for 
the  carpet  business  of  the  United  States.  We  are  protectionists  on 
principle.  We  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  rate  that  you  gentle- 
men put  on  first  and  second  class  wools  to  protect  the  woolgrower. 
But  when  we  come  before  you  with  a  class  of  wool  not  a  pound  of 
which  is  raised  in  the  United  States,  that  does  not  displace  a  dollars 
worth  of  any  American  product,  and  ask  you  to  give  us  a  revenue 
duty,  we  think  we  are  doing  all  that  can  be  expected  of  us,  even  as 
protectionists. 

We  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  foreign  markets  for  carpet 
wools.  When  the  uinglev  bill  was  enacted  and  certain  carpet  wools 
were  taken  out  of  the  third  class  and  put  into  the  first  class,  what 
was  the  result?  Did  it  benefit  the  first  and  second  class  people? 
Not  at  all.  But  it  resulted  in  those  particular  wools  being  kept  out 
of  the  United  States;  and  Bagdads  and  x\drianoples  and  China  lambs 
and  Egyptians  are  being  sold  to-day  at  less  money  in  London  than 
they  were  when  they  came  in  under  the  third  class  and  were  open  to 
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the  carpet  manufacturers.  Not  a  dollar's  worth  of  these  wools, 
figuratively  speaking  (somebody  might  have  brought  in  a  few  bales 
for  samples,  but,  figuratively  speaking,  not  a  dollar  of  these  wools), 
has  come  into  the  country  since  they  were  put  into  the  third  class. 

The  demand  for  carpet  wools  is  growing  in  Japan,  in  China,  and 
in  Russia;  so  that  it  is  not  onljr  a  question  with  us  of  the  rate  of  duty 
we  pay  on  carpet  wools,  but  it  is  a  serious  question  to  get  them  at  all. 
You  gentlemen  will  find  by  the  statistics  published  by  the  Treasury 
Department  that  in  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  carpet  wools  that 
have  come  in  under  the  high  duty  have  steadily  increased,  until  last 
year  quite  one-half  of  them,  or  46,000,000  pounds,  came  into  this 
country  and  paid  the  high  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Because  they  were  worth  over  12  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  McNeib.  Because  they  were  worth  over  12  cents  a  pound.  We 
were  driven  to  the  higher-priced  goods  because  the  demand  for  the 
low-priced  goods  was  so  great 

These  goods  are  not  fit,  to  begin  with,  for  the  manufacture  of  any- 
thing but  carpets;  and  there  is  not  a  spinner  in  the  United  States 
jf  dothing  yams  that  will  stand  up  here  and  admit  that  he  uses 
carpet  wools  to  make  his  worsteds  out  of.  They  do  not  want  to 
be  known  as  spinners  of  carpet  wools.  When  this  question  came  up, 
and  the  statement  was  made  by  Theodore  Justice  ten  years  ago  that 
a  large  quantity  of  carpet  wools  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
other  goods  than  carpets,  the  carpet  trade  went  to  work  and  secured 
affidavits — ^not  unsupported  statements,  not  the  general  statement  of 
Mr.  Theodore  Justice  or  anybody  else,  but  they  produced  the  sworn 
affidavits  of  men  engaged  m  the  importation  of  third-class  wools, 
men  whose  character  for  honestv  ana  integrity  were  fully  eaual  to 
that  of  Theodore  Justice  or  anybody  else  in  the  business :  ana  these 
figures  proved  that  not  li  per  cent  of  the  96,000,000  pounds  of  carpet 
wools  brought  into  the  United  States  had  ever  been  used  in  any  other 
line  of  business.  And  some  of  these  affidavits  further  showed  that 
where  they  had  sold  a  bale  or  two  of  these  carpet  wools  to  spinners 
or  woolen  manufacturers  as  sample  bales,  they  had  been  returned  to 
them  at  any  price  they  chose  to  pay  for  them,  because  they  could  not 
be  used  in  the  spinning  business. 

We  do  not  want  anything  from  this  committee  that  is  not  fair. 
But  we  do  not  want  our  industry  mixed  up  any  longer  with  wools 
of  the  first  class,  or  wools  of  the  second  class,  or  any  other  line  of 
woolen  manufacturing  in  this  country.  We  have  no  secrets  to  keep 
from  this  committee.  Every  dollar's  worth  of  wool  that  we  have 
been  able  to  trace — and  we  think  we  have  traced  it  all — goes  into 
carpet  manufacture,^  and  nowhere  else.  We  have  in  this  room  to-day 
one  of  the  largest  independent  spinners  of  carpet  wools,  who  will 
testify  before  this  committee  that  he  does  not  sell  an  ounce  of  it 
outside  of  the  carpet  mills. 

Let  us  have  fair  plaj  on  this  matter.  If  it  is  a  fact  that  a  large 
quantity  of  this  wool  is  going  into  other  lines  of  industry,  we  have 
nothing  to  say;  and  you  can  put  the  duty  where  you  like,  and  we 
will  put  it  all  on  the  goods,  as  we  are  doing  to-day:  and  the  public, 
the  consumers,  the  largest  consuming  country  of  carpets  m  the 
world,  will  have  to  stand  that  price.  We  can  not  stand  it  We  can 
not  stand  it  to-day.    You  can  put  that  duty  wherever  you  like,  if  you 
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line  of  12  cents  was  wiped  out  and  there  ^oukl  be  a  sizigle  duty  of 
7  cents  only. 

This  illustrates  the  importance  of  having  no  dividii^  line.  The 
GoTemment  has  undoubtedly  lost  much  revenue  by  the  fact  that 
wools  have  been  undervalued  and  many  that  heretofore  should  have 

Said  a  duty  of  7  cents  were  wormed  through  the  custom-house  at  a 
uty  of  onJy  4  cents,  and  the  Government  lost  the  difference  of  3  cents 
a  poimd  in  revenue,  which  would  not  have  occurred  if  there  had  teen 
omy  one  single  duty  on  wool  of  the  third  class. 

Then  again,  to  show  that  when  manufacturers  desire  to  import  the 
finer  grades  of  carpet  wool,  the  difference  between  4  cents  and  7  cents 
is  no  nindrance  to  that  desire,  for  during  the  vear  1907,  just  before 
the  panic,  50  per  cent  of  the  wool  imported  imaer  the  third  class  paid 
7  cents  per  pound  duty,  and  the  year  1908  43  per  cent  of  wool  oi  the 
third  class  paid  a  duty  of  7  cents  when  panic  prices  in  the  outside 
markets  of  the  world  were  50  per  cent  below  the  prices  of  the  previous 
year,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  incident  of  the  Scotch  wool  heretofore 
mentioned,  and  when,  owing  to  the  panic,  the  carpet  mills  were  lai^ely 
closed.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  that  the  third-class 
wools  imported  during  the  years  1907  and  1908  were  of  the  better  class 
and  were  such  as  were  capaole  of  being  used  for  clothing  purposes,  and 
were  probably  the  third-class  wools  from  which  the  skem  of  worsted 
yam  sent  to  you  by  Henry  M.  Steel  was  made.  Speaking  of  this  yam, 
Mr.  Steel  states  as  foUovirs: 

I  send  vou  herewith  a  skein  of  mich  worsted  yam  made  from  caipet  combing  wool. 
It  is  sola  at  a  lower  price  than  yam  made  from  class  1  wools,  but  is  just  as  well 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  cheap  fabrics  for  men's  wear  as  are  class  1  wools  duti- 
able at  11  cents  per  pound.  A  yam  made  from  carpet  combing  wools  like  the  sample 
skein  I  send  herewith  would  maJke  a  fabric  similar  to  the  sample  of  cloth  referred  to  in 
this  communication  and  inclosed  herein,  which  is  made  from  class  1  wools. 
Yours,  truly, 

Henrt  M.  Steel, 
OfEdvHxrd  T.  Steel  i  Co. 
AD  VALOSEM  DUTIES. 

The  proposition  of  Mr.  McNeir  and  others  to  change  the  duties 
on  wools  of  the  third  class  from  specific  to  ad  valorem  is  fraught 
with  great  danger  to  the  woolgrowing  industry.  We  had  experience 
enou^  with  aa  valorem  duties  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  when  the 
custom-house  valuation  for  imported  woolens  was  on  the  average  of 
$44,557,439,  when,  according  to  the  estimates  of  both  ex-Secretary 
Shaw  and  the  late  Judge  Lawrence,  the  real  and  true  value  was 
approximately  one-third  more.  In  the  testimony  of  December  2, 
1908,  importations  amounted  to  over  40,000,000  pounds,  with  a 
custom-house  value  of  about  $25,000,000,  an  increase  of  200  per  cent 
in  pounds  over  the  annual  average  of  the  first  three  years  of  the 
McKinley  law,  while  the  value  increased  only  100  per  cent. 

An  inquiry  at  the  custom-houses  informs  me  that  the  appraisers 
are  constantly  raising  wools  of  the  third  class  entered  as  costing 
under  12  cents  and  dutiable  at  4  cents,  where  they  are  convinced 
that  the  cost  was  over  12  cents  and  the  wools  are  properly  dutiable 
at  7  cents.  Now,  you  see,  even  with  specific  duties,  out  with  a  divid- 
ing line,  so  that  there  may  be  two  different  duties  on  the  same  article, 
there  is  a  temptation  to  abuse  even  this  moderate  ad  valorem  feature. 
You  can  therefore  easily  imagine  how,  when  all  the  duties  are  ad 
valorem,  the  temptation  to  cheat  the  Government  will  be  multipUed. 
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The  protective  benefits  to  the  American  producer  are  overcome  and  l^e 
Government  is  a  large  loser  of  revenue,  and,  as  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hardmg 
stated  in  his  testimony  on  Wednesday,  February  10,  ad  valorem 
duties  would  pjermit  the  rascals  to  crowd  out  of  business  the  honest 
importer.  This  recalls  the  statement  on  December  2. 1908.  when  the 
late  Jud{;e  Lawrence  is  quoted  as  having  said,  "The  aa  valorem 
system  of  the  Wilson  Act  is  the  most  damnable  system  ever  created 
on  this  earth  to  aid  rascals,''  and  to  back  up  this  statement  he  quoted 
before  a  congressional  committee  some  German  circulars,  giving  prices 
woolens  in  Germany,  with  a  note  at  the  bottom  that  a  reduction  of 
20  per  cent  would  always  be  made  on  prices  for  export  to  the  United 
States.  Judge  Lawrence  was  perhaps  the  best-informed  student  of 
the  workings  of  the  tariff  that  ever  appeared  before  a  congressional 
conmiittee.  He  estimated  the  value  of  woolen  textiles  imported 
in  the  year  1896  at  approximately  $70,000,000,  although  invoiced 
at  only  $32,450,000. 

COMPENSATOEY  DUTIES. 

The  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States  most  emphatically  record 
their  protest  against  any  monkeying  with  the  compensatory  duties, 
as  arranged  by  Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Dingley.  The  weight  of  the 
testimony  of  manufacturers  and  wool  experts  is  overwnelminglj 
strong  in -support  of  the  practice  of  applying  the  duties  on  the  basis 
of  an  average  use  of  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to  1  pound  of  finished 
cloth.  The  majority  of  foreign  wools  of  merino  blood  require  more 
than  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

The  statement  of  Theodore  Justice,  illustrated  by  Diagram  I,  with 
his  remarks  relating  thereto,  discusses  this  subject  exhaustively  in  his 
brief  accompanying  his  diagrams  submitted  to  the  committee  on 
December  22,  1908.  The  woolgrowers'  convention  at  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  imanimously  indorsed  the  position  taken  by  him,  and  the 
weight  of  the  testimony  of  the  most  important  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  confirms  with  wonderful  accuracy  the  facts  explained 
by  him  in  his  final  statement  and  illustrated  by  Diagram  I.  While 
there  ^e  some  wools  that  require  less  than  4  pounds  of  unwashed 
wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  they  are  only  obtained  by 
gomg  over  the  wool  production  of  the  world  with  a  fine-tooth  comb. 

His  table  showing  how  the  compensatory  duty  on  German  imported 
cloth,  costing  44  cents  per  pound,  increases  the  duty-paid  cost  of  that 
cloth  100  per  cent,  all  of  which  goes  to  the  woolgrower,  and  all  of 
which  is  necessary  to  sustain  the  woolgrowing  industry,  as  he  has 
shown,  also  shows  how,  when  the  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  protective 
benefits  to  mill  labor  are  added  to  the  aforesaid  protective  benefits 
to  the  woolgrower  the  duty-paid  cost  has  been  increased  150  per  cent. 
Two-thirds  of  this  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sustain  the  woolgrowing 
industry,  and  one-third  of  this  is  quite  as  necessary  to  cover  a  differ- 
ence of  200  per  cent  between  German  and  American  mill  labor. 

It  has  been  charged  against  iSchedule  K  that  the  duty  of  150  per  cent 
is  outrageously  high.  It  has  been  shown  not  only  by  the  suit  of 
clothes  which  Mr.  Justice  wore  on  the  2d  of  December,  but  by  the 
sample  of  cloth  which  I  present  herewith,  furnished  by  the  firm  of 
Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  that  the  duties  upon  wool  and  the  compen- 
satory duties  upon  manufactures  of  wool  do  not  oppress  labor,  or,  as 
was  showni  a  workingman's  suit  could  be  bought  in  the  United  States 
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for  one  week's  average  pay  to  an  American  mechanic;  that  such  a 
suit  could  not  be  bought  in  England  for  two  weeks'  paj,  nor  in  Ger- 
many for  three  weeks'  pay. 

The  $300,000,000  revenue  earned  by  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  Act 
is  paid  by  tne  rich^  and  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States  indorse 
Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  Act  and  protest  against  any  reduction  in 
the  duty  upon  wool  because  it  has  been  shown  that  whenever  the 
duties  were  below  11  cents  the  flocks  decreased,  and  that  when  the 
duty  was  11  cents  or  higher  the  flocks  increased ,  and  if  any  changes 
are  made,  we  suggest  that  you  increase  tlPb  revenue  by  wiping  out  the 
dividing  line  of  12  cents  on  third-class  wool,  and  that  there  shall  be 
only  a  single  duty  of  not  less  than  7  cents  per  pound. 

KespectfuUy  submitted. 

Chas.  H.  Grosvenob. 


SCOURED  WEIGHT. 

'SLOVEJiT  J.  EOOXTET,  NEW  YOKK  CITY,  STTOOESTS  THAT  D1TTT  ON 
WOOL  BE  ASSESSED  ON  SCOUKED  WEIGHT. 

New  York  Citt,  December  10^  1908. 

Hon.  W.  BOURKE  COCKRAN, 

Washington.  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Confirming  my  letter  of  yesterday,  I  take  pleasure  in 
supplementing  same  by  calling  attention  to  the  tact  that  much  of  the 
dissatisfaction  now  being  felt  with  the  operation  of  the  wool  duties 
arises  from  the  fact  that  manufacturers  nave  to  pay  duty  not  only 
upon  \^ool,  but  also  upon  the  accompanying  moisture  and  dirt  elimi- 
nated by  subsequent  industrial  processes.  This  difficulty  aflfects  their 
interests  in  a  still  greater  degree  as  to  the  cost  of  their  materials;  but 
as  the  same  remedy  would  apply  in  both  cases,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  the  manner  in  whidi  the  question  has  been  dealt  with  in  Europe. 

Originally  applied  to  silk  as  the  most  costly  of  textile  materials, 
the  system  of  public  conditioning  or  testing  for  moisture  has  likewise 
assumed  enormous^  impjortance  as  to  wool  and  other  textiles.  The 
eight  leading  conditioning  houses  of  the  north  of  France  handled  in 
the  year  1907  nearly  250,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  about  45,000,000 
pounds  passed  through  the  Verviers  conditioning  houses,  and  nearly 
G,000,000  pounds  through  the  three  principal  German  establishments. 
Returns  irom  Bradford  show  about  65,000,000  pounds  annually 
handled. 

That  France,  the  keenest  foreign  competitor  of  the  American 
dress-goods  manufacturer,  should  w  at  the  head  of  the  wool-condi- 
tioning movement  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  our  manufactur- 
ers' importations  of  wool  reaching  them  on  as  favorable  terms  as  pur- 
chases of  their  French  competitors.  As  a  practical  result  of  tnese 
considerations,  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of  conditioning  textile 
materials,  I  would  suggest  that  the  duty  on  wool  should  be  levied  by 
the  scoured  weight.  The  conditioning  and  testing  facilities  which 
have  long  exist^  in  this  country  j)lace  our  woolen  industries  on  a 
level  in  tnis  respect  with  those  of  Europe. 

The  annual  purchases  of  raw  material  by  American  woolen  manu- 
facturers represent  about  $250,000,000.    Accuracy  in  quantity  is  of 
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primary  importance  both  to  the  Government  and  the  manufacturer. 
Such  accuracy  is  only  obtainable  by  the  tests  I  have  indicated. 
Entirely  at  your  service  for  any  desired  information,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

BOBEBT  J.  HOOXTBT. 


JOIOr  H.  McILROT  S017  &  CO.,  170RTH  MOimOXTTH,  ME.,  ADVOCATE 
DUTIES  BASED  017  THE  WEIGHT  OF  SCOUBED  WOOL. 

North  Monmouth,  Me.,  January  8, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereko  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D,  O. 

Deab  Sir:  Wlule  collecting  a  given  number  of  cents  per  pound 
duty  upon  wool,  under  general  classification,  may  be  very  simple, 
this  method  is  not  only  unscientific,  but  operates  to  the  disadvantage 
of  a  number  of  American  manufacturers  less  fortunate  than  their 
fellow-importers  of  sugar,  lead  ore,  etc.,  in  having  to  pay  duty  at 
the  same  rate,  whether  a  wool  shrinks  16  or  70  per  cent.  This  in- 
equality has  been  urged  by  various  experts,  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore your  honorable  committee,  as  a  ground  for  the  application  to  wool 
of  an  ad  valorem  rate  or  some  other  equitable  basis  of  adjustment. 
.  That  this  irregularity  of  shrinkage  exists  is  an  admitted  fact.  The 
result  is  that  muls  using  certain  classes  of  wool  with  light  shrinkage 
are  paying  duty  equal  to  14.3  cents  per  clean  pound,  while  other 
manufacturers  importing  wools  with  heavy  shrinkage  have  to  pay 
equal  to  31.5  cents  per  clean  pound. 

Various  objections,  however,  can  be  raised  against  the  imposition 
of  an  ad  valorem  duty.  In  these  days  of  frequent  changes  in  prices, 
constant  differences  of  opinion  as  to  values  would  be  inevitable. 
The  obvious  remedy  would  be  the  adoption  of  the  scoured  weight  as 
the  basis  of  duty,  under  such  regulations  as  would  fully  protect  the 
interests  of  the  revenue  and  have  been  found  to  be  practicable  with 
i^ard  to  other  articles.  The  details  would  of  course  have  to 'be 
arranged  with  due  consideration  of  the  various  points  brought  for- 
ward during  the  present  hearings. 

The  estimated  scoured  yield  being  the  basis  on  which  wool  is  val- 
ued by  prospective  buyers  and  sellers,  the  clean  pound  would  there- 
fore be  the  logical  standard  of  duty.  The  detailed  methods  now 
being  elaborated  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington, 
and  already  in  use  at  conditioning  houses,  here  and  in  Europe,  for 
moisture,  scouring,  and  other  tests  of  wool,  tops,  and  yams,  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  such  an  adjustment  of  duties  under  Schedule  K. 

Hoping  that  this  subject  may  be  taken  up  in  conjunction  with  the 
tests  of  snrinkage  now  being  made  for  the  guidance  of  the  committee, 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

John  H.  McIli;oy  Son  &  Co. 
Per  John  H.  McIlroy,  Treasurer. 
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VASIOVS   MAHTTPACTirBEBS    SITBIEIT    LETTEB8    BELATIVE    TO 
METHODS  OP  COLLECTINa  BTTTIES  OH  WOOL. 

SpRiNGFiEii),  Tbnn.,  Januoi^y  5, 1909. 
Hon.  Sersno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D,  G. 

Dear  Sik:  While  collecting  a  given  number  of  cents  per  pound 
duty  upon  wool,  under  general  classifications,  may  be  very  simple, 
this  method  is  not  only  unscientific,  but  operates  to  the  disadvantage 
of  a  number  of  American  manufacturers  less  fortunate  than  their 
fellow-importers  of  sugar,  lead  ore,  etc.,  in  having  to  pay  duty  at  the 
same  rate,  whether  a  wool  shrinks  16  per  cent  or  70  per  cent.  Tliis 
inequality  has  been  urged  by  various  experts  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore your  honorable  committee  as  a  ground  for  the  application  to 
wool  of  an  ad  valorem  rate  or  some  other  equitable  basis  of  adjustment 

That  this  irregularity  of  shrinkage  exists  is  an  admitted  fact.  The 
result  is  that  mills  using  certain  classes  of  wool  with  light  shrinkage 
are  paying  duty  equal  to  14.3  cents  per  clean  pound,  while  other  manu- 
facturers importing  wools  with  heavy  shrinkage  have  to  pay  equal  to 
81.6  cents  per  clean  pound. 

Various  objections,  however,  can  be  raised  against  the  imposition 
of  an  ad  valorem  duty.  In  these  days  of  frequent  changes  in  prices, 
constant  differences  of  opinion  as  to  values  would  be  inevitable.  The 
obvious  remedy  would  oe  the  adoption  of  the  scoured  weight  as  the 
basis  of  duty,  under  such  regulations  as  would  fully  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  revenue  and  have  been  found  to  be  practicable  with 
regard  to  other  articles.  The  details  would  of  course  have  to  be  ar- 
ranged with  due  consideration  of  the  various  points  brought  forward 
during  the  present  hearings. 

The  estimated  scoured  yield  being  the  basis  on  which  wool  is  valued 
by  prospective  buyers  and  sellers,  the  clean  pound  would  therefore  be 
the  logical  standard  of  duty.  The  detailed  methods  now  being  elabo- 
rated by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  and  already 
in  use  at  conditioning  houses  here  and  in  Europe  for  moisture,  scour- 
ing, and  other  tests  of  wool,  tops,  and  yarns,  would  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  such  an  adjustment  of  duties  under  Schedule  K. 

Hoping  that  this  subject  may  be  taken  up  in  conjunction  with  the 
tests  of  shrinkage  now  being  made  for  the  guidance  of  the  committee. 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

Springfield  Woolen  Milu  Co., 
W.  F.  Anderson,  ISecretary. 
By  Clarence  W.  Db  Knight, 
Counselor^  Hihhs  Building^  Washington^  />.  C, 

(Letters  identical  with  the  above  were  received  from  the  following: 
The  Rock  Manufacturing  Company,  Rockville,  Conn.;  Cleveland 
Woolen  Mills,  Cleveland,  Tenn. ;  W.  J.  Dickey  &  Sons,  Oella,  Md. ; 
Converse,  Stanton  &  Co.,  83  Worth  street.  New  York  City;  Sidney 
Blumenthal  &  Co.,  453  Broome  street,  New  York  City.) 
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SroJBY  BLITMEIITHAI,  BFEW  TOBK,  SUBMITS  ABeXTMSFT  FOR 
jyUTIES  BASEI>  OfS  THE  WEIGHT  OF  SCOTJBED  WOOL, 

New  Yobk,  January  19,  1909. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  GommiUee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Deab  Sib:  In  view  of  the  importance  of  equalizing  the  tariff  rates 
on  wool  and  wool  goods  and  thus  removing  some  of  the  great  discrimi- 
nations against  special  branches  of  the  wool  industry,  I  oeg  to  submit 
for  your  consideration  and  to  request  that  you  make  it  a  part  of  the 
tarin  hearings  before  your  committee,  the  accompanying  editorial 
from  the  January,  1909,  issue  of  the  Textile  World  Record,  of  Boston. 

The  logical  remedy  for  the  unequal  incidence  of  the  wool  duties 
pointed  out  by  the  Textile  World  Record  is  to  levy  them  upon  the 
oasis  of  the  scoured  weight.  The  necessary  tests  of  conditioning  and 
scouring  could  be  made  on  the  principles  now  being  elaborated  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  and  alreadv  in  operation  at  testing 
houses  in  Bradford,  Roubaix,  and  New  York. 

The  total  quantity  of  raw  and  semimanufactured  materials  passing 
annually  through  the  northern  French  conditioning  houses  amount^ 
to  about  225,000,000  pounds,  while  the  Bradford  conditioning  house 
bandies  about  77,000,000  pounds,  which  proves  that  the  United  States 
should  do  this  work  on  which  so  far  they  have  been  behind  the  times. 

If  the  fundamental  question  of  the  dutv  on  raw  wool  were  once 
satisfactorily  adjusted,  the  settlement  of  other  points  would  be  mate- 
rially facilitated. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Sidney  Blumenthal. 

[From  the  Textile  World  Record,  Boston,  January,  1909.] 

It  is  evident  that  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  before  the  committee  is  the 
removal  in  the  inequalities  in  the  tariff  on  wool  and  woolens.  The  new  tariff  should 
afford  adequate  protection  to  all  branches  of  the  industry.  That  is  the  basic  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  revision  must  be  made.  It  should  also  bear  equally  on  all 
branches,  favoring  none  at  the  expense  of  the  others  or  of  the  consumer.  The 
inequalities  encountered  first  are  those  in  rates  on  wool.  As  it  comes  from  the 
sheep's  back  and  is  received  at  the  mill,  wool  contains  a  widely  varying  amount  of 
grease  and  dirt.  Some  lots  may  consist  of  three-quarters  grease  and  one-quarter 
clean  wool;  other  lots,  one-quarter  grease  and  three-quarters  clean  wool;  and  no  two 
lots  shrink  exactly  alike. 

The  Dingley  law  fixes  the  tariff  on  wool  at  a  uniform  amount  per  pound  of  grease 
wool,  regardless  of  the  amouiit  of  grease  it  contains.  Here  lies  the  fundamental  and 
insurmountable  difficulty  with  a  specific  dutv  on  grease  wool.  A  duty  of  11  cents 
a  pound  amounts  in  fact  to  44  cents  per  pound  of  clean  wool  if  there  is  75  per  cent  of 
grease  present,  and  to  only  14§  cents  per  pound  of  clean  wool  if  there  is  25  per  cent 
of  grease.  The  result  is  that  the  11-cent  duty  on  wool  excludes  the  heavy  shrinking 
wools  from  the  country.  In  effect  the  law  says:  *'No  wool  shrinking  over  a  certain 
amount  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States  except  at  a  loss."  it  is  impossible 
to  escape  this  prohibition  by  scouring  the  wool  abroad,  oecause  the  law  expressly  pro- 
vides that  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  on  grease  wool. 

The  wools  reqiiired  by  the  carded  woolen  industry  are  the  short,  heavy  shrinking 
grades.  This  explains  one  reason  why  the  specific  duty  on  wool  is  a  serious  burden 
on  the  carded  woolen  industiv  and  bears  ligntly  on  the  worsted  trade  for  which  the 
lij^t  shrinkins  wools  are  chieny  adapted. 

^Deprived  wholly  of  any  supply  of  foreign  wool,  the  carded  woolen  industry  is  forced 
to  TBij  on  the  domestic  clip,  which  provides  less  than  half  the  wool  (clean  weight) 
VB&A  in  the  country.  This  domestic  supplv  is  still  further  restricted  by  the  fact  Uiat 
worsted  machinery  has  been  steadily  developed  so  as  to  comb  and  spin  shorter  wools 
for  woisted  goods.  This  is  a  second  reason  wny  the  carded  woolen  industry  is  placed 
at  a  disadvantage. 
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Restricted  to  a  small  part  of  a  small  domestic  clip,  the  woolen  manufiactiirer  turns 
to  the  by-products  of  worsted  manuEacture  and  to  reworked  wool  (^oddy)  for  a  sup- 
ply of  raw  material,  and  again  finds  conditions  adverse  to  him.  The  duty  on  noils, 
the  by-product  of  worsted  combing,  which  the  worsted  spinner  can  not  use,  is  so  high 
as  to  prohibit  importations,  and  as  a  result  the  carded  woolen  manufacturer  is  forced 
to  pay  the  worsted  manufacturer  a  high  price  for  a  very  limited  supply  of  domestic 
nous. 

The  carded  woolen  manuhcturer  finds  a  simjlar  condition  when  he  turns  from  noils 
to  wool  waste  and  reworked  wool.  Prohibitory  duties  on  the  foreign  supply  restrict 
him  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  home  supply. 

The  products  of  the  carded  woolen  industry  are  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the 
people  with  warm  clothing  at  a  low  price.  They  are  preeminently  the  clothing  of 
the  poor  and  of  those  in  moderate  circumstances.  The  e£fect  of  the  present  law  has 
been  to  make  cotton,  inst^ui  of  carded  woolen  cloth,  the  substitute  for  the  higher 
priced  worsted,  and  thus  deprive  the  consumer  of  an  adequate  supply  of  warm  cloth- 
mg  at  a  moderate  price. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  carded  woolen  industry  has  been 
starved  whUe  the  worsted  industry  has  been  placed  in  a  favorable  position  by  reason 
of  the  low  duty  on  light  shrinking  worsted  wools  and  of  the  high  prices  at  which  the 
worsted  by-products  nave  been  sold  to  carded  woolen  and  knitting  mills. 

It  is  not  siirprising  that  the  carded  wpolen  industry  has  languished  under  these  condi- 
tions, nor  that  those  identified  with  it  should  now  appeal  vehemently  for  a  recasting  of 
the  tariff  on  wool  and  wool  goods  at  the  coming  revision.  It  is  our  purpose  here  not  to 
recommend  a  definite  schedule,  but  rather  to  point  out  facts  that  would  aid  in  framing 
such  a  schedule.  If  objection  is  raised  to  the  abandonment  of  specific  duties  on  wool 
on  the  score  of  danger  of  undervaluations,  this  question  may  welt  be  asked,  Is  the  evil 
of  undervaluations  with  an  ad  valorem  tariff,  which  evil  can  be  limited  by  the  vigUance 
of  the  Government,  likel^r  to  be  greater  than  the  evil  of  discrimination  agsdnst  heav>' 
shrinking  wools,  which  evil  can  not  be  limited  in  any  way  whatever?  It  is  up  to  the 
advocates  of  specific  rates  on  wool  to  propose  a  schedule  under  which  such  rates  will 
not  favor  some  and  discriminate  against  others. 

Another  problem  before  the  committee,  and  which  is  still  more  closely  interlaced 
with  the  technical  details  of  textile  manufacturing,  is  the  framing  of  a  schedule  of  rates 
on  wool  fabrics  which  will  be  uniform  on  all  grades  of  goods.  The  first  step  in  reaching 
a  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  obtain  facts.  The  present  law  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  requires  4  pounds  of  grease  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  wool  cloth.  The  error 
of  such  a  general  proposition  is  at  once  evident  because  of  the  variable  shrinkage  of 
grease  wools.  But  it  is  not  enough  for  the  committee  to  know  that  the  4  to  I  ratio  is 
wrong.  They  are  charged  with  the  task  of  finding  out  what  is  ri^ht.  It  will  aid  them 
in  this  search  to  know  just  how  the  present  law  with  its  4  to  1  ratio  nas  operated  on  differ- 
ent fobrics.  With  this  object  in  view  we  have  applied  the  Dingley  rates  to  a  number 
of  wool  fabrics  which  have  either  been  made  or  analvzed  by  us  personally.  We  know 
as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  know  how  mucn  material  is  requirea  to  manufac- 
ture a  pound  of  the  respective  cloths,  and  present  here  the  results  of  our  calculations. 
We  believe  this  is  the  nrst  time  that  the  results  of  such  an  examination  of  the  Dineley 
schedules  have  been  published: 

A2S-W0RSTED  SERQE. 

[18.4  ounces  per  yard,  64  iDches  wide;  10.000  yards,  at  II,  110,000;  11  .JiOO  ponnds  cloth.    This  requires  21,941 

pounds  grease  wool.] 


Dingley  duty: 

11,500  pounds  cloth,  44  cents 

56  per  cent  of  110,000 

Total  duty , 

Actual  compensatory  required: 

21,941  pounds  grease  wool,  11  cents. 

Actual  protection 


$5, 06a  00 

6,5oaoo 


10,600lOO 
2,418.51 


8,146.49 


Per 

cent. 


sas 

65 


105.6 
24.1 


81.5 
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Ag6-COTTON  WARP  DRESS  GOODS. 

[&7  ounces  per  yard,  SO  Inches  wide;  10,ono  yards,  at  25  cents,  t2.£00;  4,187  pounds  cloth.    This  requires 

4,515  pounds  of  grease  wool.] 


Duty. 


Per 

cent. 


Din^eyduty: 

4,ln7  pounds  clofh,  44  cents. 
50  per  cent  of  $2,500 


tl,842.28 
1,26a  00 


7S.7 
50 


Total  duty 

4£taal  compaisatory  required: 

4^15  pounds  grease  wool,  11  cents. 


8,002.28 
490.66 


12&7 
10.0 


Actual  protection. 


2,605.63 


103.8 


[6w7 


COO-WORSTED  DRESS  GOODS. 

per  yard,  50  inches  wide;  10,000  y^rds,  at  40  cents,  $4,000;  4,187  pounds  doth.    This  will  require 

0,700   ounds  grease  wool.] 


Dingier  duty: 

4.187  pounds  doth,  44  cents. 
55  per  cent  of  04f  000 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required: 

0,760  pounds  grease  wool,  11  cents. 


Actual  protection . 


11,842.28 
2,200.00 


4,042.28 
1,073.60 


2,068.68 


46 
56 


101 
26.8 


74.2 


PM 


EUO— WORSTED  SEROE.  PIECE  DYED. 

per  yard,  56  inches;  10,000  yards,  at  00  cents,  10,000;  0,002  pounds  cloth.    This  would  require 

20,945  pounds  grease  wool.] 


Dfni^y  duty: 

0.OG2  pounds  cloth,  44  cents. 
55  per  cent  of  10,000 


Total  duty 

Actual  oompensatoiy  required: 
20,946  pounds,  11  cents 


Actual  protection. 


13,067.28 
4,05000 


8,037.28 
2,803.05 


6,033.33 


448 

55 


W.  8 
25^6 


78.7 


[14 


A220-COTTON  WORSTED. 

1,55  Indies  wide;  10,000  yards,  at  50  cents.  S5.000;  8,750  pounds  cloth.    This  would  require  3,125 

pounds  grease  wool.] 


Dingley  duty: 

8,750  pounds.  44  cents . 
50  per  cent  of  05,000. . . 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required: 
3,135  pounds,  11  cents 


Actual  protection. 


$3,850.00 
2.500.00 


6,350.00 
343.75 


6,00&25 


77 
50 


127 
6.8 


12a2 


A207— COTTON-WARP  CASKET  CLOTH,  COTTON,  WOOL,  AND  SHODDY. 

[15)  ounces  per  yard.  68  Inches  wide:  10.000  yards,  at  SO.cents,  $5,000;  0.088  pounds  cloth.    This  will  require 
2,375  pounds  cotton  warp,  1,600  [.ounds  groaso  wool,  1,125  pounds  raw  cottjn,  0,563  pounds  shoddy.] 


Dinsiey  duty: 

9,688  pounds  doth,  44  cents. 
SO  per  cent  of  $5,000 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required: 

1,600  pounds,  11  cents $1,7(X).00 

0,563  pounds,  5  cents 478.15 


Actual  protpction. 


$4,262.72 
2,600.00 


85.2 
60 


6,702.72 


2,238.15 


135.2  ' 


44  8^ 


4,524.57 


00.4. 
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608-PIECE-DYED  KERSEY. 

(26  ounces  per  yard,  66  Inches.  Stock:  Back  warp,  40  per  cent  Orej(on,  60  per  cent  shoddy:  face  mrp 
and  filling,  80  per  cent  California,  60  per  cent  shoddy;  10.000  yards,  $1.26,  612,600;  15,625  pounds  cIoUl 
This  would  require  32,426  pounds  wool  In  grease,  13,167  pounds  shoddy.] 


Per 

cent. 


Dlngley  duty: 

15326  pounds,  44  cents. 
66  per  cent  of  tl2,600.*. . 


|6,87&00 
6,S7&00 


Total  duty 

Aotoal  compensatory  required: 

32,426  pounds,  11  cents I3,566i86 

13,167  pounds,  6  cents 658.36 


13,750i00 


4,225w21 


Actual  protection. 


56 
56 


110 


318 


9,684.79  I    7&2 


E382-COTTON-WARP  BEAVER. 

(28  omMM  per  yard,  66  Inches;  10,000  yards,  at  75  cents,  87,500;  17,500  pounds.  This  ouantity  would 
nqnln  8,011  pounds  raw  cotton,  1,309  pounds  cotton  warp,  22,123  pounds  shoddy,  4,886  pounds  fine 
wool,  1  137  pounds  coane  wool.] 


Dlngley  duty: 

17,500  pounds,  44  cents. 
50  per  cent  of  17,500. .. . 


Total  duty 

Aotoal  compensatory  required: 

6il23  pounds,  11  cents IG62.63 

22,123  pounds,  5  cents 1,106.15 


Actual  protection. 


17,700.00 
3,750.00 


11,450.00 


1,768.68 


9,681.32 


102.7 
60 


152.7 


23.6 


129L1 


E24-IRISH  FRIEZE. 

p4  ounces  per  yard,  66  Inches.    Stock,  50  per  cent  wool  and  50  per  cent  waste:  10,000  yards,  at  tl,  810,000; 
21,250  pounds  doth.    This  requires  23,625  pounds  grease  wool,  17,719  pounds  shoddy  and  waste.] 


Dindey  duty: 

21,250  pounds,  44  cents. 
50  per  cent  of  110,000. . . 


Total  duty 

Actual  compensatory  required: 

23,625  pounds,  11  cents 82.598.75 

17,719  pounds,  at  5  cents 885.95 


Actual  protection. 


89,350.00 
5,000.00 


14,350.00 


3,484.70 


10,865.30 


08.5 
50 


143.5 


34.8 


10&7 


A211— WOOL  CASSIMERE,  TERRITORY  WOOL. 

(13  ounces  per  yard,  54  Inches  wide;  10,000  yards,  at  85  cents,  38,500;  8,125  pounds  doth.    This  wUI  require 

32,143  pounds  grease  wool,  shrinking  ^  per  cent.] 


^Indey  duty: 

8,125  pounds  cloth,  44  cents. 
56  per  cent  of  $8,500 


Total  duty. 


Actual  compensatory  required: 
32,143  pounds,  11  cents 


Actual  protection. 


$3,575.00 
4,675.00 


8, 26a  00 
3,536.73 


42 
55 


97 

41.6 


4,714.27      55.4 
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{S 


DE— WOOL  DRESS  GOODS.  PIECE  DYED. 

yard,  50  inches  wide;  10,000  vards.  at  40  cents.  S4.000;  3,750  potmds  doth.    This  would  require 
14,K23  pounds  grease  wool,  slirinking  65  per  cent.) 


Dtn^erdaty: 

3>750  pounds.  44  oenta , 

55  per  cent  oi  $4  AX) 

Total  duty , 

Actual  eompensatory  required: 
14,823  pounds,  11  cents...., 

Actual  protection , 


tl,660.00 
2,300.00 


8,850.00 
1,630.53 


2,219.47 


4L3 
66 


90.3 
40.8 


66.4 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ''actual  compenfiatozy''  is  based  on  the  amount  of  grease 
wool  extended  at  11  cents  a  pound  and  of  waste  or  shoddy  extended  at  5  cents.  This 
is  on  tHe  assumption  that  tne  cost  of  wool  in  this  country  is  increased  by  the  full 
amount  of  the  duty,  which  is  not  always  the  case.  In  the  case  of  waste  and  shodd v 
5  cents  a  pound  has  been  allowed,  because  it  would  clearl]^  be  wrong  to  take  the  full 
amount  ot  the  duty,  10  to  20  cents,  which  in  many  cases  is  more  than  the  total  cost 
of  the  material  in  question.  We  have  sent  to  England  for  samples  of  the  cheap  fabrics 
on  which  the  compensatory  duty  per  pound,  owing  to  the  lower  valuation,  is  less 
than  four  times  the  duty  on  a  pound  of  wool,  and  nope  to  give  the  results  of  our 
aoalvBis  in  an  early  issue. 

The  following  summary  enables  a  comparison  to  be  made  for  each  of  the  fabrics 
between  the  auty  as  divided  between  ''compensatory"  and  "protective"  in  the 
present  law  and  as  actually  divided  in  practice. 


A  25  worsted  serge 

A  96  ootton-warp  dress  goods . . 

C  96  worsted  dress  goods 

E  119  worsted  serge  piece  dyed . 

A220ootton  worsted 

A  207  oottoD-warp  casket  doth. 

008  piece  dyed  kersey 

E  383  eotton-wafp  beaver 

B  24  Irish  friexe 

A  211  wool  cassimere 

D.  E.  wool  dress  goods 


Dingley  duty. 

Actual. 

Compen- 

Protect- 

Compen- 

Protect- 

satory. 

ive. 

satory. 

ive. 

50.6 

55 

24.1 

81.5 

73.7 

50 

10.9 

103.8 

46 

55 

^.8 

74.2 

44.3 

55 

25.6 

73.7 

77 

50 

6.8 

120.2 

85.2 

50 

44.8 

90.4 

55 

55 

33.8 

76.2 

102.7 

50 

23.6 

129.1 

03.5 

50 

34.8 

108.7 

42 

55 

41.6 

55.4 

41.2 

55 

40.8 

55.4 

Total, 
duty. 


106.6 
123.7 
101 

09.8 
127 
135.3 
110 
152.7 
143.6 

97 

96.3 


We  have  purposely  excluded  details  of  cost  of  manu&icturing  from  these  tables, 
in  order  to  avoid  complications  and  confine  attention  to  one  important  phase  of  tariff 
revision.  Even  now  they  involve  man^  details  and  require  careful  study  in  order 
to  determine  their  bearing  on  the  revision  of  the  tariff.  One  of  the  defects  in  the 
present  tariff  on  wool  goods,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  that  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  public,  is  that  the  aggregate  ad  valorem  rates  amount  in  many  cases  to  con- 
siderabiy  more  than  100  per  cent.  Popular  attention  is  also  directed  to  the  fact  that 
the  tariff  ia  prohibitory  on  the  cheaper  grades  of  goods.  This  fact  is  bein^  seized 
bv  politicians  as  a  basis  for  the  cry  of  discrimination  against  the  poor  and  m  favor 
of  the  rich.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  textile  trade  to  look  the  situation  squarely 
in  the  face  and  devise  some  plan  by  which  the  friends  of  protection  at  Washington 
mav  be  able  to  frame  a  law  that  will  not  only  avoid  favoring  one  branch  of  the  wool 
uxd  wool-^oods  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  but  which  will  remove  all  grounds 
far  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  public  that  the  rates  favor  the  producer  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer. 

When  inequalities  in  a  tariff  are  corrected  some  one  must  give  up  an  unfair  advan- 
tage in  justice  to  others.  The  woolgrower,  the  worsted  spinner,  the  woolen  manu- 
facturer, and  Congress,  representing  all  interests,  includmg  the  consumer,  should 
Sit  together  with  the  determination  to  incorporate  in  the  tariff  bill  of  1909  the  square 
eal  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  for  seven  years.  The  woolgrower  mav  find 
that  he  needs  protection  against  evils  at  home  more  than  against  imports  from  abroad: 
the  worsted  spinner  may  realize  that  his  higher  interests  require  a  yielding  up  of 
some  of  the  advantages  he  now  possesses;  while  the  carded-woolen  manufacturer 
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would  doubtless  gladly  exchange  such  tariff  protection  as  he  does  not  need  for  m 
supply  of  the  raw  material  without  which  he  can  not  live.  And  this  general  equalt- 
eation  of  rates,  while  affording  adequate  protection  to  American  industry,  will  satisfy 
the  consumer,  who  is  the  final  arbiter  in  this  country. 

A  majority  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  believe  in  adequate  protection  and 
want  it  incorporated  m  tne  new  bill.  They  also  want  excessive  protection  abolished . 
Under  these  conditions  the  course  for  the  textile  industry  to  adopt  is  plain.  It  ia 
to  aid  CoDgcesB  to  determine  what  is  adequate  protection  and  to  insist  that  the  ratee 
on  all  goods  shall  be  lowered  or  raised  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  them  to  the  "  ade- 
quate'^ mark. 


THE  NEW  YOBE  SILK  CONDITIOITINO  WOBES  THINKS  THAT 
ALL  WOOL  DUTIES  COULD  BE  EQUITABLY  AND  ACCUBATELY 
ASSESSED  ON  THE  SCOUBED  WEIGHT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  4, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Ways  ani  Means, 

Washirygton,  D.  G. 

Deab  Sm:  Having  followed  in  detail  the  oral  and  written  evidence 
presented  to  your  honorable  committee  regarding  the  uneq[ual  inci- 
dence of  the  wool  duties,  by  reason  of  the  important  variations  in 
shrinkage,  we  have  noticed  with  interest  a  remark  of  Mr.  Edward 
Moir,  of  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  in  his  letter  of  January  23,  to  the  effect 
that  one  method  of  putting  all  on  an  equal  basis  would  be  bv  ascer- 
taining the  loss  through  a  system  of  conditioning  houses  and  by  pay^- 
ment  of  duties  on  tne  clean  product.  While  a  radical  departure 
from  existing  methods,  this  plan  is  strictly  in  line  with  the  principle 
on  which  wool  (both  foreign  and  domestic)  is  valued,  bought,  and 
sold.  The  table  of  the  domestic  wool  product  for  1908  shows  an 
unsecured  total  of  270,138,321  pounds,  with  a  scoured  total  of  106,- 
630,648,  the  shrinkage  being  60.5  per  cent.  It  would  therefore  be  a 
reasonable  deduction  that  a  practical  basis  could  be  f oimd  for  levying 
the  duty  on  the  scoured  weight,  with  due  regard  to  the  revenue  and 
the  other  interests  affected. 

The  question  of  the  scoured  weight  of  wool  is,  however,  only  part 
of  a  much  larger  subject.  The  attention  directed  to  the  matter  by 
Mr.  Moir's  reference  to  the  conditioning  houses,  as  iosuring  the 
accuracy  of  tests,  suggests  to  us  that  some  information  as  to  the 
operation  of  this  method  in  Europe  might  be  of  interest  to  your 
honorable  committee.  An  elaborate  system  of  tests  applies  (par- 
ticularly in  Germany)  to  materials  of  all  kinds.  In  the  Material- 
Prufungs-Anstalt,'*  at  Gross  Lichtenfelde,  near  Berlin,  there  are 
seven  divisions  (one  of  which  is  devoted  to  official  tests  of  textiles) 
for  the  definition  of  facts  as  to  samples  referred  for  exnert  investiga- 
tion. This  plan  has  also  been  carried  out  on  a  much  larger  scale  in 
France,  German;^,  and  England  for  the  definition  of  the  exact  per- 
centage of  pure  fiber  in  textile  raw  and  semimanufactured  materials. 
These  tests  are  in  many  instances  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
moisture,  in  which  case  a  normal  percentage  fiLxed  by  custom  is 
added  to  the  absolute  dry  weight,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  con- 
ditioned weight  as  a  basis  of  settlement.  The  delicacy  of  the  opera- 
tions necessary  for  obtaining  these  resiilts  renders  European  con- 
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ditioning  houses  of  special  value  in  the  further  tests,  often  called  for, 
as  to  the  quantity  of  absolutely  pure  fiber.  This  is  the  point  which 
American  manufacturers  are  now  trying  to  reach  and  which  such 
establishments  can  define  with  accuracy  and  impartiality  as  to 
textile  materials  in  the  raw  state  as  well  as  in  various  stages  of 
advancement. 

The  most  important  European  center  for  wool  testing  is  composed 
of  a  group  of  seven  northern  French  industrial  cities,  througn  the 
conditionmg  houses  of  which  there  passed  in  1908  an  aggregate  of 
about  220,000,000  pounds  of  wool  at  various  stages,  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  quantity  being  combed  wool  (tops).  During  the  same 
yearly  period  the  weight  of  wool  in  various  stages  handled  by  the 
Bradford  conditioning  house  w^as  about  75,000,000  pounds;  tlie 
total  number  of  tests  having  been  about  180,000,  includmg  moisture, 
count,  and  scouring. 

In  r^ard  to  drawing  samples,  we  understand  from  inquiries  here 
and  in  Europe  that  this  question  could  doubtless  be  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  protect  the  various  interests  affected.  We  are 
expecting  further  mformation  on  this  point. 

From  the  facts  adduced  with  regard  to  the  present  system  it  is 
evident  that  however  the  proposed  method  of  levying  duty  might 
fall  short  of  the  accuracy  only  to  be  determined  by  actual  scourmg 
it  w^ould  be  a  far  more  equitable  plan  than  that  now  in  operation. 

While  we  submit  these  few  remarks  for  your  consideration  we 
would  add  that  the  general  application  of  the  principle  of  condition- 
ing to  weight  duties  under  the  textile  schedules,  would  be  of  marked 
auvantage  to  our  national  industries.  Silk,  wool,  cotton,  and  flax 
are  all  handled  in  various  forms  by  European  conditioning  houses. 

Entirely  at  your  services  for  such  further  information  as  we  may 
b2  able  to  give,  we  remain,  dear  sir, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

New  York  Silk  Conditioning  Works, 
Robert  D.  Hegred,  President. 
By  C.  W.  DeKnight,  Esq.,  Counsel, 

Washington,  D,  (7. 


WOOL  AND  HIDES. 

HOlf.  W.  H.  AITOBEWS,  DELEGATE  FBOM  NEW  MEXICO,  STTBMITS 
BESOLUTIONS  OF  WOOLOBOWEBS  BELATIVE  TO  DUTIES  ON 
WOOL  AND  HIDES. 

Washington,  November  27^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives.^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  I  inclose  you  herewith  a  letter  and  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers'  Association  of 
Chaves  County,  Jf.  Mex. 

Very  truly,  yours,  W.  H.  Andrews, 

Delegate  from  New  Mexico. 
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KoswELL,  N.  Mbx.,  November  SI,  1908. 

Hon.  W.  H.  Andrews, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Andrews:  Herewith  is  a  resolution  that  Chaves 
County  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers'  Association  passed  this 
date  unanimously,  giving  our  side  of  the  proposed  tariff  revision. 
We  hope  to  have  you  take  up  our  cause  with  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  at  Washington  on  December  2  and  8  and  prevent,  if  in 
your  power,  any  change  whatever  in  lower  tariff  on  wool  and  hides. 
This  association  represents  75  members,  with  600,000  head  of  sheep, 
and  .anything  you  may  do  for  us  in  this  matter  I  assure  you  will 
be  highly  appreciated.  A  reply  to  be  read  to  our  members  would  also 
be  appreciated  by  all. 

I  am,  yours,  very  truly,  Elza  WnrrB, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


RoswELL,  N.  Mex.,  Vovemher  tl,  1908. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  woolgrowers,  storers,  and  salesmen  comprising  the 
Chaves  County  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers'  Association  In  called  session 
convened  at  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  do  most  respectfully  protest  against  the  threat- 
ened, unnecessary  tampering  with  the  present  tariff  schedule  on  wool  and  hides. 
Through  the  several  years  that  the  present  equitable  tariff  laws  have  been  in 
force,  the  southwestern  wool  producers  have  begun  to  recover  from  the  ruinous 
low  tariffs  of  former  schedules,  and  through  continued  droughts,  beset  on  all 
sides  by  the  greatest  hardships  and  privations,  strikes,  labor  disputes,  and  grasp- 
ing corporations,  the  struggles  of  the  wool  producers  have  been  almost  unsur- 
mountable,  and  to  again  handicap  the  Industry  with  a  new  or  lower  schedule 
is  too  much,  and  we  do  most  respectfully  but  earnestly  protest  against  any 
tampering  with  present  schedules  whatever. 

Elba  White, 
Becretary  and  Treasurer, 

Petitions  and  letters  similar  in  purport  to  the  above  were  received 
from  the  following:  William  Dawson,  ranch  manager,  Chugwater, 
Wyo.,  and  143  others,  woolgrowers  and  business  men  of  Wyoming; 
Andrew  Gray,  American  Falls,  Idaho,  and  82  others,  business  men 
and  stock  growers;  The  Neponset  Land  and  Live  Stock  Company, 
Evanston,  Wyo.,  and  42  others,  woolgrowers,  live  stock  and  business 
men;  Wvoming  Wool  Growers'  Association;  Alba^  County  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  Laramie,  Wyo.;  Eastern  Wyoming  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  Douglas,  Wyo. ;  Uinta  County  Wool  Grow- 
ers' Association,  Cokeville,  Wyo.;  Weston  County  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  Newcastle,  Wyo.;  K.  W.  Olson  and  34  others,  Coke- 
ville, Wyo. ;  George  S.  Walker,  secretary  National  Wool  Growers'  As- 
sociation, Cheyenne,  Wyo.  (forwarding  petition  signed  by  259  citi- 
zens of  New  Mexico) ;  Chaves  County  Sheep  Breeders'  and  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  Koswell,  N.  Mex. ;  Ewen  McLennan,  Shaniko, 
Oreg. ;  and  Henderson  Banking  Company,  Elko,  Nev. 
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WOOL  AND  LIVE  STOCK. 

THE  NATIONAL  WOOL  OBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION  ASKS  PBESENT 
DUTIES  ON  WOOL,  WOOLEN  FABBICS,  HIDES,  AND  UEAT. 

NOYEMHER  28, 1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  beg  to  submit  herewith  copies  of  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  National  Yfool  Growers'  Association,  in  forty-third  annual 
convention  assembled  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  January  19, 1907,  and 
the  forty- fourth  annual  convention  assembled  at  Helena,  Mont.,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1908,  and  in  connection  therewith  we  beg  to  represent  that 
the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  was  organized  m  1864  and 
is  one  of  the  oldest  associations  of  live-stock  growers  in  the  United 
States.  The  membership  includes  sheep  and  wool  growers  and 
breeders  in  every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union,  and  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  represent  the  sentiment  of  the  several  hundred  thou- 
sand growers,  who  produce  annually  approximately  800,000,000 
pounds  of  wool,  valued  at  approximately  $79,000,000,  and  mutton 
valued  at  approximately  $100,000,000,  and  we  trust  that  the  following 
will  be  given  careful  consideration  by  your  honorable  committee: 

Salt  Lake  Grry,  Utah,  January  19,  J907. 

We  are  unquaUfled  in  onr  indorsement  of  the  present  import  tariff  duties  on 
wool,  woolen  fabrics,  hides,  meat,  and  meat  animals,  and  oppose  emphaticaUy 
any  legislation  which  shall  tend  to  decrease  or  disturb  the  present  prosperous 
condition  of  the  wool  and  Uve-stock  Industry  of  the  United  States. 

Helena,  Mont.,  January  16,  1908, 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  the  present  tariff  on  wool  and  hides  and  deprecate 
any  attempt  to  alter  or  modify  the  same. 

Whereas,  recognizing  in  Angora  husbandry  a  live-stock  pursuit  kindred  to 
Bhe^  raising  that  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  many  localities  in  the  United  States, 
and  an  industry  that  Is  of  signal  promise  In  this  country ;  and 

Whereas,  appreciating  in  the  materially  inadequate  supply  of  domestic  An- 
gora products  for  the  home  demand  to-day  necessitating  annual  purchases  of 
umhalr  and  skins  from  foreign  countries  of  upward  of  a  million  dollars  in 
valne,  it  would  Indeed  be  showing  an  un-American  spirit  if  encouragement  and 
protection  shaU  not  be  meted  out  to  the  plodding  husbandmen  of  this  young 
iiK^ustry:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resdved  by  the  National  Wool' Cfrotcers*  Association,  That  it  Indorses  the 
demand  of  the  Angora  husbandmen  of  this  country  for  the  continued  protection 
of  the  present  duty  on  mohair;  for  a  protective  tariff  on  Angora  skins;  for  a 
redaction  of  the  fee  for  grazing  on  the  national  forests  to  the  same  rates  apply- 
ing for  sheep ;  for  an  enumeration  of  Angora  goats  in  the  next  census  separate 
and  apart  from  the  common  or  nonshearing  animal;  for  provision  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  procuring  and  compiling  statistical  in- 
formation relating  to  the  annual  production,  importation,  and  consumption  of 
mohair  and  Angora  goat  skins  in  the  United  States;  and  for  a  continuation  of 
the  efficient  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  behalf  of  the  Angora  Industry  and  provision  for  the 
printing  and  distribution  of  liberal  editions  of  its  enlightening  and  Instructive 
publications  on  Angora  husbandry ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  to  Congress,  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
ond  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  the  need  of  favorable  action  on 
the  requests  of  these  onr  fellow-husbandmen. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

The  National  Wool  Ghowebs'  Association, 
GsoBGB  S.  Walker,  Secretary. 
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THE  OBEOON  WOOL  GBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION,  PENDLETON,  OBEO., 
WISHES  DUTIES  BETAINED  ON  WOOL,  WOOLENS,  HIDES,  AND 
ALL  CLASSES  OF  MEAT  PBODVCTS. 

Pendleton,  Obeo.,  November  £8, 1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

House  of  RepreseTUatives,  Wdshingtony  D.  C. 

Dear  Sm:  I  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  herewith  copy  of  a  resolu- 
tion unanimously  adopted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Oregon  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  held  in  Heppner,  Oreg.,  on  November  17  and 
18,  1908.  From  the  sentiments  expressed  at  this  meeting  and  from 
my  personal  interviews  with  many  sheep  men  during  the  past  few 
months  in  Oregon,  I  am  positive  in  maKing  the  assertion  that  this 
resolution  expresses  the  sentiments  of  every  woolgrower  and  sheep 
owner  in  the  State.  I  know  that  it  expresses  my  personal  views  in 
the  matter,  as  well  as  the  views  of  all  other  woolgrowers,  in  that 
the  increased  cost  of  handling  and  operating  sheep  has  made  the 
present  price  of  wool  hardly  sufficient  for  a  reasonable  profit  over 
and  above  the  running  expenses  of  sheep:  in  fact,  many  sheep  men 
are  not  making  any  profit  from  their  flocks. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Ellis,  Congressman  from  this  district,  was  present  at 
the  meeting,  and  I  beUeve  he  can  inform  you  of  the  views  of  that 
convention  on  the  tariff  on  wool.  We  respectfuUv  urge  that  no 
change  be  made  in  the  present  tariff  schedule  for  wool  and  woolens. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

Very  sincerely,  yours,  Dan  P.  Smtthe,  Secretary. 


Resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  eleventh  annual  convention  of 
the  Oregon  Wool  Growers'  Association  at  Heppner,  Oreg.,  November 
18, 1908. 

Whereas  the  cost  of  raising  wool  is  increasing  by  the  chan<nng  and  HifniniRliing 
condition  of  the  range,  and 

Whereas  the  scale  of  wages  paid  the  employees  of  the  wool  industry  is  higher  than 
in  any  other  agricultural  pursuit:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  TuaX  we  are  unqualified  in  our  indorsement  of  the  present  import  duties 
on  wool,  woolens,  woolen  fabrics,  hides,  meat  and  meat  animals,  and  oppose  emphat- 
ically any  legislation  which  will  tend  to  decrease  or  destroy  the  present  condition  of 
the  wool  and  live-stock  industry  of  the  United  States. 


WOOL  AND  THE  TARIFF. 

HOlf.  T.  B.  PERKINS,  M.  C,  SITBHITS  COMHTJinCATIOlf  OF  HAZ 
LOWENTHAL,  OF  BOCHESTEB,  N.  Y.,  BELATIVE  TO  TEE  WOOL 
AND  WOOLEN  SCHEDULE. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  November  £7,  1908. 
Hon.  S.  E.  Patnb, 

Washington^  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Mr.  !Paynb:  The  Rochester  Knitting  Works  is  a  large 
manufactory  here  in  the  city.    Mr.  Max  Lowentnal  is  the  president 
and  chief  stoddiolder.    He  is  also  a  very  intelligent  man. 
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He  sent  me  a  statement  in  reference  to  the  tax  on  wool,  a  copy  of 
which  I  forward  to  you.    It  seems  to  me  it  is  deserving  of  careful 
attention.    I  should  lie  glad  to  talk  with  you  about  it  some  time. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  B.  Perkins. 


St.  Paul,  Minn.,  November  S2^  1908. 

Hon.  James  Breck  Perkins,  M.  C, 

Rochester^  N.  Y. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Perkins:  Before  asking  your  attention  to  certain 
statements  anent  the  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff,  the  wool  and 
woolen  sdiedules  particularly,  let  me  say  that  I  think  your  constit- 
uency should  be  cong[ratulate(i  on  the  fact  that  you  are  again  to  be 
their  Bepresentative  in  Congress,  being  convinced  that  your  efforts 
will  be  exerted  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. 

As  to  statements  below  and  the  deductions  based  on  them,  I  must 
preface  them  by  saying  that,  writing  as  I  do,  away  from  my  books,  I 
must  trust  solely  to  memory,  but  I  am  familiar  with  the  subject  from 
observation  and  experience  and  my  years  as  a  manufacturer  of  woolen 
goods,  now  nearing  thirty-six,  it  would  seem  not  presumptuous  to 
state,  entitle  me  to  speak  with  some  authority  on  a  subject  intimately 
connected  with  that  industry. 


Nowj  then,  at  the  outset  I  make  bold  to  say  that  both  the  McKinley 
and  Dmgley  tariffs,  by  their  schedules  arfecting  wool  and  woolen 
products,  instead  of  tne  benefits  intended  by  them,  have  worked 


mjury  alike  to  woolgrower  and  manufacturer  of  woolens,  but  most 
of  all  to  the  great  consuming  public,  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Such  failure  of  the  results  of  laws  to  meet  expectations  is  not 
altogether  exceptional;  I  recall  in  Bagehot's  treatise  on  England's 
currency  legislation  for  India  the  statement "  Not  only  did  the  results 
anticipated  from  this  legislation  not  take  place,  but  the  very  oppo- 
site took  place."  (Words  from  memory.)  There  can  be  no  question 
til  tit  the  CTamers  of  the  wool  schedules  meant  to  promote  the  growth 
of  wool  in  this  country  in  quantity  and  quality  sufficient  to  meet 
(he  needs  of  its  inhabitants,  or  approximately  so.  The  statistics  of 
the  census  taken  since  the  enactment  of  the  tariffs  in  question  show 
that  the  number  of  sheep  in  proportion  to  the  population  has  actually 
decreased  and  that  there  is  to-day  less  domestic  wool  raised  in  our 
country,  per  man,  woman,  and  child  in  it,  than  before  the  passage 
of  these  fews.  We  still  depend  upon  foreign  countries  to  supply  a 
large  share  of  our  needs  ot  the  staple,  and  with  the  growth  of  our 
population  and  the  diminishing  area  of  land  available  for  free  pas- 
turage, the  deficiency  in  our  nome  clip  must  become  increasingly 
greater.  If  it  can  not  be  proven  that  the  American  farmer  has  been 
stimulated  by  the  tariff  tax  on  wool  to  supply  his  fellow-citizens  with 
a  sufficiency  thereof,  still  less  can  it  be  shown  that  he  had  been 
induced  to  so  improve  his  methods  in  handling  the  clip  that  wool 
was  carried  to  market  in  the  best  possible  condition,  as  are,  for  in- 
stance, many  Australian  and  Cape  clips,  whose  recognized  brands 
command  an  added  price  in  the  world's  competitive  market.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  charged  by  his  customers,  tte  buyers  and  spinners, 
that  to  a  considerable  extent  deterioration  has  set  m,  wool  bemg  sent 
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to  market  in  the  crudest  condition;  that  dirt,  dunjg  balls,  stones,  rope, 
have  to  be  accepted  and  paid  for  as  wool,  which  unavoidably  in- 
creases  the  cost  of  woolen  products  to  the  last  buyer,  the  consumer. 
The  sole  value  of  the  staple  is  the  fiber  freed  from  impurities, 
whereas  our  existing  laws  make  the  user  pay  freight  for  dirt  from 
the  confines  of  our  own  country  and  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  too. 
If  a  tariff  tax  on  raw  material  like  wool  is  to  be  laid  at  all,  a  wise 
discrimination  should  manifestly  adjust  schedules  to  favor  the  mar- 
keting of  clean,  usable  wool,  making  it  unprofitable  to  force  rubbish 
on  the  buyer. 

I  have  stated  that  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  have  been 
injured  by  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs.  That  does  not  mean 
that  they  have  had  no  prosperous  years  since  their  enactment.  The 
wants  of  the  country  and  the  enterprise  and  ability  of  our  manufac- 
turers are  so  great  that  difficulties  have  been  overcome  and  a  measure 
of  success  wrested  from  adverse  conditions.  But  more  than  most 
industries,  that  of  textiles  has  been  subject  to  violent,  oft-recurring 
fluctuations,  from  activity  to  depression,  owing  to  the  instability  in 
the  prices  of  its  raw  material,  its  inability  to  supply  the  season's  defi- 
ciency in  the  home  clip  by  a  free  selection  from  the  supply  of  other 
regions.  Time  after  time  the  trade  reports  have  stated  that  the 
textile  branch  is  the  weak  spot  in  the  market  when  other  industries 
were  fiourishing.  At  frequent  intervals  the  domestic  staple  has 
advanced  largely  beyond  an  average  price,  placing  the  wool  manu- 
facturer before  the  alternative  of  raismg  his  prices  proportionately, 
or  by  continuing  to  sell  at  former  prices,  to  lose  his  margin  of  profit. 
To  do  the  former  inevitably  cuts  down  his  sales;  the  latter  he  dare 
not  adopt.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  he  took  neither  course — speak- 
ing by  and  large — but  resorted  to  the  only  means  left  him,  which 
enabled  him  to  maintain  the  volume  of  his  sales,  his  scale  of  prices, 
and  assured  him  a  reward  for  his  capital  and  labor,  namely,  he  dete- 
riorated his  product.  The  use  of  shoddy  and  the  admixture  of  cot- 
ton with  wool  in  goods  formerly  all  wool  has  increased  enormously, 
not  from  choice,  but  from  the  necessities  enforced  by  the  situation.- 
As  a  result  the  vast  majority  of  our  population  now  wears  less  of  wool 
in  clothes,  underwear,  and  hosiery  than  before  the  enactment  of  these 
schedules.  On  this  head  I  am  on  ground  familiar  to  me,  and  know 
that  the  facts  will  bear  me  out.  Your  constituents  among  Rochester 
clothiers  can  tell  how  much  more  wool  went  into  a  cheap  and  medium- 
priced  suit  of  clothes,  twenty,  thirty  years  ago,  than  or  late  years.  I 
recall  the  fact  that  not  more  than  n)ur  or  five  years  back  one  of  them 
said  to  me,  before  going  on  a  selling  trip,  that  he  was  actually 
ashamed  to  meet  his  customers,  as  he  was  compelled  to  show  such 
poor  values.  It  may  have  been  about  the  same  time  that  cloth  was 
put  on  the  market  with  but  10  per  cent  of  wool  in  it — with  what 
amount  of  warmth  to  the  wearer  you  can  imagine. 

As  to  underwear  and  hosiery,  the  branches  of  the  textile  industry 
I  am  most  familiar  with,  the  operation  of  the  tariff  has  been  to  reduce 
our  population  largely  to  the  wearing  of  cotton,  the  staple  of  least 
money  value  and  lowest  decree  of  comiort  for  winter  use.  Before  the 
last  two  tariffs  enacted  under  Eepublican  auspices,  the  use  of  cotton 
underwear  was  hardly  known  in  our  country;  since  then  the  produc- 
tion of  the  same  ha$  become  very  great;  one  authority  fixes  it  at 
$76,000,000  annually.   This  output  replaces  the  warm  and  substantial 
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wool  fabrics  which  were  formerly  in  use,  and  though  cheap  in  their 
money  cost  these  cotton  garmente  have  but  a  minimum  oi  intrinsic 
value,  and  are  of  little  profit  to  maker,  dealer,  or  user.  As  they  need 
replacing  often  their  low  first  cost  is  delusive,  as  is  their  appearance 
of  solidity  and  warmth,  due  to  a  process  called  "  fleecing,  which 
does  not  stand  wear  and  washing.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed 
that  the  wearing  of  these  "  fleeced  "  garments  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  spread  of  consumption  among  our  people.  Wool  absorbs  moisture 
and  passes  it  off  by  evaporation,  whereas  thickly  fleeced  cotton 
becomes  clammy  when  wet  and  allows  moisture  to  dry  on  the  body 
of  the  wearer,  to  his  discomfort  and  injury.  Every  careful  and  intel- 
ligent mother  means  to  clothe  her  infant's  body  in  fleecy  wool  in  cold 
weather ;  the  artificially  fleeced  cotton  garment  deceives  her  into  the 
belief  that  she  is  doing  so.  Nature  surely  is  our  safe  guide  as  to  the 
covering  proper  to  warm-blooded  creatures;  if  cotton  were  the  ma- 
terial best  suited  to  them,  sheep  would  have  evolved  a  coat  of  that 
texture.  Following  nature's  example,  our  winters  should  find  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colder  sections  of  our  country  comfortably  clad 
in  woolen  underwear,  but  man-made  law  has  so  interfered  with 
nature's  law  that  in  late  years  the  poorer  material  has  largely  dis- 
placed the  more  suitable  one. 

Woolen  hosiery,  a  staple  article  in  common  use  forty  years  ago, 
the  American  man,  woman,  and  child  has  about  learned  to  dispense 
with.  The  high  cost  of  wool  brought  such  a  cheapening  of  Tocess 
that  th^  wearing  qualities  of  the  stocking  was  sacrificed.  Woolen 
yam,  to  be  strong,  needs  to  be  twisted  of  two  or  more  strands.  When 
the  hosiery  maker,  to  keep  his  product  within  the  buying  power  of 
his  trade,  b^an  to  knit  single-ply  yam,  the  wear  was  lost.  Experi- 
ence with  wool  stockings  that  aropped  into  holes  before  the  first 
washing  made  cotton  users  of  economical  people,  so  that  now  woolen 
hosieiy,  except  in  its  coarse  grades  and  lor  infants,  is  a  negligible 
quantity  in  the  United  States. 

Bismarck,  among  his  other  achievements,  is  credited  with  having 
transformed  the  poor  agricultural  Germany  that  he  found  into  the 
wealthy  industrial  state  which  he  left.  This  remarkable  result  was 
due  to  tariff  legislation  which,  while  favoring  the  native  manufac- 
turer in  his  home  market,  wisely  provided  the  free  entry  of  raw 
materials  needed  by  him.  With  us  a  violent  stretching  of  the  protect- 
ive doctrine  assumes  to  say  that  there  are  no  raw  materials,  but  that 
all  things  produced  by  nature,  on  earth  or  in  water  alike,  need  the 
shelter  of  a  tariff  wall  to  protect  them  against  nature's  products  under 
foreign  flags.  When  I  first  revisited  Germany  it  was  in  company 
of  a  wise  old  man,  the  father  of  your  former  partner,  Mr.  Moses 
Hays.  After  some  experience  in  &erman  cities  and  with  German 
prices  he  made  the  shrewd  remark :  "  What  nature  produces  is  dear 
over  here ;  what  man  makes  is  cheap." 

In  that  remark,  I  take  it,  lies  the  kernel  and  only  justification  of 
our  protective  system;  protection  needed  against  the  underpaid  man, 
not  against  nature.  Tne  American  farmer  receives  fostering  care 
at  the  bands  of  our  National  Government  in  a  variety  of  ways  that 
are  legitimate  and  highly  beneficial.    The  introduction  of  plants  and 

Srocesses  new  to  our  soil,  irrigation,  forest  reservation,  plans  for 
rainage  of  swamp  lands,  for  improvement  of  waterways,  agricultural 
schools  and  experiment  stations — all  these  activities  redound  directly 
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to  the  benefit  of  our  agricultural  population,  and  are  in  line  with  the 
most  enlightened  conceptions  of  tne  functions  of  government.  Such 
care  the  American  farmer  may  justly  claim  as  his  due,  but  he  needs 
no  money  i)rotection  at  the  expense  of  the  purse,  the  comfort,  and 
health  oi  his  fellow-countrymen  by  a  tariff  tax  on  wool  of  the  un- 
reasonable size  of  the  existing  one.  If  for  the  sake  of  consistency 
and  with  an  eye  to  the  farmer  vote  such  is  to  continue  in  a  future 
bill,  it  ought  to  be  brought  down  to  the  basis  on  which  we  constantly 
claim  to  put  our  schedules,  namely,  the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  of 
producing  the  article  in  the  United  States  and  a  similar  one  elsewhere. 

What  IS  the  labor  cost  in  producing  a  pound  of  wool?  Is  it  the 
r«nte  in  our  present  laws,  equaling  or  on  some  grades  exceeding  the 
first  cost  of  the  wool  itself,  or  is  it  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound? 
The  answer  that  must  be  ^ven  to  this  question  on  any  fair  examina- 
tion ought  to  fix  the  rate  m  wool  schedules,  if  Congressmen  can  not 
bring  themselves  to  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  the  position  that  a 
manufacturing  nation  ought  to  have  its  raw  materials  free,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  compete  in  the  world's  markets. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  tariff  tax  levied  on  wool  when  entering  our 
ports,  then  it  should  be  simply  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  raismg  it 
here  and  abroad — ^not  a  fraction  more. 

Max  Lowenthal. 
Rochester  Knitting  Warks^  Rochester^  N.  JT. 


WOOLS  ON  THE  SKIN. 

[Paragraph  360.] 

P.  ScOBAW  WOOL  CO.,  ALLEOHENT,  PA.,  ASKS  A  DIFFERENTIAI 
OF  FOUB  OB  FIVE  CENTS  FOB  WOOLS  ON  THE  SKIN. 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  November  10,  1908. 
Hon:  John  Dalzell,  M.  C., 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  understand  that  the  tariff  schedule  is  to  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  if  such  is  the  case, 
and  that  they  are  likely  to  consider  wools,  we  would  appreciate  it 
very  much  if  you  could  arrange  to  give  us  a  hearing. 

We  are  wool  pullers  and  import  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  sheep- 
skins. Under  tne  present  tariff  law  there  is  a  differential  of  1  cent 
per  pound  in  favor  of  wool  imported  on  the  skin.  As  the  average 
amount  of  wool  on  sheepskins  covering  the  whole  year  is  about  3 
pounds,  this  means  that  the  puller  in  this  country  is  allowed  8  cents 
per  skin  to  offset  the  difference  in  cost  of  pulling  between  this  and 
foreign  countries. 

It  costs  from  15  to  20  cents  per  skin,  or  an  average  of  17^  cents, 
to  cover  all  expenses  connected  with  pulling,  whereas  the  French 
puller  can  do  this  for  about  one-third  the  cost,  or  almost  12  cents 
per  skin  cheaper  than  we  can  pull,  whereas  the  difference  in  tariff 
only  allows  us  about  8  cents  per  skin.  Moreover,  the  foreign  puller 
on  class  2  wools  can  wash  them  to  such  a  point  that  the  ^irinkage 
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would  not  exceed  10  per  cent,  and  send  these  wools  in  by  paying 
only  1  cent  per  pound  more  duty  than  we  are  charged  on  wools 
shrinking  40  to  50  per  cent,  so  that  instead  of  us  having  an  advan- 
tage over  the  foreign  puller,  we  are  handicapped  to  the  extent  of  10 
to  15  cents  per  skm.  We  think  that  instead  of  a  differential  of  1 
cent  per  pound  between  wool  on  the  skin  and  off,  there  should  be  a 
differential  of  4  to  5  cents  per  pound. 
Hoping  that  you  may  be  able  to  arrange  for  a  hearing,  we  remain, 
Sespectfully,  yours, 

The  p.  McGraw  Wool  Company, 
Patrick  McGraw,  President. 


BBIEF  FIXED  BY  PATBICE  MeOEAW,  ALLEGHENT,  PA.,  WHO 
CLAIMS  THAT  TAEUT  BELIEF  IS  VBGENTLY  NEEDEB  FOB 
THE  WOOIrPTJIUNO  INDTJ8TBY. 

1466-1476  EivER  Avenue,  N.  S. 

Pittsburg^  Pa.,  November  20^  1908. 

Wats  and  Means  CoMMriTEE, 

WaaMngton^  D.  G, 

Gentlemen  :  We  herewith  submit  some  facts  concerning  the  duty 
on  wool  imported  on  the  skin  and  its  effect  on  the  wool-pulling  in- 
dustry of  tnis  country,  and  hope  you  may  see  your  way  clear  to 
recommend  such  a  revision  of  the  tariff  as  will  give  it  the  protection 
it  is  justly  entitled  to. 

The  difference  in  the  cost  of  pulling  sheepskins  between  this  and 
foreign  coimtries  is  fully  12  cents  per  skin,  and  as  the  average  amount 
of  wool  i)er  skin  covering  the  whole  year  is  8  pounds,  this  makes  a 
difference  of  4  cents  per  pound. 

The  difference,  however,  on  class  2^  wools  is  much  greater,  as  the 
foreign  puller  can  wash  his  wool  to  within  10  per  cent  of  being  clean 
and  import  it  in  this  condition,  whereas  wool  imported  on  the  skin 
is  always  in  an  unwashed  condition,  with  a  shrinkage  of  fully  50  per 
cent  on  class  2  wools.  This  means  that  the  duty  paid  for  wool  off 
the  skin  is  on  a  scoured  basis  of  13^  cents  per  pound,  whereas  on  the 
ddn  it  costs  22  cents  per  pound.  Taking  the  average  amount  of 
scoured  wool  per  skin  at  1^  pounds,  the  difference  per  skin  in  favor  of 
the  foreign  puller  is  13  cents  plus  12  cents  for  labor,  or  25  cents  imder 
present  schedule. 

Fleece  wools,  class  2,  can  be  imported,  washed,  without  any  increase 
of  duty  over  the  unwashed,  and  in  a  condition  not  exceeding  20  per 
cent  in  shrinkage,  thus  making  the  duty  per  scoured  pound  15  cents, 
as  against  22  cents  for  wool  on  the  skin. 

There  are  still  other  advantages  which  the  foreign  puller  enjoys, 
such  as  shipping  into  this  country  only  the  choicest  grades  and  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  his  home  market  for  both  wool  and  slats,  which  is 
quite  frequently,  tariff  considered,  better  than  this  market. 

The  duty  per  scoured  pound  paid  under  present  law  is  much  higher 
for  wool  imported  on  the  skin  than  that  for  either  pulled  wool  off 
the  skin  or  fleece  wools,  owing  to  the  fact  that  wool  on  the  skin  is 
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usually  in  a  much  dirtier  condition  than  pulled  or  fleece,  being 
dragged  around  in  the  blood  and  dirt  of  slaughterhouses,  and  con- 
tains taes  and  skirtings,  which  are  removed  from  pulled  and  fleece 
wools.  Sf  oreover,  it  is  only  the  choicest,  lightest  shrinking  fleece  wo(ds 
that  are  imported^  wools  tnat  shrink  on  an  average  20  per  cent  lighter 
than  wool  of  similar  grade  imported  on  the  skm. 

Merino  fleece  wools  with  staple  8  inches  long  are  worth  at  present 
80  cents,  scoured  basis,  while  pulled  wools  of  same  grade  1  mch  or 
under  will  command  not  over  40  cents,  so  that  short  wools  would  be 
costing  treble  the  duty  charged  on  long,  if  figured  on  an  ad  valorem 
basis. 

To  place  the  wool-pulling  industry  of  this  countrv  on  an  equal 
footing  with  foreign  countries,  pulled  wools,  class  1  and  class  2,  on  the 
skin  measuring  3  inches  or  over,  should  be  assessed  one-half  the  duty 
assessed  on  fleece  wools  of  same  class ;  on  wools  1  to  3  inch^  in  length, 
one-third  the  duty  of  fleece  of  same  class,  and  on  all  wools  below  1 
inch  in  length,  free  of  duty;  all  duties  to  be  assessed  on  the  amount 
of  pulled  wool  the  skins  may  yield. 

The  reason  why  the  wool-pulling  industry  needs  the  protection 
asked  for  is  that  tne  pullers  have  been  forced  to  look  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  at  least  a  portion  of  their  supplies,  as  the  home  supply  is  not 
near  eaual  to  the  demand.  This  condition  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  large  packers,  who  previous  to  the  last  three  years  sold  a  large 
percentage  of  their  sheepskins,  but  who  at  present  refuse  to  sell  any. 
There  have  been  several  pullers  obliged  to  withdraw  during  the  last 
three  years,  and  in  some  instances  their  capital  has  all  been  lost. 
The  others,  who  are  still  holding  on,  nearly  all  lost  money  during 
this  period,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  several  others  of 
those  still  operating  will  be  obliged  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
their  former  competitors  unless  granted  the  redress  prayed  for.  The 
withdrawals  above  referred  to  occurred  before  and  were  not  caused 
by  the  panic. 

We  occupy  a  factory  which  cost  us  $184,000,  and  give  employment 
to  150  men  when  running  full. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  p.  McGraw  Wool  C!o., 
By  Patrick  McGraw,  President. 

Ownparative  cost  of  pulling  sheepskins  hettoeen  the  United  States  and  foreign 

countries. 

Cost  of  puUing  sheepskins,  including  nil  expenses:  Per  skin. 

United  States $0. 18 

Foreign  countries .  06 


Difference '. .12 

Average  rate  of  wages :                                                                                    Per  day. 
United  States $2. 25 

France .50 


Difference . 1, 75 

(This  labor  is  performed  largely  in  France  by  women.) 

Average  amount  of  wool  per  skin  for  the  whole  year,  grease,  3  ponnda. 

Average  amount  of  wool  per  ekla  for  the  whole  year,  scoured,  l|  pounds. 
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wnrsLow  bbos.  a  smith  go.,  boston,  mass.,  ask  ah  ihcbease 

or  THE  DIFFEKEHTIAL  BETWEEN  WOOLS  OH  THE  SEIH  AND 
OTHER  CLASSES  OP  WOOL. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  i,  1908. 

GOMMITTEB  ON  WaTS  AND  MeAN8L 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  0. 

Deab  Sibs  :  In  1897,  when  the  tariff  was  under  discussion,  we  sub- 
mitted to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  the  following  letter, 
bearing  on  the  question  of  wool  imported  on  the  skin: 

Boston,  Mass.,  March  29,  1897. 

FlHAKGB  Ck>MinTTEB, 

United  States  Senate^ 

6INTLKME3T :  The  proposed  tariff  bUl  as  now  presented  contains  the  same  pro- 
TiBioDS  relative  to  the  duties  to  be  imposed  upon  wools  on  the  skin  as  the  act 
of  1890,  which  says  that  "  wools  on  the  skin  shall  pay  the  same  rate  as  other 
wools,  the  quantity  and  value  to  be  ascertained  under  such  rules  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe."  In  placing  the  same  rate  of  duty  upon 
them  the  law  does  not  take  into  account  the  differences  between  wools  on  the 
Bkin  and  other  wools,  and  while  it  apparently  treats  both  kinds  of  wool  alike, 
it,  in  fact,  discriminates  against  wools  on  the  skin. 

first  Because  wools  on  the  skin  are  uniformly  heavier  In  shrinkage  than 
abeared  wools  of  the  same  kind. 

Second.  Because  all  other  wools  when  imported  are  in  condition  for  the  mar- 
ket, whUe  wools  on  the  skin  are  not  in  condition  for  the  market,  but  require 
the  manufacturing  process  known  as  "wool  pulling"  before  they  are  fit  for 
sale. 

Under  the  law  of  1880  there  was  an  attempt  made  by  the  Treasury  officials 
to  make  allowances  for  the  differences  before  mentioned.  The  result  was  a 
different  administration  of  the  law  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  there 
were  irregularities  which  worked  injustice  both  to  the  Government  and  im- 
porter, and  finally  by  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  law  the  importation  of  skins 
with  the  wool  on  was  practically  prohibited. 

We  ask  that  In  the  proposed  bill  that  the  differences  between  wools  on  the 
ikin  and  other  wools  be  recognized,  and  some  just  differential  made  that  will 
prevent  the  discrimination  and  irregularities  of  the  law  of  1890.  It  seems  to  be 
an  accepted  fact  that  for  some  time  to  come  a  certain  amount  of  wool  will  have 
to  be  imported,  and  we  submit  that  if  wool  is  to  be  imported  at  all,  that  as  far 
as  possible  It  shall  be  brought  in  on  the  skins,  thereby  employing  labor  and 
adding  to  our  established  industries.  If  but  one-half  of  the  wools  imported 
yearly  for  clothing  purposes  under  the  McKinley  bill  had  been  brought  in  on 
the  skin,  it  would  have  meant  an  additional  expenditure  here  of  fully  half  a 
million  dollars  for  labor  alone  in  preparing  the  wool  for  sale,  this  being  ex- 
dnsive  of  any  charges  for  selling,  scouring,  or  carbonizing. 

To  prevail  discrimination  against  wools  on  the  skin,  there  should  be  a  lower 
rate  of  duty  on  such  wools  as  compared  with  sheared  wools  of  the  same  kind, 
and  we  believe  that  It  is  possible  to  fix  with  reasonable  exactness  what  the 
difference  should  be.  This  should  apply  to  such  wools  as  pay  specific  rates  of 
dnty. 

First  I>etermine  the  difference  in  general  condition  between  wools  on  the 
Bktn  and  other  sheared  wools  and  make  due  allowance. 

Second.  Determine  the  cost  of  pulling  and  make  due  allowance. 

In  the  first  instance  wools  on  the  skin  will  average  to  shrink  at  least  10  per 
cent  more  than  sheared  wool  of  the  same  kind. 

Some  reasons  for  this  difference  are:  When  sheep  are  sheared,  a  certain 
amount  of  shrinkage  Is  lost  or  left  behind. 

Sheep  when  killed  are  usuaUy  more  dirty  than  when  sheared,  accumulating 
dirt  in  driving  to  market  or  standing  in  slaughter  pens ;  while  in  shearing  caro 
la  taken  that  the  fleece  be  as  clean  and  light  as  is  possible. 

The  average  shrinkage  of  wools  usually  imported  is  from  48  to  55  per  cent 
The  ayerage  shrinkage  of  wools  on  the  skin  coming  from  the  same  districts  is 
from  65  to  72  per  cent 
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Sheep  being  killed  at  all  months  of  the  year,  the  wools  will  vary  in  1eng:th 
and  average  much  shorter  than  ordinary  fleece  wools.  It  Is  well  known  that 
short  wools  shrink  more  than  full-grown  wools  of  the  same  district. 

An  allowance  of  at  least  a  cent  a  pound  in  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  should 
be  made  on  account  of  these  differences  in  shrinkage. 

In  the  second  instance :  The  cost  of  pulling  wool  and  placing  it  in  condition 
for  sale  is  between  1}  and  2  cents  per  pound  on  the  dutiable  weight  of  the 
wool.  These  figures  can  be  verified  from  actual  manufacturing  accoimts. 
Putting  these  two  points  of  difference  together,  we  find  that  in  order  to  allow 
wools  on  the  skin  to  be  imported  on  as  favorable  terms  as  other  wools  there 
should  be  an  allowance  made  from  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  on  other  wools  of 
from  2}  to  3  cents  per  pound. 

An  important  consideration  bearing  on  this  subject  is  a  large  proportion  of 
the  skins  themselves,  after  the  wool  has  been  pulled  abroad,  are  imported  free 
of  duty  into  this  country  after  being  worked  out  and  put  in  pickle  there.  This 
forms  quite  an  imjwrtant  industry.  If  these  skins  were  Imported  with  the 
wool  on,  this  countiy  would  have  the  additional  benefit  of  the  labor  Involved  in 
this  work  in  addition  to  that  of  the  pulling. 

The  supply  of  foreign  wool  skins  is  amply  sufficient  to  furnish  a  considerable 
part  of  whatever  foreign  wool  we  shall  need,  and  the  wools  themselves  when 
pulled  are  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  manufacturers. 

In  one  city  in  France — Mazamet — there  were  pulled  last  year,  according  to 
their  trade  reports,  86,000,000  pounds  of  wool  skins,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the 
wool  produced  was  shipped,  mostly  scoured,  to  the  United  States.  The  rate  of 
wages  paid  in  this  place  is  from  25  to  30  cents  per  day,' according  to  our  money. 
Mostly  women  are  employed.  Almost  the  entire  expense  of  the  wool-pulling 
business  being  for  labor,  it  is  due  to  the  low-priced  labor  abroad  that  this  in- 
dustry has  been  unable  to  grow  in  this  country  under  the  existing  law,  which 
allows  wool  skins  to  come  in  free  of  duty  the  same  as  wool. 

In  conclusion,  we  do  not  ask  for  any  such  rates  of  duty  as  will  lessen  the 
protection  due  to  the  woolgrowing  interest  of  this  country,  but  do  ask  that  the 
duties  imposed  on  wools  on  the  skin  shall  at  least  be  such  as  will  allow  them  to 
be  imported  as  favorably  as  other  wools,  and  submit  that  according  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  protection  the  conditions  should  be  more  favorable. 

Bespectfully  submitted. 

George  F.  Whxett 
(Of  Winslow  Brothers,  Norwood,  Mass.). 

The  principle  set  forth  was  approved  by  that  committee,  but  they 
feared  that  the  full  amount  of  differential  asked  for  might  be  too 
great  and  work  an  injustice  to  other  interests.  At  first  it  was  set  at 
2  cents,  but  in  the  final  bill  as  passed  this  was  further  cut  down  to  1 
cent  per  pound. 

Eleven  years  of  experience  has  proved  that  this  differential  is  too 
small,  and  it  has  been  impossible  to  consistently  import  wool  on  the 
skin.  We  believe  that  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  desirable  that  wool 
on  the  skin  should  be  imported  and  that  it  can  be  without  injury  to 
any  existing  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  a  large  percentage  of  our  wool  supply  must  come 
from  other  countries. 

The  table  given  below  shows  that  our  domestic  supply  has  not  in- 
creased in  twenty  years,  part  of  whicli  time  we  have  had  free  wool, 
part  protected  wool.  This  is  because  grazing  lands  are  getting  more 
and  more  restricted,  and  even  with  the  hi^h  prices  for  wool  and 
meats,  the  land  brings  more  return  from  cultivation  than  from  graz- 
ing. It  also  shows  that  from  25  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  of  our  supplies 
are  imported,  tariff  or  no  tariff,  because  we  must  have  the  wool.  It 
is  notable  that  the  proportion  has  increased  in  recent  years,  except 
for  the  past  year  of  depression,  and  if  our  own  clij)  is  to  stand  still  or 
decline^  it  must  increase  further  with  the  increase  in  population.    (It 
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shoold  be  remarked  that  the  importations  in  1897  were  abnormal  in 
anticipation  of  the  tariff.)  It  is  clear  that  we  must  import  each  year 
upward  of  200,000,000  pounds. 
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Sheepskins  also  must  be  imported  in  immense  quantity,  and  while 
figures  are  not  so  readily  obtainable  as  in  the  case  of  wool,  our  experi- 
ence as  the  largest  tanners  of  sheepskins  in  this  country  leads  us  to 
say  that  the  proportion  would  be  as  great.  These  sheepskins  have 
had  the  wool  removed  or  "  pulled  "  in  other  countries  by  cheap  labor, 
largely  by  women.  The  wool  taken  from  them,  except  a  small  amount 
()ulled  without  sorting,  is  kept  out  of  the  country  by  the  tariff  provi- 
aon  that  sorted  wool  must  pay  double  duty. 

The  supply  of  domestic  wool  skins  is  limited,  and  since  the  present 
tariff  law  was  passed  has  become  more  and  more  concentrated  in  a 
few  hands,  so  that  the  smaller  pullers  are  dependent  on  what  odd 
lots  can  be  picked  up  from  independent  butchers  scattered  through 
the  country,  dried  skins  from  sheep  that  have  died  on  the  ranches, 
and  the  foreign  market.  The  first  two  sources  are  so  limited  and  un- 
reliable as  to  make  it  apparently  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when 
the  independent  pullers,  if  confined  to  these,  must  go  out  of  business. 
The  only  other  resource  is  in  foreign  skins,  which  can  be  imported 
and  pulled  hwe  if  wool  on  the  skin  be  placed  under  a  fair  relative 
basis  of  duty  as  compared  with  other  foreign  wools.  We  have  our- 
selves tried  a  number  of  times  importing  wool  skins,  and  in  only  a 
very  few  instances  have  we  got  out  without  actual  loss.  In  some  of 
these  cases  we  have  profited  by  abnormal  market  conditions^  in  others 
by  errors  in  our  favor  on  the  part  of  the  examiner  who  estimates  the 
proportion  of  wool  per  skin.  Such  errors  of  late  have  been  so  few, 
we  may  add,  that  we  have  not  attempted  to  import.  We  think  any 
puller  who  has  had  experience  with  miporting  skins  will  say  that  it 
13  impossible,  under  normal  conditions,  to  import  wool  skins  under  the 
present  tariff  law. 

S131S — BCHH)  K— 09 15 
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Granted,  then,  that  these  skins  can  not  now  be  imported,  that  sonoie 
200,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  wool  must  be  imported,  and  a  coni- 
parable  quantity  of  sheepskms  from  which  wool  has  been  pulled,  it 
would  seem  desirable  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  skins  should  come  in 
with  wool  on  and  be  pulled  in  this  country,  keeping  alive  an  industry 
that  appears  to  have  little  future  under  present  conditions,  and  giv- 
ing employment  to  domestic  labor,  unless  a  corresponding  injury 
would  be  worked  to  some  other  interest.  That  sucn  injury  is  im- 
possible is  clearly  shown  by  the  foregoing  facts.  If  200,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  are  to  be  imported  each  year,  it  makes  no  difference 
to  any  American  interest  other  than  pullers  whether  it  is  all  shorn  or 
part  shorn  and  part  pulled  in  this  country.  (Exception  must  be 
noted  that  for  some  purposes  manufacturers  prefer  shorn  wools,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  for  some  purposes  they  prefer  pulled  wool,  and 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  would  regulate  the  proportion  im- 
ported.) Similarly,  if  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dozens  of  sheep- 
skins are  to  be  imported,  no  American  industry  is  to  suffer  if  they 
come  in  with  the  wool  on. 

It  remains,  then,  to  show  what  differential  would  place  wool  on  the 
skin  on  a  parity  with  shorn  wool  as  regards  duty.  Our  letter  of 
Marchj  1897,  shows  the  relative  condition  of  wool,  but  in  further  ex- 

Slanation  of  this  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  difference  is  largely 
ue  to  the  dirt  which  is  accumulated  in  wool  on  the  skin  in  the 
slaughter  pens  and  in  passing  through  different  markets  before  it  is 
finally  imported  into . this  country.  As  the  duty  is  levied  not  on  the 
actual  amount  of  clean  wool,  but  upon  the  wool  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  imported,  that  is,  on  the  total  weight  of  the  wool  and  the 
dirt,  it  is  of  course  clear  that  the  importer  of  wool  on  the  skin  is 
bearing  the  burden  of  what  is  in  realitv  a  duty  on  the  dirt.  As 
previously  stated,  this  additional  accumulation  of  foreign  matter  in 
wool  on  the  skin  averages  about  10  per  cent.  Let  us  take  for  example 
a  shorn  Australian  wool,  which  would  shrink  in  the  neighborhood  of 
50  per  cent — for  each  cent  of  cost  of  grease  wool  we  will  have  2  cents 
of  cost  in  the  scoured  wool.  Therefore,  the  duty  of  11  cents  on  these 
wools  results  in  an  addition  of  22  cents  per  scoured  pound  to  the 
original  cost.  Now,  let  us  take  this  same  class  of  wool  imported  on 
the  skin,  the  shrinkage  of  which  as  shown  above  would  be  increased 
10  per  cent,  or  would  be  60  per  cent,  and,  deducting  the  1  cent  per 
pound  differential,  we  have  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound.  But  with 
a  shrinkage  of  60  per  cent  this  duty  of  10  cents  resolves  itself  into  a 
charge  of  25  cents  per  scoured  pound  instead  of  22  cents  on  the  shorn 
wool.  If,  however,  we  should  reduce  the  duty  on  wool  on  the  skin 
by  2.2  cents,  to  8.8  cents,  we  would,  with  our  shrinkage  of  60  per  cent, 
have  the  same  duty  burden  on  the  scoured  pound  as  in  the  case  of 
the  shorn  wool,  22  cents. 

This  is  simply  taking  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the  wool, 
but  it  is  our  opinion  that  if  the  differential  were  placed  at  3  cents  it 
would  scarcely  cover  the  difference  in  condition,  and  tiie  OTeater  cost 
of  labor  as  compared  with  other  cxDuntries,  and  probablj  4  cents 
would  not  be  too  high.  Perhaps,  however,  the  conservative  course 
would  be  to  try  the  3-cent  rate,  and  see  how  it  would  work  out  in 
actual  practice. 
Eespectfully  submitted.  Winslow  Bros.  &  Smith  Co. 

Edmund  H.  Sears,  Treasurer. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  HANS  SCHMIDT,   OF  BUFFALO,   N.  Y.,  BEPRE- 
SENTINO  THE  WOOL-PUUIHO  INBUST&Y. 

Thursdat,  December  5, 1'908. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentiemen,  I  represent  the  firm 
of  Schoellkopf  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  pullers  of  sheepskins  and 
tanners  of  sheep  leather.  I  come  oefore  you  to  plead  the  cause  of  the 
wool-pulling  industry  in  this  country,  an  industry  that  is  at  a  low  ebb 
at  present,  and  which  will  remain  so  unless  given  relief  by  your  com- 
mittee. The  principal  cause  of  this  condition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
inequity  of  the  present  tariff,  paragraph  360,  Schedule  K,  which  im- 
poses a  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on  wool  imported  as  fleece  wool, 
and  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  so-called  "  skin  wool,"  which  is  wool  im- 
ported on  the  skuL  This  differential  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  not 
suflScient  to  enable  use  to  do  any  importing  of  foreign  wool  skins  into 
this  country. 

We  do  not  ask  for  free  wool,  nor  do  we  ask  you  to  disturb  the  pres- 
ent condition,  which  enables  our  farmers  to  raise  wool  at  a  good 
profit,  but  we  ask  to  be  given  protection  to  our  labor.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  independent  pullers  of  this  country  pulled  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  wool  skins,  principally  domestic.  That  was  the  time 
when  the  large  packers  sold  the  wool  skins  to  the  wool  pullers.  Now, 
since  they  have  gone  into  the  wool-pulling  business  themselves,  the 
independent  puller  is  compelled  to  buy  foreign  skins  in  order  to  keep 
his  puUery  going.  We  raise  in  this  country,  as  was  stated  yesterday, 
about  300,000,0(X)  pounds  of  wool,  every  pound  of  which  is  needed 
for  home  consumption.  We  also  import  about  200,000,000  pounds  of 
wool,  the  average  for  the  last  five  jears  being  over  190,000,000 

Jounds.  Of  this  200,000,000  pounds  imported  for  the  year  ending 
une,  1907,  less  than  3,500,000  pounds  were  imported  on  the  skins. 
The  balance,  196,000,000  pounds,  was  imported  as  fleece  wool.  Now, 
my  contention  is  that  inasmuch  as  all  this  foreign  wool  is  needed  for 
our  spinning  mills,  we  would  like  to  have  the  tariff  arranged  so  that 
the  skins  can  be  imported,  and  this  process  of  removing  wool  be  done 
on  this  side  instead  of  being  done  m  Europe  as  at  present.  We  ask 
for  a  differential  of  5  cents  per  pound  instead  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

The  Chairman.  On  what? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Between  the  two  classes  of  wool,  the  fleece  wool  and 
the  skin  wool,  for  classes  1  and  2.  And  we  ask  for  a  reduction  of  60 
per  cent  in  the  duty  of  class  3.  As  I  have  said,  1  cent  is  not  sufficient 
to  protect  us;  we  need  5  cents  for  several  reasons.  One  is  to  overcome 
the  low  rate  of  wages  paid  for  the  same  work  in  Europe. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  pull  wool  off  the  skin,  and  we  tan  the  sheep- 
skin into  sheep  leather  afterwards.  The  spinner  also  prefers  fleece 
wool  to  pulled  wool,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  obtain  the  same  pri(*e 
for  the  pulled  wool  as  he  pays  for  the  fleece  wool.  The  third  reason 
is  that  tne  wool  in  the  fleece  state  comes  in  in  a  cleaner  condition  than 
it  does  on  the  skin ;  that  is,  talking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  wool 
puller;  and  the  same  applies  to  the  sheep-leather  tanning  industry, 
because,  for  the  same  reason,  that  we  do  not  raise  enough  wool,  I  do 
not  obtain  enough  skins  to  keep  the  tanneries  busy,  and  we  are  there- 
fore compelled  to  import  thousands  of  dozens  of  skins  now  which 
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come  in  free  of  duty  after  the  wool  has  been  removed.  My  point 
is  that  instead  of  having  wool  come  over  here  after  it  has  been  re- 
moved from  the  skin  on  the  other  side  and  the  skin  come  in  separately, 
to  have  the  entire  wool  skin  come  in  and  let  us  do  the  work  on  this 
side.    It  would  not  mean  that  there  would  be  any  more  wool  im- 

Sorted,  but  it  is  simply  to  give  our  help  in  this  country  a  chance  to 
o  the  work  which  is  aone  abroad  now. 

The  Chairman.  You  ask  to  have  the  duty  on  wool  on  the  skin  3 
cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  A  difference  of  5  cents  a  pound  between  the  flleece 
and  the  skin  wool. 

The  Chairman.  But  practically  you  ask  to  have  8  cents  a  pound 
duty  on  the  wool  skin? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  certainly  do  not  expect  us  to  raise  the  duty 
on  wool  from  11  cents  to  15  cents  a  pound,  ao  you  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  you  want  us  to  pass  a  law  by 
which  you  can  make  some  money  j  that  is  it,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No,  sir.  As  I  said  before,  we  have  been  in  the  pull- 
ing business  for  j^ears,  and  also  in  the  tanning  business.  We  nave 
doubled  the  capacity  of  our  tannery  in  the  last  ten  years,  but  we  are 
not  doing  as  much  in  the  puUery  to-day  as  we  did  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  want  us  to  lower  the  tax  on  wool  that  comes 
in  on  the  skin  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  put  up  the  tax  on  the  wool  that  is  pulled  off 
the  skin? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No;  there  is  a  difference  of  1  cent  per  pound  now 
between  skin  and  fleece  wool.  We  ask  you  to  increase  this  difference 
to  5  cents  instead  of  1  cent. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  putting  up  the  price.  If  we  increase  it 
from  1  to  6  cents  we  certainly  increase  the  cost  of  bringing  in  the 
wool? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  You  are  lowering  it  on  the  wool  on  the  skin. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  putting  it  up  higher  for  the  class  of  wool  you 
want.  The  effect  would  be  to  put  a  wall  on  each  side  of  your  busi- 
ness, one  to  keep  the  man  from  coming  in  against  you  and  the  other 
to  give  you  your  material  cheaper. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Not  cheaper. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  want  the  duty  reduced  for  if  you 
do  not  get  it  cheaper? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  To  do  the  process  of  removing  the  wool  in  this  coun- 
try instead  of  abroad.    We  import  200,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

"Mr.  Crumpacker.  Would  any  fleece  wool  come  in  at  all  if  you 
make  a  differential  of  5  cents  per  pound?  Practically  all  of  the  wool 
brought  in  from  foreign  countries  would  come  in  on  the  skin  with 
that  differential? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  do  not  think  so.  As  I  say,  we  have  several  ob- 
stacles to  overcome. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  may  be  true.  There  is  a  differential  now 
of  1  cent  per  pound.  If  you  put  the  tariff  on  wool  on  the  skin  down 
to  6  cents  and  on  the  fleece  wool  up  to  11  cents,  from  many  countries 
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they  would  ship  the  greater  portion  of  the  wool  on  the  skin  instead 
of  fleece? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  For  it  can  be  raised  with  little  or  no  labor,  and 
they  would  send  the  wool  over  on  the  pelt. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Well,  hardly,  because  sheep  have  a  good  value  from 
a  mutton  standpoint. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  You  get  your  skins  free  of  duty  for  the  purpose 
of  tanning? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Cbumpacker.  How  many  pounds  are  imported  on  the  skin 
under  the  present  differential  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Three  million  and  a  half,  against  196,000,000  pounds 
of  fleece  wool. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Of  course,  the  fleece  wool  is  a  better  quality  as 
a  rule  than  the  wool  on  the  skin,  is  it  not? 

ifr.  Schmidt.  Considered  so  by  spinners. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  We  only  import  an  inferior  grade  of  wool  on 
the  skin,  where  they  slaughter  the  sheep 

Mr.  SchbIidt.  No,  sir;  the  kind  of  skins  would  be  imported  from 
which  the  wool  comes  in  now  as  fleece  wool. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  they  not  have  a  practice  of  cutting  off  inferior  por- 
tions of  the  fleece  and  importing  only  the  better  portions? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir ;  but  the  fleece  wool  is  a  cleaner  article  than 
the  skin  wool  would  be,  because  naturally  there  would  be  dirt  on  the 
whole  skin  that  has  been  removed  from  tne  fleece  before  importing. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  wool  that  comes  in  on  the  skin,  of  course, 
as  a  rule  must  be,  and  naturally  would  be,  of  an  inferior  grade. 

IMr.  Schmidt.  Those  are  not  the  skins  I  have  reference  to  at  all. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  skins  from  sheep  slaughtered  for  mutton  ? 

•  Mr.  Schmidt.  Well,  they  are  slaughtered  by  the  large  slaughtering 

firms  abroad ;  but  I  mean  that  it  would  not  pay  us  to  buy  any  inferior 

wool  skins.    We  buy  only  the  best  from  slaughtering  houses,  such 

as  Armour's  are  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  far  as  your  business  is  concerned,  you  are 
willing  to  reduce  the  tariff  on  wool  generally,  provided  you  can 
have  a  differential  of  as  much  as  five  cents? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  all  you  want,  a  five-cent  differential  ? 

Mr.  ScHMroT.  In  order  to  enable  us  to  do  the  pulling  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  that  measure  the  difference  of  cost  between 
pulling  here  and  abroad? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Does  it  cost  5  cents  a  pound  to  pull  wool  here? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Considering  the  condition  of  the  fleece  as  against 
the  skin  wool. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is,  does  it  cost  5  cents 
a  pound  to  pull  wool  here  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  It  costs  from  10  to  13  or  14  cents  a  skin  more  to  pull 
in  this  country  than  it  does  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  would  like  to  know  the  cost  of  pulling  wool 
in  this  country  per  pound. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Well,  sir,  the  average  wages  are  from  $2  to  $2.50  a 
day. 
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Mr.  Cruhpacker.  But  do  you  know  what  it  costs  by  the  pound  to 
pull  the  wool  off  the  skin  when  it  eets  heref 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day  wages.  A  man  is 
supposed  to  pull  100  skins  a  day,  though  it  would  depend  upon  the 
class  of  wool  skins  he  pulled,  but  if  they  average  four  pounds,  that 
would  be  400  pounds. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  you  pay  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  day,  so 
that  it  is  less  than  1  cent  a  pound  for  the  pulling  of  the  wool,  in  cost? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  you  have  a  differential  of  1  cent  a  pound! 

Mr.  ScHMmr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  More  than  the  entire  cost  of  pulling  the  wool 
over  here? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  whom  do  you  sell  your  pulled  wool? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  To  the  spinner  and  the  spinning  mills. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  To  whom  do  you  sell  the  tanned  hides? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  To  shoe  manufacturers,  glove  manufacturers,  the 
harness  trade,  and  the  trade  in  general. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  if  this  differential  were  put  on  by  way  of 
lowering  the  duty  on  the  skins,  you  would  make  an  additional  profit 
on  the  sale  of  your  hides  also  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No;  we  would  not. 

Mr.  BouTELL,  Why  not,  if  you  get  the  skins  cheaper? 

Mr.  ScHMroT.  We  would  not  get  them  cheaper. 

Mr.  B0UIT.LL.  You  would  if  we  reduced  the  duty  on  sheepskins. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Cheaper  than  they  come  in  now? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  But  we  are  not  doing  the  pulling  of  the  foreign 
skins  to-day,  because  we  can  not  afford  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  what  you  would  do? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  want  to  do  it,  but  we  can  only  do  it  by  having  a 
larger  differential  than  1  cent  per  pound. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Suppose  we  make  the  larger  differential  by  reducing 
the  duty  on  the  skms^  then  you  would  make  a  larger  profit  on  the 
sale  of  your  tanned  skins  to  the  shoe  and  glove  makers? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  If  you  make  a  differential  of  5  cents  per  pound  on 
pulled  wool,  then  the  wool  that  we  offer  the  trade  here  will  be  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  fleece  wool  imported  to-day. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  understand  that,  but  you  not  only  sell  the  pulled 
wool,  but  also  sell  the  skins? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes;  but  we  do  not  have  to  pull  the  wool  skins  to 
tan  the  leather,  for  we  can  buy  them  without  the  wool. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  you  do  tan  all  the  skins  you  pull;  you  do  not 
throw  them  away? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  So  that  if  you  import  an  additional  number  of  skins 
with  the  wool  on,  you  not  only  pull  the  wool,  but  tan  the  hides  and  sell 
them? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  do. 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  the  duty  were  lowered  to  increase  this  differential, 
you  would  make  an  additional  profit  on  the  hides? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  I  can  not  see  it  that  way ;  no,  sir.  We  are  tanning 
a  certain  amount  of  stock  to-day,  and  instead  of  tanning  900  do^en 
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of  pickled  skins  without  wool  and  pnllinff  100  dozen  skins  per  day 
we  would  simply  tan  five  or  six  hundred  dozen  pickled  skins  and 
poll  three  or  four  hundred  dozen  wool  skins. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  you  set  your  imported  skins  reduced  by  5  cents, 
you  would  make  an  additional  pront  in  selling  the  skins  that  are 
tanned,  would  you  not,  and  you  would  therefore  get  your  skins  with 
the  wool  on  cheaper? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  would  not  lose  any  money  in  the  wool  transaction 
and  that  is  why  we  are  asking  for  a  5-cent  differential,  but  we  would 
not  make  any^  great  money,  simply  allow  us  to  buy  wool  skins  as  well 
as  pickled  skins. 

Mr.  BoxjTELL.  The  cheaper  you  get  the  skins  that  you  tan  the  more 
money  you  make  when  you  sell  them  as  leather,  of  course? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  What  is  the  name  of  the  firm  or  company  that 
you  represent? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  The  firm  of  Schoellkopf  &  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  long  has  that  company  been  in  business? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Since  1862. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  is  its  capital  stock  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  It  is  not  a  stock  company,  but  we  have  about  a  mil- 
lion dollars  invested. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  has  been  the  profits  of  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  The  entire  business — ^wool  and  leather  together? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  fair  question  to  ask? 

Mr.  Underwood.  les,  I  do;  because  you  ask  to  get  your  leather 
in  cheaper,  as  well  as  your  wool. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to,  to  bring  the  hide  in 
here  with  the  wool,  pull  the  wool  off,  and  then  you  have  cheaper 
hides. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes ;  but  you  gentlemen  must  see  that  the  wool  and 
skins  are  being  imported  now,  but  separately. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Undoubtedly;  and  you  want  to  bring  the  wool 
and  skin  together,  and  therefore  get  both  cheaper  wool  and  cheaper 
hides. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  It  does  not  mean  that  nece^rily. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Possibly  not,  but  that  is  the  reason  why  I  ask 
you  my  questions  as  to  the  profits  of  your  business. 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  have  made  money  in  our  leather  business  and 
lost  money  in  our  wool  business  during  the  last  ten  years. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  has  been  the  average  profit  in  your  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  That  I  could  not  tell  you  offhand. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  has  been  the  profit  for  1907  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Very  large  losses. 

Mr.  Underwood.  1907  ? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  about  1906? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  made  money  in  1906. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  much — ^what  per  cent  of  profit  did  you 
make? 
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Mr.  Schmidt.  I  couldnt  tell  oJffhan<L  If  you  want  me  to  do  so,  I 
will  give  you  the  average  profit  for  a  number  of  years  back,  gueesing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  nas  that  beent 

Mr.  ScHMmr.  Between  8  and  11  per  cent;  aroimd  10  per  cent 

Mr.  Underwood.  Since  1862,  on  an  average,  you  have  had  a  suc- 
cessful and  profitable  business! 

Mr.  Schmidt.  With  a  few  exceptional  years :  yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  need  any  legislation  to  develop  your 
business! 

Mr.  Schmidt.  We  do. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  need  legislation,  of  course,  to  hold  up  the 
American  public  to  a  greater  extent,  if  yoii  want  to  make  ffroater 
profits  out  of  them.  But  if  you  had  no  help  and  no  further  fe^sla- 
tion  you  would  go  on  in  your  business  and  have  a  successful  business 
in  ordinary  years,  would  you  not! 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes;  we  would. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  we  were  to  grant  this  request  of  yours,  can  you 
not  see  that  the  result  would  be  that  it  would  put  up  the  price  of 
wool,  and  necessarily  put  up  the  price  of  the  wool  manufactures  in 
this  country  ? 

Mr.  ScHMmT.  It  would  not  at  all^  sir,  because  we  would  also  have  to 
compete  with  the  fleece  wool  that  is  being  imported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  put  on  that  differential  between  the 
fleece  wool  and  the  wool  that  is  on  the  skin,  then  wool  would  come 
in  here  on  the  hide,  it  would  make  a  profit  to  your  industry,  and 
of  necessity  cause  the  price  of  wool,  the  manufactured  wool,  to  go 
up,  not  lower  it;  so  the  result  would  be  the  next  step,  when  the  manu- 
facturer would  ask  us  to  put  a  tariff  on  manufactured  wool,  because 
we  put  up  the  price  of  his  raw  material. 

Mr.  ScHMmT.  I  do  not  look  at  it  in  that  way  at  all.    It  is  simply  a 

Juestion  with  us  of  giving  up  our  pulling  end  of  the  business  or  not. 
t  has  been  decreasing  for  the  last  twenty  years,  while  our  leather 
business  has  been  increasing.  We  can  get  alon^  without  pulling 
wool  skins  in  this  country.  Twenty  years  ago  me  wool  end  of  it 
was  the  principal  business,  and  the  learner  end  of  it  was  an  incident, 
because  we  pulled  the  wool  and  had  the  skins  to  tan.  We  are  to-day 
employing  TOO  men  in  the  tannery  and  less  than  50  men  in  our 
pullery.  These  are  some  facts  for  you.  We  can  cut  off  the  50  men 
and  import  all  of  our  skins  in  the  pickled  state  and  not  pull  any 
in  this  country,  and  be  happy,  too. 

Mr.  Undlrwood.  Is  not  labor  cheaper  in  foreign  countries  in  pull- 
ing the  wool? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Under  the  circumstances  isn't  it  better  to  have  the 
wool  come  in  under  cheap  labor,  and  develop  the  higher  classes  of  in- 
dustry here,  rather  than  to  lower  the  grades  of  industry  ? 

Mr.  ScHMroT.  If  that  is  your  sense  of  duty,  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  unaerstand  that  your  difliculty  is  principally 
that  the  wool  manufacturers  of  this  country  pay  more  for  fleece  wool 
than  for  pulled  wool? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  They  will  pay  about  a  cent  a  pound  more  because 
they  prefer  it. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Therefore  you  have  that  difficulty,  that  preju- 
dice, if  it  may  be  so  termed,  to  overcome? 
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Mr.  SoHiODT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Critmpackzr.  Most  of  the  stdns  that  you  import  have  short 
wool  on  them,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  Oh,  no;  the  skins  that  we  import  all  have  long. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  Do  not  sheepskins  come  into  this  country  free  of 
duty  with  short  wool  on? 

Mr.  ScHMnxr.  I  think  those  with  less  than  half  an  inch  wool  do. 

Mr.  Crumfacker.  They  utilize  that  wool,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  ScHMnxr.  I  believe  they  do.  We  do  not  import  any  of  these 
skins  at  all. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  But  sheepskins  are  brought  from  abroad  with 
wool,  say  half  an  inch  long  on  them,  that  is  taken  from  the  sldn  and 
manufactured? 

Mr.  ScHMnxr.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Cbumpacker.  You  do  not  do  any  business  of  that  kind? 

]^Ir.  ScHMTOT.  We  don't  do  it,  because  it  does  nbt  pay  us.  It  costs 
us  as  much  to  remove  the  wool  as  we  make.  You  asked  the  question 
about  the  difference  of  cost  in  pulling  wool  between  this  country  and 
other  countries.    That  is  only  one  operation. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  understand.  You  have  a  differential  now  that 
more  than  covers  the  cost  of  pulling  in  this  country  ? 

ilr.  ScHMror.  We  are  paying  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  day,  against  45 
cents  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  pulling -400 
pounds  of  wool  is  less  than  1  cent  a  pound.  You  have  that  difference 
of  1  cent  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of  pulling  wool  in  this  country? 

Mr.  ScHMroT.  More  than  covering  the  single  process  of  pulling, 
but  the  mere  fact  that  we  remove  the  wool  &om  the  skin  does  not 
finish  the  operation.  It  has  to  be  handled  a  good  many  times.  The 
wool  must  be  dried  and  sacked  and  weighed. 

Mr.  Cru3ipacker.  Does  fleece  come  over  scoured? 

Mr.  Schmidt.  No. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Washed? 

Mr.  ScHMmr.  Washed — ^in  its  original  state. 


BSIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  HANS  SCHMIDT,  BXIiTALO,  N.  T.,  ASKING 
FOB  BELIEF  FOB  THE  WOOL-PXILLINO  INDXISTBY. 

BuFFAU),  N.  Y.,  December  5, 1908. 

Wats  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  Z>.  G. 

Gentlemen:  I  appear  before  you  in  the  interest  of  an  industry 
which  is  not  only  handicapped  but  actually  prostrated,  and  which  is 
at  the  point  of  liecoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  refer  to  the  industry 
of  pulling  wool  skins  in  this  country.  The  principal  cause  of  this 
condition  is  to  be  found  in  the  iniquity  of  the  present  tariff  laws,  para- 
graphs 357  to  360,  Schedule  K,  which  levy  a  duty  of  11  cents  per 
pound  on  fleece  wool  and  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  on  wool  on  the 
skin.  This  differential  of  1  cent  per  pound  is  not  sufficient  to  protect 
our  industry,  which  in  years  gone  by  has  been  prosperous  and  has  em- 
ployed thousands  of  hands. 
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There  was  a  time  when  independent  pullers  bought  and  worked 
both  domestic  and  foreign  wool  skins,  but  that  time  disappeared  when 
the  packers  ceased  selling  their  wool  skins  to  the  pullers  and  started 
their  own  pulleries.  Now  some  of  them  have  gone  one  step  further 
and  not  only  pull  their  own  skins,  but  enter  the  open  market  to  buy 
for  their  own  pulleries  wool  skins  from  butchers  and  dealers,  in  com- 
petition with  other  pullers.  The  independent  pullers  are  therefore 
compelled  to  pull  foreign  skins  to  the  virtual  exclusion  of  domestic 
skins,  and  this  they  find  impossible  to  do  profitably  under  para- 
graph 360. 

We  do  not  ask  for  free  wool ;  we  do  not  ask  you  to  disturb  the  pro- 
tection which  enables  our  farmers  to  engage  in  the  profitable  indus- 
try of  raising  wool;  but  we  do  ask  protection  for  the  American  work- 
man who  sits  idly  hj  while  his  European  brother  enjoys  the  full 
benefit  of  a  tarin  which,  instead  of  protecting  American  labor,  de- 
stroys it  in  this  case. 

We  raise  in  this  country  an  amount  not  exceeding  300,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  per  year,  every  pound  of  which  is  bought  and  con- 
sumed by  our  manufacturers,  but  this  amount  of  wool  is  totally  inad- 
equate to  supply  the  requirements  of  our  mills  and  the  needs  of  our 
people.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  import*  large  quantities  of  wool, 
which  has  been  the  custom  for  years. 

The  imports  last  year,  ending  June  1, 1908,  amounted  to  125,000,000 
pounds.  This  was  a  small  amount,  comparatively,  owing  to  the  unset- 
tled business  conditions  then  prevailing  in  this  country.  For  the 
years  1906  and  1907  the  imports  exceeded  200,000,000  pounds  each 
year.  The  average  importation  for  the  past  five  years  amounted 
to  190,879,063  pounds. 

Of  the  200,000,000  pounds  imported  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1907,  less  than  3,500,000  pounds  was  wool  imported  on  the  s£n;  the 
balance  of  over  196,000,000  pounds  was  wool  imported  in  the  so- 
called  fleece  state.  The  figures  for  1908  of  wool  imported  on  the 
skin  and  off  the  skin  have  not  yet  been  published,  but  will  vary 
very  little  from  those  of  1907. 

Now,  my  point  is,  inasmuch  as  this  country  needs  all  these  mil- 
lions of  pounds  of  foreign  wool  besides  our  own  production,  it  would 
greatly  oenefit  American  labor  to  have  for  Classes  A  (1)  and  B 
(2)  a  differential  of  5  cents  per  pound,  instead  of  1  cent  per  pound, 
between  fleece  wool  and  wool  imported  on  the  skin,  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  60  per  cent  of  the  duty  for  Class  C  (3).  Such  differ- 
entials would  enable  us  to  import  greater  quantities  of  wool  skins 
than  we  are  doing  now,  thus  giving  American  labor  full  employ- 
ment instead  of  having  the  work  done  abroad.  We  need  these  differ- 
entials for  three  reasons : 

First.  We  have  to  overcome  the  low  rate  of  wages  which  is  being 
paid  for  similar  work  in  foreign  countries,  especially  in  France, 
which  is  the  largest  wool-pulling  country  in  Europe.  For  instance, 
wages  for  pulling  skins  in  southern  France  amount  to  45  cents  per 
day,  against  wages  ranging  from  $2  to  $2.60  per  day  in  this  coun- 
try. Other  work  connected  with  this  process  is  paid  lor  at  the  same 
ratio. 

Second.  Manufacturers  for  spinning  purposes  prefer  buying 
imported  fleece  wool  to  pulled  wool,  as  it  is  of  superior  quality, 
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and  therefore  more  valuable  to  the  spinner,  who  will  buy  pulled 
wool  only  at  a  lower  price. 

Third.  The  imported  fleeoe  wool  is  of  better  and  cleaner  quality 
because  all  the  poor  and  dirty  so-called  ^^  skirting  "  has  been  removed 
and  does  not  enter  this  country,  while  the  puller,  in  importing  the 
wool  on  the  skin,  naturallv  has  to  import  the  poor  wool  with  the  good 
wool,  both  CTades  being  round  on  the  same  skin. 

So  much  from  the  standpoint  of  a  wool  puller.  Now,  if  I  will  be 
permitted  to  say  a  few  words  from  the  standpoint  of  a  sheepskin 
tanner,  in  which  industry  my  firm  is  largely  interested,  I  beg  to  state 
that  it  would  be  of  infinite  benefit  to  tne  sheepskin  tanner  to  have 
the  rate  of  dutv  on  sheepskins  lowered.  Not  only  are  these  large 
amounts  of  wool  importea,  as  stated  above,  but  the  ^at,  which  is  that 
part  of  the  sheepskin  from  which  the  wool  has  been  removed,  is  also 
miported  to  stoc^  our  tanneries,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  There  are 
not  enough  sheep  raised  in  this  country  to  supply  the  demand  of  our 
tanneries,  and  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  buy  great  quantities  of  for- 
eign sheepskins,  which  are  being  imported  now  in  the  form  of  slats 
or  pickled  skins,  in  which  condition  they  are  admitted  free  of  duty. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  condition  of  the  wool-pulling  industry 
compared  to  others,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  while  my  firm 
has  doubled  the  capacity  of  its  tannery  during  the  last  ten  years,  the 
work  in  our  pullery  has  steadily  decreased,  and  our  pulling  depart- 
ment to-day  is  not  nearly  as  busy  or  as  important  as  it  was  ten  years 
ago.  Twenty  years  ago  the  wool-pulling  end  of  our  business  was  by 
far  the  more  important,  and  the  tanning  of  the  slats  obtained  was  a 
mere  incident  of  the  business.  To-day  we  employ  700  hands  in  our 
tannery,  against  about  50  men  in  our  pullery. 

As  it  is  essential  that  the  wool,  as  well  as  the  slat  of  the  sheep,  be 
imported — ^and  both  commodities  are  being  imported  now — ^in  order 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  our  spinners  ana  tanners,  we  respect- 
fully ask  for  a  differential  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  classes  A  (1)  and 
B  (2)  and  for  a  reduction  of  60  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  class  C  (3). 
This  would  give  American  labor  the  benefit  of  this  process  of  remov- 
ingthe  wool  from  the  skin. 

VVe  also  ask  Uiat  shearlings  with  wool  not  exceeding  1  inch  in  length 
be  admitted  free  of  duty.  The  cost  of  removing  the  wool  will  equal 
the  value  of  wool  obtained,  and  neither  the  puller  nor  the  tanner  can 
afford  to  pay  duty  on  wool  of  such  short  staple. 

Sespectfuily  submitted. 

SCHOELLKOPP  &  Co., 

Tanners  of  sheep  leather. 
By  Hans  ScHMmr. 


STATEMENT  OF  HENBY  0.  BEINEKE,  1630  KOETH  FIFTH  STEEET, 
PHUADELFHIA,  EELATIVE  TO  WOOLS  ON  THE  SKIN. 

Thursday,  December  5,  1908, 

Mr.  Reineke.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  I  have  the 
privilege  of  trying  to  state  to  your  honorable  bodjr  what  I  may  know 
of  the  wool-pulling  business,  an  industry  in  which  we  are  engaged 
and  at  which  my  firm  has  been  working  for  about  fifty  years.    We 
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separate  the  wool  from  the  skin  by  a  chemical  process  and  prepare  the 
wool  for  the  manufacturer  of  woolen  and  worsteds,  and  then  the  pelt 
is  treated  by  a  chemical  process  for  the  tanner.  The  wool  is  commer- 
cially known  as  "pulled  wool"  and  differs  "materially  from  fleece 
wool,  bein^  less  valuable  by  from  3  to  4  cents  per  grease  pound  for 
the  worsted  sorts,  and  the  shorter  or  clothing  wools  teing  in  a  class  by 
themselves  and  different  from  shorn  wools.  Therefore  the  law  as  ft 
now  stands  allows  a  differential  of  only  1  cent  per  pound  (ias  per 
paragraph  860),  whilst  the  real  difference  in  its  value  is  far  greater. 
Therefore  our  access  to  the  foreign  wool  skins  has  been  very  nmited. 

Our  domestic  supply  is  fast  dwindling  into  the  hands  of  the  great 
packers,  who  kill  the  sheep,  pull  the  wool,  and  tan  the  leather. 

I  visited  France  to  look  into  this  industry,  where  this  work  is  done 
on  a  large  scale,  and  I  found  in  one  place,  called  Mazamet,  a  little 
town  in  the  south  of  France,  various  factories  working  together 
60,000  skins  daily  at  that  time. 

Then  the  pickled  skins  came  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty. 
They  are  a  partially  manufactured  product. 

We  know  that  it  you  could  see  fit  to  increase  the  differential  in 
paragraph  860  these  raw-wool  skins  would  come  to  the  United  States 
m  greater  quantities  than  heretofore. 

I  think  that  embodies  all  regarding  wool  skins  that  I  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  Why  is  wool  that  is  pulled  less  valuable  than  that  cut 
off  the  sheep  ?  That  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  a  curious  one.  I  would  like  to 
know. 

Mr.  Keineke.  It  is  pulled  because  the  animal  is  slaughtered  with 
the  fleece  on  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  know  that ;  but  how  does  it  happen  to  be  less 
valuable  than  when  it  is  cut  off? 

Mr.  Reineke.  Because  it  undergoes  a  chemical  process,  and  there 
necessarily  is  a  deterioration  in  its  value  on  account  of  this  chemical 
process  wnich  it  must  undergo,  and  I  see  manufacturers  sitting  here 
who  will  substantiate  that  fact. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  not  disputing  it,  but  wanting  to  know  the  why 
of  it.  Suppose  you  catch  a  sheep  and  pull  the  wool  off  of  it,  why  is 
that  wool  less  valuable  than  if  you  cut  it  off? 

Mr.  Reineke.  I  think  it  is  more  valuable  than  if  you  pull  it.  There 
is  another  reason  why  manufacturers  state  that  pulled  wool  is  in- 
ferior to  the  fleece  wool,  and  that  is  because  its  spinning  quality  is 
deteriorated  because  the  animal  is  dead. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  see  you  do  not  know  what  I  want  to  know,  so 
that  is  the  end  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  does  the  labor  cost  in  the  pulling  of 
wool  ? 

Mr.  Reineke.  The  actual  labor  for  wool  pulling  is  about  10  cents 
per  skin.    There  are  lots  of  skins  that  only  have  half  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  average? 

Mr.  Reineke.  The  average  skin  the  year  around  would  pull, 
washed  wool,  about  2^  pounds  of  greased  washed  wool.  It  has  to 
undergo  a  process  in  washing. 

'the  Chairman.  Unwashed  wool  you  say? 

Mr.  Reineke.  We  can  not  pull  unwashed  wool.  The  skin  has  to 
be  put  into  water  before  we  can  separate  the  wool  from  the  skin. 
You  can  not  pull  unwashed  wool. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  pulled  it  myself. 

Mr.  B£LX£K£.  May  I  ask  what  from? 

Mr.  Clark.  From  sheep's  skin;  pulled  wool  from  a  sheep's  skin. 

!Mr.  Dalz£ll.  As  to  this  chemical  process,  does  that  take  place  be- 
fore or  after  the  wool  is  pulled  ? 

Mr.  Eeineke.  It  is  chemically  known  as  sulphide  of  sodium,  and 
that  is  applied  to  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin  after  the  skin  has  been 
washed. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  before  the  pulling  is  done? 

Mr.  Beineke.  That  allows  the  pulling;  that  loosens  the  epidermis, 
or  root,  of  the  wool. 

Mr.  Cru3i  PACKER.  The  process  of  separating  wool  from  the  skin 
by  chemical  means  deteriorates  the  value  of  the  wool  to  the  amount 
of  3  or  4  cents  a  pound,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Reineke.  Its  actual  deterioration  as  to  cents  per  pound  I  could  * 
not  answer.    I  know  that  we  can  not  get  within  3  or  4  cents  per 
pound  what  we  can  get  for  fleece  wool. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Well,  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  remove  the  differ- 
ential altogether  than  to  encourage  an  industry  that  deteriorates  a 
valuable  commodity  like  wool  3  or  4  cents  a  pound  ?  As  a  matter  of 
public  policy,  is  it  not  infinitely  better  to  remove  even  the  1  cent  dif- 
ferential rather  than  to  encourage  an  industry  that  depreciates  to  the 
extent  of  3  or  4  cents  a  pound  such  a  valuable  and  necessary  com- 
modity as  wool? 

Mr.  Keineke.  That  depreciation  is  only  in  the  spinning  quality. 
The  warmth  is  there ;  you  get  the  same  result  out  of  the  wool ;  it  is 
only  the  style. 

Jir.  Crumpacker.  But  it  depreciates  its  value? 
.    Mr.  Beineke.  Its  value,  yes;  from  the  standpoint  of  fanciness  or 
fashion. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  the  differential  were  increased,  the  result 
would  be  to  encourage  the  industry  of  the  depreciation  in  value  of 
3  or  4  cents  a  pound  of  a  great  quantity  of  wool  that  comes  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  Beineke.  I  can  not  understand  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  say  that  it  sells  for  3  or  4  cents  a  pound 
less? 

Mr.  Beineke.  More  than  that 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  How  much  does  it  cost  a  pound  to  cut  wool  ? 

Mr.  Beineke.  They  charge  about  7  or  8  cents  a  head  for  sheep  out 
West  in  the  Territories,  but  they  charge  a  little  more  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  About  2  cents  a  pound,  perhaps? 

Mr.  Beineke.  I  suppose  that  is  about  it.  The  labor  does  not  cut 
much  figure  in  the  matter.  It  is  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
wool;  the  manufacturers  can  import  the  fleece  wool  so  much  cheaper 
than  we  can  sell  them  the  pulled  wool  for.  Then,  again,  we  are 
handicapped  because  the  foreigner  can  ship  his  pickled  skins  into 
this  country  free  of  duty,  upon  which  this  labor  hns  been  performed. 
If  our  industry  is  to  remain  an  industry,  we  will  have  to  have  a 
differential  between  wool  on  skins  and  fleece. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  tan  sheepskins  ? 

Mr.  Beineke.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  pull  wool? 
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Mr.  Bjbineke.  We  pull  wool  to  prepare  it  for  the  manufacturer, 
the  same  as  in  Mazamet,  France;  in  fact,  throughout  Europe  that  is 
an  industry  of  its  own.  Then  again  these  short  wools  which  have 
not  had  much  sale  for  many  years  in  this  country — ^we  think  that  the 
hat  trade  would  start  up  again  for  the  sale  of  cheaper  woolen  hats. 
Sabbit  skins  come  in  by  millions  free  of  duty,  and  they  are  using 
the  fiber,  which  is  fine  and  valuable,  so  that  if  the  Government  re- 
quires a  little  more  revenue  that  would  be  a  good  source  from  which 
to  ^et  it,  because  the  manufacture  of  hats  has  been  successful  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Would  you  propose  a  tariff  on  rabbit  skins? 

Mr.  Rein  EKE.  I  believe  that  would  be  a  good  idea  for  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Critmpacker.  Would  not  that  promote  the  cultivation  of  the 
rabbit  industry  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Rein  EKE.  No,  it  would  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  use  of 
short  wools,  I  think.  I  think  the  short  wools  would  be  used  in  place 
of  the  rabbit's. 


STATEMENT  MADE  BY  PATBICK  M'OBAW,  OF  ALLEOHENT,  PA, 

BELATIYE  TO  WOOLS  ON  THE  SKIN. 

Thursday,  December  5,  lf)OS. 

Mr.  McGraw.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am  in  the  same 
business  as  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me.  Up  to  two  or  three 
years  a^o  we  could  get  all  the  sheepskins  that  we  required  to  run 
our  busmess  in  this  country,  and  we  did  not  think  of  going  to  foreign 
countries  for  our  supply.  But  within  the  last  three  years  the  large 
packers  have  coiniiienced  pulling  their  own  skins,  and  for  a  while 
they  were  selling  their  skins  to  outside  pullers  even  when  they  had 
their  own  pulleries,  but  they  have  changed  that  policy,  and  they  say 
to  us  now  that  they  have  no  skins  for  ^e,  and  that  they  would  not 
sell  them  to  us  no  matter  what  we  offer.  Consequently  we  are  left 
in  that  position — that  is,  our  firm,  speaking  individually — ^with  a 
large  plant  on  our  hands,  which,  if  we  are  forced  out  of  business,  will 
be  of  very  little  value.  What  we  ask  you  gentlemen  to  do  is  to  fix 
the  tariff  in  such  a  way  that  we  will  have  access  to  the  markets  of 
the  world  to  get  our  supply  of  sheepskins,  and  we  ask  you  to  fix 
that  differential  enough  to  offset  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  pulling 
sheepskins  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  say  there  are  none  imported — that  you  can 
not  buy  them? 

Mr.  McGraw.  I  didn't  say  there  was  not  any.  We  have  imported 
some — experimented  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  imported  2,500,000  pounds  in  1907. 

Mr.  McGraw.  We  have  imported  some  ourselves.  I  did  not  say 
that  we  have  not  imported  any,  but  I  am  free  to  admit  that  with 
some  of  our  importations  we  would  have  been  better  off  if  they  had 
been  left  on  the  other  side,  because  we  lost  money  on  them.  We 
think,  however,  that  if  there  was  a  sufficient  differential  that  would 
not  be  the  case.  We  ask  for  that  differential,  and  we  think  that  we 
are  not  asking  for  anything  unreasonable,  because,  while  apparently 
the  sheepskin  puller  is  protected  by  the  1  cent  differential  that  al- 
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ready  exists,  it  is  not  anywhere  near  suflBcient  for  several  reasons: 
Wool  imported  in  the  fleece  is  skirted,  and  it  is  only  the  choicest 
line  of  shrunk  wools  that  are  imported,  whereas  with  sheepskins  we 
have  to  import  the  whole  fleece;  we  can  not  leave  the  skirting;  we 
have  to  import  the  whole  wool.  But  our  wools  will  run  prooably 
20  per  cent  heavier  than  the  fleece  wools,  consequently  we  are  paying 
8  higher  rate  of  duty  than  for  the  same  quality  of  wool  on  the  fleece. 
Instead  of  being  protected  we  are  paying  a  higher  rate  of  duty. 

Then  again,  the  duty  is  the  same  on  short  wools  as  on  long  wools. 
The  long  staple  fine  wool  is  worth  probably  82  cents  a  scoured  pound, 
and  short  staple  fine  wool  is  not  worth  over  40  cents  a  scoured  pound. 
But  the  duty  is  the  same.  That  means  that  we  are  paying  more  than 
treble  the  duty  paid  on  the  other  wool,  while  if  the  duty  was  figured 
on  the  ad  valorem  basis  it  would  be  more  than  treble  on  those  short 
wools.  Of  course,  we  do  not  need  to  import  those  short  wools  if  we 
don't  want  to,  but  if  the  tariff  was  arranged  as  we  would  like  to  have 
it  arranged,  all  of  those  skins  would  be  available,  and  we  would  not  be 
compelled  to  buy  anything  but  the  long  wool  skins,  where  we  would  be 
placed  at  a  disadvantage.  The  foreigner  knows  then  that  we  can 
only  buy  the  one  kind,  and  that  we  can  not  touch  the  other,  so  he  can 
bid  up  those  long  wool  skins  to  a  high  price,  and  make  us  pay  prob- 
ably more  than  they  are  worth  because  they  can  buy  the  short  ones  and 
have  no  competition  from  this  side. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  look  from  the  importations  as  though 
this  paragraph  was  well  balanced  with  the  other.  I  do  not  know 
why  you  would  have  been  able  to  import  as  much  as  you  have,  nor 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  difference  of  4  cents  more  a  pound  on  it 

Mr.  McGraw.  We  have  a  capacity  to-day  in  our  factory  of  4,000 
skins  a  day,  if  we  could  get  our  supply  here.  We  have  pulled  at 
times  almost  that  much.  To-day  we  are  only  pulling  1,000  skins  a 
day,  and  you  gentlemen,  I  suppose,  know  that  you  can  not  run  any 
factory  profitably  when  you  run  it  to  one-quarter  of  its  capacity. 
We  will  have  to  go  out  of  business  or  get  a  supply  of  sheepskins, 
because  to-day  we  can  not  import  them  profitably.  We  can  not  get 
them  at  home.  We  do  not  want  anything  better  than  open  competi- 
tion with  our  home  people,  but  we  can  not  compete  with  the  foreigner. 

Now,  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  preceded  me  admitted  that  the 
1-cent  differential  would  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  labor.  I  want 
to  say  that  it  will  not  anywhere  near  cover  it,  because  the  total  cost 
of  labor  in  pulling  a  skin  here  is  fully  18  to  20  cents  per  skin.  The 
average  amount  of  wool  is  not  any  more  than  three  pounds  for  the 
whole  season. 

Mr.  Gaines.  He  said  that  one  man  would  pull  100  a  day. 

Mr.  McGraw.  One  hundred  a  day,  but  that  is  only  one  of  the 
processes.  The  total  cost  of  labor,  management,  everything  included, 
taxes,  insurance,  all  that  makes  up  the  cost  of  pullinff,  is  fully  20 
cents  per  skin.  To  be  accurate,  in  1907,  which  we  would  have  to  go 
back  to,  because  we  did  very  little  last  year,  our  own  expenses  aver- 
acfed  21J  cents  per  skin.  We  claim  that  that  work  can  be  done 
abroad  for  one-third  of  the  price.  The  labor  is  hardly  one-third,  and 
every  other  item  is  in  proportion.  Suppose  you  want  to  borrow 
money,  which  we  all  have  to  do.  We  in  Fittsburg  pay  6  j^er  cent  for 
money,  when  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  very  often  in  London 
money  is  as  low  as  2  per  cent.    It  is  the  same  with  every  other  thing, 
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the  cost  of  the  factory,  everything  connected  with  it,  the  machinery 
and  all. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  your  suggestion  about  this;  what  amend- 
ment do  you  want? 

Mr.  McGbaw.  My  suggestion  is  that  wools  3  inches  and  over  should 
be  admitted  at  one-half  the  duty  that  fleece  wools  of  the  same  class 
would  be  admitted;  wools  from  1  to  3  inches  in  length  be  admitted 
at  one-third  the  duty,  and  all  wools  below  1  inch  free  of  duty. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  you  would  get  the  hide  without  any  tax 
on  it? 

Mr.  McOraw.  There  is  no  tax  on  pickled  skins  at  present.  We  are 
not  farmers;  we  are  simply  wool  pullers. 

The  Chairman.  All  froe  of  duty  excepting  the  wool? 

Mr.  McOraw.  Of  course.  Pickled  skins  are  free.  Our  foreign 
competitor,  the  man  with  whom  we  will'  have  to  compete  and  have 
been  competing,  can  pull  the  skins  over  there.  He  can  send  the 
pickled  skins  in  free  of  duty.  He  can  send  the  wool  in  in  a  washed 
condition — ^and  that  is  one  point  that  I  want  you  gentlemen  to  under- 
stand— ^he  can  send  it  in  in  a  washed  condition,  within  10  per  cent  of 
being  clean,  and  only  pay  1  cent  a  pound  more  duty  than  we  are 
charged  for  wool  in  a  condition  that  it  will  shrink  fuUy  50  per  cent. 
Now,  that  is  not  fair,  and  we  think  this  industry  is  as  justly  entitled 
to  protection  as  a  lot  of  others. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  it,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  McGraw.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Because  others  are  getting  it,  you  want  it? 

Mr.  McGraw.  If  there  were  no  others  getting  it,  we  would  not  come 
here  to  ask  for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  am  ^lad  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Mr.  McGraw.  We  need  it  if  our  business  is  to  exist.  If  we  are  not 
to  be  forced  out  altogether,  we  must^have  the  supply  open  to  us. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  do  you  do  with  the  skins? 

Mr.  McGraw.  We  pickle  our  skins. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  sell  to  the  tanner? 

Mr.  McGraw.  We  sell  to  the  tanner  and  we  sell  our  wool  to  the 
woolen  mills. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  we  adopt  your  suggestion  as  to  wool  on 
the  skin,  to  make  it  proportionate  how  much  ought  we  to  cut  down 
the  duty  on  the  tanned  sheepskin. 

Mr.  McGraw.  I  am  not  competent  to  talk  on  the  Question  of 
leather  because  I  am  not  a  tanner  and  do  not  know  anyming  about 
that. 

The  Chairman.  But  if  we  go  into  this  thing  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  know  about  it. 

Mr.  McGraw.  Some  tanner  can  give  you  the  information  better 
than  I  could.  I  would  be  willing  to  give  it  if  I  knew,  but  I  do  not 
propose  to  talk  about  things  that  I  do  not  know  anjrthing  about. 

Tne  CHAmMAN.  If  you  desire  to  have  this  question  taken  up  per- 
haps you  had  better  look  up  somebody; 

Mr.  McGraw.  Oh,  well,  Mr.  Schmidt  is  a  practical  tanner,  the 
man  who  preceded  me  a  short  time  ago. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Could  you  not  have  some  tanner  write  a  full  state- 
ment and  file  it  with  tne  committee,  covering  the  question  which  the 
chairman  has  asked  you  ? 
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The  Chairman.  What  we  want  to  consider,  in  any  event,  is 
whether  we  shall  retain  the  present  duty  on  wool  or  whether  we  shall 
reduce  it  or  chan^  it;  whether  this  para^aph  is  out  of  balance 
and  out  of  proportion  with  the  rest.  If  it  is,  and  we  should  reduce 
it,  then  the  practical  question  comes  up  as  to  what  we  can  do  with  the 
manufactured  goods.  We  want  information  on  those  points.  None 
of  us  are  experts  on  that. 

Mr.  McGraw.  Pickled  skins  are  what  you  have  left  after  the  wool 
is  removed.  If  you  want  to  put  a  tariff  on  pickled  skins,  that  is 
one  way  to  protect  the  wool  puller,  as  well  as  to  put  it  on  wool. 
We  do  not  care  where  you  put  it  so  long  as  you  protect  us  from  the 
foreign  wool  puller — ^the  man  we  compete  with.  The  reason  we  ask 
you  to  put  the  protection  on  is  because  he  can  do  his  work  cheaper 
than  we  can.  Then,  again,  he  has  several  advantages  besides  the 
question  of  labor,  which  are  these :  There  are  tunes,  and  the  present 
is  one  of  them,  when  he  has  a  far  better  market  for  his  product, 
tariff  considered,  than  we  have.  Eight  to-day  fine  wools  are  selling 
for  more  money  abroad,  tariff  considered,  than  the^  are  selling  for 
here  in  the  Umted  States.  When  that  is  the  condition,  this  foreign 
puller  with  whom  we  compete  on  the  raw  skin  has  the  privilege  of 
selling  his  wool  in  a  better  market,  and  if  our  market  is  better  he 
has  the  privilege  of  sending  it  in  here.  He  has  also  the  privilege  of 
separating  the  choicest  grades  from  the  poorer  ones  and  only  send- 
ing in  the  choicest  grades,  while  we  have  to  import  everything  on  the 
skin,  and  in  a  very  dirty  condition* 

Mr.  Randell.  I  notice  that  either  you  or  the  witness  who  preceded 
you  said  that  the  industry  has  constantly  fallen  off  in  this  country. 
I  notice  in  the  government  publication  that  from  1898  to  1904,  inclu- 
sive, the  importations  of  unwashed  wool  on  the  skin  were  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  pounds. 

Mr.  McGraw.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bandell.  And  from  1904,  when  there  were  115,623  pounds  im- 
ported, the  importations  for  1905  jumped  to  nearly  3,000,000 
pounds,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  2,902,245  pounds,  and  have  since  then 
a?eraged  more  than  2,500,000  pounds.  How  do  you  call  that  a  de- 
creasing industry  ? 

Mr.  McGraw.  I  can  account  for  that  easily,  and  I  tried  to  explain 
that  to  you  gentlemen.  Up  to  four  years  ago  we  never  dreamed  of 
going  outside  of  the  Unitea  States  for  our  supply  of  sheepskins.  In 
190i,  when  the  packers  refused  to  sell  us  any  more  of  their  product, 
we  did  not  faiow  what  to  do  unless  go  out  of  business  or  go  to  the  for- 
eign market.  We  went  ourselves  to  London,  and  by  good  luck  we 
happened  to  get  in  at  a  low  point,  when  wools  were  low,  and  we  had 
an  advance  afterwards.  And  I  admit  that  on  that  importation  we 
made  some  money,  and  I  am  also  free  to  admit  that  on  the  late  im- 
portation we  did  not  make  money. 

Mr.  Randsll.  You  were  making  money  before  the  packers  began 
this  business? 

Mr.  McGraw.  I  bee  pardon,  we  were  not.  As  I  said  before,  we 
neyer  dreamed  of  sucn  a  thing. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  made  money  in  business  in  this  country 
before  the  packers  took  your  business  away} 

Mr.  McGraw.  Oh,  yes. 
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Mr.  RAin>ELL.  I  notice  that  for  1904  there  were  only  115,000  pounds 
imported. 

Mr.  McGraw.  When  we  got  our  supply  here  the  sheep  were  slaugh- 
tered in  this  country  for  mutton,  and  they  are  stiU  being  slaughtered. 

Mr.  Randell.  Has  your  business  increased  in  volume,  or  decreased 
in  volume  since  1904? 

Mr.  McGraw.  Ours  has  decreased  very  much. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Then  the  packers  have  made  more  than  2,500,000 
pounds  difference  in  the  home  supply,  per  year,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  McGraw.  The  home  supply  of  sheepskins,  I  guess,  is  greater 
to-day  than  it  was  in  1904,  but  it  is  not  available  to  what  you  might 
call  the  outside  wool  puller;  that  is,  the  wool  pullers  who  are  not 
packers  themselves.  When  our  business  was  established  we  got  our 
supply  of  pelts  locally,  entirely  in  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  At  that 
time  the  small  butchers  all  over  the  country  did  the  killing  of  cattle 
and  sheep.  Then  the  industry  drifted  west  to  the  large  packers,  and 
for  a  number  of  vears  those  packers  were  selling  us  their  sheepskins; 
that  is,  we  could  come  in  and  have  the  privilege  of  competing  for 
them.  If  the  price  was  higher  than  their  manager  of  the  wool  de- 
partment diought  he  could  make  on  the  skin,  he  sold  to  us,  and  if  it 
was  not,  he  pulled  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  are  the  packers  doing  now? 

Mr.  McGraw.  They  are  pulling  the  wool  and  selling  it  and  tanning 
the  sheepskins. 

Mr.  Underwood.  They  have  monopolized  the  wool-pulling  busi- 
ness of  this  country  as  they  have  the  oeef  industry? 

Mr.  McGraw.  That  is  about  the  extent  of  it;  that  is,  they  are  pull- 
ing the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  the  wool  puller. 


STONE,  TIMLOW  A  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  ABE  OPPOSED  TO  IN- 
CBEASED  DEETEBENTIAL  ON  WOOLS  ON  THE  SSIN. 

Boston,  December  7, 1908. 

Hon.  Sbrbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  We  do  not  favor  any  reduction  in  wool  duties  or 
any  increase  in  differential  on  wool  on  the  sldn.  An  increase  in 
dinerential  on  the  wool  skins  would,  in  our  judgment,  result  in  great 
demoralization  of  all  the  other  duties  in  the  wool  schedules  and  be  of 
no  benefit  whatever  to  the  consumer,  but  a  very  great  benefit  to  about 
one-half  dozen  wool  pullers.  The  wools  so  imported  would  be  of 
all  grades  from  the  finest  "  geelon^  "  to  the  coarsest  carpet,  and  the 
larger  the  differential  the  larger  t/he  number  of  skins  that  would  be 
imported  annually,  there  bein^  millions  of  them  to  be  brought  over 
and  pulled,  which  would  be  handled  by  about  half  a  dozen  large 
wool  pullers  over  here,  who  would  alone  reap  the  profit  of  the  differ- 
ential, if  it  is  increased  to  more  than  die  present  1  cent  per  pound — 
which  is  fair  and  reasonable.  This  larse  volume  of  wool  would  un- 
questionably be  sold  here  on  a  parity  with  the  same  classes  and  grades 
of  wool  that  paid  full  duties,  so  that  the  consumer  would  not  benefit 
by  any  increase  in  the  differ^itial. 
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We  also  beg  to  point  out  that  the  wool  trade  and  woolen  industry 
has  never  been  as  prosperous  before  as  it  is  now  under  the  existing 
tariff,  and  clothing,  as  well  as  carpets  and  rugs  of  all  kinds,  are  ab.so- 
lutely  cheaper  over  here  and  better  than  they  are  abroad.  It  takes 
from  eight  to  ten  years  for  the  wool  trade  to  adjust  itself  to  any 
changes  in  the  tariff  on  wools,  and  in  our  opinion  it  would  be  wrong 
and  injurious  to  the  business  to  make  any  change  at  present.  Should 
you  desire  any  further  information,  we  shall  oe  glad  to  furnish  it, 
having  been  m  this  business  for  many  years  and  importing  large 
quantities  of  wool  skins  annually.  Thanking  you  in  advance  for 
your  kind  attention,  we  are, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Stonb,  Timlow  &  Co.  (Incjorporated)  , 
Albert  H.  Stone,  Presiderit. 


CABRETTA  SKINS. 

[Paragraph  360.] 

KASSACHUSETTS    TANKEBS    AND    WOOL    PTJILEBS    ASK    THAT 
SHEEPSKINS  BEABINO  WOOL  BE  PLACED  ON  FBEE  UST. 

Peabody,  Mass.,  December  16^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committeej 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  The  undersigned  members  of  the  tanning  and  wool- 
pulling  industry  of  Salem  and  Peabody,  Mass.,  respectiully  request 
that  sheepskins  bearing  wool,  or  hair,  now  included  in  the  lower 
classification  of  Class  III.  Schedule  K,  of  the  present  tariff  law,  and 
commonly  known  as  "  caoretta  skins,"  be  placed  on  the  free  list  in 
the  draft  of  the  new  tariff  bill  now  being  considered  by  your  com- 
mittee. 

Our  reasons  for  making  the  foregoing  request  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  following  brief  facts,  which  we  believe  to  be  incontrovertible : 

First.  There  are  absolutely  no  skins  of  a  similar  nature  raised  in 
this  country. 

Second.  The  wool,  or  hair,  from  these  skins  can  not  enter  into 
competition  with  any  Ameican-grown  product,  not  being  adapted 
for  any  better  uses  than  the  manufacture  of  ingrain  carpets,  very 
cheap  blankets,  or  in  many  instances  low-grade  felting  or  even  plas- 
tering purposes. 

Third.  The  supply  of  domestic  skins  is  not  only  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  requirements  of  the  tanning  industry  of  the  country,  but  is 
as  well  practically  dominated  and  controlled  by  certain  large  inter- 
ests through  their  close  affiliations  with  the  tanning  trade.  It 
becomes,  therefore,  imperative  that,  aside  even  from  the  foreign 
pickled  skins  and  slat  markets  now  duty  free,  the  American  tanners 
need  and  are  entitled  to  other  markets  for  raw  material  so  long  as  they 
do  not  interfere  with  domestic  production,  in  order  that  increased 
employment  of  American  capital  and  labor  may  be  encouraged  and 
maintained. 
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Fourth.  The  hair  produced  on  these  skins  in  most  instances  will 
not  cover  the  labor  cost  of  removing  and  preparing  for  market, 
therefore  any  duty  levied  and  collected  on  such  skins  tends  to  dis- 
courage their  importation  and  necessitates  their  pulling  by  foreign 
labor,  usually  in  the  country  of  origin. 

Fifth.  While  it  is  true  that  under  the  present  tariff  schedules  it  is 
possible  to  import  these  foreign-pulled  skins  free  of  the  duty,  either 
in  the  shearling,  slat,  or  pickled  state,  it  is  also  an  indisputable  fact 
that  such  stoc'k  does  not  compare  in  quality  with  the  American- 
worked  product.  Cheap  labor  and  cnide  methods  are  responsible 
for  irreparable  damage  to  the  enamel  of  the  skins,  and  what  would 
be  otherwise  valuable  raw  material  is  rendered  practically  valueless. 
Sixth.  These  types  of  skins  are  procurable  m  sizable  quantities 
and  there  exists  a  broad  field,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  m  which 
the  finished  leather  from  this  raw  material  may  readily  be  marketed. 
KespectfuUy, 

The  L.  B.  Southwick  Company,  by  L.  B.  Southwick, 
president;  Nathan  H.  Poor  Leather  Co.;  A.  B.  Clark 
Co.,  A.  B.  Clark,  president;  George  &  Barry  Leather 
Co.,  Kichard  Barry,  president;  Peter  Sim  &  Sons; 
Helbrun  Lea  Co.,  A.  P.  Thompson ;  P.  R.  Gill,  D.  P. 
Gill,  attorney;  George  Clark;  Joseph  M.  Lloyd; 
Littlefield  Leather  Co.,  S.  S.  Littleneld,  treasurer; 
Rich'd  Cunningham  &  Co.;  Besse,  Osbom  &  Odell 
(Incorporated),  J.  E.  Osborn,  treasurer;  J.  E.  Osbom 
&Co. 


IiAWEENCE  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  AND  DTTNaAN,  HOOD  A  CO.,  PHILA- 
DELFHIA,  WISH  CABRETTA  SEDTS  WITH  THE  HAIB  ITPON  THEM 
PLACED  ON  THE  FBEE  LIST. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  17^  1909. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Gentlemen:  We  respectfully  petition  the  Congress  to  make  a 
clear  provision  in  the  free  list  for  cabretta  skins,  together  with  the 
hair  upon  them.  The  skins  themselves  have  always  been  passed  free 
of  duty  under  paragraph  664  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  but  the  ap- 
praisers have  picked  out  certain  skins  and  assessed  duty  on  an  esti- 
mated amount  of  wool  at  3  cents  per  pound  under  paragraphs  360 
and  358.     The  facts  are  as  follows: 

(1)  These  skins  are  the  skins  of  an  animal  which  is  a  cross  be- 
tween the  sheep  and  the  goat.  They  come  from  Brazil  only  and  are 
not  sheepskins. 

(2)  The  growth  on  the  skins  is  the  same  as  common  goat  hair  and 
cattle  hair  for  practical  purposes,  except  that  common  goat  hair  is 
usually  worth  more  because  it  is  longer.  Common  goat  hair  is  free 
(T.  li.  19847,  G.  A.  4226,  followed  by  the  Government  to  date). 
Cattle  hair,  horse  hair,  etc.,  are  also  free  (par.  571).  This  hair 
is  also  the  same  in  character  and  use  as  the  hair  of  the  mocha  sheep, 
which  is  free.  (Goat  &  Sheepskin  Import  Co.  v.  United  States,  206 
U.S.,  194.) 

These  skins  are  imported  for  the  pelts,  from  which  leather  is  made 
for  shoes.    They  would  be  preferred  without  any  hair  on  them,  and 
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a  tax  on  the  hair  is  practically  a  tax  on  the  skin.  The  hair  is  limed 
off  in  the  tannery  and  afterwards  gathered  up  and  sold  for  50  to  75 
per  cent  less  Uian  the  lowest  grade  wool.  It  is  used  chiefly  as  an 
adulterant  in  hair  yam  and  is  unimportant  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. It  is  too  short  to  be  spun  into  yam,  except  in  combination 
with  longer  staple. 

If  the  Congress  continues  the  policy  of  admitting  all  skins  free,  as 
in  the  present  act  (par.  664),  and  especially  if  hides  of  cattle  should 
be  transferred  to  the  free  list,  we  submit  that  it  would  be  consistent 
to  admit  these  articles  free. 

As  the  law  stands,  it  is  not  administered  with  any  reasonable 
degree  of  uniformity.  One  appraiser  will  assess  large  percentages 
of  wool,  and  another  will  pass  them  as  being  nearly  all  hair,  al- 
though the  average  is  always  about  the  same.  The  appraiser  has  no 
rule  to  guide  him. 

In  the  first  place,  he  separates  the  skins  which  he  thinks  have  no 
wool.  Then  as  to  the  remainder,  he  tries  to  mentally  segregate  the 
growth  on  one  skin  into  hair  and  wool  and  then  guesses  at  the  amount 
of  wool.  We  have  never  been  able  to  figure  on  the  amount  of  duty 
we  would  have  to  pay.  The  assessment  so  made  has  been  sustained 
bv  the  courts.  (Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co.  v.  The  United  States,  T. 
D.  29376.) 

We  request  that  the  word  "  cabretta  "  be  inserted  in  the  paragraph 
of  the  new  act  corresponding  to  paragraph  571  of  the  present  act,  and 
it  might  be  well  to  mention  also  "  mocha  sheep  "  and  "common  goat," 
but  those  articles  will  continue  to  be  free,  unless  Congress  makes  a 
change  in  the  present  law  in  this  respect. 

Lawrence  Johnson  &  Co., 
Dttngan,  Hood  &  Co.   (Inc.). 


WOOL  SUBSTITUTES. 

[Paragraphs  361,  362,  and  363.] 

TOHATHAH  SnTO  &  SON,  OF  PHILADELFHIA,  PA.,  ASK  FOR  AIT 
ADJirSTHENT  OF  DUTIES  ON  NOILS  AND  WASTES. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  7, 1908. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  represent  the  woolen  manufacturers  and  spinners 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  themselves  and  the  large  number  of 
manufacturers  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  their  em- 
ployees appeal  to  you  in  the  framing  of  a  tariff  bill  which  relates  to 
wool  and  woolen  goods  that  you  consider  their  interests  and  the  meas- 
ure of  protection  that  they  require.    We  do  not  ask  for  free  raw  stock. 

The  woolen  industry  of  this  countrj?^  represents  about  8,000  sets  of 
machines  (see  Dockham's  Textile  Directory,  1907),  with  a  capital 
invested  in  mills  and  machinery  of  over  $100,000,000.  This  does  not 
include  the  weaving  and  finishing  of  the  products,  which  we  believe 
would  include  about  as  much  more.  The  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  woolen  business  alone  is  about  100,000,  and  about  the 
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same  additional  number  in  the  weaving  and  finishing  branch  of  the 
business.  The  annual  pay  roll  is  about  $50,000,000,  and  with  the 
weaving  and  finishing  at  least  double  this  amount. 

The  tariff  act  of  1897,  otherwise  known  as  the  ^'  Dingley  bill,"  has 
been  stated  before  the  committee  as  satisfactory  to  the  woolen  manu- 
facturers. We  do  not  so  consider  it.  Having  had  experience  under 
its  operation,  we  have  found  that  it  discrimmates  against  us.  The 
nature  of  our  fabrics  is  such  that  we  have  to  compete  in  our  markets 
with  fabrics  and  cloth  manufactured  of  worsted. 

We  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the  following  state- 
ment of  facts  relating  to  the  operation  of  the  act  of  1897  as  applied 
to  woolen  eoods: 

In  Schedule  K  the  classification  of  wools,  class  No.  1,  clothing 
wools,  and  class  No.  2,  combing  wools,  are  the  only  classes  of  wools  in 
which  the  woolen  manufacturers  are  vitally  concerned. 

[Bxtniet  from  Schedule  K,  wool  and  maniifaetarefl  of  wool.] 

Class  1.  Unwashed.  11  cents  per  pound  duty.  Washed,  22  cents  per  pound. 
Scoured,  33  cents  per  pound. 

Class  2.  Unwashed  and  washed,  12  cents  per  pound  duty.  Scoured,  three 
times  the  duty  on  unwashed. 

"  The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep  or  hair  of  the  camel,  Angora  goat,  alpaca, 
and  other  like  animals,  of  class  one  and  class  two,  which  sliall  be  imported 
in  any  other  tlian  ordinary  condition,  or  which  has  been  sorted  or  increaacil  in 
value  by  the  rejection  of  any  part  of  the  original  fleece,  shall  be  twice  the  duty 
to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  subject:  Provided,  That  skirted  wools  as  im- 
ported in  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety  and  prior  thereto  are  hereby  excepted.** 

Class  3.  On  wools  costing  12  cents  or  less  per  pound  the  duty  is  4  cents  per 
pound.  For  wools  costing  over  12  cents  per  pound  the  duty  shall  be  7  cents 
per  pound.  Top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  and  gar- 
netted  waste,  30  cents  per  pound.  Shoddy,  25  cents  per  pound;  noils,  wool 
extract,  yam  waste,  thread  waste,  and  all  other  wastes  composed  wholly  or  In 
part  of  wool  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  20  cents  per  pound. 

The  term  "  woolen  manufacturer  "  here  is  understood  to  mean  the 
production  of  woolen  goods  by  the  carding  process  of  wool  and  not 
the  combing,  and  does  not  include  what  is  termed  "  worsted  goods." 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  manifestly  unjust  disad- 
vantage under  which  the  woolen  manufacturer  is  laboring  under  the 
present  duty.  The  advantage  to  the  worsted  manufacturer  in  ob- 
taininj^  his  wools  at  relatively  lower  rates  of  duty  enables  him  to 
manufacture  his  goods  and  place  same  upon  the  market  at  such  prices 
that  preclude  the  successful  competition  of  the  woolen  manufacturer. 

While  we  do  not  desire  to  antagonize  either  the  woolgrower 
or  the  worsted  manufacturer,  yet  it  does  appear  to  us  that  there  is 
an  inconsistency  in  our  tariff  laws  that  should  not  continue  in  the 
new  bill  now  under  contemplation.  Either  the  grower  of  washed 
combing  wool  should  have  placed  upon  his  product  the  same  rate  of 
duty  as  the  grower  of  washed  clothing  wool,  thereby  giving  to  him 
the  same  measure  of  protection  by  which  means  one  of  the  intents^of 
the  tariff  will  be  fulfilled — the  stimulating  of  an  industry  that  is 
capable  of  indefinite  expansion — or  the  woolen  manufacturer  should 
not  be  asked  to  pay  an  excess  of  duty  upon  his  washed  clothing  wool 
over  and  above  the  duty  paid  upon  the  raw  stock  of  his  competitors. 

We  would  also  call  your  attention  to  other  kinds  of  stocks,  which 
are  the  raw  stocks  of  the  woolen  manufacturer,  viz,  noils,  top  waste, 
dubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  thread  waste,  etc,  all  oi 
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these  being  by-products  made  by  the  worsted  manufacturer  in  the 
process  of  manufacturing  worsted  yams. 

Under  the  Dingley  Act  of  1897  there  was  imposed  a  duty  of  30 
cents  per  pound  on  top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  rmg  waste,  and  ^ar- 
netted  waste ;  also  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  pound  on  shoddy  ana  20 
cents  per  pound  on  noils,  wool  extract,  yam  waste,  thread  waste,  and 
all  other  wastes  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  and  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act,  which  duty  in  practice  has  proved  prohibi- 
tory. 

Noils  are  a  by-product.  They  are  the  short  stock  combed  out  of 
the  long-stapled  wools  and  can  not  asain  be  used  by  the  worsted  manu- 
facturer. They  can  only  be  manuiactured  by  the  carding  process, 
and  therefore  become  the  raw  material  of  the  woolen  manufacturer. 
The  peculiar  situation  is  this :  The  combing  wools  from  which  this 
article  is  made  (much  of  it  washed)  have  a  low  rate  of  duty;  yet 
the  by-product  noils,  losing  from  10  to  25  per  cent  in  scouring  and 
cleamng,  not  being  worth  near  the  value  of  the  ori^nal  wool  from 
which  mey  are  combed,  are  made  dutiable  at  a  prohibitory  rate,  mani- 
festly working  to  the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  worsted  manu- 
facturer and  to  the  detriment  and  disadvantage  of  the  woolen  manu- 
facturer. 

The  woolen  manufacturer  having  no  place  but  the  home  trade 
from  which  to  obtain  his  supply  or  this  class  of  raw  material  until 
sudi  times  as  the  price  of  noils  attains  a  point  that  will  justify  him 
in  paving  the  price  of  foreign  noils,  plus  the  duty  of  20  cents  per 
pound  and  expenses,  enables  the  domestic  producer  of  noils  to  ob- 
tain an  excessive  pi  ice  for  this  bv-product,  thereby  adding  to  his 
{>rofits;  while  in  the  foreign  markets  this  material  remaining  at  a 
ow  price  will  enable  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  make  cheap  woolen 
goods  unless  an  excessive  duty  is  placed  on  manufactured  goods. 

To  yam  waste  (unbroken),  noils,  etc.,  the  same  line  of  argument  is 
applicable.  We  would  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  these  arti- 
cles, noils  and  yam  waste  (unbroken),  take  a  relative  duty  as  wool; 
and  we  ask  that  top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste 
also  take  a  relative  duty.  ^  Gametted  waste,  carbonized  noils,  carbon- 
ized waste,  and  all  waste  and  noils  changed  from  their  original  con- 
dition to  be  made  dutiable  in  proportion. 

We  do  not  understand  why  any  by-product  should  be  protected  to 
the  point  of  bein^  made  prohibitory.  Neither  do  we  ask  that  they 
shall  come  into  this  country  free  of  duty,  same  as  hides,  etc.,  but  we 
do  believe  that  the  tariff  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  Government 
shall  receive  sufficient  revenue.  How  shall  this  revenue  be  obtained 
when  the  rate  of  duty  on  by-products  is  made  prohibitory? 

The  last  election  was  won  on  the  basis  that  we  should  have  an 
honest  revision  of  the  tariff — ^not  a  tariff  for  a  few.  The  woolen 
industry  represents  a  far  greater  number  of  people  than  the  worsted. 
On  our  pay  rolls  of  male  employees  80  per  cent  are  over  age  (21 
years) ;  hence  we  feel  justified  m  stating  tnat  we  have  a  much  larger 
percentage  than  the  worsted  manufacturers. 

All  of  the  above  is  respectfully  submitted  for  your  consideration, 

Jonathan  Ring  &  Son  (Inc.), 
Mark  D.  Kino. 
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F.  J.  HAOENBASTH,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  TTTAH,  ASKS  BEDUCTIOH 

OF  DUTIES  Oir  SHODDY  AND  WASTES. 

Salt  Lake  Cmr,  Utah, 

December  i,  1908. 

Hon,  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Waskingtan,  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  been  appointed  as  a  member  of  a  committee  to 
appear  before  your  honorable  committee  on  behalf  of  the  Idaho  State 
Wool  Growers'  Association  in  the  matter  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
items  embraced  in  Schedule  K  of  the  wool  schedule  of  the  Dingley 
tariff.  It  is  impossible  to  attend  personally  at  this  time,  hence  this 
letter. 

Believing  that  you  are  fully  familiar  with  the  disparity  between 
wages  paid  to  shepherds  in  tms  countrv  and  those  paid  in  the  other 
large  woolgrowing  sections  of  the  world,  and  further  knowing  that 

irou  are  co^izant  of  the  fact  that  competing  areas  of  the  world  are 
ocated  in  latitudes  which  do  not  necessitate  winter  feeding  or  shel- 
tering of  flocks,  as  against  the  fact  that  in  the  United  States  at  least 
90  per  cent  of  the  sheep  grown  must  be  fed  and  sheltered  in  the 
winter  time,  will  waive  any  discussion  of  these  two  branches  of  the 
subject  beyond  making  the  following  statement  of  facts.  It  costs 
from  50  to  75  per  cent  more  in  the  United  States  to  pay  the  labor, 
freight,  and  correlative  expenses  than  it  does  in  Australia,  Mexico, 
South  America,  and  New  Zealand.  The  annual  cost  of  feed  for  sheep 
in  the  United  States  will  range  from  50  cents  to  $1  per  head,  as 
against  20  to  30  cents  per  head  in  the  afore-mentioned  foreign 
territories. 

Efforts  have  been  made  in  sundry  quarters  to  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  the  public  the  fact  that  the  so-called  "  exorbitant "  duty 
levied  on  wools  of  the  first  arid  second  class  under  the  terms  of  Sched- 
ule K  in  the  Dingley  bill  have  resulted  in  a  very  much  enhanced  cost 
to  the  consumer  of  the  average  woolen  or  worsted  article.  A  simple 
analysis  of  the  question  discloses  the  error. 

Let  us  take  for  illustration  the  average  suit  of  clothes,  costing,  say, 
from  $40  to  $60,  which  will  contain  a  much  lai^r  percentage  of  wool 
than  suits  ranging  in  value  from  $15  to  $25.  £1  the  afore-mentioned 
class  of  suits,  made  of  tweed,  cheviot,  or  worsted  cloths,  there  will  not 
be  to  exceed  an  average,of  5  pounds  of  cleaned  scoured  wool.  Such 
wools  as  enter  into  the  make-up  of  these  suits  are  quoted  on  to-day's 
market  at  50  to  55  cents  per  scoured  pound.  A  simple  calculation 
gives  us  $2.50  to  $3  as  being  the  total  cost  of  all  the  wool,  duty  in- 
cluded, which  can  possibly  enter  into  the  sum  total  of  the  cost  of  a 
$60  suit. 

Thus  we  establish  that  not  over  5  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  such 
wool  suit  can  be  charged  up  against  the  wool  which  enters  into  its 
make-up.  Further,  by  the  same  process^  we  find  that  of  the  amount 
so  charged  that  not  to  exceed  90  cents  is  chargeable  to  wool  duties. 
It  will  require  about  10  pounds  of  grease  worsted  wools,  grading 
three-eighths  or  one-fourth  blood  and  shrinking  from  45  to  50  per 
cent,  to  make  such  a  suit,  though  the  nominal  duty  is  11  cents  per 
'  pound,  owing  to  the  fact  that  competing  foreign  wools  are  partially 
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manufactured.  By  this  I  mean  that  the  bellies  and  skirts,  locks,  and 
other  undesirable  portions  of  such  wools  have  been  removed  from 
the  fleece  and  only  the  better  parts  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
For  this  reason  manufacturers  and  dealers  discriminate  against  do- 
mestic wools  to  the  extent  of  about  2  cents  per  pound  in  favor  of  the 
foreign  wools,  thus  bringing  the  actual  protective  feature  of  the 
tarin  levy  down  from  11  to  9  cents  per  pound.  On  10  pounds  of  wool 
and  the  grease  would  be  90  cents  per  suit  of  clothes  such  as  would 
perhaps  be  worn  by  members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  cheaper  grades  of  clothing,  the  amount  of  the 
duty  T?ould  be  still  less  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  wool  content 
of  Uie  suit  is  less.  It  is  a  safe  statement  to  say  that  the  average  bur- 
den of  duty,  borne  by  reason  of  the  dutv  on  wool,  on  each  suit  of 
clothes  worn  by  the  general  public  in  the  United  States,  will  not 
amount  to  40  cents  per  suit. 

Class  3  wools,  which  bear  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty  and  are 
ostensibly  imported  for  carpet  manufacturers  only,  but  are  often  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  shoddy  cotton,  together  with  certain 
waste-wool  products  as  noils  wastes,  are  frequently  used  for  fulling 
and  other  purposes.  This  has  the  effect  of  still  further  lowering  the 
duty  cost  of  the  wool  used  in  the  making  of  the  cheaper  grades  of 
suits. 

I  heard  Mr.  Ickert,  of  Ohio,  who  succeeded  to  President  McKin- 
ley's  seat  in  CJongress,  make  the  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
during  the  discussioti  of  the  Wilson  bill,  that  the  duty  paid  by  the 
wearer  of  a  suit  of  clothes  to  the  "  robber  wool  barons ''  of  the  West 
amounted  to  $5  per  suit.  Such  statements  are  still  being  made,  but 
can  not  bear  analysis  when  the  fact  is  known  that  all  the  wool  in  the 
suit,  duty  included,  would  not  cost  over  $3. 

You  have  undoubtedly  been  asked  why  it  is  that  after  manv  years 
of  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff  that  the  wool  business  fias  not 
assumed  wider  proportions.  There  is  one  reason,  and  one  onlv,  the 
growth  of  confidence  is  slow,  but  its  impairment  is  sudden  and  long 
Eisting.  Had  the  people  of  the  United  States  felt,  during  the  last 
two  decades,  that  the  protective  duty  on  wool  was  a  fixed  and  perma- 
nent feature  of  our  governmental  policy,  there  would  to-day  be  double 
the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  that  there  is.  There  has 
been  a  constant  fear  that  the  business  would  be  disorganized  and  de- 
stroyed by  lapsing  from  a  protective  policy.  That  these  fears  were 
well  grounded  was  amply  demonstrated  in  1893  when  the  Wilson  bill 
was  passed  and  practically  wool  alone,  of  all  the  so-called  "  raw 
products,"  was  singled  out  for  slaughter  and  as  a  sacrifice  to  appease 
the  hunger  of  the  free-trade  god.  Prior  to  that  time  an  effort  was 
made  by  Mr.  Mills,  of  Texas,  in  the  House,  to  have  wool  placed  on 
the  free  list,  though  the  Senate  was  Republican,  and  the  puolic  knew 
it  was  a  certainty  that  the  Mills  bill  could  never  become  a  law,  yet 
wool  values  and  sheep  values  decreased  fully  50  per  cent.  In  1893 
the  values  of  sheep  and  wool  decreased  75  to  80  per  cent,  and  only 
those  who  were  aole  through  collateral  resources  continued  in  the 
business. 

If  your  committee  is  desirous  of  developing  and  making  permanent 
the  wool  business  of  the  United  States,  which  in  its  ramifications 
touches  not  only  Idaho  and  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Maine,  but  every 
other  State  in  we  broad  Union,  then  the  tariff  will  not  be  lowered ; 
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but  on  the  other  hand  you  will  so  arrange  the  classifications  of  the 
schedule  so  as  to  restrict  importations  of  partly  manufactured  wools, 
shoddies,  and  wastes  as  to  give  American  wools  of  classes  1  and  2 
that  full  protection  which  was  designed  to  be  eflfective  by  the  Dingley 
law. 

I  will  add  that  no  deadlier  blow  could  be  aimed  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  States  included  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  and  west  thereof 
than  would  be  dealt  by  a  removal  of  the  tariff  on  wool.  Large  areas 
of  that  intermountain  and  plains  country  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
sheep  husbandry  and  can  be  used  for  nothing  else.  Millions  of 
capital  have  been  invested  in  the  business  and  thousands  of  otherwise 
idle  hands  given  employment.  Benefits  from  the  wool  clip  of  the 
shepherd  are  felt  and  scattered  through  a  hundred  avenues,  the  chief 
beneficiaries  being  the  farmer  who  sells  him  hay  or  grain  for  the 
sustenance  of  his  flocks  in  the  winter  time ;  the  laborer  who  engages 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  incident  to  the  industry ;  and  finally 
the  railroads  who  derive  an  average  haul  of  about  2  cents  per  pound 
on  all  wools  transported  to  market. 

Yours,  truly,  F.  J.  Hagenbarth, 

Ex-President  NatumoU  Live-Stock  Association. 


THE  FITWEIL  KNITTING  COHPANT,  COHOES,  N.  T.,  WISHES  THE 
DTTTT  ON  NOILS  AND  WOOL  WASTES  BEHOVED. 

CoHOES,  N.  Y.,  December  i,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  CoMMrrrEE, 

Washington,  D.  0. 

Gentlemen:  Apropos  of  the  hearing  which  you  are  holding  on 
Schedule  K,  relating  to  wool  and  its  manufactures,  would  say  that 
we  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  wool  spinners  of  this  country 
to  have  the  duty  on  noils  and  wool  waste  removed,  as  they  are  by- 
products, and  do  not  interfere  with  the  domestic  woolgrower.  If 
you  see  your  way  clear  to  recommend  the  removal  of  the  duty  en- 
tirely, or  making  it  proportionate  to  the  original  cost  of  the  wool,  it 
woula  be  of  assistance  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  in  competing 
with  foreign  trade. 

Yours,  very  truly,  The  FrrwELL  Knitting  Co., 

Walter  Buck,  Secretary. 


W.  T.  DICKEY  &  SONS,  OELLA,  HD.,  ASK  BELIEF  FBOH  PBESENT 

DUTIES  PLACED  ON  NOILS  AND  WASTES. 

Oella,  Md.,  December  i,  1908. 
Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

As  large  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods,  we  desire  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  manifestly  unjust  disadvantages  under  which  the 
woolen  manufacturers,  under  the  present  tariff,  are  laboring  because 
of  the  high  duty  on  noils  and  wastes,  which  are  only  by-products  of 
the  worsted  manufacturers,  but  become  a  necessary  part  of  the  raw 
material  for  the  woolen  manufacturer. 
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While  we  are  thoroughly  in  favor  of  a  tariff  that  shall  protect  the 
wool^ower  and  manuiacturer,  we  fail  to  see  the  justice  or  equality 
of  the  present  duty  of  30  cents  for  top,  slubbing,  roving,  and  gar- 
netted  wastes,  and  20  cents  for  noils,  yarn,  and  thread  wastes  (see 
tariff  on  extract),  which  is  practically  prohibitive. 

Why  not  make  the  duty  on  noils  and  wastes  proportionate  to  the 
duty  on  the  original  wools  from  which  these  are  taken,  and  thereby 
make  a  just  distinction  in  the  rate  of  duty  for  the  various  grades  ? 
Why  should  noils  combed  from  carpet  wools  or  above  bear  the  same 
amount  of  duty  as  those  from  the  finer  grades  of  wool  ? 

The  purpose  of  the  tariff  is  (or  should  be)  the  adequate  protection 
of  all  mdustries;  not  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  one  as  against  an- 
other. The  present  duty  on  noils  and  wastes  is  prohibitive  and  com- 
pels the  woolen  manufacturer  to  obtain  his  supply  of  this  class  of 
material  from  the  domestic  worsted  manufacturer,  who  thereby  gains 
a  manifest  advantage  over  the  woolen  manufacturer.  It  also  en- 
ables the  domestic  producer  of  noils  to  obtain  an  excessive  price  for 
this  by-product,  thereby  adding  to  his  profits  to  the  detriment  and 
disadvantage  of  the  woolen  manufacturers;  while  in  the  foreign 
market  this  material  remaining  at  a  low  price  enables  the  foreign 
manufacturer  to  make  cheap  woolen  goods,  which  can  be  imported 
into  this  country  in  competition  with  woolen  goods  of  home  produc- 
tion. 

Yours,  very  truly,  W.  J.  Dickey  &  Sons  (Inc.). 

Per  C.  R.  Johnson. 

(Letters  similar  in  purport  to  the  above  were  received  from  the 
following:  George  W.  Watt  Woolen  Company,  Norristown,  Pa.; 
The  Firth  Carpet  Company,  Firthcliffe,  N.  Y.;  Star  Woolen  Com- 
pany, Cohoes,  N.  Y. ;  Giierin  Spinning  Company,  Woonsockefcj  "R.  I. ; 
and  J.  &  H.  Classens  &  Co.,  New  Eicmnond,  Ohio.) 


THE  COOPEB  TTHDEBWEAB  COMPANY,  KENOSHA,  WIS.,  DEPBE- 
CATES  ANY  BEDTJCTION  OF  DUTY  ON  WOOL  WASTES. 

Kenosha,  Wis.,  December  2^  1908. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  Eef erring  to  the  present  duty  on  top  waste,  slubbing 
waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste,  garnetted  waste,  noils,  and  shoddy, 
we  understand  there  is  a  movement  on  foot  for  the  reduction  of  the 
tariff  on  this  class  of  raw  material.  We  wish  to  protest  against  a 
reduction  of  duty  on  waste  without  a  corresponding  reduction  on  aU 

wool. 

Goods  composed  more  or  less  of  shoddy  and  waste  products  come 
in  direct  competition  with  honestly  made  goods  manufactured  from 
all  wool.  The  shoddy  goods  are  deceptive  in  value,  and  intended  to 
more  or  less  deceive  and  cheat  the  buyer. 

On  ethical  grounds,  as  well  as  commercial,  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  shoddy  goods  diould  not  be  encouraged  at  the  expense  of 
honest,  all-wool  goods.    We  believe  this  is  so  apparent  that  it  does 
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not  need  any  further  argument    We  therefore  ask  your  honest  con- 
sideration of  the  proposition,  that  waste  products  be  not  admitted  at 
a  lower  rate  unless  the  rate  or  wool  is  correspondingly  reduced. 
Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  consideration,  we  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Cooper  Undekwear  Company, 
Per  Henry  S.  Cooper, 

President  and  Treasurer. 


CEBTAIV  NEW  TOSK IMFORTEBS  OF  WOOLEIT  BAGS,  HXTirOO,  AND 
FLOCKS  ASK  MATEBIAI  BEDTJCTION  OF  DTTTIES. 

•  .  

Washington,  D.  C,,  December  2^  1908. 

COMMITTEB  ON  WaYS  AND   MeANS, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Section  363  of  the  present  tariff  law  reads:  "Woolen 
rags,  mungo,  and  flocks,  10  cents  per  pound."  This  duty  is,  of 
course,  prohibitory,  and  the  Government  is  deriving  no  revenue 
whatever  from  same;  therefore  any  arguments  favoring  the  present 
duty  on  the  basis  of  revenue  must  be  eliminated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  woolen  rags  and  new  woolen  clippings  under 
this  section  are  being  exported  from  this  country  to  both  England 
and  the  Continent,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  self-evident  that  if  this- 
country  can  produce  woolen  rags  so  cheaply  that  they  can  pay  ocean 
freight  and  be  sold  in  competition  with  loreign  packings,  no  protec- 
tion is  necessary. 

Business  conditions  during  the  past  year  have  undoubtedly  been 
unusual,  and  the  domestic  woolen  mills  have  not  been  using  their 
usual  quota  of  this  character  of  stock,  owing  to  depressed  condi- 
tions; consequently,  prices  of  old  woolen  rags  and  new  woolen  clips 
have  been  lower  than  they  would  have  been  under  normal  conditions; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  England  and  the  Continent  have  experi- 
enced during  the  past  year  a  like  depression,  and  prices  have  been 
unusually  low  there,  as  well  as  in  this  country. 

Admitting,  however,  that  under  normal  business  conditions  the 
tendency  would  be  to  import  woolen  rags  and  clippings  rather  than 
export  them,  there  is  no  possible  logical  reason  why  an  import  duty 
of  $200  per  net  ton  of  2,000  pounds  should  be  imposed,  as  is  the  case 
under  the  existing  law.  It  was  the  evident  intention  of  the  framers 
of  the  present  law  to  make  this  duty  prohibitive  rather  than  protect- 
ive or  as  a  source  of  revenue,  possibly  on  the  ground  that  the 
"American  workman  was  entitled  to  wear  an  honest  suit  of  clothes," 
the  assumption  being  that  with  the  exclusion  of  ingredients  which 
would  tend  to  cheapen  the  manufactured  article  a  higher  grade  of 
cloth  would  be  made. 

While  such  an  outcome  might  be  desirable,  the  means  devised  to 
accomplish  this  end  produces  an  exactly  onposite  result.  When  the 
woolen  business  is  active  and  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  woolen 
rags  and  clippings,  prices  advance  rapidly.  The  domestic  produc- 
tion, being  limited,  responds  very  quickly  in  price  to  the  increased 
demand ;  and  with  no  outside  source  from  whicn  to  draw,  the  shoddy 
manufacturer,  and  through  him  the  woolen  manufacturer,  is  obliged 
to  pay  excessive  prices  for  their  raw  material,  and  in  order  to  keep 
the  price  of  finished  cloth  down  to  a  reasonable  basis,  woolen  rags 
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are  adulterated  by  a  mixture  of  shoddy  made  from  cotton  rags,  vary- 
ing with  the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  with  the  final  result  that 
the  purchasers  of  low-priced  garments  get  a  poorer  article  than  they 
would  if  the  foreign  woolen  rags  were  permitted  to  come  in  and  have 
H  steadying  influence  on  the  domestic  market. 

We  ao  not  feel  that  a  single  logical  defense  can  be  made  for  the 
present  tariff  on  woolen  rags,  either  on  the  basis  of  revenue  or  pro- 
tection: it  neither  produces  revenue  nor  stimulates  manufacture,  while 
h  certainly,  has  the  effect  of  increasing  cost  and  cheapening  the  qual- 
ity of  garments  in  which  woolen  rags  and  clippings  are  used  and 
always  will  be  used  in  spite  of  prohibitive  tariff. 

We  contend  that  a  specific  duty  of  one- fourth  cent  per  pound,  or 
$5  per  net  ton,  would  furnish  a  substantial  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment, would  cheapen  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  to  the  woolen  mills, 
and  without  curtailing  their  present  profits  would  enable  them  to 
sell  the  finished  product  at  less  mone^  than  under  the  present  law. 

We  farther  contend  that  the  quality  of  woolen  rags  as  packed 
abroad  is  better,  as  a  whole,  than  the  domestic  collection,  and  that 
inasmuch  as  shoddy  will  always  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  cloth  that  the  shoddy  produced  from  the  foreign  collection 
will  be  of  a  higher  grade  than  is  obtained  from  domestic  soiirces  and 
that  it  will  tend  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  finished  article. 

We  further  contena  that  the  ability  to  import  woolen  rags  and 
new  clippings  from  abroad,  under  a  reasonable  duty,  will  steady 
the  domestic  market  and  enable  the  manufacturer  of  woolen  cloth 
to  sell  his  finished  product  at  lower  prices  than  he  can  at  present 
without  curtailing  his  profits. 

We  therefore  respectfully  urge  that  in  place  of  paragraph  363 
the  following  be  substituted: 

Woolen  rags,  new  woolen-cloth  clippings,  mungo,  and  flocks,  one-quarter 
cent  per  pound. 

We  also  draw  attention  to  paragraphs  358  and  359,  according  to 
which  wools,  class  3,  worth  12  cents  per  pound  or  less,  pay  only  4 
cents  per  pound  duty,  and  costing  over  12  cents  only  7  cents  per 
pound  duty,  whereas  the  average  value  of  woolen  rags  is  consider- 
ably lower. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Salomon  Bros.  &  Co., 

99  Nassau  Street. 
Castle,  Gottheil  &  Overton, 

Times  Building^  Park  Row. 
Atterbury  Brothers, 

140  Nassau  Street^  New  York. 


THE  HAMILL  SPINIIIira  COUPANT,  OF  OEBMANTOWN,  PA.,  CLAIMS 
THAT  DUTY  ON  WOOL  WASTES  IS  PEOHIBITIVE. 

Germantown,  Pa.,  December  5, 1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Regarding  Schedule  K,  relating  to  wool  and  its  manu- 
factures.   In  our  opinion  something  should  be  done  toward  making 
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a  proper  reduction  on  noils  and  wastes,  which  are  a  by-product  made 
by  the  worsted  manufacturers. 

We  are  in  favor  of  a  tariff  to  protect  the  wool  growers  and  manu- 
facturers, but  the  present  duty  of  20  cents  per  pound  on  noils,  and 
30  cents  per  pound  on  wastes,  etc.,  is  prohibitive. 

We  would  suggest  to  make  the  duty  on  noils  and  wastes  to  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  duty  on  the  original  wools,  from  which  these  are 
taken,  and  make  a  just  distinction  in  the  rate  of  duty  for  the  various 
grades.  Noils  at  present  made  from  carpet  wools  bear  the  same  duty 
as  those  from  the  finer  grades. 

The  woolen  manufacturer  is  handicapped  very  much  on  account  of 
present  duty.  The  foreign  manufacturers  buy  these  classes  of  stocks 
so  low  in  their  countries  that  they  are  enabled  to  export  the  goods 
to  this  country,  to  the  detriment  or  the  American  manufacturers. 

This  state  of  affairs  should  be  rectified,  so  that  much  idle  machineiy 
could  be  started  up  again  and  make  the  business  healthy,  which 
would  be  the  means  of  giving  employment  to  many  workers  in  woolen 
mills. 

Yours,  truly,  Hahhx  Spinning  Co., 

H.  J.  Hamill,  President. 


PLATE  &  CLARK  COHPAinr,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y,  ASKS  FOR  LOWER 
DUTIES  ON  ALL  CLASSES  OF  WOOL  WASTES. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  December  S,  1908. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  : 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  reference  to  the  hearing  on  Schedule  K,  relating 
to  wool  and  its  manufacture,  we  invite  your  attention  to  the  present 
tariff  of  30  cents  on  top,  slubbin^,  roving,  and  ^metted  waste,  and 
20  cents  for  noils,  yarn  and  thread  waste  (which  is  out  of  proportion) 
and  to  some  of  the  conditions  arising  therefrom  in  the  woolen  indus- 
try, as  follows : 

First.  The  present  tariff  makes  no  distinction  between  waste 
combed  from  the  lowest  grade  of  carpet  yams  and  that  from  the  finest 
wool. 

Second.  It  also  forces  the  woolen  manufacturer  to  procure  his  sup- 
ply of  this  class  of  material  from  the  domestic  worsted  manufacturer, 
who,  bv  reason  of  the  high  duty,  is  enabled  to  charge  an  excessive 
price  therefor  and  add  to  his  profits  to  the  detriment  of  the  woolen 
manufacturer. 

Third.  This  material  is  sold  at  a  low  price  in  foreign  markets, 
which  enables  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  bring  his  finished  product 
into  competition  with  woolen  goods  of  home  production. 

It  would  seem  just  and  for  the  protection  oi  all,  instead  of  a  limited 
number,  that  the  duty  on  noils  and  waste  should  be  proportionate  to 
the  duty  on  the  original  wools  from  which  these  are  taken,  thus 
making  an  equitable  distinction  for  various  grades. 

We  therefore  believe  that  this  portion  of  our  present  tariff  needs 
material  revision  and  reduction,  and  we  ask  your  careful  considera- 
tion to  that  end. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Plate  &  Clabk  Co., 

M.  H.  Wood,  Secretary. 
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6TATEKEHT  OF  CHABLES  S.  STEVENS,  OF  QTriHEBATTO,  CONN., 
AND  WEBSTEE,  MASS.,  RELATIVE  TO  WOOL  STTBSTITTTTES. 

Friday,  December  18^  1908. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  hour  is  late,  with  your  per- 
mission I  will  file  this  little  brief,  and  if  you  wish  I  will  be  glad  to 
come  over  and  testify  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  file  it, 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  desire  to  occupy  but  a  few  moments  of  the  commit- 
tee's valuable  time  in  calling  attention  to  some  incongruities  which 
crept  into  Schedule  K  of  the  present  tariff  at  the  time  it  was  framed 
and  which'  have  been  more  and  more  accentuated  each  year.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  year  by  year  the  fabrics  manufactured  from  wool 
by  the  process  of  worsted  spinning  have  become  the  accepted  fabric 
for  men's  and  women's  wear  by  the  wealthy  and  well-to-do  class, 
leaving  the  woolen  mills  as  distinguished  from  the  worsted  mills  the 
task  of  making  a  serviceable,  cheaper  fabric  for  use  of  the  mass  of 
the  people.  The  supply  of  fleece  wool  has  been  more  and  more  ab- 
sorbed each  year  b^  the  worsted  mill,  as  above  stated,  leaving  to  the 
woolen  mill  as  their  only  supply  of  raw  material  the  by-products  of 
worsted  spinning  and  weaving,  together  with  the  various  fioers  known 
as  "  wool  substitutes,"  together  with  offgrade  wools  unfit  for  combing. 

Chief  among  these  by-products  are  noils  and  spinner's  waste,  so 
called,  which,  with  other  substitutes,  carry  under  the  present  tariff  so 
high  rate  of  duty,  varying  from  80  to  500  per  cent,  and  meaning  to 
the  worsted  spinner  so  large  a  profit  as  a  by-product,  as  to  materially 
cheapen  the  clothinff  of  the  rich  and  consequently  enhancing  the  cost 
of  clothing  to  the  less  fortunate  citizens  of  our  country.  As  the 
avowed  purpose  of  protection  is  to  benefit  the  American  working 
people,  1  assume  with  boldness  that  your  first  purpose  in  revising  a 
tariff  will  be  to  increase  the  revenue,  while  bringing  relief  to  working 
citizens. 

The  present  tariff  imposes  a  duty  on: 

Cents  per  pound. 

lop  waste 30 

NoUs 20 

Shoddy 25 

Thread  or  spinner's  waste 20 

Woo]«i  rags 10 

These  articles  must  of  necessity,  in  combination  with  cotton,  and 
notwithstanding  the  stigma  that  attaches  to  the  names  under  which 
some  of  these  articles  are  known  to  commerce,  still  remain  the  raw 
material  from  which  the  woolen  clothing  for  the  workingmen  and 
his  family  must  be  manufactured.  They  are  all  by-products  of  other 
processes  which  can  never  be  cast  aside,  because  of  their  worth,  and 
will  inevitably  be  combined  to  produce  the  best  possible  product  and 
sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  old  argument  that  high  duty  on  by-products  will  prevent  their 
use  is  proved  fallacious,  because  the  higher  the  price  of  wool  the 
more  or  the  cheaper  substitutes  must  be  used  to  bring  the  price  of  the 
cheaper  fabric  within  reach  of  those  of  small  resource. 

At  the  present  prohibitive  rate  of  tariff  no  revenue  is  derived  from 
imports  of  these  articles,  while  under  a  lower  rate  of  duty  the 
revenue  would  be  increased  and  the  clothing  of  the  poor  improved, 
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while  furnishing  employment  to  many  woolen  mills  now  standing 
idle. 

My  suggestion  is  that  in  place  of  the  present  specific  duty  on  all 
these  by-products,  you  should  substitute  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10 
per  cent,  and  then,  if  you  deem  it  wise,  reduce  the  tariff  correspond- 
mgly  upon  the  goods  manufactured  from  these  articles. 

A  juoicious  treatment^  which  I  am  confident  you  will  give  this  sub- 
ject, would  work  injustice  to  no  one,  while  it  would  benefit  a  great 
multitude  by  giving  to  the  woolen  machinery  of  the  country  a  free 
hand  in  combining  fibers  to  produce  a  good  fabric,  affording  them  an 
equal  or  better  degree  of  protection,  even  if  percentages  of  tariff  are 
materiallv  less  than  a  prohibitive  rate  per  cent. 

With  the  most  profound  confidence  that  your  purpose  and  skill  in 
framing  this  new  law  will  result  in  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  I  submit  this  brief,  hoping  its 
contents  may  be  of  some  slight  service  to  this  committee. 


D.  S.  MACKAY,  NEW  TOBK,  INDORSES  CLASSIFICATION  OF  WOOL 
STTBSTITTJTES  BECOHMENDED  BY  C.  S.  STEVENS. 

97  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York^  December  Sl^  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne,  M.  C., 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  The  writer  regrets  exceedingly  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  vou  to  hear  Mr.  C.  S.  Stevens  on  the  18th,  and  who  merely 
submitted  a  brief  to  you,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  evening.  As  you 
recollect,  we  were  with  you  from  9.30  a.  m.  until  9.30  p.  m.,  and  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  set  a  word  in  on  account  of  some  of  the  heavier 
talent  who  were  ahead  of  us. 

The  writer  knows  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  consumer 
directly  to  have  the  tariff  on  wool  substitutes  on  the  lines  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Stevens  in  his  brief,  as  the  domestic  manufacturer  has  a  very 
limited  purchasing  market  on  these  commodities,  and  the  market 
fluctuates  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  the  veir  prohibitive  tariff  on 
these  by-producte,  and  there  is  no  revenue  for  the  Government  derived 
from  them  owing  to  the  extremely  high  rate  of  production,  and 
would  suggest  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  new  tariff  framed  so 
that  the  manufacturers  can  buy  these  by-products  in  the  open  market, 
whereby  we  can  give  the  man  who  has  a  salary  of  $600  to  $1,000  a 
year  a  better  suit  of  clothes  for  the  same  money  than  we  are  now 

S'ving  him,  and  also  create  a  revenue  for  the  Government,  which 
ew  do  not  now  receive,  as  stated  above. 
Trusting  you  will  give  this  your  consideration,  I  remain, 
Yours,  very  truly, 

D.  S.  Mackat, 
Of  Howe  <&  Maohay^  Dealers  in  Woolens. 
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EEBBT  IE.  STEEL,  PHILAOELFHU,  PA.,  TTBOES  BETENTION  OF 

FBESElSn  BTTTIES  ON  FOBEION  BAGS. 

560  AND  562  BouBSE  Building, 
PhUadelpkia^  Jarvaary  4$  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D,  G. 

Dear  Sib:  I  desire  to  hand  you  a  communication  in  regard  to  the 
duty  on  rags,  and  to  urge  the  retention  of  the  present  duty  of  10  cents 
per  pound. 

To  reduce  the  duty  would  be  only  an  encouragement  to  increase  im- 
portation of  an  article  of  which  the  domestic  supply  has  been  proved 
ample  since  the  present  rates  of  duty  were  established. 

Under  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  the  importation  of  rags  has 
been  slight,  if  any.  By  this  means  the  danger  of  importing  with  the 
rags  contagious  diseases  has  been  eliminated.  This  is  a  very  possible 
result  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a  universal  custom  to  disinfect  these 
rags  at  the  place  of  exportation,  and  they  are  brought  into  this  country 
from  unknown  sources  of  diseases  and  contamination,  and  a  further 
reason  for  continuing  the  present  practical  prohibitive  duties  on  rags 
is  that  when  converted  into  shoddy  every  pound  displaces  up  to  3 
pounds  of  scoured  wool,  thus  nullifying  to  our  woolgrowers  that 
much  to  their  advantage  in  the  duty  on  foreign  wools,  and  also  would 
check  the  expansion  of  woolgrowing  in  this  country. 
Yours,  truly, 

Henry  M.  Steel, 
Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co., 
Members  of  American  Association  of 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Manufacturers. 


BEPBESEKTATiyE  OF  HEW  YOBK  IHPOBTEBS  FILES  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL  STATEMENT  BELATIVE  TO  WOOL  STTBSTITTJTES. 

99  Nassau  Street, 
New  Tork^  January  S,  1909. 
Cohmitteb  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  Referring  to  our  brief  of  December  2  relating  to 
section  363,  woolen  rags,  mungo,  and  flocks,  I  beg  to  state  that  accord- 
ing to  custom-house  statistics  the  importation  of  rags  from  July, 
1896,  to  July  24,  1897,  amounted  to  29,032,429  pounds,  after  which 
day  no  rags  were  imported,  owing  to  the  prohibitory  duty  of  10  cents 
per  pound  or  $200  per  ton. 

mwlen  rags  are  essentially  a  raw  material  for  the  shoddv  and 
woolen  manufacturers,  and  we  believe  it  should  come  in  free  of  duty. 
If,  however,  such  a  duty  is  imposed,  as  pointed  out  in  our  brief,  it 
will  admit  of  regular  imports  and  a  revenue  will  be  derived  there- 
from, but  not  otherwise. 

We  also  inclose  a  clipping  from  the  Manchester  Guardian,  Man- 
chester, England,  which  speaks  about  the  quality  of  the  American 
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woolen  rags  which  are  being  exported  in  lar^  quantities  in  spite  of 
the  prohibitory  duty.  As  to  shoddy,^  we  beheve  that  this  should  be 
protected  with  an  equitable  duty,  as  it  is  a  manufactured  article,  in 
which  a  good  many  mills  are  engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  quite 
some  capital  has  been  invested  in  this  country  in  shoddy  mills. 

If  at  any  time  you  desire  further  particulars,  the  writer  will  be 
pleased  to  appear  before  you, 
Kespectfully  submitted. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Salomon  Bros.  &  Co., 

Exporters  arid  ImparterSm 
Albert  Salomon. 


WOOL  AKD  WOOLENS. 

STATEMENT  OF  THEODOBE  JUSTICE,  OF  NO.  120  FBONT  STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  BELATIVE  TO  WOOL  AND  WOOLENS. 

Wednesday,  December  S^  1908. 

Mr.  Justice.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  before  I  begin  mv  remarks,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  Schedule  K,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  your  forethought 
and  wisdom  in  giving  to  the  newspapers  notice  that  you  wanted  infor- 
mation from  those  who  possessed  it  as  to  the  cost  of  production,  has 
been  widely  spread  through  the  Associated  Press.  The  sheep  grower 
tending  his  flocks  in  the  remote  valleys  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
even  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  man  who  gets  his  newspaper  only  onoe 
a  week,  has  been  thoroughly  aroused,  and  they  have  called  upon  each 
other  to  select  those  most  competent  to  give  you  the  information. 
They  are  coming  here  from  Utah,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Arizona, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia,  hurriedly,  and  bronzed  and 
rough  from  tending  sheep,  with  copies  of  their  books  to  give  you  the 
information  that  you  want ;  and  I  want  to  commend  you  for  having 
invited  the  people  of  the  United  States  so  widely  to  come  forward 
and  give  you  the  information  that  would  enable  you  to  make  a  wise 
tariff  bill,  one  that  will  last  as  long,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
people  and  the  comfort  of  the  people  and  the  welfare  of  consumers, 
as  tne  Dingley  Act  has  during  tne  last  twelve  years. 

I  have  arranged  what  I  have  to  say  for  your  convenience  mostly 
in  the  form  of  diagrams  and  tables,  so  that  at  a  hurried  glance  you 
may  easily  acquire  the  information  you  desire  without  having  to 
dig  through  pages  of  printed  matter. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  represent  a  wool-growing  interest  or  a 
manufacturing  interest  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  would  like  to  explain  my  position  here.  I  came  to 
ask  for  a  hearing  to  represent  the  consumer  of  the  United  States. 
After  I  had  secured  the  consent  of  the  committee  to  be  heard  on  that 
subject,  the  Wool  Growers'  National  Association  sent  me  a  power 
of  attorney  to  appear  for  them.  I  am  not  a  wool  grower.  The 
Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadelphia  appointed  me  on  a  committee 
to  appear  before  you,  and  when  I  submitted  to  them  the  information 
which  I  had  gathered  for  the  use  of  this  committee  they  asked  me  also 
to  speak  for  them.    But  I  wish  to  disclaim  any  authority  for  speak- 
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in^  for  the  manufacturers.  The  National  Association  will  be  very 
ably  represented  by  its  president,  and  I  wish  to  disclaim  any  inten- 
tion to  trespass  upon  their  part  of  Schedule  K.  My  remarks  will 
be  devoted  first  to  showing  you  that  the  object  of  the  Dingley  bill, 
as  outlined  in  its  preamble — ^the  raising  of  revenue — has  been  ad- 
mirably attained  from  the  twelve  years"  experience  with  the  Ding- 
ley  law.  I  wish  to  show  you  at  the  same  time  that  the  fostering  of 
American  industry  by  the  wise  provisions  of  Schedule  K  has  been 


eminently  successful  m  that  direction.    Thirdly,  I  wish  to  show  you. 
and  I  tmnk  I  can  demonstrate  to  you,  that  from  the  standpoint  oi 


the  consumer,  he,  above  all,  has  been  most  favored  by  Schedule 
E  of  the  Dinsley  Act 

If  you  wiU  pardon  me  a  moment,  I  will  say  that  I  have  very 
little  matter  to  read,  but  as  an  introduction  I  crave  vour  indulgence 
for  a  moment  until  I  read  a  few  lines  which  define  wnat  I  propose  to 
say.    [Reads:] 

Eleven  years  of  trial  and  experience  with  Schedule  K  of  the  act 
of  1897  have  proved  all  that  its  advocates  before  your  committee  then 
claimed  for  it.  This  is  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  grower 
of  wool,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer. 

It  has  not  only  checked  the  destruction  of  the  flocks  of  merino 
sheep,  but  has  expanded  them,  thus  proving  that  the  duty  of  11  cents 
per  pound  upon  imported  wool  of  the  fi^  class  has  at  least  been 
and  now  is  adequate  protection  for  this  branch  of  the  woolgrowing 
industry. 

This  duty,  however,  as  I  will  show  you,  is  not  high  enough  to  per- 
mit of  reduction  without  injury  to  the  woolgrowing  industry  and  to 
the  consumer  as  well. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  German  agreement  Schedule  K  has  fullv 

t'ustified  all  that  was  claimed  for  it  as  to  manufactures  of  wool.  It 
las  ^ven  American  labor  the  privilege  of  making  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  clothing  worn  by  the  American  people.  It  has  limited 
miportations  of  "  manufactures  of  .wool "  to  those  articles  of  elegance 
required  by  the  tastes  and  prejudices  of  the  rich,  many  of  whom, 
owing  to  this  prejudice,  are  paying  double  prices  for  foreign  articles 
the  duplicate  of  which  in  every  respect  can  be  bought  in  flie  United 
States  for  half  of  the  duty-paid  cost  of  foreign  cloth  of  like  kind  and 
quality,  as  I  will  also  show. 

The  only  fabrics  now  largely  imported  under  Schedule  K  are  ex- 
pensive ru^  and  carpets  and  material  for  such  wearing  apparel  as  is 
used  exclusively  by  the  wealthy  classes.  The  goods  used  by  the  masses 
are  made  here  in  the  United  States  so  cheaplv  that  if  sent  here  from 
abroad  and  sold  at  prices  now  current  for  domestic  goods  the  duty 
would  have  to  be  entirely  paid  by  the  foreigner  in  order  to  get  into 
our  market,  and^  this  is  why  they  do  not  come. 

Our  importations,  as  previously  stated,  are  limited  to  articles  of 
luxury  imported  by  the  rich. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  present  schedule  is 
prohibitive  as  to  the  manufactured  goods? 

Mr.  JusncB.  Oh,  my,  no.  I  say  that  it  is  so  wisely  adjusted  that 
the  low-priced  articles  worn  by  latlor  do  not  come  in ;  it  does  not  affect 
the  cost  to  them,  as  I  will  show  you. 

Mr.  XJnderwood.  Then  it  is  only  prohibitive  as  to  that  class  worn 
by  the  poorer  jpeoplef 
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Mr.  Justice.  It  might  be  prohibitive  if  you  say  so,  but  I  will  show 
you  later  on  that  the  cost  of  clothing,  under  Schedule  K,  to  the  masses 
is  as  dieap  to-day  as  it  was  when  we  had  free  wool;  in  fact,  I  think 
I  can  prove  to  you  that  it  is  cheaper  to-day  than  when  we  had  free 
wool,  if  you  take  into  consideration  the  difference  in  quality  of  mate- 
rial. During  the  free-wool  period  the  price  of  a  suit  of  dothes  was 
as  low  as  to-day,  but  it  was  wool  shoady.  The  price  of  a  suit  of 
clothes  to-day  made  entirely  of  wool,  under  a  duty  of  11  cents  a 
pound,  is  as  cheap  as  the  shoddy  goods  were  during  the  life  of  the 
Wilson  tariff  act 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  wanted  you  to  differentiate  as  to  the  sched- 
ule— where  we  have  a  prohibitive  duty  under  Schedule  K  and  where 
we  have  not 

Mr.  Justice.  Tes.  Even  that  tax  on  raw  material  has  not  in- 
creased the  cost  of  clothing  to  the. masses.  I  think  that  throws  light 
on  the  subject  you  are  investigating,  so  I  want  to  repeat  that  The 
tax  on  raw  material  has  not  increased  the  cost  of  clothing  to  the 
masses.  One  week's  protected  labor  in  the  United  States  will  pay 
for  a  substantial  suit  of  all-wool  clothing  such  as  is  worn  by  75 
per  cent  of  the  American  people  and  by  me  middle  classes  only  in 
Europe,  and  this  is  impossible  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  American 
ready-made  clothing  is  better  tailored  than  much  of  the  tailor-made 
clothing  in  Europe  and  is  better  than  that  worn  by  the  laboring 
classes  abroad. 

The  clothing  that  is  worn  by  the  people  of  like  labor  conditions 
abroad  would  be  scorned  by  the  American  mechanic.  Such  a  work- 
ingman's  suit  made  of  wool  as  I  now  wear,  for  instance,  would  cost 
in  England  two  weeks'  labor,  and  in  Germany  it  would  cost  three 
weeks'  labor,  while  in  the  United  States  it  can  he  bought  for  less  than 
one  week's  labor.  So  that  you  will  see  that  Schedule  K  is  a  benefit 
to  the  consumer,  for  it  places  within  his  reach  durable  clothing  at 
less  than  the  labor  cost  ox  the  same  in  any  other  part  of  the  world! 

I  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  following  remarks:  The 
difference  between  the  cost  to-day  of  protected  wool  and  similar  wool 
without  duty,  such  as  would  be  required  in  the  woolen  clothing  of  a 
family  of  four  persons,  allowing  two  suits,  or  the  eauivalent  of  the 
same  in  wool,  to  each  person,  containing  as  much  wool  practically  for 
each  person  as  the  suit  which  I  wear,  and  allowing  that  the  women 
will  wear  the  same  quantity  of  wool  that  the  men  do  in  a  suit  that 
can  be  paid  for  here  to-day  in  three  days'  labor,  as  I  will  show  you. 
I  want  to  impress  that  upon  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  not  also  give  us  the  cash  price  for  it? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  propose  to  come  to  that  later,  but  I  want  to  empha- 
size this  point,  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  to-day  of  pro- 
tected wool  and  similar  wool  without  duty  can  be  paid  for  by  three 
days'  labor,  as  I  will  show.  This  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  Schedule 
K  to  the  American  consumer,  whom  I  appear  here  to  represent 

The  President-elect,  if  he  is  properly  reported,  has  said :  "  Where 
is  the  consumer;  he  has  not  been  heard?"  So  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
the  man  who  wants  the  tariff  reduced  desires  it  reduced  upon  the 
protection  in  the  next  county.  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  has  arrived 
at  that  conclusion  from  the  hearings  that  have  been  had  before  you, 
if  they  are  properly  reported  in  the  newspapers. 
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I  am  neither  a  woolgrower  nor  a  manufacturer  of  wool,  although 
I  have  been  both,  and  understand  the  needs  of  both.  We  have  heard 
much  of  late  from  the  newspaper  press  about  the  duties  upon 
^manufactures  of  wool"  being  outrageously  high,  increasing  the 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  consumer.  But  I  am  trespass- 
ing upon  the  ground  of  the  manufacturer.  I  wish  to  discuss  this 
point  from  the  standpoint  of  the  consumer,  because  it  has  been 
charged  that  it  is  increasing  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Before  you  leave  that  particular  point,  you  made 
a  comparison  of  the  value  of  the  suit  of  clothes  you  have  on  between 
America,  England,  and  Germany.  Will  you  not  give  the  committee, 
for  its  information,  the  cost  price  in  dollars? 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  Mr.  Justice  finished 
his  statement  first  in  the  usual  way  and  we  may  have  the  questions 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  have  something  here  on  that  subject,  which  I  think 
we  had  better  discuss  while  the  subject  is  uppermost.  An  all-wool 
suit  of  clothes,  such  as  I  have  on,  costs  an  average  price  of  one  week's 
labor,  $12.50.  I  have  here  a  bill  for  the  suit  which  I  have  on  which 
will  be  turned  in  as  Exhibit  B  of  my  remarks.  I  submitted  this  suit 
of  clothes  to  a  manufacturer  and  asked  him  to  anaylze  it  and  give  me 
the  cost  of  the  various  products  used  which  were  produced  from  raw 
wool,  up  to  the  retailers  sale.  Raw  wool  is  the  raw  material  of  the 
manufacturer,  but  it  is  the  finished  product  of  the  woolgrower.  It 
takes  him  the  whole  year  to  mature  his  fleece,  and,  as  the  woolgrowers 
who  are  present  will  tell  you,  the  labor  cost  in  this  wool  is  nearly  91 
per  cent  of  its  cost,  the  balance  being  interest  and  taxes.  It  costs 
nothing  for  the  sunshine  to  grow  the  wool,  but  the  labor  of  attend- 
ance and  other  charges  make  the  labor  cost  of  wool  nearly  90  per 
cent  of  its  cost 

This  suit  of  clothes  contains  SJ  yards  of  material,  weighing  21 
ounces  per  yard,  which  equals  74  ounces  of  scoured  wool  in  this  suit 
of  three  pieces.  I  left  off  the  vest,  because  it  was  warm,  and  this 
will  illustrate  my  point.  This  is  a  very  durable  suit  of  clothes,  such 
as  a  mechanic  would  wear,  and  one  which  he  could  wear  in  the  rain 
any  day,  and  which  explains  why  I  want  as  little  on  as  necessary  in 
this  warm  room.  . 

Mr.  Underwood.  Was  that  the  retail  price  of  that  suit  of  clothes, 
or  the  wholesale  price! 

Mr.  Justice.  This  suit  I  bought  upon  Chestnut  street,  Philadel- 
phia, for  $12.50.  I  saw  it  in  a  window  as  I  passed  along,  and  my 
tailor  would  not  make  it  for  $20  if  I  gave  him  the  material  free.  I 
went  in  to  examine,  and  found  a  material  such  as,  as  to  texture,  was 
worn  by  our  army  during  the  war,  and  I  was  very  much  impressed 
by  the  lact  that  the  working  of  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  law  had 
lessened  the  cost  of  clothes  to  the  American  consumers.  1  tried  the 
suit  on,  bought  it;  it  was  size  40,  and  lot  No.  2118,  as  is  shown  on  the 
inside  of  the  pockets. 

I  was  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Clark  would  be  here,  because  I  think  he 
would  suspect  that  I  had  on  a  suit  of  clothes  costing  at  least  $60.  be- 
cause he  has  paid  $60  for  a  similar  suit.     I  am  sorry  he  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Dalzeuu  He  will  probably  be  here  before  you  get  through. 
[Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Justice.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  meet  him,  because  I  see  by  the 
Associated  Press  that  the  ministers  of  Missouri,  on  Sunday  week, 
had  prayed  to  the  Lord  that  their  Representatives  in  Congre^  might 
have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  value  of  protection  so  that  the  work- 
in^;men  of  Joplin  might  be  able,  under  a  protective  tariff,  to  compete 
with  the  labor  of  Mexico,  where  the  civilization  is  degraded.  They 
saw  in  this  a  moral  question,  knowing  that  the  uplift  of  the  standard 
of  living  carries  with  it  increased  morals,  just  as  the  degrading  of  the 
standard  of  living  carries  with  it  decreased  morals,  and  increases 
crime.  So  that  you  see  it  is  a  question  for  the  ministers  of  the  gospel 
to  discuss,  and  1  am  sorry  that  Mr.  Clark  is  not  here  to  appreciate 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Mr.  Clark  says  that  he  is  going  to  meet  that  later. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  does. 

But  to  go  back  to  that  suit  of  clothes,  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  let 
me  finish  4his  item,  and  then  I  will  be  open  to  any  questioning  that 
may  be  necessary  to  develop  the  facts. 

I  had  gotten  as  far  as  the  21  ounces  of  scoured  wool  per  yard.  That 
would  make  19  ounces  of  yam,  which  dyed  to  color  cost  53  cents  per 
pound.  The  cost  per  yard  to  the  manufacturer  from  yam  to  goods  is 
20  cents,  so  that  tne  net  cost  delivered  at  the  mill  is  83  cents.  The 
manufacturer's  profit  on  a  yard  is  8  cents,  or  28  cents  on  3^  yards  of 
cloth.  And  this  suit  proves  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  benefits  of 
protection  go  to  labor  under  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  Act. 
*  I  will  append  to  my  remarks  a  statement  made  by  an  American 
manufacturer  who  manufactured  cloth  of  this  kind  m  England  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  McKinley  Act.  After  the  passag[e  of  that  act 
the  American  market  was  closed  to  him,  and  he  moved  his  machinery 
to  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  people  who  ran  his  looms  in  Eng- 
land followed  him  to  the  United  States,  and  I  wish  to  say  that  that 
gentleman  is  present  in  this  room.  His  letter  I  commend  to  your 
careful  consideration.  I  know  of  nobody  more  competent  to  develop 
the  difference  in  the  labor  cost  and  in  the  conditions  in  labor  between 
Europe  and  America  than  he. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  have  that  letter,  will  you  not  please  read 
it  to  us? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  will  ask  for  it.  Is  Mr.  Steel  in  the  room.  Gentle- 
men, this  is  Mr.  Henry  M.  Steel,  of  the  firm  of  Edward  T.  Steel  & 
Co.,  formerly  of  Bradford,  England,  now  of  Bristol,  Pa.^  since  the 

fassage  of  the  McKinley  Act.  One  word  before  I  read  it,  because 
may  not  think  of  it  when  I  come  to  it  later,  and  it  is  important, 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  duties  upon  Schedule  K  are  paia  by  the 
rich.  A  correspondent  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  in  my  office  and  I 
said  to  him,  "Why,  Henry,  you  and  I  have  on  the  same  cloth." 
"  Yes,"  he  says,  "  it  is  from  the  west  of  Enj^land,  and  I  bought  it 
in  Cleveland  for  $65."  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  it  is  the  same  as  mine,  is 
it  not?  "  and  he  replied  that  it  was  exactly  the  same.  He  asked  me 
where  I  got  it,  and  I  told  him  that  I  got  it  3,000  miles  west  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  it  was  made  in  Bristol,  Pa.,  by  the  firm  of  Edward  T. 
Steel  &  Co.  I  told  him  that  the  cost  of  my  suit  was  $35,  against  his 
cost  of  $65,  and  the  difference  is  what  he  paid  for  his  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  foreign  goods,  confirming  the  remarks  that  I  made  in 
my  preamble.  This  exhibit  is  entitled  "Advantage  of  the  present 
tarin  to  labor,"  and  shows  the  small  profit  of  the  American  manu- 
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fectnrers  of  wool,  as  illustrated  by  the  28  cents  in  the  3i  yards, 
which  is  all  the  manufacturer  made  on  this  suit  of  clothes.  The  great 
advantage  of  the  tariff  to  the  American  manufacturers  is  that  it 
secures  for  them  the  home  market,  the  greatest  in  the  world.  The 
American  people  are  the  greatest  consumers  in  the  world,  which 
makes  this  market  greatly  sought  for  by  foreigners.  The  rates  of 
duty  of  the  Dingley  bill  prevented  competition  of  the  American 
labor  with  the  poorly  paia  labor  of  Europe,  which  Mr.  Steel  em- 
ployed, and  which  he  is  competent  to  analyze.    [Beads :] 

Dbokmbeb  2,  1908. 

The  great  adTantage  of  the  tariff  to  American  manufacturers  is  that  it  secures 
to  them  the  home  market  The  American  people  are  the  greatest  consumers 
in  the  world,  which  makes  this  market  eagerly  sought  for  by  foreigners.  The 
rates  of  duty  of  the  Dingley  bill  prevent  competition  of  American  labor  with 
the  poorly  paid  labor  of  Europe.  American  manufacturers  of  wool  do  not 
secure  through  the  present  tariff  any  inordinate  or  extravagant  profits.  While 
protected  from  the  competition  of  foreign  cheap  labor,  they  must  meet  home 
competition,  which  they  welcome,  although  such  competition  reduces  their 
profits  to  a  very  smaU  figure;  I  doubt  whether  American  woolen  and  worsted 
manufacturers  average  a  much  greater  net  profit  during  a  year  than  5  per  cent. 
In  most  other  respects  than  those  I  have  mentioned  the  advantage  of  the  tariff 
is  strictly  that  of  labor. 

My  firm,  noticing  the  lower  duties  on  worsteds  than  on  woolens  enacted  by 
the  .tariff  of  1883,  sent  a  member  of  our  firm,  Mr.  William  G.  Steel,  to  England, 
about  the  year  1883,  and,  while  originally  purchasing  worsted  fabrics  of  Eng- 
lish manufacturers,  we  gradually  entered  into  their  manufacture  there,  thereby 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  wages  paid  in  England  in  our  industry.  At  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  the  McKlnley  tariff,  which  made  uniform  duties  on 
worsted  and  woolen  fabrics,  materially  raising  the  duties  on  the  former  class 
of  fabrics,  we  gave  up  this  English  undertaking  and  brought  to  this  country 
tbe  machinery  which  we  had  employed  in  England.  Some  of  the  operatives 
voluntarily  followed  us,  and  when  we  established  our  manufactory  at  Bristol, 
Pa.,  the  English  weavers  who  had  come  over,  working  on  the  same  looms  and 
on  the  same  fabrics  as  they  did  in  England,  made  wages  frequently  three  times 
as  much  as  they  had  earned  in  England.  A  competent  weaver  made  in  England 
about  a  pound  a  week,  or,  say,  $5,  and  in  this  country  their  wages  frequently 
amounted  to  $15  per  week.  In  the  interim  wages  of  weavers  have  materially 
increased  in  the  United  States  without  much,  if  any,  change  abroad.  In  look- 
ing over  one  of  our  recent  pay  rolls  I  noticed  that  our  most  competent  weavers 
earned  over  $18  per  week. 

Any  reduction  of  duties  on  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  which  will  reduce  the 
protection  to  such  fabrics  under  the  rates  of  the  Dingley  bill  must  fall  entirely 
on  labor.  As  I  have  stated,  manufacturers*  profits  are  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and,  in  consequence,  manufacturers  can  stand  no  proportion  of  any  reduction; 
it  will  have  to  be  borne  entirely  by  labor. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

Henry  M.  Steel. 
(0/  Edward  T,  Steel  d  Co,,  Philadelphia,) 

I  wish  to  apologize  to  the  manufacturers  present  who  will  follow 
me,  for  I  am  occupyine  their  time  and  trespassing  upon  their  terri- 
tory, but  I  know  1  will  be  excused  because  this  was  not  a  voluntary 
introduction  of  an  outside* subject;  but  we  had  only  gotten  so  far  as 
the  manufacturers'  profit  on  the  cloth  in  this  suit.  The  price  of  this 
cloth  was  therefore  91  cents  to  the  yard  before  it  had  gotten  to  the 
wholesale  clothing  manufacturer.  Three  and  one-half  yards,  at  91 
cents  a  yard,  gives  a  cost  of  $3.19.  The  making  and  trimming  cost, 
$3.50.  My  tauor  would  not  make  it  for  less  than  $20.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  wholesale  clothing  manufacturing  business  in  the  United 
States,  under  Schedule  K,  has  grown  to  such  an  enormous  extent  that 
the  Government  of  France  has  sent  a  commission  to  the  United  States 
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to  investigate  it.  They  can  not  see  how  we  can  pay  a  tariff  on  the  raw 
material  and  sell  clothing,  taking  the  clothing  that  we  have  into  con- 
sideration, cheaper  than  they  can  with  their  very  much  cheaper 
labor.  The  making  and  trimming  was  $8.50,  and  that  brings  the 
cost  of  this  suit  to  tie  wholesale  manufacturer  to  $6.69.  His  profit  is 
$1.50,  so  that  by  the  time  it  has  reached  the  retail  clothier  it  has  cost 
$8.19.  As  I  say,  this  was  bought  in  a  fashionable  Chestnut  street 
store.  I  should  say  that  the  dealer  pays  $2,000  or  $3,000  a  year  rent, 
and  has  a  few  tables  around  his  room ;  and  if  he  could  fill  it  solidly 
with  these  goods  he  could  turn  these  goods  over  with  the  small  profit 
of  8- cents  a  yard  which  the  manufacturer  gets,  or  the  small  profit  of 
$1.50  which  the  wholesale  clothing  manufacturer  gets,  but  he  has  to 
have  50  per  cent  profit,  and  he  does  not jget  rich  at  that;  so  that  while 
this  is  tne  cost,  delivered  to  the  retail  clothier,  $8.19,  it  is  sold  at 
$12.50,  making  a  profit  of  $4.31. 

The  74  ounces  of  clean  wool  in  America,  quarter-blood,  costs 
$2.29 ;  74  ounces  of  clean  wool  in  England,  quarter-blood,  would  cost 
$1.32,  so  that  the  total  difference  between  free  and  protected  quarter- 
blood  wool  in  a  $12.50  suit  is  97  cents  on  each  suit ;  so  that  the  con- 
sumer pays  97  cents  tariff  on  a  suit  of  clothes  which  he  can  buy  for 
one  week's  pay  of  an  average  American  mechanic's  wages,  and  for 
three-quarters  of  one  week's  pay  of  the  average  wage  of  the  weaver 
in  Mr.  Steel's  mill.  Assummg  that  each  workman  has  two  suits 
per  year  like  this,  with  four  in  the  family,  he  pays  $7.76  more  for 
the  wool  of  the  clothing  of  his  whole  family  than  if  it  was  made  of 
the  same  wool  without  auty.    He  is  therefore  out  of  pocket  $7.76. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  one  mistake 
in  the  figures.  Estimating  the  cost  or  the  clothing,  the  duty,  the 
profit  of  the  wholesale  man,  and  the  profit  of  the  retail  man 

Mr.  Justice.  There  is  no  wholesale  man  in  this  suit.  Every  man 
who  has  handled  this  wool  has  made  a  satisfactory  profit,  from  the 
wool  to  the  wearer. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  he  has  added  that  to  the  price  of  the  wool  f 

Mr.  Justice.  Of  course  he  has.  Of  course  the  retailer  does  not 
come  in.  The  retailer  as  a  consumer  has  got  to  live.  We  are  only 
discussing  this  from  the  standpoint  of  the  duty  upon  raw.  material, 
and  upon  the  small  profit  which  the  manufacturer  makes  on  each 
yard,  and  which  the  American  wholesale  cutter  makes  on  one  suit  of 
clothes.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions  after  I  finish, 
but  this  is,  I  consider,  a  very  important  point  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  consumer. 

I  had  gotten  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  American,  with  four  in  the 
family,  who  has  bought  eight  suits  a  year,  is  out  of  pocket  $7.76  by 
reason  of  the  tariff  on  wool.  To  ofl^t  that  he  receives  in  wages, 
taking  a  dollar  as  the  American  unit,  200  per  cent  more  than  his  pay 
in  Germany  for  the  same  service.  He  therefore  gains,  in  three  days' 
wages,  the  tariff  increased  cost  of  the  wool.  One  week's  wages  in  the 
United  States  will  pay  for  this  suit  of  clothing  for  which  it  would 
take  two  weeks'  wages  in  England  and  three  weeks'  wages  in  Grer- 
many.  The  purchasing  power  of  labor,  under  Schedule  K  of  the 
Dingley  Act,  as  shown  by  the  above,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  clothing, 
is  200  per  cent  greater  here  than  it  is  in  Germany,  particularly  since 
the  privilege  of  the  Grerman  agreement  has  been  extended  to  that 
country.    I  assert  as  a  fact  that  in  Schedule  K  nearly  the  whole  of 
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the  protective  benefits  go  to  labor,  and  I  challenge  anyone  to  prove 
to  the  contrary. 

ilr.  Undehwood.  Ri^ht  in  that  connection  will  you  not  please  give 
us  the  sellmg  price  ox  that  same  suit  of  clothes  in  England  and  in 
Germany,  in  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  have  recentlv  returned  from  abroad.  I  was  on  the 
Mediterranean.  I  was  at  Gibraltar,  which  is  a  free  port — that  is, 
they  have  no  duty — and  I  concluded  I  would  buy  some  things  there 
as  samples  to  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  free-trade  prices 
in  Europe  and  here.  The  only  thing  I  could  buy  that  was  cheaper 
in  free- trade  Gibraltar  than  tne  United  States  was  kid  gloves,  the 
Dent  kid  gloves,  at  97  cents  a  pair,  as  against  perhaps  $2  here,  or 
possibly  $1.50,  and  also  knit  unaerwear  of  German  manufacture. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  do  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Justice, 
that  that  suit  of  clothes  that  you  have  on  would  cost  you  in  dollars 
and  cents  in  Germany  or  England  the  same  as  you  pay  for  it  here? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  do,  taking  quality  for  quality. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Of  course  I  mean  the  same  quality  and  the  same 
class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  did  not  see  any  mechanic  or  laborer  wearing  any- 
thing like  this  abroad.  The  laboring  class  there  generallv  wears 
fabric  of  cotton  warp  and  shoddy  filling,  and  the  price  of  such  a 
suit  is  very  low.  The  comparison  of  such  a  suit  as  that  with  the 
American  prices  I  can  not  give,  because  I  never  saw  anything  so 
poorly  made  in  the  United  States,  excepting  during  the  Wilson  tariff 
act,  when  our  mills  used  to  make  that  kind  of  stuff  to  compete  with 
similar  stuff  that  was  flooding  our  market  from  the  mills  of  Europe. 

Now,  I  am  not  getting  on  very  fast,  and  I  am  trespassing  upon 
the  time  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  are  to  follow  me.  I  thererore 
desire  hurriedly  to  pass  over  what  I  have  prepared,  and  I  will  sub- 
mit it  for  the  lienefit  of  the  committee  when  making  the  bill.  I  have 
a  schedule  of  subjects  that  I  treat  upon,  so  that  wnen  you  call  time 
on  me  and  order  me  to  the  rear  you  will  know  what  my  portfolio 
contains.  But  I  ask,  for  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  benefit  of  those  on  it  who  are  so  solicitous  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  consumer — ^I  ask  them  to  go  over  my  testimony  carefully, 
because  I  have  treated  the  points  that  I  have  made  by  diagrams,  so 
that  at  a  glance  you  can  comprehend  what  is  meant,  the  mind  can  fix 
its  attention  upon  it,  as  it  comd  not  if  you  were  reading  a  monotonous 
paragraph. 

ESiibit  A  is  on  the  subject  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  to  provide 
revenue  for  the  Government  and  to  encourage  the  industries  of  the 
United  States.  Eleven  years'  imports  under  Schedule  K  have  yielded 
the  Government  $300,000,000  in  revenue,  and  this  has  been  collected 
upon  articles  used  almost  exclusively  by  the  rich. 

Exhibit  B  shows  the  cost  of  clotning  to  the  consumer  under  pro- 
tection and  the  labor  cost  of  clothing,  which  you  have  already  ex- 
haustively examined. 

I  desire  to  talk  a  few  moments  upon  Exhibit  C,  because  it  is  a 
matter  which  needs  a  little  explanation,  and  it  will  not  take  long. 

Mr.  Kandell.  About  the  labor  matter,  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
correctly  understood  you  or  not.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  labor  in 
Germany  and  England  is  cheaper  than  it  is  here  t 

Mr.  Justice,  xes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Randell.  And  that  they  have  more  production  and  more 
efficiency! 

Mr.  Justice.  Oh,  yes ;  the  same  efficiency  of  service  can  be  bought 
in  Germany  for  33^  cents  as  against  $1  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  wanted  to  get  your  statement  on  that.  You  say 
that  the  labor  is  not  only  cheaper,  man  for  man,  but  also  more 
efficient  t 

Mr.  Justice.  I  do.  In  proof  of  that  I  refer  to  Mr.  Steel,  who  has 
employed  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  that  labor  has  been  making  very  much  less  in 
the  last  eleven  years,  has  it  not?  The  manufacturers  blefore  this  com- 
mittee have  been  showing  that  when  the  Dingley  law  was  enacted  the 
price  for  labor  went  very  much  hieher  in  England  and  in  Europe 
than  here,  and  that  they  are  gradually  catching  up  with  us. 

Mr.  Justice.  No;  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  the  efficiency  here  was  greater. 

Mr.  Justice.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  that  the  prices  were  very  much  higher. 

Mr.  Justice.  No  ;  I  did  not  say  that 

Mr.  Randell.  No;  I  am  only  reciting  the  testimony  that  has  been 
produced  here. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  say  that  the  wages,  taking  the  pay  per  hour,  the 
labor  earnings  of  the  Americans  per  hour,  for  the  same  efficiency, 
is  200  per  cent  higher  here  than  it  is  in  Germany,  and  more  than  100 
per  cent  higher  than  it  is  in  England. 

Mr.  Randell.  Well,  assuming  that  the  statement  that  has  been 
made  here  was  true,  that  when  the  Dinglev  bill  was  enacted  that 
really  the  truth  of  it  was  that  labor  was  much  higher  in  Europe  than 
in  America 

Mr.  Justice.  It  was  then,  of  course — ^that  is,  I  mean  it  was  higher 
in  America — the  reverse  of  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  I  mean  is  this:  The  statement  has  been  made 
here  by  parties  interested  in  these  schedules  that  the  truth  of  it  was 
that  labor  in  Europe  was  much  higher  at  the  time  the  Dingley  bill 
was  passed  than  it  was  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  state  that  that  only  referred  to 
just  exactly  one  question,  and  that  was  in  shoe  manufacturing  before 
they  introduced  American  machinery.  That  statement  has  not  been 
made  with  reference  to  any  other  industry  whatever. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  was  made  especially  in  that  trade,  I  know,  and  it 
was  made  simply  by  the  shoe  men,  who  wanted  to  get  the  tariff  off  of 
hides  and  leather,  in  representing  that  they  could  compete  with 
Europe,  and  that  the  price  of  labor  in  Europe  was  greater  when  the 
Dingley  bill  was  passed  than  in  America,  and  with  reference  to  the 
shoe  matter  it  was  more  efficient  here. 

Mr.  Justice.  And  that  was,  in  fact,  true  with  regard  to  schedule  K. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  shoe  people,  as  Mr.  Hill  indicated,  stated  that 
when  the  Dingley  Act  was  passed  the  superiority  of  the  American 
shoe  machinery  gave  so  much  greater  efficiency  to  the  American  labor 
that  the  labor  cost  in  America  then,  in  making  shoes,  was  less  than 
it  was  in  England,  but  that  the  introduction  since  that  time  of  Amer- 
ican machinery  had  increased  the  labor  efficiency  in  England,  and 
in  that  way  had  reduced  the  labor  cost  to  slightly  below  us  now. 
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You  say  that  in  the  textile  industry  the  spindles  are  operated  more 
rapidly  in  Europe  and  that  the  English  climatic  conditions  also  favor 
them? 

Mr.  Randell.  And  the  statement  was  made  that  labor  was  higher 
paid  in  Europe  at  that  time  than  it  was  in  America. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  records  show  that  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  record  will  show,  and  it  does  not  seem  worth 
while  to  spend  much  time  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  I  was  asking  the  witness's  opinion  with  refer- 
ence to  that. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  would  like  to  confine  my  remarks  to  Schedule  K. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  anything  about  any  other  schedule. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  I  am  unable  to  reconcile  your  logic  You 
say  that  labor  is  cheai)er  abroad  than  it  is  here  t 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  more  efficient ;  and  that  raw  material,  in  the 
manufacture  of  wool,  is  cheaper  abroad  than  here;  and  the  manu- 
factured clothing,  as  shown  by  the  suit  of  clothes  which  you  wear, 
you  sajr.  is  cheaper  here  than  in  Europe? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Then  why  do  you  need  any  protection? 

Mr.  Jtjstice.  We  had  an  experience  with  the  removal  of  protec- 
tion under  the  Wilson  Act,  and  there  was  no  sale  for  wool  in  the 
United  States;  it  had  to  be  seilt  abroad.  I  know  of  shipments  of 
American  wool  that  were  sent  to  London  and  could  not  be  sold.  It 
was  sent  to  the  Continent  and  could  not  be  sold,  and  when  the  moths 
began  to  eat  it  it  was  finally  sold  at  public  auction,  and  the  Texas  wool- 
grower  who  sent  it  abroaa  had  to  send  on  money  to  pay  for  it.  That 
was  because  the  Aiperican  mills  were  shut  up.  I  want  to  tell  you 
this:  That  when  a  mill  is  rushed  to  full  capacity,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  dieaper.  If  it  has  been  shut  up  half  oi  the  time  the  cost  of 
production  increases.  Under  the  Wilson  bill  they  were  shut  up  half 
of  the  tima  As  showing  the  condition  of  the  wool  market  during 
the  free-wool  period,  sheep  that  were  worth  $4  per  head  when  Grover 
Cleveland  sent  his  free-wool  message  to  Congress  were  sent  to  Cleve- 
land; Ohio,  and  sold  at  50  cents,  being  slaughtered  for  their  skins, 
and  their  meat  was  boiled  up  for  tallow,  and  that  was  before  the 
Wilson  Act  had  actually  become  a  law. 

Now  we  come  back  to  the  condition  of  manufacture  under  the 
Wilson  Act,  when  we  had  free  raw  material  and  the  tariff  for  reve- 
nue was  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  was  largely  undervalued.  The 
duties  collected  during  the  Wilson  tariff  act  upon  imported  manufac- 
tures of  wool,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  were  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $40,000,000.  I  do  not  recall  whether  that  was 
annually  or  for  the  whole  time  of  the  Wilson  Act  period,  but  I 
think  it  was  annually.  However,  ex-Secretary  Shaw  has  stated 
that  owing  to  the  practice  of  consigning  their  goods  to  American 
agents  at  the  American  custom-house  and  avoiding  taxation,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  value  of  those  goods  coming  to  America  was  nearer 
$60,000,000  than  $40,000,000. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  and  do  you  want  to  stand 
by  the  statement^  that  we  can  manufacture  woolen  fabrics  in  this 
country  under  existing  conditions  cheaper  than  they  can  in  England 
and  in  Germany! 
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Mr.  Justice.  I  am  speaking  of  this  suit  of  clothes,  and  you  do  that 
under  a  protective  tariff  which  enables  our  mills  to  run  night  and 
day,  and  which  enables  the  manufacturer  to  turn  out  cloth  at  a  profit 
of  only  8  cents  a  yard,  while  the  man  in  Europe  would  probably  make 
16  or  24  cents  a  yard,  as  against  the  small  profit  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  If  we  can  do  that  we  can  send  our  goods  abroad. 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  we  can  not 

Mr.  Crumpackek.  Why  not?  If  we  can  undersell  them,  we  can 
run  our  mills  to  their  full  capacity  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Justice.  But  if  we  do  that  we  will  have  to  sell  cheaper  abroad 
than  at  home. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  do  not  understand  how  it  is,  where  you  say 
the  labor  cost  is  more  than  twice  as  much  here  as  abroad  and  the  cost 
of  raw  material  is  greater,  and  as  labor  is  the  chief  element  of  cost,  in 
the  manufacture  of  fabric,  that  we  can  manufacture  and  sell  woolen 
fabrics  here  cheaper  than  the  foreign  manufacturer.  I  can  not  under- 
stand that. 

Mr.  Justice.  Because  we  have  tried  both  systems.  We  have  tried 
the  McKinley  Act,  and  then  the  removal  of  the  tariff,  and  you  have 
plenty  of  evidence  before  you  to  show  you  the  results.  But  the  fact 
that  stands  out  most  prominently  in  my  memory  during  that  ex- 
perience was  the  closed  mill,  no  market  for  wool,  and. long  lines  of 
gaunt  men  and  women  at  the  soup  houses. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes;  we  understand  that.  I  think  you  have 
answered  that  question  probably  as  fully  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Randell.  Was  not  what  vou  speak  of  something  that  occurred 
before  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  bill  and  while  the  McBanley  bill 
was  in  force?  Was  it  not  during  a  panic  that  occurred  while  the 
McKinley  bill  was  in  force?  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  when 
you  stated  that  in  reference  to  the  time,  or  did  I  not? 

Mr.  Justice.  My  papers  cover  the  life  of  the  Dingley  Act. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  spoke  about  sheep  going  down  in  Ohio  from 
$4  to  50  cents,  seven-eighths  of  their  value  dropping  out.  Was  not 
that  during  the  panic  and  while  the  McKinley  bill  was  in  force? 
You  can  answer  my  question  by  yes  or  no,  and  then  you  may  explain 
your  answer. 

Mr.  Justice.  It  was  due  to  the  panic  caused  by  Grover  Cleveland 
sending^  a  free-wool  message  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Kandell.  But  that  is  a  question  of  opinion  absolutely. 

Mr.  Justice.  Please  hear  me  out,  and  do  not  choke  me  off.  You 
have  brought  this  out,  and  I  would  like  to  get  it  clear.  The  moment 
Grover  Cleveland  issued  his  free-wool  message  its  future  effect  was 
discounted  or  anticipated,  and  the  price  of  wool  fell  to  a  free-trade 
basis  of  labor  before  the  Wilson  Act  was  effective,  and  the  same  thing 
applied  to  sheep. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  that?  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  the  issuing  ot  a  message  by  Mr.  Cleveland  changed  the  value 
of  sheep  in  Ohio  from  $4  to  50  cents? 

Mr.  Justice.  It  made  a  panic  and  the  panic  changed  conditions. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  was  not  the  panic  on  before  that?  Did  it  not 
begin  in  1892? 

Mr.  Justice.  No. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  occurred  in  1891  or  1892  and  the  bottom  dropped 
out  in  1893. 
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Mr.  JuffncE.  The  moment  Orover  Cleveland  issued  his  free-trade 
message.  He  was  a  gold  Democrat,  and  there  was  no  fear  of  silver 
inflation 

Mr.  Randelu  Then  what  was  the  fear! 

Mr.  Justice.  The  fear  of  the  industrial  annihilation  which  fol- 
lowed. 

Mr.  Randell.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  the  sheep  dropping  in 
price  from  $4  to  60  cents  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir;  there  are  woolgrowers  in  this  room 

Mr.  Kakdell.  It  would  be  worth  more  for  meat  eating  at  home. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Tou  say  that  the  suit  of  clothes  which  you  have  upon 
you  was  bought  for  $12.50? 

Mr.  JusncE.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  fashionable  store  on  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  for  $12.50.  I  think  you  were  absent  when  I  showed 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Is  that  an  unusual  condition? 

Mr.  JusncB.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  long  has  that  condition  existed  that  you  de* 
scribe,  namely,  that  you  can  purchase  clothing  cheaper  in  this  coun- 
try than  you  can  abroad  ?    Has  this  condition  existed  for  some  ]^ears? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  bought  this  on  the  7th  of  November.  It  is  the 
present  condition. 

Mr.  Cockran.  The  present  condition  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  This  is  the  condition  under  Schedule  K  of  the  Ding- 
ley  Act. 

Mr.  Cockran.  No  matter  what  it  is  under,  because  that  we  can  all 
explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  ourselves,  but  I  want  to  get  the  facts. 
HiLb  that  condition  existed  for  some  time,  under  which  clothing  can 
be  purchased  in  this  country  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  ? 

Mr.  JusncB.  No,  that  was  not  always  the  condition. 

Mr.  Cockran.  For  several  years  past  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  Schedule  K  has  enabled  the  manufacturers  to  build 
ap  that  condition  here. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  please  answer  my  question.  How  long  has  that 
condition  existed  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  can  not  answer  that,  because  my  attention  was  not 
called  to  it  until  I  saw  a  statement  the  other  day  in  a  New  York 
paper  that  Schedule  K  on  the  manufactures  of  wool  was  outrage- 
ously high,  aiid  that  the  consumer  was  oppressed.  That  made  a 
great  impression  upon  me 

Mr.  Cockran.  Undoubtedlv. 

Mr.  Justice.  And  this  is  tne  result. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  will  you  please  tell  me  whether  it  is  an  unusual 
condition  or  not? 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Steel,  who  is  present  in  the  room,  told 
me  that  if  he  had  known  what  I  was  up  to  he  could  have  bought  me 
a  better  suit  of  clothes,  with  finer  wool  m  it,  for  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Cockran.  But  I  am  only  asking  about  the  time  that  it  has  con- 
tinued. 

The  Chairjican.  But  he  says  that  his  attention  was  not  called  to  it. 

'Mr,  BANDEUi.  But  if  he  had  known  of  the  proposition,  perhaps  he 
mifi^ht  have  bought  it  for  $10. 

B[r.  Justice.  The  purpose  of  mv  presence  here  to-day  is  to  answer 
some  false  charges  against  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  Act,  and  I  have 
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fortified  myself  to  prove  that  these  charges  are  not  true ;  and  I  chal- 
lenge anybody  to  prove  that  they  are  true ;  that  is,  that  the  duties  of 
Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  Act  are  outrageously  high.  I  have  demon- 
strated here  that  they  are  not 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  only  gotten  as  far  as  Exhibit  B,  which 
relates  to  this  suit  of  clothes,  and  which  seemed  to  arouse  a  great  deal 
of  interest  and  astonishment. 

Mr.  Kakdisll.  Do  you  mean  by  ^^shoddy  "  mixed  wool  and  cotton! 
You  do  not  mean  pure  wool,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  Shoddy  is  rags  broken  up  by  machinery  and  reduced 
to  a  raw  wool  condition  again.  This  diagram  illustrates  it  [indi- 
cating]. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  you  do  not  answer  my  question.  My  under- 
standing is  that  you  call  ^  shoddy  '^  any  goods  that  are  woolen,  but 
not  all  wool.    Is  that  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  JuancB.  Shoddy  is  generally  all  wool. 

Mr.  Kandell.  Either  wool  or  shoddy.  Is  it  all  wool — ^well,  if  you 
can  not  answer  my  question  I  will  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  am  simply  giving  you  tiie  title  to  the  papers  which  I 
wish  to  submit  to  the  committee.  I  am  anxious  to  get  through  be- 
cause I  know  there  are  men  here  who  have  come  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  who  desire  to  explain  to  you  the  conditions  of  the  wool- 
growing  industry  out  there. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  please  proceed  with  your  argument,  Mr. 
Justice?  We  do  not  care  for  your  views  upon  that  matter  at  this 
time,  but  what  we  want  is  information. 

Mr.  Justice.  I  will  hurry  through  as  fast  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  panic  began 
in  1893  ?    Was  not  the  beginning  of  the  panic  m  1890? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  referred  to  the  panic  in  the  wool  market,  which  be- 
gan the  day  Grover  Cleveland's  message  was  sent  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Was  there  not  a  general  panic  beginning  in  1890  which 
lasted  through  to  1896  ? 

Mr.  Justice.  No,  sir.  General  Harrison's  last  message  to  Congress 
stated  that  the  American  nation  was  the  most  prosperous  nation  in 
the  world,  and  that  at  the  close  of  his  administration  prosperity  was 
so  great  that  we  were  the  marvel  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  President  Harrison  said, 
but  can  you  answer  my  question? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  say  that  the  United  States  at  the  period  you  inquire 
about  was  the  most  prosperous  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  don't  you  know  that  at  that  time  President  Har- 
rison had  already  directed  the  making  of  plates  for  the  issuing  of 
bonds  in  time  of  peace? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  inquire  about  "  the  crime  of  1873  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes ;  the  answer  to  your  question  now  comes  back  to 
my  memory — ^the  sort  of  tariff  for  revenue. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  would  suff^est  that  General  Grosvenor  is  coming. 

Mr.  Justice.  The  sort  oi  tariff  for  revenue  he  sug^sted  ma(k  it 
apparent  to  everybody  that  before  the  close  of  his  admmistration  that 
that  sort  of  tariff  revision  would  make  a  tariff  law  that  would  be  a 
failure  as  a  revenue  producer,  and  Grover  Cleveland  would  have  to 
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sell  $250,000,000  of  bonds  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  that  because  when  the  national  credit  fails,  private  credit 
fails,  and  there  were  panicky  conditions,  as  I  say,  wnich  began  the 
moment  Cleveland  issued  his  message. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Tou  say  he  did  not  find  plates  ready  for  the  issuing  of 
the  bonds  when  he  came  in? 

Mr.  JusncB.  I  never  knew  of  it;  that  did  not  come  within  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  ^ou  know  or  will  you  file  here  what  the  world^s 
production  of  wool  is  annually? 

Mr.  Justice.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  have  it  there? 

Mr.  JusTiGB.  Yes;  I  will  file  a  statement  covering  that. 

Mr.  Gaines.  The  American  production  I  mean. 

Mr.  Justice.  The  American  production  and  the  world's  production, 
it  is  in  a  diagram  here. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  remember  how  much  that  is? 

Mr.  Justice.  If  I  may  show  it  to  ^ou  in  the  form  of  a  diagram  in 
these  papers,  I  will  be  glad  to  show  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Well,  if  you  file  it  that  will  answer.  I  wanted  the 
world's  production  and  the  American  production. 

Mr.  Justice.  There  it  is  [indicating] ;  this  is  the  world's  i)roduction 
of  wool  by  continents  [indicating],  and  this  is  Europe,  which  is  first 
[indicating]. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  wanted  the  total. 

Mr.  Justice.  There  is  the  total  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Justice.  There  is  the  United  States  [indicating]. 

Mr.  Gaines.  And  what  is  the  United  States  consumption  of  wool? 

Mr.  Justice.  I  have  it  in  this  paper,  which  I  will  me. 

Mr.  Gaines.  If  it  is  there,  I  will  read  it. 


Exhibit  A. 

DINGLEY  TARIFT  ACT    (h.  R.  879). 

An  act  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Government,  and  to  encourage  the 

industries  of  the  United  States. 

Exhibit  A  will  show  that  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  for 
its  first  eleven  years  complied  with  the  title  of  the  act,  the  paramount 
purpose  of  which  was  to  produce  revenue,  and  Schedule  K  yielded 
nearly  $300,000,000  revenue  ($292,290,948). 

The  secondary  purpose  of  tne  act,  as  we  find  in  the  title,  was  to  en- 
courage ihe  industries  of  the  United  States. 

Exhibit  C  will  show  how  the  wool-growing  industry  has  been  en- 
couraged, and  how  the  number  of  sheep  kept  on  the  farm  for  raising 
wool  has  increased  14  per  cent. 

Exhibit  D  will  show  how  the  number  of  sheep  kept  on  the  farm, 
including  the  sheep  and  lambs  killed  for  mutton,  nas  increased  46  per 
cent,  according  to  the  CKstimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

As  a  further  evidence  of  how  the  life  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  has 
benefited  the  consumer,  I  refer  to  Exhibit  B,  which  shows  that  the 
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purchasing  power  of  one  week's  labor  in  the  United  States  is  200  per 
cent  greater  than  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 


Artldet  Imported. 


1.  Wool,  dui  1 

S.  Wool,  dais  2 

8.  Wool,  class  8 


pounds.. 


4.  Total  raw  wool do 

6.  Manufactures  of  wool  (articles  used  almost  exclusively  by 
the  rich) 


6.  Carpets,  ruga,  etc.* 


Total  Imports 
for  period  of 
devea  years  un- 
der the  DInsley 
tariff  act,  end- 
ing June  80, 1906. 


6W.718.157 
121,896.959 
817.101,291 


1,538,210.407 
1198,000,879 

988,078,221 


Totnl  duties 
collected. 


$117,544,545 
1174,746.403 


9292,290.»4S 
$20,787,018 


«  The  total  of  duty  collected  on  wool  and  woolens. 
*  Included  also  in  the  manufactures  of  wool. 


Exhibit  B. 

The  Hilton  Compakt, 
Philadelphia^  November  7, 1908. 

Sold  to  Theo.  Justice. 

To  suit,  lot  2118,  size  40,  $12.50. 

Eeceived  payment,  The  Hilton  Co. 

M. 

Analysis  of  all-wool  suit  sold  at  retail  for  $12.50. 

Details  from  wool  to  consumer  as  follows: 

Suit  of  all-wool  clotbing  costs 112.60 

Si  yards  material,  weighing  21  ounces  per  yard,  equals 
74  ounces  of  scoured  wool  in  suit.  21  ounces  scoured 
wool  per  yard  make  19  ounces  of  yarn,  wlilcli,tdyed  to 
color,  at  53  cents  per  pound,  costs 10.63 

Cost  per  yard  to  manufacture  from  yam  to  goods .  20 

Net  cost  at  mill .83 

Manufacturer's   profit «.  08 

Price  per  yard  paid  by  wholesale  clothier .  91 

3i  yards  at  91  cents |3. 19 

Making  and  trimming 3.50 

Cost  of  suit  to  the  wholesale  clothing  manufacturer 6. 69 

Profit  of  wholesale  clothing  manufacturer : 1. 50 

Price  to  retail  clothier J &  19 

Profit  of  retail  clothier 4.31 

12.50 

74  ounces  of  clean  wool  in  America  (quarter  blood) *2.  29 

74  ounces  of  clean  wool  in  England  (quarter  blood) *1.32 

.97 

Total  difference  between  free  and  protected  quarter-blood 
wool  in  a  $12.50  suit  is  97  cents  on  each  suit. 

«  The  manufacturer's  profit  of  8  cents  on  1  yard  or  28  cents  on  the  3^  yards 
of  cloth  in  this  suit  proves  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  protective  benefits  of 
Schedule  K  go  to  labor. 

^  On  basis  of  49  cents  for  domestic,  one-fourth  blood,  and  28i  centa  dean  for 
Shropshire  in  England. 
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Assuming  that  each  workingman  has  two  suits  per  year,  and  four 
in  family,  making  eight  suits  at  97  oents  increase  on  each  suit  owing 
to  the  tariff  on  wool,  he  pays  $7.76  more  for  the  wool  in  the  clothing 
of  his  family  than  ii  it  were  made  of  the  same  wool  without  duty. 

He  is  therefore  out  of  pocket  $7.76  by  reason  of  the  tariff  on  wool. 
To  offset  that,  he  receives  in  wa^  (taking  $1  as  the  American  unit^ 
200  per  cent  more  than  is  paid  m  Germany  (33^  cents  in  Grermany) 
for  the  same  service. 

He  therefore  gains  in  three  days'  wages  the  tariff-increased  cost  of 
the  wool. 

One  week's  wages  in  the  United  States  will  pay  for  this  suit  of 
clothing,  for  which  it  would  take  two  weeks'  wages  in  England  and 
three  weeks'  wages  in  Germany.  The  purchasmg  power  of  labor 
under  the  Dingley  Act,  as  shown  by  the  above,  in  so  lar  as  it  relates 
to  clothing,  is  200  per  cent  greater  here  than  it  is  in  Germany. 

I  asi^rt  as  a  fact  that  in  Schedule  K  nearly  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
tective benefits  go  to  labor,  and  I  challenge  anyone  to  prove  the 
contrar3\ 

The  purchasing  power  of  one  hour's  wages  in  1907  was  6.8  per  cent 
greater  than  the  average  of  the  ten-year  period,  1890  to  1899. 

The  average  rate  perliour  in  1907  was  28.8  per  cent  greater  than  the 
average  of  the  ten-year  period  1890  to  1899,  which  period  included 
the  four  years  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act.  Does  this  not  show  beyond 
doubt  that  the  benefits  of  protection  go  to  labor  and  to  the  consuming 
dass,  95  per  cent  of  which  are  producers? 


Exhibit  C. 


Year. 


Ifm 

isy9 

iwo 

I9rn 

VAU 

19CEi  

19i>l 

1«0S 

1S05 

1907 

lAm 

Total 


Third -clasA 

wool  costing 

12  cents  or  leas 

on  which  4 

cents  per 

pound  auty 

was  paid. 


Pounds. 
41.490,140 
64,748,727 
95.911,831 
80,340,057 
97,871,997 

116,281.381 
88,964,968 
79,660,817 
69.970,726 
46,890,082 
86,071,066 


817,101,291 


Third-class 

wool  costing 

over  12  centa 

on  which  7 

cents  per 

pound  duty 

was  paid. 


Pounds. 

1,667,432 

896,042 

8.a58.613 

1,882.886 

1,115,732 

4.808,164 

19, 168, 069 

33.035.660 

89,648,540 

46,063,087 

27,782,412 


178,626,387 


Percent- 
age on 

which  7 

cents  per 
pound 

duty  waa 
paid. 


Percent. 


4 

1 
8 
2 
1 
4 

18 
29 
86 
60 
48 


82  per  cent  third-class  wool  imported  at  a  duty  of  4  cents. 
IB  per  cent  third-class  wool  Imported  at  a  duty  of  7  cents. 
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Annual  wool  supply  and  consumption,  1893  to  1908,  inclusive. 

Pounds. 

Annnal  average  of  wool  retained  for  consumption 0464,913,447 

Annual  average  of  raw  wool  imported  in  the  form  of  manufactures 
of  wool,  allowing  3  pounds  of  wool  to  every  $1  of  value 73, 653, 590 

Total 538, 467, 043 

Baw-wool  consumption _.    538,467,043 

Grease-wool  equivalent  of  the  noils,  shoddy,  waste,  etc.,  consumed 
annuaUy »111, 532, 967 

Total  annual  wool  consumption 650,000,000 

Per  capita  consumption  of  raw  wool  in  1908,  6^  pounds. 

Wool  supply  at  the  end  of  each  year,  based  on  production  and  imports,  less 

consumption  and  exports. 


1890. 

1897. 

1898. 

1890. 

Oirriad  o?er  from  Drevloiu  year.   .. 

AmericaD  clip -     .    - 

IiDporta  of  wool.    

Imports  of  stioddy,  nolla,  rags,  etCL. 

Pounds. 
194,724.831 
2/2,474,708 
159,776.015 
17.011,149 

Pounds. 
893,986.623 

259,1J3,251 

856.830.482 

44,5a'>,470 

"  200,000,000 

Pounds. 

794,484,726 

266,720,684 

99,850,404 

459,197 

Pounds. 

761.615.0U 

272,1UI,330 

105,817,574 

317.331 

Total  impply r-  t..,  ,™_ 

643,086,523 
250,000.000 

1,254,481,728 
460,000.000 

1.161,515,011 
400,000,000 

1.139,81)1.246 

Oooaumption  and  ezporta.     

550,000,000 

Oarrfed  over  at  and  of  year 

393.066.523 

794,484.728 

761.515.011 

589.891,246 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1003. 

Carried  over  from  prevlooa  year 

American  dip 

Imports  of  wool —       

Imports  of  shoddy,  noils,  rags.  etc.. 

Pounds. 
689,891.246 
288.636.621 
139.908.718 
637,177 

Pounds. 
494.073.762 
302,502,328 
124.964,877 
277,668 

POUTldS. 

896,818,185 

316,341,032 

178,292,839 

309,156 

Pounds. 

814.760,961 

287.450,000 

173,573.891 

312.861 

Total  fliii>i>IV-.     .—  .-..-....  r  .r- 

1,019,073.782 
525,000,000 

921.818.135 
625.000.000 

889.780.061 
675.000.000 

776,007,718 

nnnmnnntinn  anrt  «XTM>rtfl-___— --._. 

490.000.000 

Carried  over  at  end  of  year 

494,073,762 

898.818,136 

814.780,961 

288,097,713 

1904. 

1906. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

Carried  over  from  previous  year_... 

American  dip-    —       —    

Imp<»t8  of  wool 

Imports  of  shoddy,  noils,  rags,  etc. 

Pounds. 

286,097,713 

291,783.032 

186,572,686 

169,272 

Pounds. 

283.622,700 

295,488,138 

249.136,746 

27.7,223 

Poundit. 
253,524,107 
208,915,130 
201,6S8,»3C8 

1,171,007 

Pounds. 

180,299,002 

298,294,750 

208,847,r>45 

674,289 

* 

Pounds. 

158,115,586 

300,000,000 

•»  120,000,000 

«*  400,000 

Total  supply —    — 

Ooosomption  and  exports 

764,622,700 
481,000.000 

828,524,107 
575,000,000 

755.299,002 
676.000,000 

683,115,586 
526,000,000 

578,515,586 
«*  360, 000, 000 

Canted  over  at  end  of  year.. 

283,622.700 

253,624,107 

180.299,002 

158,115,586 

228.615,686 

AT«rage  consumption  for  thirteen  years,  483,000,000  pounds. 

•From  figures  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
*  17.16  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  wool  consumption. 

« Added  to  cover  the  increased  efflclency  of  113,958,915  pounds  of  shoddy  over  grease 
wool  imported  during  1895.  1890,  and  1897. 
'  Estimated  on  basis  of  ten  months. 
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Exhibit  E« 
the  use  of  shoddt. 

In  the  article  under  the  head  of  "  Wool  substitutes  "  in  the  last 
number  of  The  Manufacturer,  is  quoted  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  A. 
Monsell,  of  Shrewsbury,  England,  at  a  meeting  of  British  sheep 
owners  which  is  full  of  errors  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  use  of 
shoddy  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  American  woolen  manufacturer  uses  more 
pure  wool  in  proportion  to  shoddy  than  any  other  class  of  woolen 
manufacturers  in  the  world.    This  is  susceptible  of  proof. 

My  information  leads  me  to  believe  that  Mr.  Monsell's  statements 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  shoddy  in  Europe  are  quite  correct.  He  un- 
doubtedly has  access  to  accurate  information  as  to  the  woolen  industry 
in  Europe.  He  recognizes  that  the  British  wool  grower's  market 
for  wool  has  been  destroyed  by  the  extent  to  which  the  use  of  pure 
wool  in  Europe  has  been  superseded  in  the  manufacture  of  so-called 
"  woolen  gooos  "  by  the  use  of  shoddy,  rags,  waste,  and  other  forms  of 
reworked  wool.  He  speaks  of  the  disastrous  results  to  English  flocks 
resulting  from  the  ingenuity  employed  in  perfecting  the  use  of  adul- 
terants bv  which  British  manufacturers  make  good-looking  and  ser- 
viceable-looking woolen  goods  out  of  raw  material  other  man  wool. 
Owing  to  this  and  other  causes  the  flocks  of  Great  Britain  are  smaller 
to-day  by  over  2,000,000  head  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  Mr. 
Monsell  states  that^  the  wholesale  substitution  of  foreign  materials 
for  wool  is  not  restricted  to  Great  Britain,  but  appears  to  be  universal. 
In  discussing  the  magnitude  of  this  industry  m  Great  Britain  he 
states  that  "  the  practice  is  more  prevalent  in  Yorkshire  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world,"  and  as  proof  of  this  he  states  that  "  within 
a  drive  of  30  miles  from  the  city  of  Bradford  scores  of  mills  could 
be  pointed  out  where  for  every  bale  of  wool  used  10  bales  and  even 
more  of  shoddy,  rags,  old  stockings,  and  other  wool  substitutes  are 
used,  and  in  what  are  known  as  the '  woolen  districts '  of  Yorkshire  there 
are  dozens  of  manufacturers  who  never  buy  a  single  bale  of  pure  raw 
wool,  but  are  yet  known  and  acknowledged  as  mfluential  manufac- 
turers of  woolen  goods." 

No  such  situation  as  this  prevails  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
While  I  have  no  census  figures  as  to  the  quantities  of  adulterants  used 
in  Europe,  I  have  obtained  a  fair  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  use  of  re- 
worked wool  abroad  from  foreign  trained  woolen  manufacturers  now 
settled  in  the  United  States,  and  who  are  perfectly  competent  to  form 
a  sound  opinion  as  proportion  of  shoddy  to  pure  wool  used  in  Europe, 
where  the  situation  is  almost  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  United  States, 
for  in  Europe  30  per  cent  of  pure  wool  to  70  per  cent  of  adulterants 
is  near  the  rule,  wnile  according  to  the  census  of  1900  the  proportion 
in  this  country  is  76  per  cent  of  pure  wool  to  only  25  per  cent  of 
shoddy.  The  figures  are  as  follows:  Sixty-nine  million  pounds 
of  shoddy  to  205,000,000  pounds  of  pure  scoured  wool,  a  total  of 
274,000,000  pounds,  of  which  69,000,000  pounds  is  just  about  25  per 
cent. 

The  very  low  purchasing  power  of  the  masses  of  Europe  makes  it 
necessai^  that  they  should  have  clothing  at  the  very  smallest  possible 
price.    The  mass  of  the  people  there  can  not  afford  to  wear  material 
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made  of  pure  wool.  Cotton  and  shoddy  probably  compose  the  so- 
called  "  woolen  goods  "  worn  by  the  working  classes  in  Europe,  and  the 
working  classes  by  far  outnumber  all  other  classes  in  Europe.  It  is 
different  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  high  wages  which  our 
system  of  protective  tariff  enables  us  to  pay,  and  enables  the  laboring 
classes  of  America  to  wear  more  costly  fabrics,  so  that  there  is  not  the 
same  necessity  for  adulteration  here  that  exists  in  Europe. 

Much  misapprehension  exists  to-day  as  to  the  quantity  of  shoddy 
used  by  American  manufacturers,  owmg  to  the  exaggerated  ideas  on 
the  subject  which  resulted  from  tne  enormous  importe  of  shoddy  and 
other  forms  of  reworked  wool  during  the  free-wool  period  (Wilson 
tariff  act)  but  which  were  checked  by  the  Dingley  tariff  act,  under 
which  the  importation  of  these  obnoxious  adulterants  has  almost 
ceased.  This  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  and  illustration  in  Uie  chart 
below.  During  the  free-wool  period  American  manufacturers  drew 
heavily  upon  the  rag  and  shoday  supply  of  the  whole  world.  Under 
the  Dingley  Act  rags  and  shoddy  are  barred,  and  American  manu- 
facturers now  have  access  only  to  such  shoddy  as  can  be  made  from 
American  rags.  The  long  black  lines  in  the  dia^am  illustrate  in 
mathematical  proportion  the  shoddy  and  other  similar  wool  adul- 
terants made  xrom  rags,  cast  off  partly  by  the  paupers  of  Europe 
and  brought  to  this  country  during  the  free- wool  period.  This  dia- 
gram shows  the  result  of  tariff  revision  in  1894,  and  likewise  what 
may  be  again  expected  as  a  result  of  the  next  tariff  revision,  as  now 
urged  by  free  traders.  With  three  actual  experiences  with  this  sub- 
ject, we  now  know  exactly  what  the  effect  of  tariff  revision  will  be. 


'  ExHiBrr  F. 

SELLING  TO  NATIONS  FROM  WHOM  WE  DO  NOT  BUT. 

A  great  many  things  that  appear  perfectly  certain  to  a  contem- 
plative philospher  turn  out  in  practice  to  be  very  uncertain.  It  has 
been  said  many  times  by  theoretical  free  traders,  and  by  some  who 
like  to  call  themselves  protectionists,  that  "  we  can  not  hope  to  sell 
to  nations  from  whom  we  do  not  buv." 

The  proposition  is  that  the  tariff,  by  reducing  the  sales  of  foreign 
goods  to  this  country,  operates  to  the  exclusion  of  our  products 
from  foreign  markets ;  but  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine statistics  will  discover  that  the  theory  and  the  actual  condi- 
tions are  not  in  harmony,  and  that  the  precise  truth  is  that  our 
purchases  from  foreigners  have  little  or  no  influence  upon  our  sales 
to  them. 

The  proof  that  these  operations  are  independent  of  one  another  is 
shown  by  an  examination  of  Uncle  Sam^s  balance  sheet  that  during 
the  long  series  of  thirty-eight  years  of  the  protective  policy  we  sold 
an  annual  average  of  over  $143,000,000  more  than  we  Dought.  This 
takes  the  years  of  protective  tariff  from  1866,  when  our  production 
was  small  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  present  time,  to  1907,  omitting 
only  the  four  years  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act. 

To  come  down  to  a  comparison  of  more  recent  years,  the  value  of 
our  exports  over  our  imports  for  the  ten  years  1898  to  1907,  all  under 
the  Dingley  act,  was  $4,708,821,754.  The  annual  average  excess 
during  tais  period  of  exports  over  imports  was  $470,882,195. 
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Official  itatUlicg  for  ten  yean  of  Republican  protection  protperOn. 
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Contrast  this  with  the  average  excess  of  exports  over  imports  from 
1894  to  1897  (Wilson  tariff  act),  which  was  $156,596,488.  Thus  it 
is  shown  that  under  the  Dingley  tariff  act  foreigners  bought  over 
three  and  one-half  times  more  from  us  than  they  sold  to  us  during  the 
Wilson  Act. 

It  is  probable  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  year  for  half  a  cen- 
tury in  which  Great  Britain  did  not  buy  from  us  more  than  she  sold 
to  us,  yet  Great  Britain  buys  more  from  us  than  from  any  other 
nation  in  the  world. 

Our  trade  with  Canada  ought  to  have  come  to  a  full  stop  long  am, 
if  the  free-trade  philosophers  are  right  Ever  since  we  repealed  the 
last  reciprocity  treaty  the  balance  has  been  running  strongly  to 
our  advantage.  In  ten  years  our  shipments  to  Canada  increased 
$75,000,000,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  tariff  has  a  33J 
per  cent  preferential  duty  against  us  in  favor  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Canadian  government  is  simply  unable  to  discourage  its  people  from 
buying  from  their  neighbors,  who  are  living  behind  ttie  so-called 
"  high-tariff  wall." 

Tnese  are  facts  from  which  a  free-trade  philosopher  may  learn 
important  things.  ^\Tien  this  country  has  something  that  another 
country  wants  and  will  sell  cheaper  than  all  competitors  this  country 
will  get  the  business,  as  the  above  table  will  show,  whether  it  buys 
much  or  little  in  return. 

There  is  a  final  balance  due  to  the  nation  that  has  sold  more  than  it 
has  bought,  and  that  balance  is  paid  in  gold,  which  came  in  very 
handy  during  the  1907  panic,  and  since  then,  owing  to  the  falling  on 
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in  revenue,  has  left  us  with  a  handsome  balance  with  which  to  take 
care  of  deficits.  We  have  more  than  enough  gold,  because  we  bare  a 
protective  tariff  behind  us,  behind  which  we  largely  supply  our  own 
wants  from  our  own  resources,  and  the  balance  of  trade  under  such 
a  tariff  is  always  strongly  in  our  favor. 

Thus  TRDishes  the  theory  thnt  "we  can  not  hope  to  sell  to  any 
natioQ  from  which  we  do  not  buy  unless  we  reduce  our  tariff." 
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Exhibit  II. 

TARIFF  PLANK8,   1808. 


DEUOCRATia 


The  Republican  party  declnres  un- 
eqalrocaity  for  a  revision  of  tbe  tar- 
iff bf  a  special  session  of  Congrees  Im- 
m«d!atelr  following  tbe  laanguratlon 
of  tbe  next  President,  and  commeDds 
tbe  steps  already  taken  to  tbls  end 
in  tbe  work  assignecl  to  the  appro- 
priate conualttees  of  tbe  two  Houses, 
vblcb  are  now  invest Iga ting  tbe  opera- 
tion and  effect  of  exitting  schedulet. 

In  all  tariff  l^slation  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  protection  la  best  maintained 
b;  tbe  Imposition  of  sucb  duties  as 
wtn  ejuol  fhe  difference  hetwcen  the 
tott  of  production  of  hotn«  and  atroad, 
logetlter  with  a  reatottable  profit  to 


We  welcome  tbe  belated  promise  of 
tflrltf  reform  now  ofTered  by  (lie  Re- 
publican party  in  tardy  recognition  of 
tbe  rigbteousness  of  tbe  Democratic 
position  on  this  question,  but  tbe  jieo- 
pie  can  not  safely  intrust  tbe  execu- 
tion of  this  Important  work  to  a  party 
which  is  BO  deeply  obligated  to  tbe 
blgbly  protected  Interests  as  Is  tbe  Ite- 
publican  party.  We  call  attention  to 
the  slgnlScant  fact  that  the  promised 
relief  Is  iWBlponed  until  after  the 
coming  election — an  election  to  suc- 
ceed lu  which  tbe  Republican  party 
must  have  that  same  support  by  the 
beneflclarles  of  the  protective  tariff  M 
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REPinucAN— continued. 

American  industries,  and  the  benefits 
tbnt  fdllow  aie  best  secured  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  mnximum  and  mini- 
mum [minimum  nud  mnximum]  rates 
to  be  administered  by  the  Tiesidont, 
under  limitations  lixed  in  the  law,  the 
maximum  to  be  available  to  meet  dis- 
criminations by  foreign  countries 
against  American  goods  entering  their 
markets,  and  the  minimutn  to  repre- 
sent the  normal  measure  of  protection 
at  home;  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
Republican  policy  being  not  only  to 
preserve,  without  excessive  duties, 
that  security  against  foreign  competi- 
tion to  which  American  manufacturers, 
fanners  J  and  producers  are  entitled,, 
but  also  to  maintain  the  high  standard 
of  living  of  the  wage-earners  of  this 
country,  who  are  the  most  direct  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  protective  systrm. 

Between  the  xrnited  States  and  the 
Philippines  we  believe  in  a  free  inter- 
change of  products,  with  such  limita- 
tions as  to  sugar  and  tobacco  as  will 
avoid  injury  to  domestic  interests. — 
Adopted  by  the  Ueiiublican  National 
convention  at  Chicago,  June  18,  1908. 


DEMocBATic — Continued. 

it  has  always  heretofore  received  from 
them,  and  to  the  further  fact  tliiit  dur- 
ing the  years  of  uninterrupted  power 
no  action  whatever  has  been  taken  by 
the  Republican  Congress  to  correct  the 
admittedly  existing  tarifiT  iniquities. 

We  favor  immediate  revision  of  the 
tariff  by  the  reduction  of  Import 
duties.  Articles  entering  into  com- 
petition with  trust-controlled  products 
should  be  placed  upon  the  free  list 
and  material  reductions  should  be 
made  in  the  tariff  upon  the  necessaries 
of  life,  especially  upon  articles  com- 
peting witii  such  American  manufac- 
tures as  are  sold  abroad  more  cheaply 
than  at  home,  and  graduated  reduc- 
tions should  be  made  in  such  other 
schedules  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
store the  tariff  to  a  revenue  basis. 

Existing  duties  have  given  to  the 
manufacturers  of  paper  a  shelter  be- 
hind which  they  have  organized  com- 
binations to  raise  the  price  of  pulp 
and  of  paper,  thus  imposing  a  tiix 
u[)on  the  spread  of  knowledge. 

We  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of 
the  tariff  on  wood  pulp,  print  paper, 
lumber,  timber,  and  logs,  and  that 
these  articles  be  placed  upon  the  trez 
list 


Exhibit  I. 


THE   GERMAN    AGREEMENT. 

Several  years  ago  Von  Buelow,  the  German  chancellor,  remarked 
that  "  the  nullification  of  the  administrative  acts  of  the  American 
tariff  would  be  more  useful  to  German  exporters  than  any  reduction  in 
the  Dingley  schedule  could  possibly  be."  Having  this  in  mind,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  having  his  ministers  persuade  President  Roosevelt  to  change 
tiie  administration  of  the  law  of  the  Dingley  Act,  which  fixed  the 
values  for  exports  to  the  United  States  at  tne  wholesale  market  price 
ill  Germany,  and  to  make  a  treaty  which  permitted  the  Germans  to 
undervalue  their  exports  to  the  United  States,  thus  robbing  the 
Treasury  of  revenue  and  also  robbing  American  labor  of  employ- 
ment; ai\d  the  most  serious  menace  to  American  industries  to-day 
comes  from  the  abrogation  of  the  method  of  taxation  upon  such  com- 
peting imports  as  are  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties. 

In  revising  the  tariff  there  are  two  ways  by  which  this  injury  to 
American  industries  can  be  averted.  The  first  of  these  is  to  make  the 
duties  entirely  specific.  If  this  is  not  practicable,  the  revised  tariff 
should  make  the  basis  for  ad  valorem  duties  the  wholesale  market  in 
the  United  States.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment could  call  for  witnesses  and  books  to  determine  the  wholesale 
market  value,  which  is  impossible  when  the  foreign  price  is  used  as 
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(he  basis.  The  chairman  of  one  of  the  German  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  Berlin,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  reputable  merchants  in 
the  whole  of  Germany,  addressed  the  chamber  of  commerce  made  up 
of  representatives  of  every  important  manufacturing  center  in  Ger- 
many. There  was  then  disclosed  a  plan  for  the  undervaluation  of 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  the  most  deliberate  and  systematic 
character. 

Plainly  and  without  equivocation  they  set  forth  a  proposition  to 
undervalue  German  exports  to  the  United  States.  The  chairman 
stated  that — 

tbis  country  was  not  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  collection  of  duties  and 
cnn  afford  to  allow  the  falling  off  of  revenue  on  German  p^oods  for  their  general 
f:*yod.  It  is  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  Americnn  tariff  is  to  make  the  entry 
of  competing  articles  into  the  United  States  ns  ditticult  as  possible.  To  carry 
this  o'lt  the  United  States  Government  agents  resort  to  the  meanest  and  small- 
est measures. 

The  first  of  these  Is  the  certification  of  the  correctness  of  invoices  by  Ameri- 
can const] la r  ofti(»ers  stationed  !n  various  districts  of  the  Empire. 

Investigation  by  the  United  States  custom  officers  as  to  the  correctness  of 
these  same  invoioes,  which  have  in  America  the  force  and  effect  that  an  oath 
would  have  in  the  Gorman  Empire. 

A  reexamination  by  the  agents  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  cases  where 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  undervaluation. 

By  high  penalties  added  for  undervaluations. 

We  admit  that  an  actual  swindle  is  incorrect  in  any  business  transaction,  but 
undervaluations  of  German  goods  for  the  purpose  of  entry  into  American 
ports  should  not  be  treated  as  such  unless  fraud  is  positively  proved. 

German  goods  have  been  exported  to  the  United  States  and  to  England  as 
well,  we  all  admit,  at  lower  prices  than  those  in  the  home  market  in  Germany, 
and  in  some  cases  such  low  values  have  been  made  as  would  be  termed 
fraudulent. 

Information  gained  under  the  Dingley  tariff  regulation  concerning  cost  of 
production  has  been  thwarted  through  the  prudence  of  German  ofilcials,  who 
have  taken  care  that  investigations  uf  this  character  shall  throw  little  light  on 
the  actual  value  of  their  consignments  to  the  United  States. 

In  many  cases  trouble  has  been  avoided  by  having  invoices  consulated  remote 
from  districts  in  which  the  goods  are  manufactured.  But  we  must  follow  up 
this  whole  question  as  to  thfi  rights  of  consular  or  other  American  olflcers 
to  pry  into  our  business  for  the  sole  purpose  )f  keeping  our  merchandise  out 
of  the  United  Stutes,  and  in  this  we  are  assured  of  the  cordial  support  of  the 
German   Imperial   Government. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  it  is  a  fraud  to  under- 
value. Market  value  is  defined  as  the  wholesale  price  at  the  time  of 
export  in  the  country  of  export. 

Thus  you  have  the  motive  that  inspired  the  German  Government  to 
sell  President  Roosevelt  a  "  gold  brick."  He  has  since  extended  the 
German  a«rr^einent  to  other  nations.  I  append  herewith,  marked 
"  Exhibit  t J,"  the  protest  against  the  commercial  agreement  with  Ger- 
"lanv  by  the  Textile  Importers'  Association  of  New  York,  which  gives 
turtiierand  detailed  evidence  of  the  menace  to  American  labor. 


Exhibit  J, 

consumers'  advantages  resulting  from  the  protective  features 

of  the  dingley  act. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  advantages  to  the  consumer  of  pro- 
tective duties  call  be  found  than  in  the  result  of  the  duty  upon  lemons, 
oranges,  etc,  as  shown  by  the  development  of  the  lemon,  orange,  and 
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citrus  fruit  industry  of  California.  According  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  this  crop  is  worth  $20,000,000  annually  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  freight,  according  to  the  same  authority,  is  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  crop.  We  thus  have  $40,000,000,  nearly  one-hnlf  of 
which  goes  to  the  labor  employed  in  growing  and  picking  Caliiornia 
fruit;  the  other  $20,000,000  paid  in  freight  in  due  time  reaches  the 
labor  employed  upon  railroads,  beginning  with  the  men  who  Luild 
'  the  tracks,  the  makers  of  the  cars  and  rails,  the  conductors  and  hi-ake- 
nien,  telegraph  operators,  clerks,  and  officials. 

Some  economists  declare  that  every  dollar  earned  by  labor  circulates 
at  least  five  times  during  the  year.  On  this  moderate  estimate  \\\v 
$40,000,000  distributed  among  the  producers  and  the  transporters  of 
lemons  and  oranges,  etc.,  grown  in  California,  multiplied  by  five, 
makes  $200,000,000  distributed  among  consumers  of  the  United  States 
as  a  result  of  the  1  cent  a  pound  duty  on  oranges  and  lemons  and 
citrus  fruits.  It  takes  three  or  four  lemons  to  weigh  a  pound,  so  that 
the  tariff-increased  price  on  each  lemon  is  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  a  cent  and  on  oranges  probably  one-half  a  cent  This  is  the 
cost  to  the  consumer  by  reason  of  a  protective  tariff  of  the  building  up 
and  support  of  an  industry  that  yields  $200,000,000  annually  to  the 
labor  of  tlie  United  States. 

Now  withdraw  this  sum  from  the  consuming  class  by  the  placing  of 
lemons,  oranges,  etc.,  on  the  free  list,  and  follow  into  the  families  of 
the  laboring  classes  the  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  this  vast  sum,  and 
realize  what  it  means  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
This  is  only  one  industry,  but  it  is  an  example  of  hundreds  of  others, 
so  that  in  revising  the  tariff  sight  must  not  be  lost  of  the  Chicago 
platform,  which  defined  more  clearlj  than  any  platform  ever  before 
written  the  method  bv  which  the  tariff  is  to  be  revised. 

The  withdrawal  oiprotection  carries  with  it  the  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  living.  "Die  degrading  of  the  standard  of  living  carries 
with  it  increase  in  crime.  It  majr  be  that  this  thought  was  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  the  ministers  in  Missouri  who,  on  a  certain  Sab- 
bath (according  to  the  Associated  Press)  in  November,  1908,  in  their 
churches,  offered  up  prayer  that  their  legislators  in  Washington 
might  be  brought  to  see  the  advantages  of  revising  the  Dingley  Act 
on  protective  lines  that  would  protect  the  labor  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  from 
the  low-priced  labor  of  the  degraded  civilization  of  their  Mexican 
competitor. 

Exhibit  K. 

minimum  and  maximum  tariff. 

After  several  years'  investigation  by  a  tariff  commission  of  experts, 
consisting  of  representatives  from  manufacturing  and  other  produc- 
ing industries,  Germany  adopted  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  tariff, 
TIm»  minimum  rates  were  always  protective,  and  sometimes  pro- 
hibitive, as  in  the  case  of  bicycles  and  parts  thereof,  the  minimum 
rate  on  which  was  increased  300  per  cent  and  the  maximum  rate  525 
per  cent.  (See  Exhibit  V.)  On  high-grade  boots  and  shoes  (prob- 
ably owing  to  American  competition)  the  minimum  rate  was  in- 
creased 38  per  cent  and  the  maximum  rate  177  per  cent.  The  German 
nation  is  the  most  highly  protected  in  the  world.    Ex-Secretary  Shaw 
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has  called  attention  to  the  moderation  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  in 
comparison  with  the  new  German  tariff.  In  making  our  minimum 
and  rooximum  rates  the  minimum  rate,  like  the  German  minimum 
rate,  ?hould  always  be  protective  against  the  lowest-price  competi- 
tion of  the  worla.  The  maximum  rates,  like  the  German  rates, 
should  be  put  on  with  a  view  to  their  being  taken  off  when  they 
have  forced  American  products  into  foreign  markets  at  the  minimum 
rate?;. 

England,  the  only  free-trade  country  left,  is  now  preparing  to 
formulate  a  protective  tariff  that  will  prevent  London  from  being, 
as  it  is  at  present,  the  dumping  ground  of  Germany  and  other  nations 
of  the  world,  who  sell  their  surplus,  often  at  a  loss,  below  the  home 
price. 


ExumiT  L, 

WOOL  PRODUCT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  190T. 
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Exhibit  M. 
(TBe  BTenlDg  ToBt.  New  Tork.] 

WOOL  AND  TARIFF — A  MANOrACTDRER  DECLARES  THAT  THE  TEAR  OF 
8MALI.EST  WOOL  CONSUMPTION  AND  THE  TEAR  OP  LARGEST  IMPORTA- 
TIONS  WERE   UNDER  THE   WILSON   ACT. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Evening  Post. 

Sir:  Misstatements  of  facts  are  made  by  Mr,  Nelson  Lyon  in  his 
letter  of  October  14  eulogizing  the  Wilson  tariff  act    Mr.  Lyon 
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states  that  "  the  woolen  industry  never  used  so  much  wool  before,  nor 
in  any  four  years  since,  as  was  used  during  the  four  years  of  the 
Wilson  tariff  act." 

The  actual  facts  are  exactly  contrary  to  this  statement.  Mr.  Lyon 
confuses  the  quantity  of  free  wool  imported  with  the  quantity  con- 
sumed. In  point  of  fact  the  year  of  smallest  wool  consumption  and 
the  year  of  largest  importations  were  under  the  Wilson  Act.  For  in- 
stance, the  year  of  smallest  wool  consumption  during  the  life  of  either 
the  McKinley  Act,  the  Wilson  Act,  or  the  Dingley  Act  was  in  1806, 
under  the  Wilson  Act,  when  wool  consumption  reached  only  250,000,- 
000  pounds  of  raw  wool.  This  was  less  than  the  American  produc- 
tion of  that  year. 

The  reason  for  this*  was  that  under  the  Wilson  Act  enormous  im- 
portations were  made  of  foreign  manufactures  of  wool,  while  our 
mills  were  idle.  These  manufactures  of  wool  ought  all  to  have  been 
made  in  the  United  States  by  American  labor,  but  instead  they  were 
made  by  cheap  foreign  labor,  which  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  less  than 
35  cents  in  Germany  and  50  cents  in  England  for  service  that  under 
the  McKinley  Act  and  under  the  Dingley  Act  cost  $1  in  the  United 
States. 

Some  idle  mill  operators  were  selling  newspapers  or  polishing  boots 
to  support  themselves  while  these  goods  were  coming  from  abroad. 
This  shows  how  the  removal  of  protection  to  American  labor  affects 
the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  American  laboring  man.  But  to 
return  to  the  question  of  "wool  consumption."  During  the  eight 
years  of  the  Dingley  Act,  from  1897  to  1904,  the  consumption  of  wool 
averaged  anually  600,750,000  pounds,  a  strong  contrast  with  the  250,- 
000,000  pounds  which  was  all  that  was  consumed  in  1896  under  the 
Wilson  tariff  act. 

This  large  wool  consumption  under  the  first  eight  years  of  the 
Dingley  Act  was  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  enormous  quantities  of 
imported  woolens  brought  here  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  which 
paid  duties  that  were  less  than  half  of  the  difference  between  the  labor 
co>t  of  domestic  and  these  imported  goods. 

There  never  was  any  year  before  or  since  the  passage  of  the  Wilson 
Act  when  there  was  so  much  wool  imported  as  during  the  dying 
moments  of  the  free-wool  Wilson  Act.  Wool  for  which  there  was  no 
immediate  use  >v as  then  imported  in  anticipation  of  the  higher  prices 
that  would  be  a  sure  result  of  the  Imposition  of  the  Dingley  duties. 

This  free  wool  was  conspicuously  present  during  the  first  five  years 
of  the  Dingley  tariff  act,  and  some  of  it  was  still  in  existence  in  1904, 
and  it  was  probably  owing  to  this  unused  free  wool  that  the  price- 
lifting  effect  of  the  tariff  was  nil,  as  for  a  brief  period  in  that  year 
the  largest  grade  of  American  wool  was  selling  in  the  United  States 
down  almost  to  a  free-trade  basis. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1897,  the  total  supply  of  unused  wool 
in  the  United  States  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  1.254,484,726 
pounds.  This  large  accumulation  of  wool  was  the  result  of  the  ex- 
cessive importations  of  free  wool  added  to  the  American  production 
plus  about  400,000,000  pounds  of  unused  wool  carried  forward  from 
the  period  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  when  manufactures  of  wool  were 
commg  in  from  foreign  factories,  while  our  own  factories  were  idle. 

Our  importations  of  wool  in  1 898,  the  first  year  after  the  passage 
of  the  Dingley  Act,  were  less  than  100,000,000  pounds.    This  small 
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quantity  of  imported  wool  was  because  of  the  unprecedented  impor- 
tations of  the  previous  year  of  1897,  when  866,000,000  pounds  were 
imported,  nearly  all  of  which  was  free  wool. 

There  never  has  been  in  the  history  of  woolen  manufacturing  in 
the  United  States  such  a  large  annual  wool  consumption  as  has  taken 
place  during  the  eleven  years  of  the  Dingley  Act,  notwithstandinjr 
the  fact  that  during  the  twelve  months  following  the  1907  panic  wool 
consumption  here  fell  off  below  tiie  average  oi  the  previous  several 
years. 

Another  statement  which  Mr.  Lyon  makes,  which  can  not  be  sup- 
ported by  facts,  is  that  the  laboring  classes  have  not  been  able,  under 
the  Dingley  Act,  to  buy  as  much  woolen  clothing  as  before,  and  have 
been  compelled  to  resort  to  cotton.  The  truth  is  that  the  American 
people  never  wore  so  much  clothing  made  of  pure  wool  and  contain- 
ing so  little  shoddy  as  during  the  period  of  the  Dingley  Act,  which 
imposed  a  prohibitive  duty  on  shoddy,  whereas  under  the  last  year  of 
the  Wilson  Act  the  imports  of  shoddy  were  greater  than  all  of  the 
shoddy  imported  during  all  the  years  of  both  the  McKinley  and  the 
Dingley  acts. 

Messrs.  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  who  for  many  years  ran  a  woolen 
mill  in  England,  and  at  the  same  time  had  mills  in  the  United  States, 
declared  that  in  no  part  of  the  civilized  world^  are  working  people  of 
moderate  means  clothed  so  well  or  so  economically  as  in  the  United 
States.  "The  fact  is,"  says  Mr.  Steel,  "the  doming  worn  by  the 
people  of  similar  conditions  abroad  would  be  scorned  by  our  citizens, 
both  as  to  quality  and  its  badly  manufactured  character,  and,  so  far  as 
the  use  of  shoddy  is  concerned,  England  is  the  largest  user  in  the 
world."  (See  letter  of  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.  to  the  Daily  Trade 
Eecord,  of  New  York,  dated  September  3.) 

We  had  a  trial  of  tariff  reauction  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act 
Wool  was  free  of  duty,  but  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  was 
imposed  on  imported  manufactures  of  wool.  Our  mills  were  closed 
ana  labor  was  idle,  because  one-third  of  the  60  per  cent  ad  valorem 
duty  was  avoided  by  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Steel,  before  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  stated 
that  he  employed  the  same  labor  on  the  same  machinery  in  England 
as  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  same  labor  in  the  United  States, 
doing  the  same  work  as  in  England,  accomplished  no  more  here  than 
they  did  there,  although  wages  in  the  United  States  were  much  more 
than  double  those  paid  for  the  same  service  in  England. 

He  further  stated  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  benefits  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  go  to  labor.  Nobody  was  better  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion,  because^  he  was  talking  about  his  own  business  of  woolen 
manufacturing,  in  which  he  haa  been  engaged  both  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lyon  urges  that  the  tariff  be  rerised  downward  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  laboring  classes,  which  would  mean  that  no  mill  could  lie 
run  in  the  United  States,  where  wages  are  two  or  three  times  those 
paid  for  similar  services  abroad,  unless  there  is  enough  protection  to 
cover  the  difference  in  wages  between  the  American  scale  and  the 
lowest  competing  foreign  scale,  except  American  wages  are  reduced 
to  the  forei^  scale,  so  that  when  Mr.  Lyon  urges  Itmor  to  vote  for 
tariff  reduction  it  is  a  case  of  "  Walk  into  my  parlor,  said  the  spider 
to  the  fly." 
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We  refer  to  the  July  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  which  states 
that  the  food-parchasing  power  of  one  hour's  wages  in  1907  under  the 
Dingley  Act  was  6.8  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  of  the  ten-year 
period  from  1890  to  1899.  The  average  rate  per  hour  in  1907  under 
the  Dingley  Act  was  28.8  per  cent  higher  than  during  the  average  of 
the  ten-year  period  from  1890  to  1899,  which  included  the  four  years* 
experinaent  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  which  period  Samuel  Gofnpers 
(before  he  had  capitalized  his  influence  with  labor  unions),  stated 
"  would  ever  remain  in  his  memory  as  the  worst  period  that  labor  had 
ever  suffered,  and  he  could  not  efface  from  his  memory  the  long  lines 
of  gaunt  men  and  women  waiting  at  the  soup  houses. 

The  tariff  plank  in  the  Republican  platform  was  written  in  the  in- 
terest of  labor.  It  clearly  defines  that  if  tariff  revision  is  to  take 
place,  it  must  be  for  a  reduction  only  of  such  duties  as  upon  inves- 
tigation are  found  to  be  higher  than  the  difference  between  the  labor 
cost  of  production  here  and  the  cheapest  competing  foreign  labor, 
and  where  schedules  are  found  to  be  carrying  rates  of  duty  that  fail 
to  cover  such  difference  in  wages,  such  scheoules  are  to  be  increased 
so  that  the  American  standard  of  living  for  labor  in  this  country, 
which  is  better  and  more  comfortable  than  that  of  the  middle  classes 
of  Europe,  shall  not  be  deOTaded.  For  when  you  impoverish  labor, 
you  lower  the  standard  of  living,  and  instead  of  each  American  me- 
chanic having  a  house  to  himself  in  which  to  raise  his  family,  he  will 
have  only  one  or  two  rooms,  samples  of  which  can  be  found  in  free- 
trade  countries.  These  are  conditions  which  increase  crime,  so  that 
the  principle  of  protection  to  American  labor  has  a  moral  uplifting 
force  that  is  one  of  its  strongest  recommendations. 

Theodore  Justigb« 

PHILA0EI4PHIA,  October  91. 


Exhibit  N. 

dancosrs  op  tariff  revision — ^it8  evils  vividly  foreshadowed  by 
the  light  furnished  by  fast  experiences. 

[By  Theodore  Justice.] 

During  the  past  two  years  those  of  us  who  have  had  previous  ex- 
perience with  disastrous  tariff  revision  confess  to  some  uneasiness 
at  the  present  widespread  agitation  of  the  subject,  which  causes  in- 
creased anxiety  at  the  present  time.  This  subject  of  the  tariff  is 
illustrated  bv  ^sop^s  fable  of  the  dog  who  held  a  bone  in  his  mouth, 
and,  seeing  it  reflected  in  the  pool,  dropped  the  bone  and  grasped  at 
the  shadow,  and  "  in  grasping  at  the  shadow  lost  the  substance."  So 
it  may  be  with  those  who  are  agitating  the  subject  of  tariff  revision ; 
they  are  grasping  at  the  shadow  and  will  surely  lose  the  substance. 

Let  us,  then,  review  the  substance  which  is  likely  to  be  lost — ^^  the 

S resent  tariff  benefits."  In  the  first  place  we  find  that  during  the 
ecade  that  the  Dingley  tariff  act  has  been  in  existence  we  have  sold 
commodities  to  foreim  nations  far  beyond  our  purchases  of  them,  and 
this  has  created  a  balance  of  trade  of  about  $5,000,000,000,  averaging 
aimually  more  than  $500,000,000  on  commodities  alone.    Letters  01 
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credit,  foreign  exchange,  and  other  matters  which  enter  into  foreign 
trade  balances  are  not  matters  of  record  and  are  unknown  quantities, 
but  trade  in  commodities  is  a  record  of  the  tariff.  A  very  miportant 
part  of  the  substance  therefore  is  this  great  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favor,  which  in  this  time  of  panic  has  been  a  source  of  great  protec- 
tion to  the  nation.  Because  of  this  balance  of  trade  we  have  been 
enabled  to  draw  gold  from  abroad  in  a  i)erilous  emergency.  Over 
$100,000,000  in  gold  has  already  been  received  or  is  now  in  transit, 
and  this  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  relieving  an  acute  and  alarming 
situation. 

Then,  too,  the  tariff  has  piled  up  a  handsome  cash  Treasury  sur- 
plus of  several  hundred  million  dollars,  a  large  portion  of  which 
has  been  deposited  in  the  banks  for  the  use  of  our  people  during  this 
neriod  of  stringency.  This  again  has  aided  greatly  in  alleviating  the 
nnancial  distress. 

The  relief  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  beneficent  Dingley 
tariff  act  had  not  been  so  wisely  constructed. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  TRADE  BALANCE. 

Wall  street  to-day  puts  in  the  place  of  first  importance  the  balance 
of  trade  in  our  favor.  The  favorable  trade  balance,  payable  only  in 
gold,  not  only  protects  our  local  gold  supply,  but  also  brings  foreign 
ffold  here  in  a  lengthening  stream.  But  how  few  in  Wall  street  know 
tnat  the  Dingley  tariff  act  is  the  one  thing  mostly  'responsible  for 
that  balance  of  trade,  which  in  this  emergency  has  been  of  such  in- 
estimable service  to  us. 

Imagine  our  position  in  this  stringency  if  we  had  been  under  the 
Wilson  tariff  act,  which  created  a  treasury  deficit.  The  tieory  of 
that  act  was  that  it  would  increase  imports  so  enormously  that  it 
would  expand  the  revenue ;  but  in  reality  it  increased  imports  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  close  our  mills.  The  result  was  a  deficit,  and  in  time 
of  peace  Grover  Cleveland  had  to  issue  over  $260,000,000  of  govern- 
ment bonds  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Government !  Contrast  this 
with  the  present  handsome  Treasury  balance  which  the  Dingley 
Act  has  brought  to  us,  and  which  is  to  be  used  later  on  for  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Government,  such  as  the  building  up  of  the  naw,  the 
expenses  of  the  army,  the  Panama  Canal,  irrigation  of  arid  lands, 
and  other  public  improvements. 

If  the  Dingley  tariff  act  had  not  made  the  financial  position  of  the 
United  States  so  strong,  in  the  manner  heretofore  outlined,  the  pres- 
ent panic,  instead  of  being  a  passing  storm  from  which  I  believe  re- 
covery will  be  rapid,  in  my  humble  judgment  would  have  been  a 
panic  which  in  widespread  disaster  would  have  been  worse  than  any 
this  country  has  ever  known.  This  is  because  there  never  before  has 
been  a  time  when  industrial  activity  and  the  confidence  born  of  this 
activity  have  expanded  industrial  enterprises  to  such  an  extent  as  at 
the  present  time.  Credit  has  been  greatly  inflated,  and  business  is 
conducted  on  tokens  of  credit,  such  as  bank  checks  and  drafts,  so  that 
when  credit  vanishes,  as  it  has  recentlv,  nothing  is  left  in  the  way  of 
suitable  machinery  for  the  conduct  of  business  except  actual  money, 
the  supply  of  which  under  our  present  system  is  wholly  inadequate 
for  our  wants.  Business  has  outgrown  the  financial  facilities  for 
conducting  it. 
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More  of  the  substance  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  is  shown  when  we 
find  that  the  production  of  manufactures  in  the  past  year  has  reached 
the  enormous  total  of  fifteen  billion  dollars,  all  of  which  but  about  7 
per  cent  is  consumed  in  our  own  home  market,  the  greatest  in  the 
world.  If  we  had  to  export  our  manufactures,  we  would  not  only 
have  to  compete  with  goods  made  by  cheaper  foreign  labor,  but 
would  have  to  deduct  something  from  the  home  price  to  cover  for- 
eign profits  and  transportation.  Only  7  per  cent  of  these  fifteen 
billion  dollars'  worth  or  manufactures  is  exported  to  the  poorer  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  despite  the  notorious  fact  that  every  nation,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  has  a  home  price  and  an  export  price,  and  the 
latter  is  Tower  than  the  home  price.  This  is  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  steel  rails. 


Comparison  of  present  f,  o.  b,  mill  prices  uHth  domestic  and  export  prices  in 

principal  producing  countries  on  steel  rails. 


Great  Britain 

Germanj — 

France 

AustrJa-Hunsarj 

Uelgiuin 

United  States 


Home 
price. 


$31.00 
80.00 
81.00 
81.00 
80.00 
2B.00 


Export  price. 


$26.00 
24.00 
25.50 
25.50 
24.00 
26.00  to  20.00 


Difference. 


Perunt, 
20.07 
20.00 
18.00 
18.00 
20.00 
7.86 


protection's  benefits  go  to  labor. 

Another  one  of  the  features  of  the  substance  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
act  is  the  revelation  to  us  of  the  advantage  which  very  few  free  trad- 
ers ever  expected — ^that  is,  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  living,  an 
ever  present  and  eloquent  evidence  of  the  benefits  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  act.  Hon,  Seth  Low,  in  an  address  before  the  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  stated  "  that  he  had  grown  up  on  the 
tlieory  of  free  trade,''  but  that  he  must  admit  that  the  undeniable 
effect  of  a  protective  tariff  was  to  elevate  the  standard  of  living.  The 
laboring  classes  in  the  United  States  enjoy  a  degree  of  comfort  that 
io  not  within  the  reach  of  the  so-called  middle  classes  in  Europe.  This 
means  a  great  deal,  for  it  proves,  what  all  now  admit,  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  benefits  of  protection  go  to  labor.  The  evidence  oi  this 
is  shown  in  this  higher  standard  of  living,  which  makes  the  home 
market  take  93  per  cent  of  our  products.  It  is  claimed  by  would-be 
tariff  revisers  that  the  cost  of  living  under  a  protective  tariff  absorbs 
all  the  advantages  of  a  higher  wage  scale,  but  this  is  not  true,  and  the 
facts  are  quite  to  the  contrary.  This  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of 
the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  which  represent  the  accumulations 
of  labor.  In  1897  the  deposits  were  $1,983,000,000,  and  by  July,  1007, 
they  had  increased  to  $3,495,000,000,  an  increase  of  $1,512,000,000,  or 
76  per  cent. 

SAMUEL  GOMPERS  WILL  OBSERVE  THIS  FACT. 

The  Dingley  tariff  act  has  been  belied  as  a  high  Chinese  wall,  but 
ten  years  of  its  life  have  disproved  the  charge,  for  during  that  time 
imports  of  commodities  have  increased  87  per  cent.    It  was  said  that 
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we  never  could  sell  to  foreign  nations  unless  we  bought  from  them, 
but  sales  to  foreign  nations  during  the  life  of  the  Dingley  Act  have 
increased  80  per  cent,  and  under  it  we  have  piled  up  a  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favor,  which  since  1897,  as  previously  stated,  has  aver- 
aged over  $500,000,000  a  year,  and  has  aggregated  during  that  period 
about  $5,000,000,000.  Just  think  of  $5,000,000,000  more  commodities 
sold  to  foreigners  than  we  have  bought  of  them  in  only  ten  years! 
Don't  forget  this  when  you  think  of  tariff  revision. 

UNREASONING  UNREST. 

The  question  that  we  are  called  on  now  to  struggle  with  is  "  un- 
reasoning unrest "  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  people,  and,  t  regret  to 
have  to  say,  even  coming  at  times  from  those  who  are  tlie  greatest 
tariff  beneficiaries.  Unfortunatelv,  when  tariff  revision  comes  during 
periods  of  great  prosperity  we  reel  so  rich  that  we  believe  we  can 
shave  down  the  tariff  liberally  and  throw  away  its  advantages.  This 
unrest  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  McKinley  tariff  dur- 
ing Harrison's  administration,  when,  as  now,  we  had  prosperity  that 
was  the  wonder  of  the  world,  and  culminated  in  the  passage  of  the 
disastrous  Wilson  Act.  During  the  life  of  that  act  we  had  a  painful 
object  lesson,  which  resulted  aner  four  years  in  the  restoration  of  the 
best  features  of  the  McKinley  Act  in  1897,  for  the  Dingley  Act  is 
practically  the  McKinley  Act  perfected.  The  result  since  then  has 
oeen  that  we  have  had  a  decade  of  such  prosperity  as  the  world  has 
never  known;  such  prosperity  as  has  excited  the  envy  of  foreign 
nations,  some  of  whom  have  followed  our  tariff  example.  It  is  a  fact 
that  every  important  nation  of  Europe,  with  one  exception,  has  taken 
a  page  from  our  history  of  political  economy,  and  has  passed  pro- 
tective tariff  laws.  But  these  foreign  laws  are  not  like  our  own, 
which  was  constructed  with  a  view  to  raising  revenue,  with  such  in- 
cidental protedtion  as  was  possible  in  this  system.  The  foreim  na- 
tions, Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  France,  and  Germany,  have  adopted 
a  system  of  tariff  the  minimum  of  which  is  absolutely  protective. 
That  of  Germany,  for  instance,  is  for  protection,  with  incidental 
revenue,  and  in  many  cases  the  duties  are  prohibitive,  the  object 
being  to  secure  to  Germans  their  home  market  In  this  they  have 
gone  much  further  than  we  have,  for  in  many  features  their  tariffs  are 
actually  Cliinesc  walls,  which  ours  is  not,  for  we  find  that  during  the 
life  of  the  Dingley  Act  our  exports,  as  I  have  already  said,  have  in- 
creased 80  per  cent,  while  during  the  same  time  our  imports  have 
increased  87  per  cent.  Imports  nave  been  increasing  rather  more 
rapidly  than  the  exports,  showing,  as  previously  stated,  that  the 
Dingley  Act  is  not  a  high  Chinese  wall,  otherwise  the  $1,300,000,000 
of  imports  during  the  past  fiscal  year  could  not  have  come  in  over  the 
top  of  it. 

A  GOOD  THING — HOLD  ON  TO  rr. 

The  American  people  in  the  Dingley  Act  have  a  good  thing,  and 
they  should  hold  on  to  it  in  spite  of  the  feeding  of  ignorance  by  the 
agitators  for  tariff  reduction. 

If  you  analyze  the  arguments  of  the  tariff  revisionists,  you  will 
find  that  they  are  based  on  individual  selfishness,  and^  are  not  based 
on  the  public  good.    Each  party  desiring  tariff  revision  downward 
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hopes  for  the  purchase  of  some  particular  commodities  he  desires 
to  Duy  at  lower  prices,  regardless  of  the  injury  that  will  be  inflicted 
on  his  neighbors  who  produce  such  articles. 

Speaker  Cannon  is  the  clearing  house,  you  might  call  it,  of  all 
the  demands  for  tariff  revision.  The  first  to  apply  to  him  for  revision 
was  a  dairy  farmer,  who  wanted  the  tariff  revised  in  order  that  the 
wages  of  the  labor  he  employs  may  be  reduced.  He  claimed  that  the 
industrial  establishments  are  so  prosperous  that  they  draw  labor 
away  from^  the  farms,  greatly  to  this  particular  farmer's  inconven- 
ience. A  little  touch  of  hard  time^  he  said,  would  help  him.  When 
asked  if  he  does  not  know  that  tariff  revision  downward  would  closd\ 
the  mills  and  factories  and  make  hard  times,  he  admitted  that  that 
was  wherein  he  expected  his  advantage.  He  believed  that  as  lon^ 
as  people  live  they  will  want  his  milk,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to  seu 
his  milk  just  the  same,  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  able  to  hire 
cheaper  labor.  Asked  if  there  were  any  other  features  of  tariff 
revision  that  he  would  like,  he  stated  that  a  little  business  depression 
would  be  a  good  thing  in  many  ways,  as  it  would  lower  the  cost  of 
feed  for  cows.  He  was  sure  he  would  be  protected  against  this  falling 
price  of  milk  hj  the  necessity  of  people  to  buy  his  milk,  and  that  he 
thus  could  obtain  as  high  prices  for  his  product  during  depression 
as  he  does  now.  This  was  an  actual  statement  by  a  young  farmer 
who  was  at  school  when  the  Wilson  tariff  act  was  in  force,  and  his 
reasons  for  tariff  revision  are  fair  illustrations  of  what  is  wanted  by 
most  of  those  who  advise  tariff  revision. 

Even  Samuel  Gomjpers,  whose  salary  has  just  been  raised,  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  I  am  informed,  feels  that  the 
cost  of  living  has  gone  so  high  that  tariff  revision  would  lessen  this 
item  of  the  workingman's  expenses,  while  through  the  influence  of  the 
labor  unions  the  prevailing  wa^  scale  could  be  maintained.  The 
effect  of  organization,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  up 
wages  while  increasing  their  purchasing  power.  As  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  benefits  of  the  tariff  go  to  labor, 
it  is  surprising  that  you  find  the  labor  unions  indifferent  to  the 
threat  of  tariff  revision,  and  the  explanation  may  be  in  the  alleged 
views  of  Mr.  Oompers. 

THE  GLAMOR  FOR  FREE   HmES. 

But  the  most  astonishing  of  all  the  demands  that  come  to  us  for 
tariff  revision  is  that  which  comes  from  the  one  industry  which  has 

Sirofited  most  by  it.  I  allude  to  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  and  quote 
rom  the  figures  of  the  statistics  of  manufactures  of  Massachusetts 
taken  from  the  United  States  census  of  1905,  which  Mr.  William 
Whitman  has  ably  used  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  tariff  revi- 
sion, which  is  simply  unanswerable.^  There  is  no  industry  among 
the  ten  largest  in  that  State  that  has  increased  its  wages  to  its  opera- 
tives to  the  extent  of  the  boot  and  shoe  industry. 

During  the  years  between  1900  and  1905,  under  the  Dingley  Act, 
the  increase  paid  in  wa^  in  this  industry  was  nearly  five  and  one- 
half  million  dollars,  an  increase  of  about  20  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  boot  and  shoe  products^  during  these  five  years 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  industry  in  Massachusetts,  and  in 
spite  of  the  duty  increased  its  production  over  $27,000,000  between 
1900  and  1905,  an  increase  of  22  per  cent 
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We  also  find  that  the  imports  of  hides  were  not  impeded  by  the 
Dingley  Act,  but  have  increased  under  it,  being  38  per  cent  greater 
in  1905  than  in  1896.  before  the  Dingley  Act  was  passed. 

The  Dingley  Act  nas  not  prevented  the  export  of  sole  leather,  for 
this  has  increased  from  38,384,314  pounds  in  1897,  before  the  act  was 
passed,  to  44,107,054  pounds  in  1905,  an  increase  of  15  per  cent 

Boot  and  shoe  exports  in  1896,  before  the  Dinglev  Act  was  passed, 
were  1,141,033  pairs,  but  by  1905,  under  the  Dingley  Act,  they  had 
increased  to  6,672,221  pairs,  an  increase  of  400  per  cent.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  same  period  the  increase  was  only  20 
per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  boot  and  shoe  product  of  Massachusetts  was 
$122,135,081  in  1895,  and  had  reached  $144,294,145  in  1905,  an  in- 
crease of  18  per  cent.  This  is  some  more  of  the  substance  of  the 
Dingley  Act. 

Now,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  notwithstanding  that  16  per  cent  duty 
imposed  upon  the  25  per  cent  of  such  imported  hides  and  skins  as 
enter  into  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  which  is  so  bitterly 
complained  of  by  Massachusetts,  the  increase  in  the  average  value  per 
pair  between  1896  and  1904,  which  was  entirely  owing  to  the  25  per 
cent  increase  in  the  outside  price  of  leather,  was  only  17  cents  per 
pair.  To  have  kept  abreast  of  the  foreign  price  of  free  leather  35 
cents  per  pair  should  have  been  the  increased  cost.  This  has  occurred 
when  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  wages  paid  in  the 
United  States  to  boot  and  shoe  labor. 

When  we  consider  that  our  exports  of  leather  and  manufactures 
of  leather  amount  to  more  than  three  times  the  duty  upon  hides  and 
skins  imported,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  boot  and  shoe  makers 
would  desire  to  rip  up  the  tariff  with  all  its  harm  to  the  whole  country 
for  the  small  amount  of  16  per  cent  duty  collected  upon  the  hides  and 
skins  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  shoes. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  GAINED? 

Answer.  A  reduction  in  the  price  of  shoes  of  from  2  cents  to  6  cents 
per  pair,  to  offset  the  sure  injury  to  the  whole  nation.  For  this  much 
gain,  we  must  say  for  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  and  those  who 
advocate  their  cause,  it  is  a  magnificent  conception. 

Can  you  imagine  the  industry-destroying  scope  of  a  revised  tariff 
law  the  only  inspiration  for  which  comes  from  such  unspeakably 
selfish  tariff  revisers  as  those  whom  I  have  just  described  ? 

Such  a  revision  of  the  Dingley  Act,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  will  do 
even  more  harm  to  the  whole  American  people  than  the  injury  that 
was  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  Wilson  tar  in  act.  Measured  by  pe- 
cuniary losses,  the  cost  to  the  nation  of  that  act,  which  was  a  revi- 
sion of  the  McKinley  law,  was  greater  than  the  whole  cost  of  the 
civil  war. 

Unless  you  are  alert  to  head  off  the  growth  and  spread  of  this 
vicious  demand  for  tariff  revision,  which  has  no  other  recommenda- 
tion than  that  of  cheapness,  the  consequences  are  sure  to  be  followed 
by  stupendous  opportunities  for  evil. 

As  Senator  Penrose  has  explained,  the  leading  politicians  of  the 
country  who  will  write  the  next  Republican  platiorm  are  in  a  re- 
ceptive mood;  they  have  their  ears  to  the  ground,  as  it  were,  and 
their  action  will  be  the  reflection  of  the  sentiment  of  the  people  as 
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they  understand  it.  Free  expressions  of  what  you  thoroughly  be- 
lieve as  to  the  harm  that  will  befall  the  repeal  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
act  will  play  a  big  part  in  determining  legislative  enactment. 

With  these  views  before  us  of  those  who  wish  to  revise  the  tariflf, 
can  we  wonder  at  Speaker  Cannon's  hesitation  to  open  the  subject, 
for  if  the  demands  of  all  the  tariflf  revisers  were  listened  to  we  woula 
have  sudi  confusion  in  our  tariflf  law  as  would  paralyze  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  as  never  before. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  TARIFF  TINKERING. 

Congress  has  been  described  as  a  sounding  board,  a  cave  that  echoes, 
an  assembly  of  graphophones  repeating  what  is  talked  into  them  by 
tlieir  constituents.  They  are  amenable  to  public  opinion,  and  if  those 
who  now  want  the  tariff  revised  were  all  to  be  listened  to  we  would 
have  such  a  jumble  as  would  be  impossible  to  describe.  The  ruinous 
worsted  clause  of  the  law  of  1883  would  be  nothing  to  the  possibilities 
of  error.  The  result  of  tariff  revision  in  1883  and  1894  showed  you 
what  to  expect  next  time. 

The  imagination  is  hardly  capable  of  taking  in  the  scope  of  the  dis- 
aster that  may  result  to  the  American  people.  You  manufacturers  of 
wool  of  all  industrial  classes  should  fiffht  to  death  every  suggestion 
of  tariff  revision.  You  do  not  need  to  oe  told  what  its  consequences 
will  be.    You  already  know  by  experience. 

Fortimately,  members  of  Congress  are  amenable  to  public  opinion, 
and  that  is  the  reason  why  you  can  not  expect  representatives  of  dis- 
tricts whose  interests  are  attacked  to  look  with  favor  on  any  proposal 
that  exposes  our  present  prosperity  to  risk  the  renewal  of  such  Dusi- 
ness  disturbance  as  now  prevail,  simply  as  the  result  of  financial 
fright  We  have  now  the  best  tariff  law  we  have  ever  had,  and  none 
of  us  will  ever  see  anything  better.  It  should  not  be  opened  for  re- 
viaon  to  the  extent  of  crossing  a  "  t "  or  dotting  an  "  i,"  for  it  will  get 
away  from  its  friends  in  some  features,  as  did  the  Dingley  Act,  for 
Governor  Dingley  was  powerless  to  prevent  the  ridiculous  duty  upon 
ancient  art  from  finding  a  place  in  his  bill. 

In  view  of  this,  what  weight  would  the  recommendations  of  a  tariff 
conunission  have  with  Congressmen?  A  tariff  commission  is  recom- 
mended by  the  American  i&ciprocal  Tariff  League,  whose  name  is  a 
close  counterfeit  of  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League,  which 
should  have  your  generous  financial  support,  as  it  is  always  fighting 
out  on  the  starmish  line  of  your  bsst  derenders'  army.  The  work  of 
the  latter  is  to  build  up  American  industries ;  the  effect  of  the  work 
of  the  American  Eeciprocal  Tariff  League  is  tending  to  break  them 
down.  Beware  of  their  recommendations  for  a  tariff  commission,  as 
you  Imow  how  of  old  the  world  was  advised  to  beware  of  gift-bearing 
Greeks. 

In  view  of  what  he  knows  of  the  selfish  nature  of  those  who  want 
the  tariff  immediately  revised,  is  it  any  wonder  that  Speaker  Cannon 
should  be  impressed  at  this  time  with  the  danger  of  ripping  up  the 
tariff,  and  that  in  his  recent  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Sixtieth 
Congress  he  should  have  advised  that : 

Tinkerinir  with  the  tariff  is  an  flbomlnatlon,  because  I  believe  it  must  inevit- 
ably disturb  business  conditions  all  over  the  country,  and  that  it  is  better  to 
suffer  some  disadvantages  from  certain  schedules  that  may  now  be  too  high,  ot 
too  low,  rather  than  bring  on  the  general  disturbance,  which,  I  believe,  would 
accompany  wholesale  tariff  legislation. 
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Exhibit  O. 

[From  the  American  Boononilst,  NoTember  6,  1008.] 
BEPLY  BY  THEODORE  JUSTICE. 

The  comment  of  Mr.  Theodore  Justice,  of  Philadelphia,  convicts 
Mr.  Miles  of  a  degree  of  ignorance  that  should  disqnnlirjr  any  and  all 
views  he  might  entertain  on  the  subject  of  adequate  tariff  protection. 
Mr.  Justice  writes: 

Philadelphia,  October  tS,  1908, 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  2l8t  instant  I  would  say  that  H.  E.  Miles  has  been 
denounced  by  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  as  a  man  of  free-trade  tendencies,  who  disbelieves  in  protection 
that  wiU  protect.  He  calls  himself  a  protectionist,  but  he  is  of  the  kind  that 
believes  in  protection  that  does  not  protect. 

Mr.  Miles  misrepresents  the  men  who  framed  the  Dlngley  Act  when  he  eaya 
that  "  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  could  conceive  of  no  under- 
lying principle  for  measuring  rates  of  duty  upon  imports  on  lines  that  will 
protect."  He  may  have  described  some  Democrats  on  that  committee  when  he 
said :  "  If  anyone  down  in  my  district  wants  anything,  I  get  it  for  him,  and 
I  get  all  I  can,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it."  This  latter  is  the  way  in  which 
the  Wilson  Act  was  constructed.  It  was  owing  to  this  that  Grover  Cleveland 
refused  to  sign  the  bill  and  denounced  it  as  perfidious.  There  was  never  any 
more  conscientious  consideration  of  schedules  than  that  given  by  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  Mr.  Dingley*s  committee,  who  always  asked  experts  for  their 
opinion  as  to  how  much  duty  was  to  be  imposed  on  competing  articles  to  protect 
the  American  producer  so  that  he  would  not  lose  his  Job  through  excessive 
importations  at  prices  that  would  undersell  American  labor  and  open  the  home 
market  to  foreigners  who  possessed  advantages  in  the  way  of  cheaper  labor 
and  cheaper  material. 

If  Mr.  Miles  has  in  mind  the  present  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  which 
he  denounces  as  incompetent,  there  Is  all  the  more  reason  why  there  should  be 
no  tariff  revision  by  that  committee.  But,  to  return  to  the  Dlngley  Act  for 
evidence  that  Mr.  Dlngley  and  the  majority  of  his  committee  desired  to  construct 
the  present  tariff  act  on  lines  that  would  protect  American  labor,  I  have  only 
to  refer  to  the  printed  testimony  given  by  myself  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  January,  1897,  relating  to  Schedule  K,  wool  and  woolens. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  had  several  years'  experience  with  free  wool, 
and  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  manufactures  of  wool,  one>thlrd 
of  which  was  avoided  by  undervaluation.  The  result  was  that  the  wool- 
growing  industry  was  being  rapidly  annihilated.  The  mills  were  closed,  and 
there  was  no  market  for  wool  nor  employment  for  men  who  manufactured 
wool.  Free  wool  poured  into  the  country  in  anticipation  of  the  restoration  of 
wool  duties,  so  that  the  largest  importation  took  place  in  the  last  year  of  the 
Wilson  Act  of  free  wool  that  ever  occurred  In  the  history  of  the  country  at  a 
time  when  the  mills  were  idle  and  there  was  no  immediate  use  for  it  here. 
The  same  thing  occurred  with  regard  to  manufactures  of  wool,  which  were 
coming  here  from  England,  where  the  scale  of  wages  was  less  than  half  of 
the  American  scale,  and  from  Germany,  where  the  scale  of  wages  was  only 
one-third  of  the  American  scale.  In  constructing  his  bill  Mr.  Dlngley  sought 
information  as  to  how  much  duty  should  be  imposed  on  im|)orted  manufactures 
of  wool  that  would  cover  the  difference  in  wages,  100  per  cent  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  in  E^ngland  and  200  per  cent  higher  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Germany,  and  the  duties  were  imposed  upon  manufactures  of  wool 
first  to  the  extent  of  four  times  the  duty  upon  1  pound  of  unwashed  wool,  for 
it  took  on  the  average  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  similar  to  the  maximum 
grade  of  American  unwashed  wool,  to  make  1  pound  of  cloth. 

This  was  not  protection  to  the  manufacturer;  this  was  simply  protection  to 
the  woolgrower;  and  the  nation  recorded  its  approval  of  the  question  of  ^e 
duty  upon  American  wool  when  it  elected  President  McKinley,  Now,  to  begin 
with,  Mr.  Dlngley  took  the  duty  which  the  manufacturer  had  to  pay  upon 
wool  as  the  first  item  to  be  considered,  which  was  of  no  sort  of  protection  to 
the  manufacturer;  It  was  wholly  protection  to  the  woolgrower,  and  it  was 
to  compensate  the  American  manufacturer  for  the  duty  which  he  paid  upon 
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Imported  wool.  This  having  been  settled,  Mr.  Dingley  then  took  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  protection  to  the  labor  employed  by  the  American  woolen  mniiu- 
fiicturer,  and  with  wages  here  three  times  as  high  as  in  Germany  he  Imposed 
snflicient  dnties  upon  imported  manufactures  of  wool  to  cover  the  difference  in 
wages  between  the  American  scale  and  the  lowest  competing  European  scale, 
which  is  Germany,  which,  as  previonsly  stated,  paid  33  cents  for  service  which 
in  the  United  States  cost  $1. 

Now,  this  was  the  practice  of  the  Dingley  committee  when  they  constructed 
the  present  tariff  act  Wages  at  that  time  were  low,  because  the  home  market, 
by  the  Wilson  Act,  had  been  given  to  foreigners  by  reason  of  inadequate  pro- 
tection. By  reason  of  the'  activity  in  the  woolen  manufacturing  industry 
under  the  Dingley  Act,  wages  have  increased  over  20  per  cent,  so  that  what 
was  adequate  protection  to  American  labor  in  1S97  is  inadequate  protection 
tn  190S,  and  in  proof  of  this  look  at  the  large  volume  of  imports  of  manu- 
factures of  wool  which  have  been  coming  in  at  the  Dingley  duties;  goods 
every  pound  of  which  should  be  made  in  America  by  American  labor. 
Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  Act  is  not  a  "great,  high  Chinese  wall"  or  a  pro- 
hibitive tariff;  otherwise  the  enormous  quautlttoH  of  lm|K>rted  woolens  could 
not  come  over  the  top  of  it.  The  woolens  that  are  imported  are  high-priced 
woolens,  which  are  luxuries  and  are  worn  only  by  the  wealthy  classes,  and 
do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  price  of  clothing  to  the  laboring  classes,  which 
is  cheaper  and  contains  more  pure  wool  and  less  shoddy  than  any  clothing 
worn  by  labor  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Recently  the  French  Government  sent  a  commission  into  the  United  States  to 
investigate  the  question  of  clothing  manufacturing,  where  they  found  suits  of 
clothing  of  three  pieces,  made  of  pure  American  wool,  for  $12  and  $15  a  suit 
that  were  better  made  and  better  tailored  than  any  ready-made  clothing  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

Messrs.  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  who  at  the  same  time  had  woolen  mills  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States,  have  recently  declared  that  the  clothes  worn 
by  the  laboring  classes  in  Europe  are  so  poorly  made,  and  contain  so  much 
shoddy,  that  they  would  be  scorned  by  the  laboring  classes  in  the  United  States, 
who  are  the  best  clothed  of  any  laboring  class  in  the  world,  and,  quality  for 
quality,  are  as  cheaply  clothed. 

Schedule  K,  wool  and  woolens,  was  the  most  scientifically  constructed  of  all 
the  schedules  of  the  tariff  act.  It  was  arrived  at  after  a  careful  examination 
by  experts,  who  showed  the  labor  cost  of  growing  and  manufacturing  wool.  In 
some  instances  the  duties  imposed  upon  stockings,  while  high  enough  to  cover 
the  difference  in  wages  when  the  Dingley  Act  was  passed,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  20  per  cent  in  wages  since  paid  to  American  stocking  manufacturers,  those 
duties  In  1007  and  lOOS  were  inadequate,  and  mills  that  were  running  and  manu- 
facturing stockings  during  the  first  three-fourths  of  the  life  of  the  Dingley  Act 
tre  now  idle  because,  owing  to  the  increase  in  American  wages,  the  labor  cost 
to-day  is  greater  than  the  duty,  and  the  goods  are  coming  from  Germany.  This 
tpplles  also  to  the  cotton  stockings,  on  which  the  raw  material  is  free,  so  that 
the  case  Is  narrowed  down  to  the  simple  one  of  the  question  of  enough  duty  to 
cover  the  difference  between  German  and  American  wages,  the  latter  being  200 
per  cent  higher  than  the  former  for  the  same  service. 

Theodore  Justice. 


Exhibit  P. 

ARE  THE  WOOLEN  SCHEDULES  "  BEYOND  ALL  REASON  ?" 

Having  apparently  joined  the  ranks  of  the  tariff  "  reformers,"  Mr. 
Peter  B.  Worrell,  in  a  letter  to  the  American  Economist,  contributes 
his  mite  toward  the  grand  total  of  sentiment  for  a  material  reduction 
of  the  rates  of  duty  on  competitive  imports.  Mr.  Worrall  is  a  large 
importer  of  woolen  fabrics  from  England.  Doubtless  he  would  like 
to  swell  the  volun^  of  such  imports.  This  he  could  do  if  the  tariff  on 
woolen  textiles  were  to  be  so  pared  down  as  to  make  it  easier  for  Brad- 
ford woolens  to  undersell  American  woolens  in  the  American  market. 
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So  it  seems  quite  natural  that  Mr.  Worrall  should  be  convinced  that 
the  present  rates  of  duty  are  "  beyond  all  reason." 

However,  this  is  wholly  a  matter  of  opinion.  Much  depends  upon 
the  point  oi  view  in  these  matters.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  Mr.  Worrall 
was  extremely  active  in  opposing  the  provisions  of  the  German  trade 
agreement  whereunder  German  exporters  were  vouchsafed  the  privi- 
lege of  undervaluing  their  consignments  to  the  American  market  on 
the  peculiar  pretext  that  such  goods  were  manufactured  "  for  export 
only,"  or  were  sold  in  the  German  market  in  limited  Quantities.  We 
remember  how  vigorously  Mr.  Worrall  antagonizea  the  "export 
price  "  privilege,  and  how  active  he  was  in  promoting  a  strong  pro- 
test against  the  consummation  of  the  German  agreement  The  pro- 
visions of  the  German  trade  agreement  having  been  extended  .to 
Great  Britain,  woolens  from  Bradford  were  included  in  the  "  export 
price  "  privilege.  Presto !  The  German  trade  agreement  ceased  to  be 
obnoxious;  Mr.  Worrall  and  his  coworkers  lost  interest  in  the  subject. 

Now,  we  find  the  gentleman  going  a  step  farther  and  denouncing 
the  whole  range  of  tariff  duties  on  woolen  textiles  as  "  beyond  all 
reason."  Claiming  to  be  still  a  protectionist,  though  greatly  inter- 
ested in  receiving  loreiffn  woolens  on  the  most  favorable  tariff  ternois 
possible  of  attainment,  Mr.  Worrall  argues  for  a  substantial  decrease 
of  duties  alike  on  woolens  and  on  wool.  His  letter  on  this  subject  has 
been  submitted  in  advance  of  publication  to  two  high  authorities  on 
woolens  and  wools,  and  their  replies  are  printed  concurrently.  In 
this  interesting  joint  debate  Mr.  Worrall  speaks  for  the  importer; 
Messrs.  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  formerly  of  England,  but  now  Ameri- 
can manufacturers,  speak  for  the  domestic  woolen  industry ;  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Justice,  senior  in  a  house  of  widely  known  wool  merchants, 
speaks  for  the  woolgrowers  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  an  important  and  a  valuable  sjonposium  of  facts  and  argu- 
ments which  promise  to  be  of  use  when  Schedule  K  shall  be  under 
consideration  by  the  tariff  revisers  of  the  Sixty-first  Congress.  So  it 
may  turn  out  that  Mr.  Worrall  periormed  a  real  public  service  when 
he  evoked  two  such  strong  and  convincing  presentments  of  the  tariff 
question  as  those  embodied  in  the  letters  of  Messrs.  Steel  and  Justice. 

Again,  we  remark  that  much  depends  upon  the  point  of  view.  If 
Congress  shall  deem  it  wise  to  encourage  and  promote  a  lar^r  im- 
portation of  foreign  fabrics  produced  by  labor  paid  one-third  (in 
Germany)  and  one-half  (in  Great  Britain)  the  wages  paid  in  similar 
lines  of  production  in  the  United  States,  and  thus  turn  over  to  for- 
eigners an  additional  quantity  of  work  that  should  be  done  by 
Americans  for  Americans — as  was  the  case  in  the  period  of  reduced 
tariff  on  woolens,  1895-1897,  which  Mr.  Steel  pomts  out — ^then  we 
shall  see  Mr.  Worrall's  hopes  come  to  fruition  in  such  an  all-round 
lowering  of  duties  as  will  bring  joy  to  the  importer  and  the  foreign 
manufacturer  and  corresponding  depression  among  American  mill 
owners  and  wage-earners. 

TRUTH  AS  TO  WOOUJK  OUTIES — COMPLETE  ANSWER  TO  THE  CONTENTION 
THAT  PRESENT  RATES  ARE  "  BEYOND  ALL  REASON." 

An  interesting  discussion  and  one  which  should  be  productive  of 
good  in  bringing  out  facts  relative  to  the  tariff  duties  on  wool  and 
manufactures  ox  wool  has  followed  the  recent  publication  in  the 
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American  Economist  of  a  letter  from  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  editorial  comments  thereon.  Taking  exception  to 
some  statements  in  the  letter,  and  the  comments,  Mr.  Peter  fe.  Wor- 
rall,  member  of  a  large  importing  house  which  d.eals  also  in  domestic 
textiles,  writes  as  follows: 

New  York,  October  16, 1908. 
Editor  The  American  Economist. 

Gentlemen  :  In  your  issue  of  September  25,  a  copy  of  which  a  friend  was 
good  enough  to  send  me,  I  find  an  article  beaded,  *'Tnriff  on  woolens,*"  and 
incorporated  in  this  a  letter  signed  by  Messrs.  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

This  article  should  have  been  answered  sooner.  Where  misstatements  are 
made  in  public  print,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  those  who  are  attacked  to  be 
permitted  to  publish.  In  the  same  issue,  an  answer  to  them. 

Regarding  the  statement  made  by  Messrs.  E.  T.  Steel  &  Ck).,  I  have  no  apology 
to  make  when  saying :  **  The  importers  of  textile  goods  to  this  country  expect 
much  from  the  Government  in  the  way  of  tariff  revision;"  also,  "that  the 
tariff  imposed  on  woolen  goods  is  beyond  all  reason ;  and  that  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Congress  will  be  compelled  to  make  radical  changes  in  the  schedules,  no 
matter  what  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  in  favor  of  their  maintenance."  The 
above  Is  my  belief,  based  as  It  is  upon  the  statements  made  by  those  who  are 
expected  to  take  over  the  administration  of  our  Government  on  the  4th  of  next 
March. 

They  also  make  me  say :  **  The  duty  on  wool  is  sure  to  be  taken  off,  and  com- 
mon-sense revision  on  all  textile  schedules  must  be  one  of  the  features  of  next 
year's  legislation." 

The  former  part  of  this  statement  is  incorrect.  I  did  not  say  the  duty  on 
wool  would  be  taken  off,  as  I  do  not  believe  it  will  or  should  be,  if  our  system 
of  general  protection  is  to  continue. 

My  opinion  of  the  present  tariff  on  woolen  and  worsted  goods  is  that  it  is 
unfair,  based  as  it  is  on  the  statement  made  in  18SS  by  190  woolen  and  worsted 
mills  and  110  merchants  that  "  it  takes  4  pounds  of  wool  to  make  a  pound  of 
cloth."  On  clothing  wools  this  protects  the  manufacturer  by  a  compensatory 
duty  of  44  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  on  this  class  of  wool  in  the  grease  being  11 
cents  per  pound.  On  this  compensatory  basis  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  was  made, 
and  the  same  has  been  continued  in  the  Dingley  tariff  bill.  This  compensatory 
duty  I  believe  to  be  absolutely  wrong,  as  it  does  not  take  4  pounds  of  wool  to 
make  a  pound  of  cloth,  and  the  manufacturers  of  these  fabrics  know  that  as 
well  as  I  do.  Hence  there  was  concealed  in  this  compensatory  duty  a  large 
measure  of  protection  which  I  do  not  think  was  intended.  Messrs.  E.  T.  Steel 
&  Go.  may  not  know  that  under  the  operation  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  and 
before  that  bill  went  out  of  existence  the  importation  of  English  worsteds  was 
almost  completely  stopped  on  those  goods  which  were  imported  to  sell  under  that 
act,  but  large  quantities  were  gotten  out  in  1897  by  those  who  expected  a  rein- 
statement of  the  duty  on  wool,  as  well  as  the  unfair  compensatory  duty.  We 
ourselves  reaped  a  large  benefit  from  this  expectation. 

Regarding  further  the  statement  that  I  was  said  to  have  made,  **  the  duty  on 
wool  is  sure  to  be  taken  off,"  this,  as  I  said  before,  is  absolutely  incorrect,  and 
if  Mr.  Wilson  were  alive  he  would  tell  you  I  begged  him,  when  the  Wilson  bill 
was  l)elng  constructed,  to  put  a  duty  of  not  less  than  6  cents  a  pound  on  clothing 
wool  and  give  us  at  the  same  time  a  proper  compensatory  duty,  as  I  believe 
Willie  the  present  system  of  protection  prevails  in  the  United  states  the  grower 
of  wool  has  just  as  much  right  to  be  protected  as  any  other  industry,  wool  being 
his  finished  product;  but  I  do  believe  that  the  duty  on  wool  should  be  very 
materially  reduced. 

To  show  that  the  extreme  duties  on  wool  imposed  by  the  Dingley  tariff  bill 
ba?e  not  very  seriously  increased  the  yield,  I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  statement : 

Id  1896  the  yield  in  this  country  of  scoured  wool  was  115,000,000  pounds.  In 
1907,  after  ten  years*  duty  of  11  cents  a  pound  on  clothing  wool,  we  managed  to 
produce  130,000,000  pounds  of  scoured  wool.  This  increase  is  only  a  moderate 
one,  compered  with  the  increased  prices  the  wage-earning  population  of  the 
country  have  had  to  pay  in  the  purchase  of  their  clothing,  which  represents 
an  enormous  amount  of  money,  partly  in  order  to  give  the  wool  growers  the 
protection  they  have  had  under  the  Dingley  tariff  bill. 
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Regarding  the  Btatement  made  about  wearing  clothing  of  "  shoddy  and  other 
inferior  njaterlul,"  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  Messrs.  E.  T.  Steel  &  Co.  to 
the  fact  that  a  $12  suit  under  the  Wilson  bill  is  now  about  $16,  and  a  $15  suit 
of  the  Wilson  taritf  bill  Is  now  about  $20.  Messrs.  E.  T.  Steel  &  Co.  may  know 
better  than  I  do  whether  the  wages  of  the  workers  in  the  worsted  and  woolen 
mills  have  increased  proportionately. 

Messrs.  E.  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  resuming,  state :  "  The  latter  part  of  Mr.  WorraU*8 
statement  explains  his  desire  for  lower  duties  as  a  business  proposition."  This 
inference  is  absolutely  incorrect,  as  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,  nor  have  I 
had,  of  reentering  the  business  of  importing  English  worsteds  into  the  United 
States,*  because  I  believe  on  the  basis  of  free  wool,  or  on  the  basis  of  taxed 
wool  and  a  proper  compensatory  duty  on  goods  based  on  whatever  the  dnty  on 
wool  may  be,  that  a  clean-cut  protective  doty  of  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  would 
not  permit  an  importer  to  boy  goods  in  the  Bradford  market  and  market  them 
here  at  a  profit  on  the  basis  of  the  above-named  duty ;  as  I  firmly  believe  that 
first-class  manufacturing  concerns  like  the  Wanskock  Company  can  produce 
goods  at  a  lower  price  than  we  could  import  them,  providing,  of  course,  tluit 
tiliey  were  on  the  same  basis  as  the  English  manufacturers  as  to  dyestuffs 
and  other  things,  apart  from  wool,  that  go  to  make  a  finished  piece  of  worsted. 
I  come  to  this  conclusion  from  the  fact  that  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  with  its 
duty  of  40  and  50  per  cent  prevented  the  continuation  of  the  importation  of 
English  worsteds  as  a  profitable  business. 

In  the  statement  following  Messrs.  E.  T.  Steel  ft  Co.*s  letter  in  your  valuable 
pnper,  you  say :  "  We  had  a  trial  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  on  manu- 
factures of  wool,  with  free  raw  material,  under  the  Wilson  Act,  and  our  mills 
were  closed,  because  with  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  the  payment  of  one- 
third  of  which  was  avoided  by  undervaluation,  the  American  people  were  sup- 
plied with  clothing  made  by  foreign  mills,  and  the  custom-house  valuation  of 
imports  affords  no  idea  of  the  amount  imported  because  of  undervaluation." 

I  am  rather  ashamed  of  you  for  having  made  this  statement,  because  If  it 
was  written  by  anyone  who  had  had  experience,  or  knew  the  character  of  the 
people  who  invoiced  these  goods  to  the  United  States,  such  as  Messrs.  A.  &  S. 
Henry  ft  Co.,  Charles  Senion  ft  Co.,  L.  M.  Hardy  &  Co.,  and  other  houses  of 
Bradford,  England,  to  say  nothing  of  the  concerns  who  received  the  goods  here^ 
they  must  have  known  that  the  statement  made  as  to  the  undervaluation  of 
these  goods  was  absolutely  untrue.  Further,  if,  as  you  say,  the  goods  were 
undervalued  one-third,  it  would  mean  that  the  duty  was  only  paid  on  66§  per 
cent  of  the  proper  value  of  the  goods,  which  would  of  course  have  reduced  the 
duties  by  one-third ;  and  it  may  even  seem  a  little  strange  to  you  that  under 
these  circumstances,  with  the  above-named  advantage,  we  were  still  prevented 
from  importing  this  class  of  goods  profitably. 

Messrs.  Steel  say  in  their  letter :  "  So  far  as  the  use  of  shoddy  Is  concerned, 
£3ngland,  in  whose  goods  we  believe  Mr.  WorralVs  firm  principally  deals,  etc." 
We  be^  to  advise  Messrs.  Steel  ft  Co.  that  we  do  not  now,  and  have  never  within 
the  ntwrly  forty  years  which  Mr.  Worrall  has  been  connected  with  the  firm, 
imported  goods  made  of  shoddy,  which  of  course  Messrs.  Steel  &  Co.  must  have 
known,  as  our  goods  were  constantly  coming  into  competition  with  their  Impor- 
tations during  the  time  they  were  importers  of  worsteds,  and  also  afterwards, 
when  they  had  gone  Into  the  manufacturing  business.  It  may  also  be  of  Interest 
to  I^Iossrs.  Steel  &  Co.  to  know  that  more  than  five-eighths  of  our  present  busi- 
ness is  in  domestic-made  goods. 

I  also  beg  to  take  issue  with  Mr.  Steel,  or  rather  your  digest  of  what  Mr. 
Steel  was  supposed  to  have  stated,  that  "  the  American  workman  is  more  eco- 
nomically clothed  than  any  other  workman  in  the  world."    This  I  do  not  believe. 

I  regret  very  much  to  have  taken  up  so  much  space  with  this  reply,  but  I 
trust  you  will  consider  it  of  enough  importance  to  print  in  its  entirety. 
Yours,   very  respectfully, 

P.  B.  WOBBALL. 
REPLY  OP  EDWARD  STEEL  A  CO. 

In  order  that  all  sides  of  the  controversy  may  be  heard  concur- 
rently, we  have  furnished  Edward  Steel  &  Co.  a  copy  of  the  above 
letter  of  Mr.  Worrall.  It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  WorralPs  conten- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  woolen  fabrics  imported  in  the  Wilson- 
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Gorman  tariff  period  and  as  to  what  he  is  pleased  to  consider  the 
"  unreasonable "  excess  of  the  duties  on  woolens  is  sharply  antag- 
onized.   Edward  Steel  &  Co.  reply  as  follows : 

Phujidelphia,  October  27,  1908, 
Editob  Amehigan  Economist. 

Dear  Sib:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  letter  of  Mr.  Peter  B.  Worrall 
of  October  16,  referring  to  a  previous  letter  of  onrs. 

I  note  Mr.  Worrairs  opinion  '*that  the  tariff  imposed  on  woolen  goods  is 
beyond  all  reason."  If  I  understand  the  Republican  policy  in  regard  to  tariff, 
it  is  that  of  protection  to  American  industries,  and  that  it  is  not  "  beyond  all 
reason  "  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  a  considerable  value  of  woolen  and  worsted 
goods  is  still  imported  to  the  United  States.  The  present  rates  of  duty  of  Sched- 
ule K  (wool  and  woolens)  are  absolutely  not  any  more  than  necessary  to  enable 
the  clothing  materials  worn  by  American  citizens  to  be  mnde  in  their  own 
country  in  preference  to  abroad,  which  condition  would  be  precisely  reversed 
by  any  material  reduction  In  duties. 

The  seemingly  high  rates  of  duty  on  fabrics  made  of  wool  are  rendered  neces- 
sary particularly  on  account  of  the  much  lower  wages  paid  in  Europe,  especially 
on  the  Continent,  as  compared  with  wages  in  corresiK>nding  industries  in  this 
country.  In  England  the  wages  are  less  than  one-half  as  much  as  are  paid 
in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  Continent  would  average  not  much  over  one- 
third  the  wages  paid  to  American  work  people. 

By  the  operatiun  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  which,  if  I  recollect  correctly,  im- 
posed a  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  manufactures  of  wool  and  provided 
for  free  wool,  the  woolen  industry  in  this  country  was  completely  prostrated; 
mills  were  closed,  work  people  living  on  charity,  while  during  the  same  period 
of  time  foreign  mills  were  rushed  to  their  utmost  caimcity  to  supply  the  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States,  which  were  inundated  with  enormous  quantities  of 
manufactured  goods.  In  addition  large  stocks  of  wool,  shoddy,  and  wastes 
were  sent  over  here,  and  such  was  the  plethora  of  foreign  manufactured  goods, 
wool,  etc.,  that  it  was  some  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  Dingley  duties 
before  the  country  was  able  to  digest  this  immense  superabundauce,  and  in 
that  way  materially  delayed  the  time  for  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry 
and  the  woolgrowers  to  benefit  by  the  Dingley  duties. 

Mr.  Worrall  states  as  follows :  "  E.  T.  Steel  &  Co.  may  not  know  that  under 
the  operation  of  the  Wilson  tariff  bill,  before  that  bill  went  out  of  existence, 
the  importation  of  English  worsteds  was  almost  completely  stopped  on  those 
goods  which  were  imported  to  sell  under  that  act"  This  is  entirely  a  mistake 
of  Mr.  Worrall.  The  fact  is  that  immediately  on  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill  the  importations  of  wool  and  its  products,  both  manufactured  and 
onmanufactured,  increased  tremendously,  as  you  will  note  by  the  f fallowing 
official  figures.    (See  p.  512  of  Statistical  Abstract  of  United  States  for  1907.) 

The  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  for 
the  years  1895, 1806,  and  1897,  the  only  three  full  years  under  the  Wilson  tariff 
act,  were  as  follows : 

1895 $36,  460,  251 

1896 48,  332,  533 

1897 48,  870,  535 

-1 

Total 133, 672, 319 

Average 44,  557,  439 

It  will  be  noticed  that  for  the  year  ending  1895,  which  was  not  quite  a  full 
year,  but  the  first  under  the  Wilson  Act,  the  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool 
were  $36,469,251,  which,  in  contrast  with  the  average  of  $17,421,270,  the  average 
for  the  first  ten  years  of  the  Dingley  Act,  shows  that  Mr.  Worrall  is  under  a 
wrong  impression  as  to  the  quantity  of  manufactures  of  wool  imported  under 
the  first  year  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act. 

The  following  gives  the  importations  of  manufactures  of  wool  for  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  Dingley  Act : 

1898 $13, 230,  873 

18!)9 ^—  13,  078,  852 

1000 15,  620, 495 

1901 14,  729, 450 
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1902 rie.  977, 872 

1903 19, 302, 007 

1004 17. 632,  313 

1005 18, 021, 042 

1006 22,  353, 591 

1007 22, 357, 206 


Total 174, 212, 701 


ATerage 17, 421, 270 

You  will  notice  that  In  the  last  three  years  of  the  Wilson  Act  the  Imports 
of  manufactures  of  wool  reached  the  large  figures  of  $133,672,319,  and  when 
this  Is  contrasted  with  $174,212,701  for  a  period  of  ten  years  (more  than  three 
times  the  length  of  the  period  of  the  Wilson  Act),  with  only  $40,500,000  increase 
In  the  quantity  of  goods  Imported,  you  must  find  ample  confirmation  of  my 
statement  that  under  inadequate  protection  of  the  Wilson  Act  the  country  was 
flooded  with  goods,  while  our  mills  were  Idle. 

Another  thought  suggested  by  these  figures  showing  $174,212,701  worth  of 
imported  manufactures  of  wool,  all  of  which  could  be  made  in  America  by 
American  labor.  Is  that  the  Dlngley  Act  Is  not  a  prohibitory  tariff;  otherwise 
this  enormous  quantity  of  manufactures  of  wool  would  not  have  been  imported. 

As  regards  the  comparative  price  of  clothing  under  the  operation  of  the  Wilson 
bill  and  under  the  present  Dlngley  tariff,  I  can  say  without  successful  contra-, 
diction  that  clothing  was  never  so  cheap  In  this  country  as  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  the  consumer  gets  more  for  his  money  than  at  any  previous  era.  This 
Is  proven  conclusively  by  the  fact  that  the  American  manufacturers  are  to-day 
supplying  fabrics  for  clothing  purposes  at  the  lowest  prices  that  ever  have  been 
known  in  this  country,  which  only  exemplifies  the  claim  of  the  protective  tariff 
that  protection  to  home  manufacturers  will  enable  them  to  establish  themselves 
on  a  sound  basis  and  competition  will  regulate  prices  so  that  they  will  become 
entirely  reasonable. 

We  stand  by  our  statement  that  the  American  workman  is  more  economically 
clothed  than  any  other  workman  In  the  world;  not  only  more  economically 
clothed,  but  .with  clothing  with  more  style  and  better  made,  and  of  a  standard 
adapted  to  the  use  of  self-respecting  American  citizens  who,  we  stated  before, 
would  scorn  to  wear  the  shabby,  Ill-shaped,  and  rough  clothing  which  one  sees 
on  even  the  better  class  of  Immigrants  coming  to  this  country  from  the  British 
Isles. 

The  competition  with  foreign  productions  now  being  experienced  by  the  do- 
mestic hosiery  and  knit-goods  trade,  caused  by  an  executive  decree  practically 
reducing  materially  the  rates  of  duty  on  such  articles,  is  only  a  foretaste  of 
what  win  be  the  fate  of  other  domestic  industries  should  they  be  placed  in  a 
similar  position  through  tariff  reductions. 

This  country  is  not  built  on  the  lines  of  a  **  cheap  man  in  a  cheap  coat" 
Yours,  truly, 

Henrt  M.  Steel, 
For  Edwabd  T.  Steel  &  Go, 

FROM  THEODOBE  JUSTICE. 

Having  been  favored  with  a  copy  of  Mr.  Worrall's  letter,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Justice,  of  the  great  wool  house  of  Justice^  Bateman  &  Co.,  and  a 
standard  authority  on  the  subject  of  wools,  writes  as  follows : 

Philadelphia,  October  27 ,  1908. 

Mr.  E.  B.  WOBBALL, 

Care  Messrs.  Fred.  Bntterfield  d  Co,,  New  York  City, 

Deab  Sib  :  I  have  yours  of  October  26,  copy  of  which  you  inform  me  has  been 
sent  to  the  Evening  Post,  of  New  Yorlc.  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  send* 
ing  copy  of  my  reply  to  the  same  paper. 

You  object  to  my  remnrivs  to  the  effect  that  under  a  trial  of  the  Wilson  tariff 
act,  with  free  wool  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  upon  manufactures  of 
wool,  our  mills  were  closed  and  labor  was  Idle,  because  one-third  of  the  ad 
valorem  duty  was  avoided  by  undervaluation. 

The  latter  part  of  this  statement  you  believe  to  be  untrue. 
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It  WAS  Strongly  impressed  iiiK)n  my  memory,  and  I  have  seen  It  stated  many 
times  in  newspapers,  and  also  before  Mr.  Dingley's  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  when  he  was  mnicing  the  Din<;1ey  tariff  act.  As  I  recollect  the  state- 
ment made  there,  in  substance  it  was  as  follows : 

The  Wilson  tariff  act  as  a  revenue  producer  was  a  failure.  Secretary  Car- 
lisle, of  the  Treasury  Department  under  Grover  Cleveland's  admlnistrntlon, 
was  quoted  to  have  said  to  the  collectors  of  the  port  or  the  appraisers,  if  they 
were  those  who  bad  to  do  with  fixing  the  amount  of  customs  duties,  thnt  he 
advised  that  they  "look  with  a  lenient  eye  upon  forei|?n  invoices,  as  he  desired 
to  stimulate  and  encourage  imports  in  order  to  swell  the  revenue."  It  was 
charged  thsit  foreign  manufacturers  who  consigned  their  goods  to  their  own 
commission  agents  undervalued  them  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one-third,  and 
thnt  the  volume  of  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act, 
which  at  their  custom-house  valuation  averaged  $44,500,000  plus  during  the 
last  three  years  of  the  life  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  really  represented  nearly 
$60,000,000.  Tou  can  rendily  see  bow,  if  undervaluations  were  winked  at  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  flood  of  imports  would  increase. 

When  you  speak  about  worsted  goods  from  Yorkshire,  you  try  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  an  important  point  by  singling  out  some  special  exception,  but  let  me 
tell  you  that  with  wages  in  Germany  only  two-thirds  of  the  wages  in  the  worsted 
manufacturing  Industry  in  Yorkshire,  that  country  to-day  is  suffering  from 
German  conii)etition.  Even  there,  with  the  benefit  of  free  raw  material,  mills 
in  some  branches  of  worsted  manufacturing  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  it, 
because  the  German  comi)etition  was  taking  their  market  from  them,  and  manu- 
facturers of  worsted  in  free-trade  England  are  appealing  to  the  Government  to 
give  them  a  protective  tariff  that  will  prevent  German  manufacturers  from 
taking  the  British  home  market  from  the  British  artisan.  In  confirmation  of 
this  I  cite  one  of  many  instances  that  are  matters  of  notoriety.  I  allude  to  the 
atter  abandonment  in  the  Yorkshire  district  of  the  manufacture  of  alpaca 
jackets,  the  labor  cost  of  which,  without  profit  to  the  employer,  was  47  cents 
each,  while  the  Germans  were  flooding  the  English  market  at  a  profit  to  the 
German  manufacturer  at  45  cents.  The  Germans  have  licked  the  English  on 
their  own  stamping  ground,  because  their  wages  are  only  two- thirds  of  those  in 
li^gland. 

This  brings  us  to  the  central  idea  of  your  complaint — that  is,  that  the  Dingley 
tariff  duties  on  manufactures  of  worsteds  are  outrageously  high,  which  is  not 
a  correct  view  of  the  situation. 

Labor  employed  in  worsted  manufacturing  in  the  United  States  receives  $1, 
as  against  less  than  50  cents  in  England  and  less  than  35  cents  in  Germany  In 
other  words,  how  can  this  industry  avoid  annihilation  if  the  tariff  is  reduced 
when  the  wages  imid  in  the  United  States  are  100  per  cent  higher  than  they  are 
in  England,  and  200  per  cent  higher  than  they  are  in  Germany. 

The  experience  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  where  the  nominal  duty  of  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  manufactures  of  worsteds,  one-third  of  which  are  believed 
to  have  been  avoided,  left  the  duty  actually  collected  about  35  per  cent  or  less, 
which  closed  our  mills  and  was  the  cause  of  the  long  lines  of  gaunt  men  and 
women  standing  at  our  soup  houses. 

I  am  informed  that  you  have  offered  a  communication  to  the  press  in  which 
yon  state  that  you  think  a  duty  of  5  cents  per  pound  on  wool  and  35  per  cent 
ad  valorem  on  worsteds  would  be  an  ideal  tariff. 

The  industry  was  nearly  annihilated  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act  with  free 
raw  material  and  from  35  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  protection  on  cloth,  and 
mostly  the  smaller  figure.  The  amount  of  duties  then  collected  was  not  sufl3- 
cient  to  keep  the  mills  running;  and  if  England,  with  free  raw  material  and 
wages  only  half  of  those  of  the  United  States,  is  unable  to  compete  with  Ger- 
many, in  revising  our  tariff,  we  have  to  look  to  such  schedules  as  will  protect 
the  American  industry  from  annihilation  by  German  competition. 

You  speak  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  wool  it  takes  to  make  1  pound  of  cloth. 
When  the  McKinley  Act  was  being  framed  their  was  a  convention  of  wool- 
growers  and  wool  manufacturers  assembled  in  Washington,  in  order  that  Mr. 
McKinley  might  have  expert  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  duty  necess^iry  to 
protect  the  American  woolgrowiug  industry,  and  at  the  same  time  to  protect 
the  wool-manufacturing  industry.  It  was  develoi)ecl  at  that  convention,  after  an 
ample  discussion  of  the  needs  of  both  Industries,  that  it  would  take  4  pounds 
and  9i  ounces  of  greasy  Buenos  Aires  wool,  which  corresponds  with  XX  Ohio 
unwashed,  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth.  The  manufacturer  claimed  that 
he  had  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  amount  of  protection  necessary  to  the  wool- 
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grower,  bat  as  the  largest  grade  of  wool  grown  In  the  United  States  (at  present 
fine  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Nevada)  required  him  to  pay  upon  imported  wool 
of  tike  kind  and  quality  44  cents  per  pound  on  the  quantity  of  wool  similar  to 
the  bulk  of  American  wool  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cioth,  he  must 
have  a  compensatory  duty  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  duty  which  he  had  to 
pay  upon  his  imported  wool,  which  is  44  cents  per  pound. 

Now,  there  was  no  protection  to  the  manufacturer  in  this.  He  therefore 
stated  that  he  was  paying  100  per  cent  more  wages  than  were  paid  in  England 
and  200  per  cent  more  wages  than  were  paid  in  Germany,  and  as  23  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  wool  was  the  labor  cost,  he  must  have  protection 
of  CO  per  cent  ad  valorem  against  German  wages,  which  was  in  the  proportion 
of  less  than  35  per  cent  in  Germany  as  against  $1  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  here  we  have  the  case  in  point,  where  the  wages  of  the  American  laborer 
are  200  per  cent  higher  than  the  German  laborer,  who  is  taking  the  British 
market  from  the  British  people  because  of  the  greater  cheapness  of  the  German 
labor,  as  illustrated  above  in  the  story  of  the  alpaca  jacket,  which  is  one  of 
many  similar  cases. 

If  the  American  manufacturer  was  to  import  a  Western  Australia  wool,  simi- 
lar in  every  way  to  the  tine  wool  of  Wyoming,  Montana,  and  Nevada,  1  pound 
of  finished  cloth  would  require  5  pounds  and  5^  ounces  of  greasy  wool.  The  duty 
paid  upon  the  raw  wool  that  enters  into  this  cloth  would  be  &S.G2  cents  per 
|x>und,  while  the  woolgrower*s  protection  would  be  44  cents  per  pound.  The 
American  manufacturer  would  lose  14.00  cents  per  pound,  because  4  pounds  of 
this  kind  of  wool  will  not  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

If  you  import  a  Port  Phil  Up  lamb,  heavily  skirted,  it  takes  only  2  pounds  14^ 
ounces  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth.  If  a  manufacturer  Imports  this  wool 
he  pays  in  duty  32  cents  a  pound  on  the  wool  used  in  making  the  cloth,  and  the 
44  cents  per  pound  on  imported  cloth  gives  him  a  gain  of  12  cents  per  pound. 
But  this  is  only  an  exceptional  case.  There  is  not  enough  wool  in  the  world  of 
this  kind  to  run  our  mills. 

But  that  is  not  the  ix>lut.  Mr.  Dingley  constructed  his  tariff  with  a  view  to 
stop  the  destruction  of  the  woolgrowing  industry,  and  he  found  that  he  bad  to 
put  enough  specific  duty  upon  imported  cloth  to  compensate  the  American 
umnufncturer  for  the  protection  which  the  woolgrowers  must  have  on  the  class 
of  wool  which  composed  the  majority  of  that  raised  in  the  United  States.  The 
44  cents  per  pound  duty  was  not  devised  to  protect  the  manufacturer,  but  to 
protect  the  wool  grower,  and  it  was  arrived  at  after  an  experience  with  free 
wool  under  the  Wilson  Act,  and  it  was  agreed  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, after  examining  experts,  that  a  compensatory  duty  of  44  cents  per 
pound  to  the  manufacturer  was  fair,  reasonable,  and  just,  if  the  woolgrowing 
Industry  of  the  United  States  was  to  be  protected  from  annihilation. 

You  speak  of  the  small  increase  in  American  wool  under  the  Dingley  Act 
protection.  Does  this  fact  not  prove  that  any  less  duty  would  be  inadequate 
and  that  the  industry  would  languish,  as  it  has  always  languished  heretofore 
when  the  duties  were  inadequate? 

Every  sbrinknge  in  the  number  of  our  sheep  has  taken  place  under  inade- 
quate protection.  There  is  another  reason  why  free  wool  as  practiced  in  the 
life  of  the  Wilson  Act  has  prevented  expansion  in  woolgrowing.  This  is  as 
follows:  The  woolgrowers  have  learned  that  Mr.  Bryan,  who  helped  to  con- 
struct the  Wilson  tariff  act,  favors  free  raw  material ;  that  he  regards  wool  as 
a  free  raw  material,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  the  woolgrowers* 
finished  product  and  that  $K)  per  cent  of  its  cost  is  labor.  This  was  demon- 
strated by  the  woolgrowers'  testimony  before  Mr.  Dingley*s  committee.  The 
evidence  they  produced  of  this  was  convincing,  but  as  Mr.  Bryan  has  stated 
that  if  elected  he  would  use  his  influence  to  reenact  a  tariff  for  revenue, 
divested  of  every  &hred  of  protection,  capital  naturally  is  timid  about  reenter- 
ing the  wool  industi-y,  especially  in  view  of  the  effect  of  the  experience  of  the 
Wilson  tariff  act,  when  mills  in  the  United  States  were  closed  and  some  west- 
ern woolgrowers  shipped  their  wool  to  Europe,  but  it  was  worth  so  little 
there  that  the  cost  of  marketing  it  was  greater  than  the  value  of  the  wool  and 
they  were  brought  in  debt  by  exporting  their  wool. 

Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  was  the  most  difficult  one  that  Mr. 
Dingley  had  to  handle.  He  gave  much  labor  and  attention  to  it.  Having 
been  both  a  woolgrower  and  a  woolen  manufacturer  himself,  he  was  well 
ix>8ted  on  the  wants  and  needs  of  both  classes,  and  with  this  knowledge  hlfl 
bill  was  scientifically  constructed;  and  with  the  1908  Republican  plank  defin- 
ing tariff  revision,  which  must  protect  American  labor,  there  can  l>e  no  change 
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in  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  Act  except  it  be  to  Increase  duties,  for  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  benefits  of  the  protection  in  this  schedule  of  the  Dingley 
Act  goes  to  labor — ^90  per  cent  of  which  is  the  cost  of  growing  wool — and  pro- 
tection against  German  labor  must  l>e  considered,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
same  service  costs  200  per  cent  more  in  the  United  States  than  &n  Germany,  or 
33i  cents  in  Germany  as  against  $1  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  these  are  the  facts;  they  can  not  be  altered,  and  you  must  make  the 
best  of  them. 

Your8»  truly.  Theodore  Justice. 


Exhibit  Q. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Theodore  Justice,  of  Justice, 
Bateman  &  Co.,  the  well-known  wool  expert,  statistician,  aild  ''  stand- 
patter," regarding  the  recent  alleged  statement  of  William  J.  Bryan, 
made  through  Frank  S.  Monnett,  former  attorney-general  of  CJhio, 
and  which  newspaper  statement  was  quoted  at  the  time  in  the  Daily 
Trade  Record. 

Mr.  Justice  writes: 

PHnjkDELPHiA,  July  22t  1908, 
Editor  Daily  Tbade  Record. 

Sir  :  In  your  issue  of  July  21  you  quoted  a  newspaper  statement  from  Frank 
S.  Monnett,  of  Ohio,  who  was  twice  the  Republican  attorney-general  of  that 
State  and  who  won  fame  as  the  prosecutor  of  the  trusts.  Mr.  Monnett,  It  was 
stated,  had  spent  an  hour  and  a  half  with  Mr.  Bryan,  from  whom  he  obtained  a 
definite  answer  to  carry  back  to  the  Ohio  wool  producers  as  to  Mr.  Bryan's 
policy,  if  President,  to  destroy  the  wool  monopoly. 

Mr.  Monnett  represented  to  Mr.  Bryan  that  the  American  Woolen  Company  mo- 
nopoly bad  "destroyed  the  entire  benefits  supposed  to  inure  to  the  woolgrower 
from  the  protective  duty  upon  wool."  In  support  of  this  statement  he  said  that 
"  this  company  had  offered  to  buy  wool  from  the  Ohio  producer  at  18  cents  and 
20  cents,  while  the  company  asked  $66  for  an  all-wool  suit  of  clothes  containing 
less  than  2  pounds  of  wool,  and  that  owing  to  this  the  company  had  driven 
the  price  of  clothing  to  the  consumer  up  900  per  cent.** 

Mr.  Bryan  authorized  Mr.  Monnett  to  say  that  "  the  first  thing  he  would  do  if 
elected  President  would  be  to  use  all  the  powers  of  the  Government  to  break  up 
that  company's  monopoly."  Mr.  Monnett  told  Mr.  Bryan  that  "the  alleged 
monopoly  had  forced  the  price  of  wool  down  below  the  free-trade  basis,"  and  he 
quoted  in  proof  of  this  18  cents  for  Ohio  wool  and  $65^  for  a  suit  of  clothes,  at 
previously  stated. 

MR.  MONNETT'S  statement  REFLECTS  VERY  SMALL  CREDIT  ON  HIS  INTELLIGENCE. 

If  Mr.  Monnett  is  correctly  reported,  his  statement  reflects  very  small  credit 
upon  his  intelligence.  In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  wool  sold  in  Ohio  at 
IS  centsi,  which  he  says  was  below  the  free-trade  basis,  he  should  know  that  the 
facts  are  that  Ohio  wool  at  18  cents  brought  7i  cents  a  pound  (or  71  per  cent) 
more  than  its  free-trade  basis. 

IF  THE  AMERICAN   WOOLEN  COMPANY   WERE  PUT  0T7T  OF  BUSINESS. 

If  the  American  Woolen  Compnny  were  put  out  of  business  by  Mr.  Bryan,  the 
Ohio  fanner  would  have  to  sell  his  wool  In  London,  where  its  value  recently  was 
13i  cents  per  pound. 

BEST  OHIO  WOOL  SUIT  $10  TO  $12,  NOT  $65. 

Mr.  Monnett's  other  statement  with  regard  to  a  $05  suit  is  almost  too  absurd 
to  consider.  Excellent  clothing,  made  of  18-cent  Ohio  wool,  can  be  bought  at 
from  $10  to  $12  a  suit,  or  $43  less  than  Mr.  Monnett  alleges. 
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THE  WOOL  SIDE  OF  THE  QTTBSTIOir. 

Let  UB  see  about  the  wool  side  of  the  question : 

In  June,  when  Ohio  farmers  were  selling  Ohio  wool  at  18  cents,  the  ayemire 
price  in  London  for  No.  60's  Botany  tops  (similar  wool,  scoured,  carded,  and 
combed)  was  44  cents.  As  It  costs  5  cents  per  pound  to  convert  clean  wool  Into 
top,  the  value  In  London  of  the  clean  wool  must  be  S9  cents  a  pound.  Such 
merino  wool  as  brought  18  cents  on  the  Ohio  farm  In  June  contains  35  per  cent 
wool  and  65  per  cent  grease  and  dirt.  On  a  basis  of  39  cents  for  the  clean  wool, 
the  London  or  free-trade  value  of  this  class  of  Ohio  fleece  yielding  35  per  cent 
clean  wool  Is  13i  cents,  unwashed. 

MR.  MONNETT  ADMITS  THE  OHIO  FABMEB  HAS   HAD  7}  CENTS  PEE  POUND  MORE  FOR 

HIS   WOOL  THAN   ITS  FREE-TRADE  VALUE. 

The  minimum  cost  for  marketing  Ohio  wool  In  the  London  market  Is  3  cents 
per  pound,  which  must  be  deducted  from  the  London  gross  value  of  131  cents  i>er 
pound  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  net  or  free-trade  foreign  value  of  Ohio  woo], 
which  therefore  is  lOi  cents  per  pound  for  such  as  Mr.  Monnett  says  sold  thpre 
for  18  cents.  Thus  Mr.  Monnett  admits  that  the  Ohio  farmer  has  had  7|  cents 
per  pound  more  for  his  wool  than  its  free-trade  value. 

7}    CENTS  PER  POUND,  THEREFORE,   AMOUNT  OF  PROTECTION   OHIO  FARMER   REALIZED 

FOR  HIS  WOOL  IN  JUNE. 

This  difference  of  7}  cents  per  pound  Is  the  amount  of  Increase  in  price 
caused  by  the  present  wool  tariff;  it  is  also  the  amount  of  protection  which  the 
Ohio  farmer  realized  for  his  wool  in  June. 

PANIC   DECLINE  IN   FREE-TRADE   ENGLAND   ON    WOOL   PRICES    WAS  GREATER  THAN    IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES — ^AN   ILLUSTRATION. 

The  panic  decline  In  free-trade  Ihigland  on  wool  prices  was  greater  than  In 
the  United  States,  18  cents  marking  the  maximum  effect  of  the  panic  upon  the 
Ohio  farmer.  As  an  illustration,  we  have  In  mind  a  cargo  of  Scotch  wool, 
brought  to  the  United  States  at  lid.  English  money,  or  22  cents  In  our  currency. 
On  its  arrival  during  the  panic,  the  purchaser  was  unable  to  pay  for  it,  and 
reshipped  It  to  Liverpool,  where  it  was  sold  at  5id.,  or  11  cents,  a  decline  of  50 
per  cent,  which  is  a  greater  decline,  as  previously  stated,  than  took  place  on 
similar  wool  here. 

NO  FAILURE  OF  THE  TARIFF  TO  ELEVATE  THE  AMERICAN   PRICE. 


• 


As  will  be  seen  from  this  illustration,  there  was  a  world-wide  decline  In  wool 
prices.  There  was  no  failure  of  the  tariff  to  elevate  the  American  price  as 
Mr.  Monnett  claims. 

MORE   ABOUT   THE    "$65"    SUITS,    THROUGH    WHICH    THE    WOOLGROWER    "  IS    BEING 

ROBBED  ABOUT  900  PER  CENT." 

Now  with  regard  to  the  $65  suit  of  clothing*  containing  less  than  2  pounds 
of  wool,  by  reason  of  which,  Mr.  Monnett  alleges,  the  woolgrower  is  being 
robbed  to  the  extent  of  about  900  per  cent. 

The  facts  are  that  all-wool  suits  of  three  pieces,  containing  not  more  than 
2  pounds  of  clean  wool,  must  be  made  of  goods  weighing  10  ounces  to  the 
yard.  Such  a  suit,  as  I  have  said,  made  of  fine  wool,  can  be  purchased  at 
retail  in  any  of  the  markets  of  the  United  States  for  $12;  and  If  made  of 
quarter-blood  wool  (Shropshire  grade),  at  $10. 

THESE  $10  AND  $12  SUITS  YIELD  A  FAIR  PROFIT  TO   ALL  CONCERNED  AND  ARE  SUCH 

AS   WORN   BY  75  PER  CENT  OF  AMERICAN   PEOPLE. 

These  prices  yield  a  fair  profit  to  the  manufacturer  of  cloth,  also  to  the 
wholesale  manufacturer  of  clothing:  and  to  the  retailer  of  the  latter.  These 
would  be  such  suits  as  are  worn  by  75  per  cent  of  th$  American  people. 
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AMIBIGAN  BEAOT-MADB  CLOTHIKQ  BEST  AIU)  CHEAPEST. 

Tbere  Is  no  other  place  in  tbe  world  where  so  valuable  a  suit  (all  wool)  can 
be  bought  ready-made  for  less  money,  or  even  for  the  same  price,  considering 
how  well  made  and  tailored  snch  a  suit  is.  The  fame  of  American  ready-made 
clothing  has  spread  £ar  and  wide;  for  instance,  the  French  Government  now  has 
a  commissioner  in  the  United  States  to  examine  into  and  learn  American 
methods  of  clothing  manufacture,  and  this  commissioner,  as  before  reported 
in  your  paper,  has  already  expressed  himself  as  convinced  of  the  superiority 
and  modest  cost  of  our  ready-to-wear  clothing. 

4KD  MB.  BBTAH  HAS  AUTHORIZED  MB.  MONNETT  TO  SAT  THAT  IF  ELECTED  FBEBIDEIfT 
HE  WILL  USE  ALL  FOWEB  OF  GOVEBNMENT  TO  DE8TB0T  THIS  *'  WOOL  MONOPOLT.'* 

And  Mr.  Bryan,  according  to  the  statement,  which  has  not  been  denied,  has 
authorized  Mr.  Monnett  to  say  for  him  that  if  he  is  elected  President  he  will 
use  all  power  of  the  Government  to  destroy  this  "  wool  monopoly  " — this  "  mo- 
nopoly "  which  sells  the  best  ready-made  clothing  in  the  world  at  from  $10  to 
$12,  and  which  pays  the  American  woolgrower  7^  cents  per  pound  more  for 
wool  than  its  free-trade  basis. 

THE  AMEBICAH   WOOLEN  COMPAIVT  IB   NO   MOBE'  A  TBUST  THAN   ANT  OTHEB  LABGE 

COBPOBATION. 

This  threat  will  give  the  people  of  the  United  States  some  idea  as  to  what 
they  may  expect  from  Mr.  Bryan  in  the  way  of  interference  with  our  domestic 
industry,  for  the  American  Woolen  Ckimpauy  is  no  more  a  trust  than  any  other 
large  corporation^  The  American  Woolen  Gompany  can  not  buy  wool  at  any 
lower  price  than  such  competitors  as  the  Atlantic  Mills,  Pacific  Mills,  Arlington 
Mills,  or  the  Wanskuck  Company,  all  of  which,  and  many  more  of  equal  or  al- 
most equal  size,  are  not  In  the  so-called  **  trust." 

The  Ohio  farmer  certainly  would  not  take  18  cents  for  his  wool  if  any  of 
these  other  mills  would  give  him  more  for  it 

MB.   BBTAN*8    INTEBFEBENCE   ON    A   LABGE   SCALE   W0T7LD   PBODUOB  A   CONDITION    OF 

PANIC  THAT  WOULD  OUTLAST   HIS  TEBM   OF  OFFICE. 

But  there  is  a  more  serious  aspect  to  this  threat  of  Mr.  Bryan's,  which  relates 
to  tbe  welfare  of  labor.  The  policy  which  he  proposes  will  deprive  millions  of 
worklngmen  of  their  bread  and  butter.  If  the  panic  of  1907  has  thrown  Inbor 
out  of  employment  for  a  half  year  because  of  the  correcting  of  abuses  existing 
among  a  few  corporations,  you  can  imagine  what  will  happen  to  our  Indnstrinl 
Ute  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Bryan's  election,  as  he  has  announced  his  purpose  to 
turn  existing  industrial  conditions  inside  out  and  upside  down.  If  n  little 
panic  was  the  result  of  a  comparatively  small  interference  with  industrial  cor- 
porations, Mr.  Bryan's  interference  on  a  large  scale  would  produce  a  condition 
of  panic  that  would  outlast  his  term  of  office. 

MB.  BBTAN  WOULD  DE8TB0T  NOT  ONLT  THE  AMEBTCAN  WOOLEN  OOMPANT,  BUT  ALSO 

THE  INDEPENDENT  MILLS. 

There  is  another  feature  of  Mr.  Bryan's  threat.  His  platform  declare?  for 
free  raw  material.  Wool  is  raw  material  from  the  Democatic  point  of  view, 
so  that  with  one  hand  removing  prote<!tion  from  the  American  woolgrower  with 
the  other  he  would  destroy  the  only  market  in  the  world  for  American  wool. 
The  American  Woolen  Company  is  the  largest  single  consumer  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  placing  their  so-called  "  trust-made  products"  on  the  " free  list," 
Mr.  Bryan  would  not  only  destroy  this  company,  but  would  likewise  destroy 
those  other  Independent  mills  which  are  not  in  what  Mr.  Bryan  calls  a  "  trust." 


WE   HAD    EXPEBIENCE   DUBINO    THE   LIFE   OF   THE    WILSON    TABIFF    ACT    WITH    FBEE 

WOOL. 

We  know  very  well  what  would  happen  to  the  wool  and  woolen  industries  if 
Hr.  Bryan  carried  out  his  threatened  scheme,  for  we  had  experience  during  the 
life  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act  with  free  wool,  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  manu- 
factures of  woo)  which  was  so  small  that  under  It  the  wool  flocks  were  do- 
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stroyed  and  the  woolen  mills  iungulshed.  Some  California  woolgrowen  and 
others  from  Texas,  who  were  unable  to  sell  their  wool  in  the  United  States 
under  the  Wilson  Act,  exported  it  to  Europe,  where  it  brought  so  little  that  the 
Amexioan  shipper  was  brought  into  debt  and  had  to  send  money  abroad  to  liqui- 
date the  expenses  on  !t. 

NO  OTHEB  If  ABKET  FOB  AM EBICAN-GBOWN  WOOL  BUT  THE  AMEBICAN  HOME  MABKET. 

Thus  experience  has  proved  that  there  is  no  other  market  for  American-grown 
wool  but  the  American  home  market. 

EVEBYONfi  INTEBESTED  IN  THE  TWO  IN0USTBIE8  SHOULD  BFAD  "  WOOL  HEABIKGS 
BEFOBE  THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBE8ENTATIVE8 
IN   1907." 

These  facts  and  many  others  reciting  the  actual  experience  of  the  trial  of  the 
free- wool  exiierimeiit  under  the  Wilson  Act  were  printed  and  bound  In  a  volume 
by  the  Government,  which  anyone  desiring  can  obtain  gratis  by  applying  to  his 
Senator  or  Representative  in  Congress.  This  volume  is  called  "Wool  Hearings 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  1807." 
Every  woolgrower  in  the  United  States,  and  every  other  person  directly  or 
indirectly  interested  in  the  wool  and  woolen  industries,  should  procure  a  copy 
of  this  report  and  carefully  study  it,  for  it  is  evident  from  the  above  api)ar- 
ently  authorized  public  announcement  of  Mr.  Monnett's  interview  with  Mr. 
Bi^an  that  the  question  of  duty  or  no  duty  upon  wool  as  a  raw  material  is 
to  be  a  big  issue  of  the  1908  Presidential  campaign. 

It  takes  the  farmer  a  whole  year  to  grow  a  fleece  of  wool.  It  is  not  a  raw 
material  to  him ;  it  is  his  finished  product,  ns  much  as  yarn  Is  the  finished  prod- 
uct of  the  spinner,  although  at  the  same  time  the  raw  material  of  the  cloth 
weaver. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Thsodobb  Justice. 


Exhibit  R. 

Septembeh  25,  1908. 
The  following  letter,  setting  forth  most  forcible  reasons  why  or- 

?:anized  labor  should  refuse  to  he  led  by  Gompers  over  into  the  Bryan 
ree-trade  camp,  has  been  addressea  to  the   Philadelphia   Public 
Ledger,  but  has  not  yet  appeared  in  that  newspaper:- 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ledger: 


« 


Antistand  Patter,"  in  the  Public  Ledger  of  September  4,  and  Jamea  S.  Wil- 
kinson, on  September  12,  give  reasons  for  voting  for  Bryan  which  are  about  as 
ne«r  correct  ms  to  actual  facts  as  most  of  Mr.  Bryan's  own  reasons  for  asking 
workingmen  for  support,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following: 

Antistand  Patter  votes  for  Bryan  because,  he  states,  it  is  his  belief  that  the 
tariff  "  will  then  be  revised  by  the  friends  of  the  working  people."  He  prefers 
the  Brj-an  sort  of  revision,  which  divests  the  tariff  of  every  shred  of  protection 
to  labor,  because,  he  says,  the  present  tarlflP  (the  Dingley  Act)  has  robbed  us  of 
our  export  trade.  In  support  of  this  statement  he  cites  its  effect  upon  the  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturing  industry  as  an  illustration  of  how  the  Dingley  Act  *'  has 
robbed  us." 

Will  Mr.  Antistand  Patter  please  explain  to  the  worklngmen  how  the  boot 
and  shoe  Industry  has  been  robbed  of  its  export  trade,  in  view  of  the  TTnlted 
States  Treasury  reports,  which  show  that  the  exports  of  boots  and  shoes  have 
Increased  from  1896  to  1908  nearly  five  and  a  half  million  pairs,  an  increase 
under  the  present  tariflP  of  475  per  cent?  This- has  occurred  In  spite  of  15  per 
cent  duty  on  hides,  which  Increases  the  price  of  each  pair  of  shoes  ftom  3  cents 
to  5  cents  per  pair,  and  also  in  spite  of  25  per  cent  protection  to  American  labor 
over  the  cheaper  British  labor,  which  increases  the  cost  of  shoes  more  than  doef 
the  15  per  cent  duty  on  hides, 
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DUTY  ON   CITRUS   FBUITS. 

Will  Mr.  Wilkinson  explain  why  he  thinks  "  protection  Is  robbery  '*  and  how 

livini^  is  made  dearer  in  order  that  a  few  may  become  rich?"  because,  as 
he  states,  the  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  upon  lemons  and  oranges  "  raises  their 
present  cost  two  or  three  times  the  price  they  formerly  brought."  To  prove 
this  he  states  that  "the  freight  and  duty  of  1  cent  a  pound  on  lemons  and 
oranges  from  Italy  (where  labor  is  li  lira  per  day)  Is  $1.12  per  box,  while  the 
freight  alone  on  oranges  from  California  is  $1  per  box."  How  can  you  con- 
vince the  workingman  that  the  "  cost  of  fruit  has  been  increased  two  or  three 
times  over  its  former  price  by  the  present  duty  of  1  cent  per  pound?  "  It  takes 
at  least  three  lemons  to  weigh  a  pound.  Therefore  the  tariff  increase  on  each 
lemon  can  not  be  over  one-third  of  1  cent.    Where  does  the  robbery  come  In? 

The  writer  has  recently  been  talking  to  the  laborers  in  the  lemon  groves  of 
Sicily,  where  the  average  wage  per  day  is  1^  lira,  or  30  cents  of  our  money. 
Mr.  Wilkinson  can  easily  ascertain  that  the  average  pay  for  farm  laborers, 
without  board,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  where  wages  are  higher  than  anywhere 
else  In  the  United  States,  is  $1.50  per  day.  Now,  under  the  Dingley  Act  the 
business  of  growing  lemons  in  California  has  been  built  up  by  protection  of 
one-third  of  a  cent  on  each  lemon,  and  under  this  protection  the  California 
farmer,  according  to  Mr.  Wilkinson,  can  pay  $1  per  box  freight  to  the  seaboard 
markets. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince  the  laboring  man,  who 
is  a  consumer  of  lemons,  that  he  is  being  robl>ed  in  order  that  a  few  may 
become  rich.  It  would  be  equally  difficult  to  convince  the  California  farm  hand, 
with  his  $1.50  per  day,  that  he  will  be  benefited  by  having  "  every  vestige  of 
protection  "  removed  from  the  tariflT,  as  Mr.  Bryan  proposes,  and  which  would 
bring  him  in  comi)etition  with  the  30  cent  per  day  laborer  in  Sicily,  especially 
with  a  handicap  of  $1  per  box  freight  on  California  lemons  to  its  best  market 

BENEFITS  GO  TO  THE  LABOBINU  MAN. 

These  two  illustrations  of  why  labor  should  vote  for  Bryan  are  hardly  con- 
vincing, for  they  show  what  has  already  been  proven  beyond  any  possibility 
of  successful  contradiction  that  nearly  all  of  the  benefits  of  the  tariff  in 
almost  all  of  the  schedules  go  to  the  laboring  man.  On  the  other  hand,  experi- 
ence proves  that  the  sort  of  protection  that  Mr.  Taft' advocates  is  for  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number  of  the  American  people;  a  tariff  which  raises 
revenue  In  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  producers,  who  are  the  largest  con- 
sumers, does  not  make  living  dearer  in  order  that  a  few  may  become  rich. 

The  paramount  issue  in  this  campaign  is  the  welfare  of  the  workingman. 
There  has  been  only  one  panic  in  eleven  years  of  the  Dingley  Act.  Under  the 
Wilson  Act,  which  divested  many  industries  of  every  shred  of  protection  (such 
as  Mr.  Bryan  now  advocates),  there  was  a  continuous  panic,  which  was  only 
removed  by  the  election  of  McKinley  and  the  passage  of  a  tariff  for  protection. 
Under  thirty  years  of  protective  tariffs  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  nation  has 
risen  from  $780  to  $1,310  in  1905,  which  makes  the  American  nation  the  richest 
in  all  the  world. 

WOBTH  $20,000,000  TO  LABOB  ALONE. 

Do  those  who  like  Mr.  Wilkinson  object  to  protection  to  the  labor  employed 
in  the  fruit  industry  know  that  the  orange  and  lemon  crop  of  California  this 
year  will  amount  to  30,000  carloads,  which  is  worth  to  the  labor  of  that  State 
$20,000,000,  and,  according  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  freight  on  this  30,000 
carloads  of  fruit  will  be  nearly  as  much  as  the  crop  is  worth? 

Do  the  laboring  men,  whose  votes  Mr.  Bryan  solicits,  realize  that  the 
$40,000,000,  which  is  the  value  of  the  California  fruit  crop  plus  the  freight 
thereon,  goes  largely  to  the  labor  employed  in  producing  the  fruit,  and  to  the 
labor  employed  by  the  railroads  by  which  it  is  transported,  and  do  they  not 
we  that  with  the  success  of  Mr.  Bryan's  tariff  plan  most  of  this  money  would 
be  taken  from  the  workingman? 

Has  even  Mr.  Bryan,  claiming,  as  he  does,  to  be  the  champion  of  labor,  re- 
flected on  the  comforts  which  are  brought  to  the  women  and  children  of  the 
families  of  the  men  employed  upon  the  railroads,  who  receive  In  wages  such  a 
large  portion  of  the  $20,000,000  paid  in  freight  on  California  fruit,  and  of  the 
proportion  of  the  $20,000,000  which  goes  to  the  California  labor  that  produces 
the  frait? 
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These  are  bappy  conditions  of  labor  tbat  our  present  tariff  system  has  hronght 
about  and  that  exist  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  and  which  are  worth  more 
to  labor  than  twice  the  annual  gold  output  of  that  State.  All  these  benefits 
would  be  taken  from  labor  with  the  success  of  Mr.  Bryan's  plan,  to  be  won  by 
the  use  of  catch  words  whi(^  skillfully  conceal  the  truth. 

BBTAN'S  FALSE  APPEALS. 

Catch  words  are  used  that  while  really  meaningless  do  unquestionably  excite 
the  envy  of  the  laboring  classes  and  make  them  discontented  in  order  that  their 
votes  may  be  obtained. 

Some  of  these  catch  words  which  are  fooling  the  labor  vote  are  "  Living  is 
made  dearer  in  order  that  a  few  may  become  rich  by  the  robber-baron  tariff, 
which  has  made  millionaires  to  the  detriment  of  the  mechanic  and  the  wage- 
earner." 

What  better  proof  could  there  be  of  the  deception  being  practiced  in  Bryan's 
efforts  to  £cet  the  labor  vote  than  In  the  fact  that  the  food-purchasing  power  of 
one  hour's  wage  in  1907  was  6.8  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  of  the  ten- 
year  period  from  1890  to  1899,  or  that  under  the  Dingley  Act  the  average  wage 
per  hour  in  1907  was  28.8  per  cent  higher  than  during  the  average  of  the  teo- 
year  period  from  1890  to  1899,  or  that  the  number  of  employees  under  the  pro- 
tective-tariff system  during  this  same  period  has  increased  44.4  per  cent,  not- 
withstanding a  5  per  cent  per  week  decrease  in  the  working  hours?  (See  July 
Ilei)ort,  Bureau  o'f  Lal>or.) 

Does  not  this  show  beyond  excuse  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  benefits  of  a 
protective  tariff  go  to  labor,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  with  the  removal  of 
every  vestige  of  protection  the  blow  of  such  a  change  will  fall  most  severely 
upon  labor? 

Bryan's  tariff-for-revenue  plan,  divested  of  protection,  would  take  out  of 
the  poor  man's  pocket  the  bulk  of  the  customs  revenue  and  let  the  rich  man 
off  with  light  taxation,  for  this  is  the  practice  of  the  British  "tariff-for- 
revenue"  system  which  Mr.  Bryan  would  substitute  for  the  Dingley  plan  of 
protection  to  American  labor. 

The  British  tariff  is  tariff  for  4'evenue  only,  which  levies  no  dutes  whatever 
of  a  protective  influence,  while  the  American  plan  taxes  the  imported  articles 
the  like  of  which  can  be  produced  at  home  by  American  labor.  The  British 
system  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  lays  heavy  duties  on  such  articles  as  tobacco, 
tea,  coffee,  spices,  and  sugar,  that  are  universally  consumed  by  labor. 

The  British  Royal  Statistical  Society  shows  comparisons  covering  a  period 
of  over  thirty  years  of  food  taxation  and  drink  taxation  by  Great  Britain, 
United  States,  Germany,  and  France. 

These  records  show  that  the  per  capita  taxation  Imposed  on  the  people  of 
the  British  Isles  Is  70  per  cent  higher  upon  articles  of  food  and  drink  than 
that  imposed  on  these  articles  by  our  system  of  a  protective  tariff. 

This  showing,  In  the  face  of  the  clamor  of  Mr.  Bryan  that  taxes  here  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  Inordinately  high  under  our  system  of  protection, 
proves  his  position  to  be  without  foundation  In  fact.  Yet  he  will  go  on  to  the 
end  restating  what  is  not  true. 

Thbodobb  Justice. 

Philadelphia^  Beptember  11. 


[American  Bconomlst.] 

WOOL  CONSUMPTION  CONTRASTED — MUCH  GREATER  UNDER  THE  DINGLET 
LAW  THAN  IN   THE  WILSON  LAW  FREE  WOOL  PERIOD. 

From  the  New  York  Daily  Trade  Record  we  learn  that  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  wool  merchants, 
has  been  addressed  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  but,  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  not  yet  appeared  in  that  newspaper: 

Editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 

Dear  Sib  :  The  Post  owes  It  to  Its  readers  to  correct  some  misstatements  of 
facts  by  Nelson  I^ron  In  his  letter  of  October  14,  eulogizing  the  Wilson  tariff  act 
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AmoDg  his  numerous  errors*  Mr.  Lyon  states  that  "  the  woolen  industry  never' 
used  so  much  wool  before,  nor  in  any  four  years  since,  as  was  used  during  the 
four  years  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act." 

The  actual  facts  are  exactly  contrary  to  this  statement.  Mr.  Lyon  confuses 
the  quantity  of  free  wool  Imported  with  the  quantity  consumed.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  years  of  smallest  wool  consumption  and  the  year  of  largest  importa- 
tions was  under  the  Wilson  Act.  For  instance,  the  year  of  smallest  wool  con- 
sumption during  the  life  of  either  the  McKinley  Act,  the  Wilson  Act,  or  the 
Dini^Iey  Act  was  in  1896  under  the  Wilson  Act,  when  wool  consumption  reached 
only  250,000,000  pounds  of  raw  wool.  This  was  less  than  the  American  produc- 
tion of  that  year. 

The  reason  for  this  was  that  under  the  Wilson  Act  enormous  importations 
were  made  of  foreign  manufactures  of  wool  while  our  mills  were  idle.  These 
manufactures  of  wool  ought  all  to  have  been  made  In  the  United  States  by 
American  labor,  but  instead  they  were  made  by  cheap  foreign  labor,  which  was 
paid  at  the  rate  of  less  than  35  cents  in  Germany  and  50  cents  in  England  for 
service  that  under  the  McKinley  Act  and  under  the  Dingley  Act  cost  $1  in  the 
United  States. 

Some  idle  mill  operatives  were  selling  newspapers  or  polishing  boots  to  sup- 
port themselves  while  these  goods  were  coming  from  abroad.  This  shows  how 
the  removal  of  protection  to  American  labor  affects  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  the  American  laboring  man.  But  to  return  to  the  question  of  "wool  con- 
sumption." During  the  eight  years  of  the  Dingley  Act,  from  1807  to  1904,  the 
consumption  of  wool  averaged  annually  500,750,000  pounds,  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  250,000,000  pounds  which  was  all  that  was  consumed  in  1896  under 
the  Wilson  tariff  act 

This  large  wool  consumption  under  the  first  eight  years  of  the  Dingley  Act 
was  in  spite  of  the  handicap  of  enormous  quantities  of  imported  woolens 
brought  here  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  which  paid  duties  that  were  less  than 
half  of  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  of  domestic  and  these  imported 
goods. 

There  never  was  any  year  before  or  since  the  passage  of  the  Wilson  Act 
when  there  was  so  much  wool  imported  as  during  the  dying  moments  of  the 
free-wool  Wilson  Act.  Wool  for  which  there  was  no  immediate  use  was  then 
imported  in  anticipation  of  the  higher  prices  that  would  be  a  sure  result  of  the 
imposition  of  the  Dingley  duties. 

This  free  wool  was  conspicuously  present  during  the  first  five  years  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  act,  and  some  of  it  was  still  in  existence  in  1894;  and  it  was 
probably  owing  to  this  unused  free  wool  that  the  price-lifting  effect  of  the 
tariff  was  null,  as  for  a  brief  period  in  that  year  the  largest  grade  of  American 
wool  was  selling  in  the  United  States  down  almost  to  a  free-trade  basis. 

On  December  31,  1897,  the  total  supply  of  unused  wool  in  the  United  States 
reached  the  enormous  figure  of  1,254,484,726  pounds.  This  large  accumulation 
of  wool  was  the  result  of  the  excessive  importations  of  free  wool,  added  to  the 
American  production  of  that  year  plus  about  400,000,000  pounds  of  unused  wool 
carried  forward  from  the  period  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act,  when  manufactures  of 
wool  were  coming  in  from  foreign  factories  while  our  own  factories  were  idle. 
Contrast  the  200,000,000  pounds,  more  or  less,  of  wool  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
Deceml)er  after  eleven  years  of  the  Dingley  Act  with  the  1,254,484,726  pounds  on 
hand  on  December  31,  1897,  after  the  expiration  of  the  free- wool  Wilson  Act. 

Our  importations  of  wool  in  1888,  the  first  year  after  the  passage  of  the  Ding- 
le Act,  were  less  than  100,000,000  pounds.  This  small  quantity  of  imported 
wool  was  because  of  the  unprecedented  importations  of  the  previous  year  of 
1897,  when  356,000,000  pounds  were  imported,  nearly  all  of  which  was  free  wool. 

There  never  has  been  in  the  history  of  woolen  manufacturing  in  the  United 
States  such  a  large  annual  wool  consumption  as  has  taken  place  during  the 
eleven  years  of  the  Dingley  Act,  notwithstanding  the  fact  during  the  twelve 
mouths  following  the  1907  panic  wool  consumption  here  fell  off  below  the  aver- 
age of  the  previous  several  years. 

Another  statement  which  Mr.  Lyon  makes,  which  can  not  be  supported  by 
tacts,  is  that  the  laboring  classes  have  not  been  able,  under  the  Dingley  Act,  to 
boy  as  much  woolen  clothing  as  before,  and  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to 
cotton.  The  truth  is  that  the  American  people  never  wore  so  much  clothing 
made  of  pure  wool  and  containing  so  little  shoddy  as  during  the  period  of  the 
Diogley  Act,  which  Imposed  a  prohibitive  duty  on  shoddy,  whereas  under  the 
last  year  of  the  Wilson  Act  the  imports  of  shoddy  were  greater  than  all  of  the 
shoddy  imported  during  all  the  years  of  both  the  McKinley  and  the  Dingley  acts. 
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Messrs.  Edward  T.  Steel  &  Co.,  who  for  many  years  ran  a  woolen  mill  in 
Enfxiand,  and  at  the  same  time  had  mills  in  the  United  States,  declared  that  in 
no  part  of  the  ciTiliased  world  are  working  people  of  moderate  means  clothed 
so  well  or  so  economically  as  in  the  United  States.  "  The  fact  is,"  says  Mr.  Steel, 
"  the  clothing  worn  by  the  people  of  similar  conditions  abroad  would  be  scorned 
by  onr  citizens,  both  as  to  quality  and  its  badly  manufactured  character,  and  so 
far  as  the  use  of  shoddy  is  concerned,  England  is  the  largest  user  in  the  world." 
(See  letter  of  Edward  T.  Steel  it  Go.  to  the  Daily  Trade  Record,  of  New  York, 
dated  September  3.) 

We  had  a  trial  of  tariff  reduction  under  the  Wilson  tariff  act.  Wool  was  free 
of  duty,  but  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  was  imposed  on  Imported  manu- 
factures of  wool.  Our  mills  were  closed  and  labor  was  idle,  because  one-third 
of  the  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  was  avoided  by  undervaluation. 

Mr.  Steel,  before  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  stated  that  he 
employed  the  same  labor  on  the  same  machinery  In  England  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  same  labor  in  the  United  States  doing  the  same  work  as 
in  England  accomplished  no  more  here  than  they  did  there,  although  wages  In 
the  United  States  were  much  more  than  double  those  paid  for  the  same  service 
In  England. 

He  further  stated  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  benefits  of  a  protective  tariff 
go  to  labor.  Nobody  was  better  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  because  he  was 
talking  about  his  own  business  of  woolen  manufacturing,  In  which  he  had  been 
engaged  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lyon  urges  that  the  tariff  be  revised  downward  In  the  Interest  of  the 
laboring  classes,  which  would  mean  that  no  mill  could  l>e  run  in  the  United 
States,  where  wages  are  two  or  three  times  those  paid  for  similar  services 
abroad,  unless  there  is  enough  protection  to  cover  the  difference  In  wages  be- 
tween the  American  scale  and  the  lowest  competing  foreign  scale,  except  Ameri- 
can wages  are  reduced  to  the  foreign  scale,  so  that  when  Mr.  Lyon  urges  labor 
to  vote  for  tariff  reduction  it  is  a  case  of  "  Walk  Into  my  parlor,  said  the 
spider  to  the  fly." 

We  refer  to  the  July  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  which  states  that 
the  food-purchasing  power  of  one  hour's  wages  in  1907,  under  the  Dingley 
Act,  was  6.8  per  cent  greater  than  the  average  of  the  ten-year  period  from 
1890  to  1899.  The  average  rate  per  hour  in  1907  under  the  Dingley  Act  was 
28.8  per  cent  higher  than  during  the  average  of  the  ten-year  period  from  ISOO 
to  1809,  which  included  the  four  years'  experiment  of  the  Wilson  tariff  act, 
which  period  Samuel  Gompers  (before  he  had  capitalized  his  Influence  with 
labor  unions)  stated  "would  ever  remain  In  his  memory  as  the  worst  period 
that  labor  had  ever  suffered,  and  he  could  not  efface  from  his  memory  the 
long  lines  of  gaunt  men  and  women  waiting  at  the  soup  house&" 

The  tariff  plank  in  the  Republican  platform  was  written  in  the  interest  of 
labor.  It  clearly  defines  that  if  tariff  revision  is  to  take  place  It  must  be  for 
a  reduction  only  of  such  duties  as  upon  investigation  are  found  to  be  hl;rher 
than  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  of  production  here  and  the  cheapest 
competing  foreign  labor,  and  where  schedules  are  found  to  be  carrying  rates 
of  duty  that  fail  to  cover  such  difference  In  wages  such  schedules  are  to  be 
increased,  so  that  the  American  standard  of  living  for  labor  in  this  country, 
which  is  better  and  more  comfortable  than  that  of  the  middle  classes  of  Europe, 
shall  not  be  degraded;  for  when  you  impoverish  labor,  you  lower  the  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  instead  of  each  American  mechanic  having  a  house  to  him- 
self in  which  to  raise  his  family,  he  will  have  only  one  or  two  rooms,  samples 
of  which  can  be  found  in  free-trade  countries.  These  are  conditions  which  in- 
crease crime,  so  that  the  principle  of  protection  to  American  labor  has  a  moral 
uplifting  force  that  is  one  of  its  strongest  recommendatinos. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Justice,  Batsman  &  Go. 

Philadelphia,  October  21,  1908. 

People  make  a  mistake  in  thinking  that  the  taking  away  of 
the  tariff  would  remove  the  conditions  that  foster  monopoly.  t)nly 
when  the  complete  facts  on  a  particular  industry  are  furnished  can 
you  base  any  argument  with  any  certainty,  either  for  or  against  our 
tariff  system.  Facts  should  be  obtained  from  the  small  manufacturer, 
as  well  as  from  the  head  of  the  trust. 
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Exhibit  S. 

[From  The  Outlook  of  Novemlwr  28.1 

Tlio  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  now  holding  in  Washington  tariff  hearings  preparatory  to  legisla- 
tion during  the  coming  winter.  So  far  the  testimony  given  before  the 
committee  is  largely  from  individuals  and  special  interests  who  want 
their  particular  protection  increased  rather  than  diminished.  Sonne 
hop  growers,  for  example,  want  the  duty  on  hops  doubled.  Dealers  in 
drugs,  chemicals,  and  colors  have  protested  against  reductions,  and  in 
some  instances  have  asked  for  increased  duty.  The  general  impres- 
sion of  the  hearings  as  so  far  held  confirms  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Taft's 
advice  to  the  consumers  of  the  country  that  they  should  appear  before 
tlic  committee  to  urge  their  claims  for  at  least  a  reduction  of  certain 
schedules  if  not  a  horizontal  decrease  of  the  taxes  which  the  tariff  im- 
poses on  them.  It  is  difficult  to  say  just  how  the  consumers  of  the 
country  can  take  concerted  action.  You  can  hardly  have  an  associa- 
tion of  shoe  wearers,  or  of  flour  eaters,  or  of  shingle  buyers,  or  of 
watch  owners.  But  the  country  can  and  does  have  compact  organi- 
zations of  the  manufacturers  of  these  articles,  and  we  are  very  much 
nfniid  that  they  are  to  some  extent  influenced  by  the  motives  to  which 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Boston,  alludes  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished letter  to  Representative  McCall,  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Adams 
in  a  characteristically  fran^  fashion  sajrs  in  this  letter  of  the  men  who 
are  directly  and  pecuniarily  interested  in  a  protective  tariff  that  they 
"  naturally  divide  into  two  classes.^' 

SpeakiDg  after  the  fashion  of  men,  they  are  either  thieves  or  hogs.  I  myself 
l>el<)ng  to  the  former  class.  I  am  a  tariff  thief,  and  I  have  a  license  to  steal. 
It  l>ears  the  broad  seal  of  the  United  States  and  is  what  is  known  as  the 
"Dingley  tariff."  I  stole  under  it  yesterday;  I  am  stealing  under  it  to-day; 
I  propose  to  steal  under  it  to-morrow.  The  Government  has  forced  me  into 
this  position,  and  I  both  do  and  shall  take  full  advantage  of  it.  I  am  there- 
fore a  tariff  thief,  with  a  license  to  steal.  And — what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?  The  other  class  come  under  the  hog  category;  that  is,  they  rush, 
squealing  and  struggling,  to  the  great  Washington  protection  trough,  and  with 
all  four  feet  In  It  they  proceed  to  gobble  the  swill.  ♦  ♦  ♦  To  this  class  I 
do  not  belong.  I  am  simply  a  tariff  thief.  ♦  ♦  •  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  nm  also  a  tariff  reformer.  I  would  like  to  see  every  protective  schedule 
Bw'ept  out  of  existence,  my  own  included.  Meanwhile,  what  inducement  have 
I  to  go  to  Washington  on  a  public  mission  of  this  sort?  A  mere  citizen,  I  rep- 
resent no  one.  •  ♦  ♦  Meanwhile,  have  it  well  understood  that  my  ix)sition 
is  exactly  the  position  of  tens  of  thousands  of  others  scattered  throughout  the 
country;  to  ask  us  to  put  aside  our  business  affairs  and  at  our  own  expense  to 
go  to  Washington  on  a  desperate  mission  is  asking  a  little  too  much. 

The  entertaining  tone  of  satire  which  Mr.  Adams  assumes  in  this 
letter  ought  not  to  conceal  from  the  committee  or  the  country  the 
serious  truth  which  it  conveys.  There  is  a  very  widespread,  if  unor- 
ganized, sentiment  throughout  the  country  in  favor  of  genuine  and 
thorough  tariff  reform.  Mr.  Taft,  the  President  elect,  has  declared 
himself  to  be  in  favor  of  legislative  recognition  of  this  sentiment. 
If  the  Republican  party  in  Congress  ignores  it  or  endeavors  to 
obscure  it  by  published  evidence  drawn  from  special  interests,  it  will 
make  a  serious  blunder.  Men  like  Mr.  Spreckels,  of  San  Francisco, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  have  a  right,  both 
by  their  attainments  and  by  their  achievements,  to  speak  for  the  real 
commercial  interests  of  the  country;  and  they  are  outspokenly  in 
favor  of  tariff  reform,  by  which  they  mean  lower  duties. 
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Exhibit  T. 
inflfence  of  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  wool,  written  by 

THEODORE  JUSTICE. 

In  order  to  make  an  intelligent  estimate  of  the  future,  we  must 
^t  our  inspiration  and  wisdom  from  the  past,  and  we  must  remember 
Uiat  similar  causes  are  apt  to  produce  similar  effects. 

The  only  history  of  the  wool  question  in  the  United  States  tiiat  is 
of  any  value  to  us  now  is  that  of  the  period  since  the  close  of  the  war 
of  the  rebellion. 

The  influence  of  the  tariff  on  wool  during  this  time  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  wool  industry  in  the  United 
States,  that  the  wool  question  has  now  become  of  necessity  essentially 
a  political  question. 

According  to  the  definition  in  the  dictionary,  politics  is  policy,  and 
unfortunately  for  those  who  grow  or  manufacture  wool,  the  politics 
of  the  two  leading  political  parties  of  this  country  are  opposed  to 
each  other  on  the  poucy  of  raising  revenue. 

One  party  favors  a  tariff  simpfy  for  the  revenue  it  produces,  while 
the  other  favors  a  tariff  for  producing  revenue  in  a  way  that  to  the 
greatest  degree  possible  will  protect  .^erican  industries.  The  pres- 
ent Din^ley  tanff  act  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  the  most  emphatic 
realization  of  the  application  of  the  principle  of  protection  to  home 
industries  ever  enacted  into  American  law. 

At  different  periods,  and  in  response  to  an  apparent  demand  for 
tariff  revision,  the  Bepublican  party  has  made  reouctions  in  the  duty 
on  wool.  It  made  these  reductions  as  a  sort  of  sop  to  Cerberus  (who 
is,  as  you  all  know,  the  three-headed  do^  that  guards  the  gates  of 
hell),  and  although  the  reductions  were  only  slight,  the  woolen  indus- 
try has  always  suffered  contraction  as  a  result  of  such  tariff  revisions 
downward. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  party,  which  since  the  war  has 
been  dominated  by  southern  statesmen,  has  never  belieied  in  any 
form  of  tariff  protection  for  wool  or  the  manufactures  thereof.  It 
asserts  that  "tariff  protection  is  a  crime  and  a  robbery,"  that  the 
manufacturer  should  have  free  raw  material,  and  it  has  been  un- 
willing to  concede  any  more  than  such  incidental  protection  as  might 
be  got  out  of  a  revenue  tariff  on  manufactures  or  wool.  John  Ran- 
dolph, over  one  hundred  years  ago,  then  showed  the  feeling  of  the 
South  toward  wool  when  he  said  he  "  would  walk  a  mile  to  kick  a 
dieep." 

But  protection  that  does  not  protect  is  of  course  no  protection  at 
all,  ana  the  wool-manufacturing  industry  has  alwajs  suffered  during 
such  periods  of  inadequate  protection.  At  those  times  many  Ameri- 
can mills  have  been  closed,  foreign-made  goods  have  supplied  a 
larger  share  of  the  home  market,  the  demand  for  American  wools  has 
been  narrowed,  and  prices  have  fallen.  Under  the  free-wool  Wilson 
Act,  Texas  wool,  sucn  as  is  now  worth  20  cents,  was  then  worth  only 
4  cents,  and  in  Cnlifomia  in  1896  the  fall  dip  was  worth  only  2 
cents.  It  was  at  that  time  offered  free  by  the  grower  to  anyone 
who  would  pay  for  its  shearing. 

Under  these  distressing  conditions  the  woolgrowers  sent  their 
sheep  in  coundess  numbers  to  the  butchers,  and  nocks  diminished  or 
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disappeared  entirely.  When  foreign  wool  has  been  free  of  duty 
American  wool  has  always  been  undersold  by  the  foreign,  because 
the  wool  could  be  produced  abroad  at  a  lower  cost,  and  the  number 
of  sheep  in  die  United  States  decreased  23  per  cent  in  three  years  of 
free  wool. 

Our  flocks  decreased  so  rapidly  that  the  industry  in  many  places 
that  formerly  produced  wool,  but  which  now  do  not  do  so,  would  go 
allo^ther. 

Smce  the  duties  have  been  restored  the  increase  has  been  mostly  on 
the  arid  lands  that  during  our  civil  war  were  occupied  by  the  wild 
Indian  and  the  American  oison.  The  blow  that  was  struck  by  tariff 
revision  to  t^e  farmers  living  east  of  the  Mississippi  has,  however, 
been  fatal  in  many  counties  in  this  section. 

If  there  were  any  guaranty  that  the  Dingley  tariff  would  not  be 
disturbed  for  twenty-five  years  to  come,  many  sections  of  the  country 
that  formerly  produced  wool,  but  which  now  do  not  do  so,  would  go 
back  into  the  business.  The  Southern  States  alone,  if  they  would, 
could  produce  all  the  wool  that  American  mills  can  now  use,  for  they 
are  economically  and  physically  better  adapted  for  growing  sheep 
than  most  of  the  Northern  States. 

After  the  Dingley  tariff  restored  the  McKinley  wool  duties  which 
had  been  taken  off  by  the  tariff  revision  of  1894,  the  sheep  were  not 
restored  in  every  section  for  the  reason  that  the  woolgrowers  who 
had  lost  their  money  through  tariff  revision  in  1894  discovered  that 
as  wool  had  become  a  political  football,  the  hazards  of  the  business 
had  increased,  and  they  were  quite  unwilling  to  reinvest  their  capital 
in  it.  They  knew  full  well  that  with  the  next  change  from  Republican 
to  Democratic  congressional  control  the  duties  on  wool,  under  the 
party  cry  of  "  free  raw  material,"  would  either  be  again  reduced  or 
removed,  and  that  there  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  disaster  that  be- 
fell this  industry  upon  previous  occasions. 

Wool  is  not  raw  material  to  a  woolgrower  any  more  than  cloth  is 
to  a  tailor.  Wool  is  the  grower's  finished  product,  just  as  cloth  is  the 
finished  product  of  the  mill  or  yam  the  finished  product  of  the 
spinner. 

The  Dingley  Act,  which  followed  the  free-wool  Wilson  Act,  and 
is  its  complete  antithesis,  has  now  been  in  operation  nearly  nine  years. 
Under  it  the  wool-manufacturinjg  business  has  expanded  more  rap- 
idly than  the  wool-growing  busmess.  Thus  it  is  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion that  the  Dingley  Act  was  better  for  the  manufacturers  than 
for  the  growers  of  wool. 

To-day  we  find  that  the  American  woolgrower  produces  only  45 
per  cent  of  the  clean  wool  that  is  used  in  manufacturing  woolen 
clothinff.  Complaint  has  therefore  been  made  by  manufaclurers. 
When  uie  Dinffiey  Act  passed,  in  1897,  wool  duties  were  then  favored 
b?  some  manufacturers  who  do  not  now  favor  them  to  the  same  ex- 
tent, because,  as  they  say,  "the  Dingley  tariff  on  wool  has  not  ex- 
panded the  business  of  growing  wool  so  rapidly  as  it  has  expanded 
that  of  manufacturing  wool. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  broad  view,  nor  one  which,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  is  held  by  tne  majority  of  woolen  manufacturers.  They  realize 
that  the  wool  and  the  woolen  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  Act  is  a 
good  one  for  all  the  American  people  as  a  whole,  and,  as  shown  above, 
even  better  for  the  manufacturer  than  for  the  woolgrower,  and  that 
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we  should  hold  on  to  it  as  a  good  thin^  which  is  not  likely  ever  again 
to  be  followed  by  any  new  tariff  act  giving  as  much  protection  to  all 
the  people  and  to  the  woolen  manufacturers  in  particular. 

Because  American  raw-wool  production  has  not  kept  pace  with 
American  consumption^  we  find  to-day  a  few  short-sighted  manufac- 
turers asking  tariff  revision  on  articles  which  they  do  not  themselves 
produce  in  order  that  they  may  have  cheaper  raw  material.  There  is 
no  justice  or  justification  in  protection  to  a  few  favored  American  in- 
dustries. Unless  protection  is  given  to  all  other  American  industries, 
none  are  entitled  to  it.  Is  it  not  robbery  to  ask  a  farmer  to  pay  45  per 
cent  dutv  on  the  harness  he  buys  unless  he  can  retain  the  15  per  cent 
duty  on  hides  which  he  sells?  If  the  manufacturer  of  harness  or  shoes 
has  a  right  to  free  hides,  the  farmer  has  an  equal  right  to  free  harness 
or  free  shoes  made  from  those  free  hides. 

The  woolen  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  are  only  repre- 
sented in  Congress  by  a  handful  of  Representatives  from  the  Eastern 
fringe  or  border  of  our  country,  while  the  woolgrowers  are  repre- 
sented by  a  multitude  from  almost  every  section,  and  have  a  voting 
power  there  that,  when  it  comes  to  altering  the  tariff,  will  place  the 
manufacturing  industry  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  representa- 
tives in  Congress  of  tne  woolgrowing  industry.  In  the  event  of  a 
conflict  or  a  tariff  war  between  these  two  branches  of  an  American 
industry,  the  result  should  be  obvious  to  anyone  with  average  common 
senst3a 

Four  years'  experience  of  the  free-wool  Wilson  Act  showed  that  the 
American  woolgrower  can  never  profitably  export  his  wool  to  foreign 
markets,  and  that  he  is,  therefore,  entirely  dependent  upon  the  home 
market.  It  is  obvious,  thep,  that  if  the  woolgrowing  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  ever  to  be  destroyed  throu^  the  removal  of  tariff 
protection,  the  grower  of  wool — then  having  no  longer  any  interest  in 
protecting  the  American  manufacturer,  his  former  customer — ^will 
immediately  demand,  and  should  have,  the  benefits  of  buying  cheap 
free  clothing,  which  he  can  get  by  the  removal  of  duty  on  manu- 
factures of  wool. 

Now,  where  would  the  American  manufacturer  be  with  no  duty  at 
all  ?  If  he  could  not  exist  under  the  Wilson  Act  with  a  duty  of  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  how  could  he  exist  with  none?    How  is  he  to 

fet  any  protection  if  the  representatives  in  Congress  of  woolgrowers 
ave  no  interest  in  protecting  the  market  for  these  woolgrowers  when 
and  because  they  have  nothing  to  sell? 

So  the  future  of  wool  in  the  United  States  depends  upon  absolute 
harmony  between  the  grower  and  the  manufacturer  on  the  question  of 
tariff  protection  for  both  industries.  They  must  stand  or  fall  to- 
gether. Neither  can  thrive  nor  even  live  without  the  other.  The 
policy  of  both  must  be  a  joint  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  each 
protecting  the  other,  with  enough  duties  upon  that  which  each  pro- 
duces to  enable  him  to  thrive  in  competition  with  foreign  competing 
rivals. 

The  American  manufacturer  must  have  protection  because  wages 
paid  to  labor  in  Europe  are  from  one-half  to  one-third  less  than 
wages  paid  for  the  same  efficiency  of  service  in  the  United  States. 

The  American  grower,  for  the  same  reason,  must  have  protection, 
and  because  of  the  advantages  of  the  forei^  woolgrower,  especially 
those  located  in  semitropical  climates  which  afford  the  benefit  of 
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perennial  pasture.  These  advantages  to  the  forei^  woolgrower  are 
so  great  that  without  duties  at  least  as  hiffh  as  tney  are  at  present, 
as  experience  has  amply  proved,  the  wooigrowing  industry  of  the 
United  States  must  perish. 

No  tariff  revision  downward  on  wool  can  occur  without  injury  to 
the  manufacturing  industry,  because  decrease  in  wool  production 
means  increase  in  wool  prices.  Free  wool  in  time,  thererore,  would 
result  in  positive  disappointment  to  the  American  manufacturer  who 
only  wants  free  wool  m  order  to  get  cheaper  wool. 

The  question  of  the  future  of  wool,  therefore,  is  wholly  involved  in 
the  continuation  of  tariff  protection  to  the  industry  that  produces 
wool. 

This  American  industry  will  probably  never  expand  very  greatly 
above  its  present  magnitude  until  there  shall  be  such  decrease  in  the 
wool-producing  countries  of  the  outside  world  as  will  further  raise 
the  foreign  price.  This  is  now  taking  place,  and  is  elevating  forei^ 
prices  to  a  level  never  before  reached  in  the  memories  of  many  m 
the  business. 

For  instance,  in  Germany,  a  country  which  has  free  wool  and  pro- 
tection for  manufacturers  of  wool,  the  wooigrowing  industry  is 
dwindling  away,  the  decrease  in  sheep  in  Germany  having  been  631 
per  cent  rrom  1873  to  1900.  Germany,  withput  a  tariff  on  wool,  can 
not  compete  with  wooigrowing  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  al- 
though the  wage  scale  for  the  agricultural  laborer  in  Germany  is  less 
than  in  the  United  States.  So  the  wool  industry  in  Germany,  for 
the  lack  of  tariff  protection,  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  under  like 
conditions  the  result  here  will  be  the  same. 

In  the  Argentine  Republic  within  a  few  years  millions  of  sheep 
have  perished  from  disease,  and  in  Australia  many  more  millions 
have  perished  from  successive  years  of  drought.  Until  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  in  these  great  countries  increases  prices  will  continue 
to  rule  high,  but  high  price  will  stimulate  an  increase  in  flocks  with- 
out which  increase  lower  prices  can  not  be  expected. 

Under  good  weather  conditions  the  Southern  Hemisphere  is  capa- 
ble of  greatly  expanding  its  wool  production,  although  it  is  possiole 
that  the  causes  which  diminished  tne  number  of  sheep  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  and  Australia  may  occur  again,  and,  as  in  the  past, 
diminish  the  wool  supply  with  consequent  elevation  in  price. 

High  prices  may  in  time  induce  American  woolgrowers,  and  pos- 
sibly even  German  woolgrowers,  to  increase  this  industry.  If  that 
should  be  the  case,  the  price  of  wool  will  fall  in  proportion  to  its 
increased  production.  But  increase  in  production  to  be  great  enough 
t^  lower  the  price  must  be  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  in 
population,  which,  of  course,  means  an  increase  in  wool  consumption. 

Important  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  question  of  tariff 
revision,  as  that  question  is  now  urged  upon  the  community,  and 
we  can  not  properly  estimate  its  effect  upon  home  industries  unless 
we  give  due  consideration  to  the  costly  consequences  of  our  last  ex- 
perience in  cutting  down  the  tariff — in  1894. 

In  the  first  place,  outside  of  the  partial  destruction  of  the  wool 
industry,  which  was  done  to  satisfy  the  demands  for  free  raw  ma- 
terial, the  woolen  manufacturing  industry  was  sndly  crippled  be- 
cause the  ro\'enue  duty  upon  manufactures  of  wool  was  an  ad  valorem 
duty,  and  this  is  easily  evaded. 
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The  late  Judge  Lawrence,  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Growers,  who  was  perhaps  better  informed  on  the  wool  ques- 
tion in  aU  its  aspects  than  any  other  man,  estimated  the  value  of 
imported  woolen  textiles  in  the  year  1896  at  $70,000,000,  although 
invoiced  at  only  $32,450,000.  He  quoted  before  a  concessional  com- 
mittee circulars  giving  prices  for  woolens  in  Germanv,  with  a  note 
on  the  bottom  that  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  would  always  be  made 
on  these  prices  for  export  to  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  disadvanta^  of  ad  valorem  duties  was  that  honest 
importers  who  entered  their  goods  in  the  custom-houses  of  the  United 
States  at  actual  cost  were  at  a  disadvantage  and  in  unfair  compe- 
tition with  those  who  entered  them  fraudulentlyi  and  at  much  less 
than  actual  cost 

The  most  serious  abuse  of  the  ad  valorem  feature  of  our  1894  cus- 
toms laws  was  practiced  through  the  German  methods  of  consigning 
goods  to  their  own  houses  in  the  United  States.  These  goods  were 
invoiced  at  much  less  than  value,  and — after  they  had  passed  through 
the  custom-house — ^the  real  and  true  value  of  the  goods  was  obtained 
when  sold,  so  that,  in  a  measure,  the  incidental  protective  feature  of 
that  tariff  law  became  a  dead  letter,  which  was  worse  than  free  trade, 
in  so  far  as  all  importers  were  not  on  the  same  '^  square  deal "  basis. 

If  there  had  been  specific  duties,  or  even  no  duties  at  all,  the  dis- 
honest would  have  had  no  advantage  over  the  honest  importer,  but 
under  the  ad  valorem  features  of  the  Wilson  Act  the  tricksters  were 
able  to  drive  out  of  competition  those  who  wanted  to  do  a  fair  busi- 
ness. It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  ad  valorem  duties  were  denounced 
bv  free  traders  as  well  as  protectionists.  The  late  Judge  Lawrence 
also  said : 

The  ad  valorem  system  of  the  Wilson  Act  Is  the  most  damnable  system  ever 
created  on  this  earth  to  aid  rascala 

Grover  Cleveland,  with  his  usual  foresight  and  rugged  honesty, 
foresaw  that  the  Wilson  tariff  act  was  to  be  a  serious  blunder,  and  he 
refused  to  sign  it,  but  with  his  characteristic  flaccidity  he  permitted 
it  to  become  a  law  without  his  signature.  The  result  was  that  this 
method  of  tariff  revision  cost  the  nation  in  actual  loss  through  indus- 
trial depression  and  prolonged  period  of  business  stagnation  and 
panic  more  than  the  whole  cost  oi  the  civil  war. 

The  conflagrations  of  Boston,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco  might 
have  occurred  annually  and  done  less  harm,  caused  less  loss  to  the 
American  people,  than  was  caused  by  the  tariff  revision  downward  in 
1894. 

Grover  Cleveland,  with  his  keen  insight  and  premonition  of  what 
its  disastrous  results  were  to  be,  was  guilty  of  a  crime  in  not  vetoing 
this  Wilson  bill.  He  was  so  shocked  with  the  evident  discriminations 
in  favor  of  some  industries  and  against  others  that  in  his  letter  of 
July  2,  1894,  in  which  he  refused  to  give  his  signature  to  the  tariff 
revisions  as  exemplified  in  the  Wilson  bill,  he  said : 

It  may  weU  excite  our  wonder  that  Democrats  are  willing  to  depart  from 
this,  the  most  democratic  of  all  tariff  principles,  and  that  the  inconsistent  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  proposed  departure  should  be  emphasized  by  the  suggestion 
that  the  wool  of  the  farmers  should  be  put  on  the  free  list  while  the  protecti(Mi 
of  tariff  taxation  is  placed  around  the  iron  ore  and  the  coal  of  corporations  niul 
capitalists* 
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Yet  Cleveland  permitted  the  bill  to  become  law  and  withheld  his 
Fete,  and  thus,  I  say,  shared  in  the  crime  of  1894. 

If  the  tariff  act  of  1867  had  continued,  with  its  12i-cent  duty,  we 
would  now  have  produced  all  the  clothing  wool  needed  for  the  use  of 
our  mills  instead  of  producing  to-day  only  about  45  per  cent  of  it. 

The  protective  pohcy  can  not  be  maintained  without  the  aid  of  the 
woolgrowers,  but  there  is  another  consideration  which  should  appeal 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  reason  outside  of  political  con- 
sideration for  maintaining  by  means  of  the  policy  of  protection  the 
wool  flocks  of  the  United  States — that  is,  "  the  necessity  of  domestic 
wool  as  a  munition  of  war." 

Imagine  our  condition  if  we  destroy  our  flocks  and  so  become  de- 
pendent on  British  colonies  for  our  wool  supply.  Having  no  mercan- 
tile marine,  our  wools  from  Australia  are  being  carried  to-day  under 
the  British  flag.  In  case  of  trouble  with  England,  what  would  be  our 
predicament?  We  would  be  without  wool,  which  is  as  important  to 
us  as  a  munition  of  war  as  it  is  to  our  personal  comfort. 

Possibly  it  would  bring  the  importance  of  the  matter  more  plainly 
before  you  if  I  allude  to  the  diflSculty  which  the  Southern  Confeder- 
acy had  from  that  cause,  which  quickened  the  breakdown  of  that 
rebellion.  But  that  was  a  small  matter  in  serious  peril  in  comparison 
with  what  happened  to  General  Washington's  army.  There  had  been 
no  pretense  of  uniforming  his  first  troops.  The  only  regiment  that 
was  uniformed  at  all  at  that  time  was  the  red-feather  militia  regi- 
ment from  Philadelphia — wearing  "  imported  "  cloth. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution  there  was  not  a  wool  factory  in  America. 
Clothing  was  made  from  yam  spun  in  the  household.  The  women 
spun  the  yam,  and  the  itineraiit  weavers,  mostly  from  Yorkshire, 
England,  did  the  weaving  on  hand  looms.  The  only  mills  in  the 
country  were  fulling  miUs,  where  goods  were  sent  to  be  finished. 

When  Washington  crossed  the  frozen  Delaware  in  a  snowstorm 
and  fought  the  Hessians  at  Trenton  his  troops  were  in  threadbare 
and  ragged  clothing.  They  were  wearing  homespuns  they  had 
started  from  home  with  when  they  enlisted. 

At  Valley  Forge  4,000  of  Washington's  soldiers  were  relieved  from 
outdoor  duty  because  they  were  practically  naked.  At  the  time 
Washington  doubtless  reflected  on  the  importance  of  woolen  factories 
as  a  home  industry  necessary  to  provide  munitions  of  war.  This 
thought  must  have  oeen  present  with  him  ever  after,  for  his  first  offi- 
cial act  after  becoming  ]President  was  to  sign  a  protective  tariff  law. 

If  it  could  not  be  done  otherwise,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
could,  as  a  matter  of  wise  public  policy,  well  afford  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  domestic  flocks  out  of  the  public  treasury,  but  this  is 
unnecessary,  for  the  sheep  can  be  maintained  through  the  operation  of 
a  protective  tariff. 

By  the  tariff  revision  in  1894  under  the  Wilson  Act,  the  stab  was 
worse  because  it  removed  the  duty  on  wool  at  a  time  when  the  world 
was  producing  annually  a  surplus  that  was  almost  equal  to  the  wool 
production  oithe  United  States. 

Messrs.  Hellmuth  &  Swartze,  of  London,  in  their  circular  of  March, 
1896,  stated  that  there  were  over  220,000,000  pounds  increase  in  the 
world's  production  of  wool  during  the  four  years  preceding  that  time. 
Hence  the  lowest  prices  on  record. 
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This  has  a  bearing  upon  the  future  outlook  for  wool,  for  to  some 
extent,  as  the  result  of  a  period  of  current  high  prices,  the  industry 
may  be  again  stimulated,  and  the  world's  production  of  wool  may 
some  day  rapidly  increase.    In  Australia  it  is  already  increasing. 

It  certainly  will  in  the  United  States  if  we  come  back  to  the  condi- 
tion that  existed  under  the  tariff  law  of  1867.  During  the  last  four 
years  of  that  law  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  increased 
25  per  cent,  and  the  increase  was  only  checked  by  the  tariff  revision 
downward  of  1883,  when  the  duties  were  reduced  from  12^  cents  per 
pound  to  10  cents  in  the  next  four  years. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  this  decrease  the  flocks  of  the  United 
States  had  decreased  nearly  18  per  cent  owing  to  tariff  reyision  down- 
ward, which  lopped  off  2^  cents  a  pound  from  the  duties  of  the  pre- 
vious tariff  act  or  1867. 

^Ve,  however,  can  never  expect  such  a  rapid  increase  in  the  flocks 
of  the  world  as  occurred  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  refrigerating 
process,  by  which  means  millions  of  carcasses  of  sheep  are  now  frozen 
and  sent  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere  across  and  through  the 
Tropics  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere  and  distributed  in  good  condi- 
tion throughout  Europe. 

Before  this  process  was  discovered  the  ewe  lambs  were  kept  for 
purposes  of  increase,  and  even  the  males  were  clipped  until  old  age 
made  them  valueless.  Although  the  rapid  increase  of  flocks  was 
halted  at  times  by  periods  of  drought  in  Australia  and  disease  in  the 
Argentine  Republic,  recovery  then  was  more  rapid  than  it  ever  will 
be  again,  for  the  reason  that  the  export  demand  for  frozen  sheep,  and 
especially  for  lambs,  in  countries  of  sh«ep  production  is  increasing 
with  leaps  and  bounds. 

I  will  quote  some  facts  collected  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Wilson^  president  of 
the  Wyoming  Wool  Growers'  Association :  It  is  very  evioent  that  the 
human  race  is  now  consuming  larger  quantities  of  mutton  than  ever 
before  and  that  the  use  of  mutton  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
the  use  of  beef.  The  increased  consumption  oi  mutton  is  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  does  not 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  beef  cattle. 

Mr.  Justice  then  read  the  following  statistics: 

Sheep  in  the  United  States; 

January  1,  18S0 40,765.900 

January  1,  1905 45.170,423 

An  Increase  In  twenty-flve  years  of  10  per  cent 

Beef  cattle  in  the  United  States: 

January  1.  1880 21,231,000 

January  1,  1905 43,069,443 

An  increase  in  twenty-flve  years  of  105  per  cent 

Population  of  the  United  States: 

1880 .  50, 155. 783 

1905  (estimated) 81,000.000 

Increase  in  twenty -five  years  of  61  per  cent 

The  speaker  continued : 

In  1880  there  was  nearly  forty-two  one-hundredths  of  each  beef 
animal  for  each  person ;  in  1905  there  was  nearly  fifty  one-hundredths 
of  each  beef  animal  for  each  person.  If  each  beef  animal  produces 
500  pounds  of  beef,  in  1880  there  would  have  been  210  pounds  of  beef 
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for  each  person ;  in  1905  there  would  have  been  260  pounds  of  beef 
for  each  person,  showing  an  increase  of  40  pounds  per  capita  in  beef 
cattle,  or,  in  other  wor&,  beef  cattle  increase  faster  than  the  popu- 
lation. 

The  increase  in  sheep  in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  as  previously 
stat^,  was  only  10  per  cent.  It  the  increase  in  sheep  had  been  pro- 
portionate to  the  increase  in  population,  there  should  now  be  over 
70,000,000  head  of  sheep,  and  as  there  are  only  about  45,000,000  there 
should  be  added  to  the  present  number  more  than  25,000,000  to  keep 
up  the  same  ratio  of  sheep  to  the  population  that  existed  in  1880. 

The  wool  clip  of  the  United  States  in  1905  was  295,488,438  pounds. 
There  was  imported  in  1905^6,821,389  pounds.  It  is  very  evident, 
therefore,  that  we  are  not  raising  enough  wool  to  supply  our  own  re- 
quirements, but  have  to  make  up  for  the  deficit  by  larger  importations. 

To  produce  the  amount  of  loreign  wool  imported  last  year  would 
require,  in  addition  to  our  present  flocks,  over  38,000,000  head.  To 
raise  enough  wgol  for  our  own  use  would  require  20,000,000  more 
sheep  to  make  the  ratio  of  sheep  to  population  the  same  in  1905  as 
it  was  in  1880.  Or,  in  round  numbers,  we  should  have  90,000,000 
sheep,  practically  double  the  present  number. 

If  each  sheep  would  furnish  50  pounds  of  mutton,  and  all  the  sheep 
we  had  in  1880  had  been  killed,  there  would  have  been  40.6  pounds 
for  eadi  person  in  the  country.  In  1905,  if  all  had  been  killed,  there 
would  have  been  only  27.2  pounds  for  each  person,  thus  showing  a 
loss  of  13  pounds  per  capita  as  between  1880  and  1905. 

As  previously  stated,  we  are  eating  up  the  sheep  that  ought  to  be 
left  on  the  farms  for  purposes  of  increase,  and  these  conditions 
exist  in  many  other  countries  of  the  world. 

All  the  above  goes  to  show  that  wool  prices  are  high  because  the 
increase  in  population  is  at  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  increase 
in  sheep.  Tfiie  increased  consumption  of  mutton  is  without  parallel 
in  the  history  of  food  products,  feing  practically  400  per  cent  in  six- 
teen years.  We  have  the  slight  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  sheep  as 
against  the  great  increase  of  61  per  cent  in  population,  and  the  latter 
is  accompanied  by  the  enormous  consumption  of  mutton  as  food. 
The  increase  in  consumption,  figured  from  the  central  western  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States,  is  six  and  one-half  times  as  great  in  sixteen 
years  as  the  increase  in  the  population  in  twenty-five  years. 

It  is  not  within  human  loresight  to  point  to  the  particular  dates, 
and  it  would  not  be  within  reasonable  prophecy  to  say  what  month 
of  the  year  wool  prices  would  be  higher  or  be  lower,  but  the  wool- 
using  people  of  the  world  are  gradually  making  up  their  minds  that 
nntil  wool  production  can  more  closely  approximate  increasing  wool 
consumption  than  it  does  to-day  cheaper  wool  the  world  over  is  not 
yet  in  sight. 

These  are  facts  that  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  outlook 
for  wool. 

Prices  to-day  throughout  the  world  will  average  higher  than  for  a 
generation,  and  this  will  act  as  a  great  stimulant  for  increasing  the 
number  of  sheep,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  increase  is  greatly 
hindered,  as  previously  stated,  by  refrigerating  process,  by  recurring 
epidemics  of  disease,  and  by  periods  of  drought  m  Australia. 
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The  increase  in  the  wool  supply  is  necessarily  slow,  and  is  unlike 
cotton  production,  which  latter  product,  when  prices  are  high,  can  be 
expanded  rapidly  by  doiiblins  the  acreage. 

When  cotton  was  so  high  a  rew  years  ago,  it  was  being  cultivated  in 
every  available  piece  of  land,  even  by  the  roadside  in  public  highways. 
But  this  condition  could  not  occur  with  wool. 

Between  1895  and  1905  the  estimated  decrease  in  the  numb^  of 
sheep  has  been  so  great  as  to  affect  the  wool  production  of  the  world 
to  the  extent  of  the  entire  wiping  out  of  a  quantity  equal  to  two  whole 
years  of  American  wool  production.  That  is  to  say,  m  1895  there  was 
more  wool  grown  than  the  present  supply,  plus  a  quantity  equal  to 
the  American  clips  of  1904  and  1905.  To-day  the  cards  have  caught 
up  to  the  sheep  shearers. 

Meanwhile  the  world^s  wool-consuming  population  has  been  rapidly 
increasing,  so  that,  as  regards  the  world  s  wool  consumption  and  sup- 
ply, the  candle  is  being  burned  at  both  ends;  that  is  to  say,  production 
has  decreased  and  consumption  has  increased.  The  result  of  this  is 
high  prices. 

^  A  higher  plane  of  prices,  therefore,  must  prevail  until  wool  produc- 
tion, stimulated  by  high  prices,  can  increase  enough  to  eaten  up  to 
consumption. 

Unlike  1895,  when  there  was  a  surplus  being  produced,  to-day  there 
is  not  enough  being  produced,  and  prices  woula  have  gone  up  out  of 
sight  were  it  not  that  manufacturers  have  been  using  up  the  surplus 
wool  carried  forward  from  overproduction  of  previous  years. 

Then  afiiain  human  ingenuity  is  stimulated  oy  the  high  prices  for 
wool,  to  discover  means  of  blending  other  fibers  with  wool,  so  that 
comfortable  clothing,  having  the  appearance  of  having  been  made  of 
wool,  can  be  produced  at  a  low  cost 

The  wool  clip  of  the  world  can  be  approximately  arrived  at  by 
measuring  the  wool  that,  as. merchandise,  is  carried  as  commerce  to 
the  world.  The  portions  that  are  consumed  at  home  in  the  countries 
of  production  can  be  approximately  arrived  at,  but  there  is  no  method 
yet  discovered  for  making  a  reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  substitutes  that  are  now  current. 

This  is  the  unknown  quantity  that  for  the  present  completely  baffles 
the  efforts  to  calculate  the  real  amount  of  raw  wool  actually  used  in 
each  year. 

If  manufacturers,  as  a  rule,  were  to  attempt  to  carry  the  heavy 
stocks  that  it  was  their  practice  to  carry  when  wool  was  cheap,  the 
present  actual  scarcity  of  wool  would  be  accentuated,  and  much  higher 
prices  than  are  now  current  would  prevail. 

Dealers  who  collect  wool  from  the  growers  and  distribute  it  among 
the  manufacturers  now  realize  not  only  the  wisdom,  but  the  necessity 
of  leaving  the  wool  as  long  as  possible  in  the  hands  of  the  producer  to 
be  carried  by  him  at  his  expense. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this — the  high  cost  for  wool  involves  the 
use  of  much  more  capital  to  handle  the  same  quantity  as  before  when 
wool  was  cheaper,  and  again,  since  the  fire  in  San  Francisco,  insurance 
rates  have  been  increased,  so  that  the  burden  of  carrying  wool  is  now 
heavier.  There  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  and  conservative,  and.  I 
think,  a  wise  effort  on  the  part  of  all  who  recognize  the  shortage  of  the 
supply,  to  resist  all  efforts  to  concentrate  it  in  a  few  hands. 
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This  process  may  avert  a  boom  in  wool,  which,  if  inaugurated  while 
prices  are  at  the  present  high  level,  must  in  the  end  be  disastrous  to 
all  mterests. 

A  subject  which  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  part  of  the  gen- 
end  question  of  the  wool  outlook  is  the  effect  of  a  financial  panic  and 
industrial  depression  upon  wool  prices. 

There  have  been  periods  of  panicky  conditions,  of  depressed  and 
falling  prices,  when  the  supply  apparently  was  short,  and  when  it 
seemea  as  though  a  wool  famine  was  imminent,  so  that  the  decrease  in 
production  and  the  increase  in  consumption  may  not  always  imme- 
diatelv  act  as  price-lifting  levers. 

In  brief  periods  of  industrial  depression,  such  as  must  come  after 
any  great  economic  disturbance — nke  that  of  tariff  revision  down- 
ward, for  instance — prices  can  not  be  sustained,  even  in  the  face  of  a 
short  supply,  for  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  under  those  condi- 
tions are  always  temporarily  put  out  of  joint. 

Over  a  series  of  years,  however,  without  anv  extraneous  disturbing 
influence,  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  will  keep  wool  on  a  much 
hi<jher  plane  of  prices  than  the  average  of  the  past  ten  years. 

The  wool  question  in  the  United  States  is  closely  connected  with 
conditions  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  so  long  as  we  produce  less 
than  half  of  our  consumption,  the  foreign  prices  with  the  duties  added 
must  ultimately  control  domestic  prices. 

At  present,  m  Europe,  notwithstanding  the  fttll  new  clip  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  and  of  Europe  is  just  now  available,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  loreign  supply  is  at  its  greatest  for  this  year,  manu- 
facturers there  seem  to  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  ample  assort- 
ment. We  can,  therefore,  naturally  conclude  that  the  maintenance 
on  the  present  plane  of  prices,  at  least  in  foreign  markets,  will  be  con- 
tinued  until  either  a  larger  supply  or  a  greatly  decreased  consump- 
tion again  causes  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus. 


Exhibit  U. 

protest  against  the  commercial  agreement  with  germany,  ad- 
dressed to  the  prbsroent  by  the  textilb  importers'  association. 

Ofmcb  or  THE  Textile  Importers'  Association, 

SI  Nassau  Street^  New  York^  July  i,  1907* 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 

Washington^  Z>.  C, 

Sib:  The  Textile  Importers'  Association  was  organized  "to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce  through  the  uniform  and 
equitable  administration  of  the  tariff  laws,  to  reform  abuses  result- 
ing in  the  execution  of  these  laws,  to  prevent  frauds,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, practised  upon  the  Government  through  undervaluations,  and 
to  disseminate  information  respecting  the  customs  laws  and  orders  or 
changes  made  in  connection  therewith. 

The  foregoing  are  the  purposes  of  the  organization,  and  from  the 
character  of  our  business  we  are  naturally  interested  in  the  provisions 
of  the  commercial  agreement  with  Germany,  recently  concluded.   After 
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studying  the  articles  of  that  agreement  in  the  light  of  actual  commer- 
cial experience,  we  are  satisfied  that  its  operation  is  fraught  with  great 
danger  to  the  interests  of  American  merchants  and  manufacturers 
and  also  American  workingmen.  Because  of  this  belief,  we  take  the 
liberty  of  offering  this  protest  against  the  commercial  agreement 
referred  to,  and  tender  the  foUowmg  expression  of  our  views  as  a 
justification  therefor: 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  special  interests  which  will  be 
benefited  by  this  agreement  with  Germany,  by  those  who  are  earnestly 
and  no  doubt  conscientiously  in  favor  or  tariff  revision,  and  also  by 
the  pronounced  enemies  of  the  principle  of  protection  to  American  in- 
dustries, to  make  it  appear  that  all  those  (including  this  association) 
who  oppose  the  commercial  agreement  are  opponents  of  the  demand 
for  tariff  revision.  This  attitude  has  been  taken  by  some  designedly 
and  by  others  erroneously.  We  wish  to  emphasize  this  fact,  for  fact 
it  is,  that  the  proposed  changes  in  the  customs  administrative  system 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  proposition  to  revise  the  rates  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  law.  Some  there  are  who  forget,  or  assume  to,  that  no 
matter  what  the  tariff  rates  may  be,  so  long  as  they  are  based  upon  a 
combination  of  specific  and  high  ad  valorem  duties,  a  customs  admin- 
istrative law  such  as  we  now  have  will  be  a  necessity;  and,  further, 
unless  the  provisions  of  that  law  be  ample  to  check  the  tendency  to 
underyaluation,  American  commercial  interests  will  be  constantly 
harmed  and  the  revenue  of  the  Government  seriously  impaired. 

Those  who  are  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  duties  in  the  present  tariff 
have  as  much  to  lose  by  the  operation  of  the  commercial  agreement 
with  Germany  as  those  who  oppose  any  such  reduction.  It  is. not  a 
question  of  rates  we  are  considering,  but  the  principles  of  the  law 
under  which  the  rates  shall  be  levied  and  the  methods  to  be  employed 
for  determining  the  value  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  into  this 
country.  These  are  questions  wholly  apart  from  tariff  revision. 
Breaches  in  the  tariff  system  which  will  be  the  result  of  the  operations 
of  this  commercial  agreement  will  undermine  the  tariff  system  itself. 
They  can  not  be  construed  as  a  legitimate  answer  to  the  demand  for 
tariff  revision. 

Paragraph  A  of  the  diplomatic  note  of  April  22,  1907,  covered  in 
Article  II  of  the  commercial  agreement,  provides  that — 

Market  value  as  defined  by  section  19  of  the  customs  administrative  net 
shall  be  construed  to  mean  the  export  price  whenever  goods,  wares,  and  n^er- 
cbandise  are  sold  wholly  for  export  or  sold  in  the  home  market  only  in  limited 
quantities,  by  reason  of  which  facts  there  can  not  be  established  a  market  value 
based  upon  the  sale  of  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  in  usual  wholesale 
quantities,  packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States. 

This  provision  we  regard  as  the  crucial  point  in  the  entire  agree- 
ment, and  consider  that  all  the  other  features  are  subordinate  to  it. 
If,  as  has  been  said  on  behalf  of  this  agreement,  the  United  States 
under  it  gains  a  remission  in  duties  of  $6,664,000,  while  the  remission 
in  favor  of  Germany,  after  giving  her  all  the  advantages  possible 
under  section  3  of  the  Dingley  Act,  is  only  $208,168,  it  must  be  pal- 
paWe  that  Gerinany  has  secured  some  advantage  or  concession  that 
would  balance  these  apparently  unfair  and  diverse  conditions,  or  why 
should  she  enter  into  the  agreement  at  all  ? 

Germany  was  the  complainant  in  this  case.  It  was  she  who  de- 
manded that  certain  concessions  be  granted  to  her,  even  to  the  extent 
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of  threatening  a  tariff  war  if  her  wishes  were  not  complied  with.  Is 
it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  after  making  her  pretentious  demand  for 
new  tariff  arrangements  she  would  be  satisfied  with  a  solution  of  the 
difficulties  which  would  leave  the  financial  advantages  entirely  on 
the  side  of  this  country? 

Germany  has  secured  an  undue  advantage.  It  is  the  one  for  which 
she  has  been  struggling  for  a  long  time;  it  is  the  one  which  she  has 
lieen  seeking  by  every  means  in  her  power:  it  is  the  one  that  every 
American  importer  who  has  sought  to  buy  ^oods  in  the  Ger- 
man market  knows  that  Germany  has  been  working  to  secure  for  a 
number  of  years;  it  is  the  one  which  Germany  has  striven  for,  be- 
cause she  is  a  consigning  and  not  a  selling  nation.  She  prefers  to 
consign  her  goods  to  this  country,  enter  them  at  her  "  export  price," 
and  then  compete  in  this  market  with  direct  or  purchasing  importers 
and  American  manufacturers.  American  merchants  know  that  the 
advantages  lie  entirely  with  Germany  under  the  "export-price" 
feature.  As  a  demonstration,  the  imports  from  Germany  during 
1906  were  $136,000,000,  largely  consigned;  a  reduction  of  10  per 
cent  under  the  "export-price"  system  would  be  $13,600,000;  if  a 
larger  percentage,  a  corresponding  increase.  Assuming  only  a  10 
per  cent  reduction,  all  our  advantage,  as  indicated  in  the  statement 
issued  by  the  State  Department,  is  wiped  out.  ^ 

On  February  20, 1906,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Hon.  J.  Van.Vechten  Olcott,  which  had  for  its  object 
the  general  amendment  of  the  customs  administrative  act.  In  this 
bill  was  contained  a  provision  to  make  the  "  export  price  "  the  basis 
of  dutiable  value.  This  bill  was  fathered  by  the  consigning  interests, 
and  if  it  was  not  suggested  outright  by  German  influences,  the  solici- 
tude exhibited  toward  the  bill  by  those  influences  would  rive  fair 
ground  for  believing  that  they  were  its  sponsors.  The  House  of 
Ilepresentatives  refused  to  make  any  such  change  in  the  law. 

When  a  hearing  was  had  on  the  Olcott  bill  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  February  23,  1906,  Mr.  W.  Wickham  Smith,  support- 
ing the  bill,  and  speaking  of  the  "  export-price  "  provision,  said :  "  We 
found  that  proposition  raised  so  much  hostility  that,  alth(;ugh  we  are 
not  prepared  to  state  it  is  not  sound,  we  have  abandoned  it  for  the 
present."  Another  speaker,  supporting  the  bill,  speaking  on  "  ex- 
port price,"  said :  "  First,  •  ♦  ♦  the  law  says  the  man  shall  pay 
on  the  home-market  value,  which  may  be  determined  by  a  small 
wholesale  purchase.  Our  committee  (Merchants'  Association)  in 
this  hearing  to-day  is  not  questioning  that  part  of  the  law,  because 
that  is  settled.  We  did  have  a  suggestion  concerning  it,  but  we  found 
it  developed  so  much  opposition  that,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  we  deemed 
it  advisable  to  withdraw  it." 

The  "  export  price  "  of  the  Olcott  bill  and  the  "  market  price  "  of 
the  commercial  agreement  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  same. 
They  represent  the  same  idea  for  which  Germany  has  been  combat- 
ing for  a  long  time ;  and  the  point  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention 
is,  that  she  has  now  secured  this  long-sought  concession  through  the 
commercial  agreement,  although  her  efforts  to  obtain  it  through  the 
American  (Congress  have  always  failed.  In  addition,  we  believe  sig- 
nificance is  attached  to  this  fact — ^that  when  the  Olcott  bill  and  simi- 
lar legislation  have  been  proposed,  the  merchants  of  this  country, 
knowing  of  the  pendency  of  such  legislation,  have  been  in  a  position 
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to  make  their  opposition  known,  and  with  such  telling  effect  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Olcott  bill  its  own  progenitors  were  forced  to  abandon 
their  support  of  the  "  export-price  "  clause.  Further,  the  Congress, 
being  apprised  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  defeated  the  attempts  to 
destroy  tnis  elemental  feature  of  the  tariff  system. 

In  tne  case  of  the  commercial  agreement,  the  country  was  kept  in 
ignorance  of  its  provisions,  and  those  whose  interests  were  most 
vitally  concerned  were  thereby  prevented  from  making  known  or 
carrying  into  effective  form  their  opposition  to  it  In  fact,  when  its 
provisions  were  indicated  by  a  leading  financial  and  trade  organ  (and 
the  publication  of  the  agreement  proves,  with  accuracy),  one  of  the 
American  commissioners  to  Germany,  who  had  arranged  this  agree- 
ment, informed  this  paper  that  the  information  published  bv  it  was 
in  error,  so  evident  was  the  effort  to  conceal  the  real  facts  from  the 
public.  We  most  respectfully  but  firmly  protest  against  such  a 
method  of  accomplishing  commercial  or  any  other  character  of  agree- 
ments, whereby  the  rights  and  interests  of  American  merchants  can 
be  impaired,  as  we  beheve  ours  have  been  in  this  case,  and  no  oppor- 
tunitr;r  or  occasion  offered  to  us  to  make  our  views  known  in  advance 
of  the  consummation  of  arrangements  between  this  and  other 
governments. 

The  very  nature  of  our  tariff  system,  involving,  as  it  does,  the  spe- 
cific and  high  ad  valorem  features,  renders  it  necessary  to  have  a 
definite  basis  of  dutiable  value.  If  it  were  feasible  to  entirely  elimi- 
nate the  ad  valorem  method  of  levying  duties,  their  imposition  could 
be  reduced  to  an  exactitude  which  would  obviate  much  of  the  conten- 
tion between  the  importer  and  the  Government;  and,  more  important, 
remove  the  ever-alluring  temptation  to  fraud  that  the  value  system 
provokes. 

We  would  also  suggest  the  great  difficulty  under  existing  law  of 
doing  exact  justice  to  the  merchants  and  workingmen  of  this  country 
unless  we  have  a  basis  of  dutiable  value  which  will  protect  them  in 
their  investments  and  wages.  This  basis  of  dutiable  value  has  been 
determined  upon  as  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  in  the 
country  from  which  the  goods  are  exported.  Why  this  basis  should 
be  the  market  value  instead  of  the  export  price  must  be  so  self-evident 
to  everyone  familiar  with  commercial  practices  as  not  to  require  any 
argument  in  explanation  or  justification  of  the  basis  set  into  and  rec- 
ognized in  the  law.  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  that  the 
market  value  only  should  be  considered,  the  customs  administrative 
act  provides  in  section  11  that  "  it  shall  be  lawful  for  appraising  offi- 
cers in  determining  the  dutiable  value  of  such  merchandise  to  take 
into  consideration  the  Wholesale  price  at  which  such  or  similar  mer- 
chandise is  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  the  United  States,"  the  idea 
being  to  carry  the  process  of  investigation  into  the  question  of  market 
value  as  far  as  the  facilities  of  the  Government  will  admit. 

The  change  from  "  market  value  "  to  "  export  price  "  contemplated 
in  the  commercial  agreement  is  a  radical  one.  It  will  not  suffice  to 
answer  that  the  recognition  of  the  •*  export  price  "  by  our  appraisers 
acting  under  this  agreement  will  only  reier  to  nierchandise  sold 
wholfy  for  export,  or  sold  in  the  home  market  only  in  limited  quan- 
tities. The  policy  of  the  German  market  has  been  to  consi^  its 
goods,  and  in  the  furtherance  of  this  policy  it  has  refused  to  sell  out* 
right  to  our  merchants ;  when  they  nave  offered  to  buy  they  have 
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been  told  that  the  (German  merchants  preferred  to  sell  the  goods 
throagh  their  own  agjgnts  in  this  country,  duty  pnid.  Does  it  require 
any  keen  insij^ht  into  the  practices  prevailing  in  the  German  market 
to  miderstand  why  its  merchants  prefer  to  sdl  duty  paid  rather  tlian 
direct! 

If  a  German  manufacturer  producing  an  exclusive  article  or  a  com- 
bination of  manufacturers  decide  to  market  certain  goods  for  export 
only  (and  this  is  what  they  have  been  doing  already) ,  thus  preventing 
the  ascertainment  of  a  '^  wholesale  market  value,''  and  bringing  their 
products  directly  under  the  operation  of  paragraph  A  of  the  diplo- 
matic note,  they  will  expect  that  the  "  export  price  "  they  place  upon 
such  goods  will  be  accej>ted  by  our  appraisers,  for  this  would  seem  to 
be  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  language  of  the  agreement  Goods 
bought  outright  in  the  forei^  market  or  manufactured  in  this  coun- 
try would  have  to  compete  with  these  '^  export-price  "  entries,  and  it  is 
the  results  of  such  competition  that  are  not  contemplated  with  equa- 
nimity by  our  merchants. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  before  referred  to  it  was  stated,  and  not  denied, 
that  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  the  house  that  pays  a  larger  amount  ox 
duties  to  the  Government  than  any  other  in  this  country,  had  been 
estopped  from  bu}dng  goods  in  the  f orei^  market  and  made  to  suffer 
an  unfair  competition  because  certain  importers  of  the  consigning 
class  were  able  to  land  merchandise  here  at  a  lower  figure  than  could 
an  honest  direct  importer.  How  easy  it  has  been  made  under  the 
commercial  agreement  for  a  German  manufacturer  to  say  that  he  does 
not  wish  to  sell  to  a  direct  importer,  setting  up  the  plea  that  a  certain 
line  of  goods  has  been  prepared  and  is  intended  for  export  only,  ship 
these  goods  to  his  a^^nts  in  the  United  States,  and  enter  them  at  the 
"  export  j)rice,"  whicn,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  would 
be  recognized  as  the  market  value. 

What  these  German  manufacturers  have  heretofore  been  attempt>- 
ing  to  do  by  every  device  known  to  their  brilliant  commercial  minds 
they  will  be  able  to  accomplish  imder  this  agreement.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  provisions  of  the  agreement  affecting  customs  administration 
apply  tx)  all  other  countries  as  well  as  to  Germany.  And  the  answer 
is  that  Germany,  being  at  this  time  the  principal  consigning  nation, 
has  a  ^reat  and  immediate  advantage  to  her  credit.  The  poncy  indi- 
cated m  the  agreement  will  also  have  the  effect  of  leading  the  mer- 
chants of  other  countries  to  adopt  the  same  tactics  as  have  dis- 
tinguished the  German  market,  and  if  such  a  result  develop,  the  in- 
eviteble  effect  will  be  to  restrict  direct  importing  into  this  country. 
We  shall  be  made  a  market  for  the  consigned  produce  of  foreign 
nations,  American  merchants  will  be  driven  from  business,  and  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  will  also  suffer.  There  is  little  appreciable  differ- 
ence between  legalized  undervaluation,  which  is  the  synonym  of  the 
"  export-price  "  principle,  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  or  practical 
free  trade. 

If  those  who  framed  this  commercial  agreement  had  called  into 
consultation  representative  American  merchants  who  import  largely 
they  would  have  learned  that  it  is  impossible  to  purchase  certain 
goods  abroad,  because  the  foreign  manufacturer  prefers  to  consign 
Uiem  here.  They  would  have  learned  that  constant  temptations  are 
held  out  to  American  importers  to  agree  to  some  scheme  of  under- 
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valuation,  on  the  plea  that  some  houses  are  doin^  it,  the  undoubted 
purpose  of  this  foreign  manufacturer  being  to  have  the  American 
importer  join  him  in  a  conspiracy  to  undervalue,  in  the  confident  be- 
lief that  this  means  a  larger  sale  of  his  merchandise  in  this  country. 
People,  some  of  whom  do  so  from  interested  motives,  and  others  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  conditions,  inveigh  against  the  so-called 
severity  of  our  customs  laws.  But  he  who  has  had  practical  experi- 
ence with  the  application  of  those  laws  to  commercial  affairs  knows 
that  their  drasticity  is  due  to  the  necessity  for  preventing  frauds  upon 
the  Government  and  the  people. 

Believing  that  the  question  of  "market  value"  constitutes  the 
primary  element  of  the  commercial  agreement,  it  is  upon  this  section 
that  we  rest  our  protest. 

P.  B.  WoRRALL,  President. 
Wm.  a.  Pbendergast,  Secretary. 

The  foregoing  protest  was  adopted  and  ordered  transmitted  to  the 
President  at  a  meeting  held  June  28,  1907. 

Wm.  a.  Prendergast,  Secretary. 


ExHrarr  V. 

SHALL  BUSINESS  BE  DISRUPTED  BY  IMMEDIATE  TARIFF  REVISION,  OR  SHALL 

WE  "  STAND  PAT?  " 

To  the  mejnhers  of  the  Trades  League: 

The  board  of  directors  recently  mailed  to  the  members  of  the 
Trades  League,  for  their  information,  an  address  delivered  under 
date  of  March  8  by  Mr.  William  R.  Corwine,  secretary  of  the  New 
York  committee  of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League.  Mr. 
Theodore  Justice,  one  of  our  members,  and  a  former  member  of  our 
board,  has  prepared  a  reply,  which  is  likewise  submitted  herewith 
for  the  information  only  of  the  membership. 

To  the  Trades  League^  Philadelphia^  Pa^ 

Gentlemen  :  The  address  by  Mr.  William  R.  Corwine,  secretary 
of  the  New  York  committee  of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff 
League,  delivered  before  the  Trades  League,  printed  and  circulated 
by  the  latter,  contains  matter  that  makes  it  necessary  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Trades  League  to  Mr.  Corwine,  and  the  motives  of  the 
association  which  he  represents,  whose  title,  being  a  close  counterfeit 
of  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League,  may  lead  to  confusion  in 
the  minds  of  many,  who  may  not  know  that  the  objects  of  these 
quite  different  associations  are  exactly  opposed  to  each  other.  The 
American  Protective  Tariff  League  is  organized  and  operating  to 
build  up  and  defend  American  industries,  whereas  the  effect  of  the 
present  active  work  of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  is 
to  break  them  down. 

Mr.  Corwine  maintains  close  relations  with  Mr.  Gustav  A.  Schwab, 
of  the  North  German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company,  of  whom  more 
hereafter,  and  both  gentlemen  were  active  in  the  organization  of  the 
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American  Beciprocal  Tariff  League,  organized  in  Chicago,  August, 
1905,  the  control  and  operations  of  whidi  association  are  practically 
in  the  hands  of  these  two  gentlemen. 

As  Germany  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  most  successful  protective 
tariff  country  in  Europe,  and  m  some  respects  in  the  whole  world, 
the  new  Grerman  tariff  law  is  attracting  universal  attention,  as  it 
puts  up  her  own  tariff  in  order  to  force  down  that  of  ours.  The 
reciprocity  convention,  held  in  Chicago  last  August,  was  largely  in- 
spired by  this  new  German  tariff,  and  that  convention  surrendered 
American  to  German  ideas,  and  resolved  to  memorialize  Congress  to 
enact  a  new  tariff  law  similar  to  that  of  Germany,  with  maximum 
and  minimum  rates. 

The  American  Beciprocal  Tariff  League,  with  its  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  and  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  work  in  abso- 
lute harmony  in  their  efforts  to  break  down  the  American  tariff 
system  in  favor  of  Germany.  The  Dingley  Act,  which  embodies  the 
American  system,  has  promoted  our  manufacturing  industries  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  the  wonder  and  envy 
of  the  world.  This  Mr.  Corwine's  associates  are  trying  to  upset  in 
order  that  Germany  may  benefit  by  it. 

EFFECTS  OF  DINGLEY  ACT. 

There  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  been,  any  widespread  demand  here 
for  change  in  our  tariff  law.  Of  course  no  tariff  law  is  perfect.  The 
Dingley  Act  corrected  the  errors  of  the  Wilson  and  McKinley  acts, 
and  is  probably  as  near  perfect  as  any  tariff  law  we  shall  ever  pro- 
duce Human  ingenuity  couldnot  frame  a  tariff  law  that  would  suit 
everybody,  and  ii  we  revised  the  tariff  now  there  would  at  once  again 
be  a  clamor  for  its  further  revision  by  some  dissatisfied  faction.  The 
law  we  have  has  worked  so  well,  on  the  whole,  that  even  leading 
Democrats  acquiesced  in  it  until  stirred  to  activity  by  such  agitators 
as  Mr.  SchwaD  and  Mr.  Corwine.  Under  the  Dingley  Act  our  for- 
eign commerce,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1906,  will  reach 
approximately  $3,000,000,000,  with  a  balance  of  $600,000,000  in  our 
favor.  We  never  before  had  commerce  even  approximating  this 
great  volume.    Surely  such  a  tariff  law  is  good  enough  to  keep. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  been  most  emphatic  in 
expressing  his  views  upon  the  matter,  and  they  are  to  the  effect  that 
when  a  tariff  law  is  working  reasonably  well,  as  it  is  now,  it  ought 
not  to  be  disturbed,  unless  tne  benefits  to  result  from  a  change  will 
manifestly  outweigh  the  acknowledged  disadvantages. 

President  Roosevelt's  earnest  desire  to  avoid  unnecessary  disturb- 
ance to  business  is  shown  in  his  last  public  speech,  in  which  he  states, 
"in  addition  to  honesty  we  need  sanity.    No  honesty  will  make  a 

Eublic  man  useful  if  that  man  is  timid  or  foolish;  if  he  is  a  hot- 
eaded  zealot,  or  an  impracticable  visionary,  for  the  wild  preachers 
of  unrest  and  discontent,  the  wild  agitatora  against  the  existing  order, 
the  men  who  preach  destruction  without  proposing  any  substitutes 
for  what  they  mtend  to  destroy  or  who  propose  to  substitute  far  worse 
than  the  existing  evils — ^all  these  men  are  the  most  dangerous  oppo- 
nents of  real  retorm.  If  they  get  their  way  they  will  lead  the  people 
into  a  deeper  pit  than  any  into  which  they  could  fall  under  the  pres- 
ent system." 
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^  More  important  than  all  else  is  the  welfare  of  the  wage-earner, 
the  welfare  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  upon  these  depend  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  nation." 

Who  can  doubt  that  he  had  the  tariff  rippers  and  advocates  of 
reciprocity  in  competing  articles  like  Argentine  wool  and  French 
hosiery  in  his  mind  when  he  uttered  in  his  famous  ^^  muck  -  rake 
speech  "  these  forcible  and  extremely  applicable  words. 

CX7ST0MS  REGULATIONS. 

The  Merchants'  Association,  by  arrangement  of  the  western  con- 
cern, has  charge  of  the  eastern  territory,  and  both  organizations,  I 
am  informed,  are  quite  successful  in  obtaining  funds  For  advancing 
the  policy  which  they  represent,  which  mav  be  defined  as  follows : 

Tariff  revision,  reciprocity  in  products  which  we  ourselves  produce, 
and  the  nullification  of  the  administrative  acts  of  the  tariff,  which, 
Von  Buelow  recently  remarked,  would  be  more  useful  to  German 
exporters  than  any  reductions  in  the  Dingley  schedules  could  pos- 
siMy  be. 

dhanges  in  the  customs  rules  and  regulations  are  sought  in  order 
that  they  may  cripple  the  customs  policy  of  the  United  States^  partly 
in  the  interest  or  foreign-owned  trans-Atlantic  steamship  hues,  of 
importers  and  traders  in  foreign  products,  and  to  the  detriment  and 
injury  of  domestic  producers.  Tney  seek  to  make  such  changes  in 
our  customs  relations  as  would  make  it  more  easy  for  foreign  arti- 
cles to  enter  tne  ports  of  this  country,  and  particularly  those  of 
German  make. 

Hon^  importers,  who  are  giving  correct  returns  of  the  valuation 
of  their  commodities,  are  interested  as  much  as  are  the  revenue  officers 
of  our  Government  in  seeing  that  there  shall  be  no  undervaluation 
by  dishonest  importers,  who  want  the  administrative  acts  changed  in 
order  to  make  possible  systematic  undervaluation.  These  administra- 
tive acts  which  thev  attack,  provide  the  machinery  to  prevent  roguery 
of  this  kind,  and  the  American  people  insist  on  keeping  this  machin- 
ery in  motion.  We  must  be  wary  to  see  that  those  who  wish  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  proper  duties  do  not  use  the  Trades  League  to  further 
their  ends. 

It  has  been  charged  that  the  present  and  most  active  policy  of  these 
organizations  (their  legislntive  schemes  having  failed)  is  to  prevent 
the  nomination  and  election  of  protectionist  Members  of  Congress. 
There  is  evidence  that  they  propose  to  canvass  every  corner  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  seem  to  have  begun  their  work  in  Philadel- 
phia with  the  Trades  League.  They  admit  that  they  are  putting 
reading  matter  to  this  effect  in  the  leading  agricultural  papers,  ana 
paying  for  it  at  the  advertisement  rates.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that  tariff  tearing  legislation,  and  its  conse- 
quent disturbance  to  business,  is  to  be  forced  to  an  issue  by  Mr.  Cor- 
wine's  associates  in  this  year's  congressional  campaigns. 

Among  the  principal  backers  of  the  opponents  of  protection  in 
this  line  are  the  trans-Atlantic  steamship  companies,  the  western 
packing  industries,  the  makers  of  agricultural  implements,  and  other 
exporters  who  seek  to  expand  a  foreign  market,  which  at  present 
takes  only  3  per  •cent  of  our  entire  production,  there  being  a  far 
better  market  at  home  for  the  other  97  per  cent  of  it. 
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ACTIVITY   OF  FOREIGN  STEAMSHIP  COMPANIES. 

Now,  let  US  see  whom  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Corwine  represent 
Mr.  Schwab  represents  a  Grerman  steamship  company  that  wished  to 
throttle  our  efforts  to  build  up  an  American  mercantile  marine,  so 
essential  as  an  auxiliary  to  our  navy. 

An  officer  of  his  line  recently  called  the  attention  of  an  American 
passenger  to  the  fact  that  the  splendid  fighting  ships  of  our  navy 
are  all  underofficered  and  undermanned,  and  that  in  case  of  war  we 
have  no  trained  auxiliary  resources  to  fall  back  upon. 

They  are  desperately  afraid  that  the  United  States  will  at  last  sup- 
ply to  its  merchant  marine^  throudi  subsidy,  that  protective  policy 
so  wonderfully  successful  with  the  Grerman  mercantile  marine  (which 
is  the  most  heavily  subsidized  in  the  whole  world)  and  also  with  the 
tariff-protected  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States. 

They  know,  as  do  all  other  foreign  shipowners,  that  if  the  United 
States  does  adopt  that  policy,  the  foreign  monopoly,  to  which  we  pay 
out  $1,000,000,000  every  five  years  for  carrying  our  commerce,  every 
dollar  of  whidi  should  be  earned  by  Americans,  and  which  monopoly 
now  ffrips  the  throat  of  American  commerce,  will  be  broken,  conse- 

Sienuy  these  powerful  foreign  steamship  companies  are  doing  every- 
ing  they  can  to  delude  Congress,  and  baffle  the  efforts  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  others  who  sedc  to  create  a  great  American  shippinir 
industry.  ^  ^ 

The  tariff  has  so  stimulated  our  steel  and  iron  industries,  that  we 
are  now  exporting  bridges  and  locomotives  on  a  large  scale.  Some  one 
has  recentljT  said  that  a  steel  steamship  is  practically  a  bridge  with  a 
locomotive  inside  of  it,  which,  in  a  rough  way,  illustrates  our  readi- 
ness to  build  up  a  mercantile  marine  just  as  soon  as  Congress  applies 
to  it,  through  the  ship-subsidy  bill,  the  system  of  subsidies  that  has 
built  up  the  mercantile  marines  of  not  only  Germany,  but  of  France 
and  England  as  well. 

The  British  Government  has -practically  advanced  to  the  Cunard 
Company  the  whole  cost  of  building  their  newest  big  ships,  in  order 
that  Great  Britain  may  have  their  use,  as  auxiliary  to  its  navy,  in 
case  of  war.  Contrast  with  this  our  deplorable  condition  with  no 
auxiliary  ships  at  all  for  use  in  case  of  foreign  war. 

The  real  cnaracter  and  aims  of  foreign  shipowners  may  be  con- 
jectured from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  German  steamship  companies, 
the  Hamburg-American  Company,  took  two  of  their  fastest  steam- 
ships out  of  the  New  York  service  during  our  war  with  Spain  and 
deliberately  sold  them  to  the  Spanish  Government  to  bum,  sink,  and 
destroy  the  commerce  of  the  Ajnerican  people,  whose  patronage  had 
rolled  up  enormously  the  company's  dividends.  Our  soldiers  in  the 
meanwhile  were  crowded  like  cattle  in  such  old  cast-off  tubs  as,  by 
straining  international  laws  to  the  breaking  point,  we  could  procure, 
and  while  our  Government  was  embarrassed  m  every  way  for  lack  of 
American  ships,  fast  steamers  were  transferred  from  the  German 
mercantile  marine  to  assist  our  foe  and  to  defeat  our  army  amd  navy. 
One,  if  not  both,  the  ships  sold  by  the  Hamburg- American  Line 
formed  a  part  of  the  squadron  with  which  Admiral  Camara  sailed 
from  Cadiz  to  strike  Admiral  Dewey  at  Manila. 

At  the  same  time  the  German  squadron,  under  Von  Deiderichs,  at 
Manila  was  harassing  Admiral  Dewey  in  every  possible  way  to  the 
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verge  of  actual  hostilities.  It  is  stated,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  true, 
that  both  the  Hamburg- American  and  the  North  German  Lloyd  are 
largely  controlled  by  members  of  the  imperial  family  and  the  Impe- 
rial Government  of  Germany,  and  that  they  are  virtually  a  branch 
of  the  imperial  naval  reserve. 

Thus  has  the  whole  elaborate  German  imperial  progranune  aided 
the  German  -mercantile  marine,  involving  not  only  grants  to  trans- 
Atlantic  lines,  but  often  the  carria^,  at  only  actual  cost  on  German 
state  railroads,  of  material  for  use  in  German  shipyards.  The  offer- 
ing of  preferential  railway  rates  on  goods  exported  by  German 
ships  and  the  interference  with  the  passage  through  Germany  of 
immigrants  holding  tickets  by  other  than  these  German  lines  are 
parts  of  this  practice.  These  German  steamship  companies  are,  you 
will  see,  in  one  way  or  other  the  creatures  of  governmental  favor, 
and  this  is  the  nation  that  Mr.  Corwine  would  persuade  you  Ameri- 
cans should  favor  commercially. 

Mr.  Corwine  comes  before  you  to  urge  special  tariff  reductions  on 
imports  from  Germany  in  exchange  for  rates  that  have  been  marked 
up  in  order  to  offer  a  marked-down  concession.  This  is  not  such 
reciprocitv  as  American  exporters  have  been  seeking. 

The  only  way  to  meet  it  would  be  to  follow  the  German  example 
and  enact  a  law  increasing  the  rates  now  in  force,  to  be  used  only 
against  nations  who  make  reprisals  on  us,  so  as  to  make  concessions 
to  friendly  nations  that  would  not  fall  below  the  present  Dingley 
Act  rates  of  duty.  As  Secretary  Shaw  has  so  often  and  so  well  ex- 
pressed it,  "  Germany  offers  to  treat  the  United  States  as  well  as  she 
treats  other  friendly  powers  if  we  will  in  return  treat  Germany  better 
than  we  treat  any  otner  friendly  power."  To  make  such  an  agree- 
ment with  Germany  would  be  equivalent  to  a  commercial  alliance  and 
discrimination  against  every  other  commercial  rival  of  Germany. 

On  February  18  Prince  von  Buelow,  the  imperial  chanceUor,  sent 
to  the  Reichstag  a  bill  for  the  extension  of  the  United  States  tariff, 
because  he,  at  least,  realized  that  in  case  of  a  tariff  war  with  the 
United  States  much  of  the  merchandise  now  and  heretofore  passing 
between  Germany  and  the  United  States  would  still  continue  to  be 
handled  by  us  through  free-trade  England,  without  any  increase  in 
duty,  but  instead  of  being  carried,  as  now,  in  German  ships  would  be 
carried  in  British  bottoms. 

GERMANY  NOT  TO  WRTTE  OUB  TARIFF  IiAWS. 

Baron  von  Sternberg  learned  in  Washington  that  the  United  States 
were  not  to  be  bluffed  by  Germany,  and  would  not  permit  Germany 
to  write  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States. 

A  canvass  of  the  Members  of  Congress  showed  clearly  that  they 
would  not  submit  to  German  reprisal,  but  that  they  would  enact  some- 
thing like  the  McCleary  bill,  giving  to  Gtermany  the  same  minimum 
tarin  rates  that  were  given  to  England,  who  buys  more  of  us  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  put  together,  and  would  then  apply  a  penalty  of 
25  per  cent  to  German  imports  of  all  kinds,  whether  now  free  or 
dutiable,  if  Germany  discriminated  against  the  United  States.  Such 
retaliation  would  hurt  Germany  more  than  it  would  hurt  us. 

The  German  threat  of  declaring  a  tariff  war  against  the  United 
States  was  therefore  dropped,  and  will  not  now  be  carried  into  effect 
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The  contention  of  Mr.  Corwine  that  "  it  is  clearly  up  to  us  in  the 
next  sixteen  months  to  adopt  a  tariff  policy  which  will  enable  us  to 
make  permanent  our  present  trade  relations  with  Germany,"  is  a  poor 
bluff,  and  is  a  contention  based  upon  the  single  fact,  perfectly  obvi- 
ous to  those  who  will  take  the  pams  to  grasp  the  situation  in  all  its 
aspects,  that  Germany  was  certain  to  be  the  chief  sufferer  in  a  tariff 
conflict  with  the  United  States,  and  therefore  could  not  afford  it,  and 
would  not  adopt  it.  Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Corwine  both  know  this 
very  well.  Our  imports  from  Germany  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
manufactured  articles  which  we  can  produce  in  our  own  factories,  or 
buy  as  well  in  free-trade  England. 

Our  sales  to  Germany  for  the  most  part  are  materials,  such  as 
cotton  and  copper,  which  Germany  must  have  and  can  not  obtain 
from  any  other  country. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  has  at  all  times  been  an  im- 
pregnable one.  All  we  had  to  do  was  to  state  that  Germany  was  to 
be  treated  exactly  on  the  most  favorable  basis  of  any  other  nation, 
but  not  any  better  than  England,  our  best  customer,  and  then  let  Ger- 
many do  the  worrying,  which  she  has  done.  Finding  that  she  coul<l 
not  compel  us  to  accede  to  her  desires,  she  has  backed  down,  and  will 
always  do  so  when  our  position  of  equal  fairness  to  all  countries  is  not 
deviated  from.  The  McCleary  policy  of  a  minimum  and  maximum 
tariff,  with  the  Dingley  Act  as  the  minimum,  but  with  a  penalty  of 
25  per  cent  additional  duties  on  the  imports  from  any  nation  that 
discriminates  unjustly  against  the  products  of  the  United  States,  is 
a  policy  that  will  always  win  popular  support,  as  its  mere  introduc- 
tion into  Congress  has  recently  done. 

• 

TO  FORCE  GERMAN  COMPETITIVE  PRODUCTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

What  Germany  seeks  is  to  force  a  wider  opening  for  the  entrance 
of  her  competitive  products  into  the  United  States.  Our  splendid 
market  of  85,000,000  people,  who  are  the  most  liberal  purchasers  on 
earth,  was  her  main  oojective.  The  accomplished  fact  of  the  Ameri- 
can protective  tariff  system  has  been  to  raise  the  standard  of  living  in 
this  countrj',  which  makes  this  big  market  of  85,000,000  people  the 
best  market  in  the  world.  This  market  is  what  Germany  is  striving 
for,  and  the  trade  treaties  negotiated  between  her  and  other  European 
nations  were  minor  affairs.  Those  countries  could  not  take  much 
more  than  they  had  been  taking,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
American  tariff  could  be  broken  down,  Germany's  sales  to  this  coun- 
try would  be  doubled,  trebled,  or  even  quadrupled,  a  prize  which  Mr. 
Corwine  and  Mr.  Schwab  and  all  other  German  representatives  here 
see  is  worth  striving  for. 

They  have  -worked  the  German  scare  for  all  it  was  worth,  and  as  the 
event  has  proved,  for  much  more  than  it  was  worth. 

Mr.  Schwab  and  Mr.  Corwine  called  together  a  reciprocity  confer- 
ence in  Chicago,  and  the  result  of  that  movement  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League,  whose  main  object  in 
its  short  life  so  far  has  been  to  frighten  the  western  farmers  into  fits 
at  the  prospect  of  losing  the  market  in  Germany  for  their  food 
products. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  they  were  able  to  secure  the  stren- 
uous cooperation  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  the 
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entire  Democratic  press  of  the  United  States,  German  manufacturers, 
and  American  free  traders,  and  a  number  of  Republican  news- 
papers who  for  a  time  were  deceived  into  helping  silong  the  move- 
ment to  break  down  the  American  tariff  system.  But  the  determina- 
tion expressed  by  the  McCleary  bill,  with  the  Dingley  tariff  as  a 
minimimi,  and  a  tariff  penalty  of  25  per  cent  additional  as  a  maxi- 
mum, to  be  used  only  as  a  reprisal  against  nations  warring  upon  us, 
has  enabled  the  American  people  to  hold  for  the  present  the  Ameri- 
can market  for  the  benefit  of  American  labor  and  American  industry. 

AMERICAN  TARIFF  NOT  TO  BE  BROKEN  DOWN  TO  PLEASE  GERMANY. 

The  American  tariff  must  not  be  broken  down  to  please  Grermany 
and  her  American  reserves  of  free  traders,  tariff  revisers,  and  recipro- 
carians,  but  Americans  must  ever  continue  to  write  American  tariffs 
to  suit  American  and  not  German  interests. 

From  the  testimony  of  the  expert  United  States  special  agents  who 
work  in  German  territory  it  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated  that 
m  no  respect  is  the  German  customs  policy  so  reasonable  and  fair  to 
American  shippers  as  is  the  present  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
German  shippers.    A  square  deal  to  all  is  the  United  States'  practice. 

Neither  in  Germany  nor  in  any  other  country  is  there  an  independ- 
ent board  of  appraisers  such  as  the  United  States  employ,  but  on  the 
contrary  in  Germany  the  customs  officers  are  arbitrary  and  indulge 
in  all  sorts  of  unreasonable  acts  calculated  to  impede  the  introduction 
into  their  markets  of  American  commodities.  They  find  trivial  ex- 
cuses for  excluding  American  horses,  apples,,  and  hog  products,  which 
latter  are  the  most  carefully  and  scientifically  prepared  for  export  of 
any  similar  products  in  the  world.  If  therefore  we  have  any  favors 
to  grant  to  foreign  nations  we  should  give  them  to  England,  our  best 
customer,  who  welcomes  our  exports,  and  not  to  the  German  nation, 
which  inclines  to  prohibitive  duties  upon  so  many  American  articles 
similar  to  those  Germany  herself  manufactures  or  produces. 

There  is  nothing  that  comes  from  Germany  that  we  can  not  set  else- 
where, and  there  is  nothing  that  we  sell  to  Germany,  in  case  die  piles 
up  a  prohibitive  tariff  against  our  exports,  that  we  can  not  indirectly 
sell  to  Germany  through  other  countries  to  whom  Germany  allows 
her  minimum  rates. 

THAT  THREATENED  COMMERCIAL  WAR  VANISHES  INTO  THIN  AIR. 

The  proposed  prohibitive  German  duties  upon  many  of  our  prod- 
ucts, which  we  are  exporting  to  Germany  in  increasing  quantities,  as 
Mr.  Corwine  clearly  states,  if  carried  into  effect,  without  doubt, 
"  would,  under  the  new  system,  have  borne  so  heavily  upon  some  of 
the  products  of  our  soil  as  to  have  been  burdensome  to  us,"  but  this 
is  not  so  very  alarming,  for  Germany  can  not  afford  to  go  into  a^riff 
war  with  the  United  States,  for  whatever  she  ceases  to  buy  of  us  she 
must  buy  elsewhere,  which  to  some  extent  would  make  an  opening 
and  a  market  elsewhere  for  these  American  products. 

Mr.  Corwine  speaks  of  the  German  Tariff  Commission,  composed 
of  experts,  which  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject  of  German 
trade.  Their  present  tariff  bill  was  formulated  as  the  result  of  this 
study,  and  after  considerable  discussion  in  the  Reichstag  became  law 
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over  a  year  ago.  Germany  (hoping  to  frighten  our  timid  people) 
immediately  gave  notice  to  the  United  States  that  it  would  oecome 
operative  the  1st  of  March,  1906. 

When  our  Congress  failed  to  take  any  notice  of  the  situation,  and 
when  the  German  oflicials  discovered  that  a  penalty  of  25  per  cent 
in  retaliation  was  more  than  likely  to  be  imposed  on  all  German 
exports  to  this  country,  including  many  which  are  now  free,  they 
discovered  that  the  United  States  had  called  Germany's  bluff,  so  they 
laid  down  their  cards,  and  the  commercial  war  into  which,  in  his 
view,  we  were  drifting,  and  which  was  so  graphically  portrayed  by 
Mr.  Corwine  in  his  address  to  the  Trades  League,  vanishes  into  thin 
air. 

TEUIT  BROAD  AND  ENLIGHTENED  POLIOT. 

Mr.  Corwine  quotes  President  McKinley  as  stating  that  "  only  a 
broad  and  enlightend  policy  will  keep  what  we  have.  No  other 
plicy  will  get  more."  That  enlightened  policy,  in  its  perfection, 
IS  surely  the  policy  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act,  for  under  it  our  aver- 
age annual  imports  in  the  first  two  fiscal  years  of  this  act  were  valued 
at  $656,599,071,  and  the  annual  average  of  the  last  two  fiscal  years, 
ending  June  30, 1905,  were  $1,054,300,221,  ma  increase  of  $397,701,150. 
or  over  60  per  cent,  but  Mr.  Corwine  endeavors  to  make  us  believe 
that  in  order  to  sell  to  a  country  we  must  buy  from  her.  Let  us  see 
if  this  is  true. 

We  sold  to  foreign  nations  during  the  first  two  fiscal  years  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  act  an  annual  average  of  $1,229,252,876  worth  of  mer- 
chandise. But,  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
act,  ending  June  30,  1905,  we  sold  to  foreign  nations  merchandise, 
the  annual  average  of  which  was  $1,489,694,468,  an  increase  of  $260,- 
441,592,  or  over  21  per  cent.  This  is  the  "broad  and  enlightened 
policy  "  to  which  President  McKinley  alluded,  which  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1906,  will  probably  reach  $1,800,000,000,  or,  as  before 
stated,  $600,000,000  worth  more  will  be  sold  to  foreign  nations  under 
the  Dingley  tariff  than  we  will  buy  of  them.  Is  not  this  policy  better 
than  any  other  that  we  can  adopt  when  we  find  our  competitors,  like 
Germany,  going  almost  to  the  verge  of  a  commercial  war  to  force  her 
surplus  productions  into  new  markets  ? 

RECIPROCITr. 

Mr.  Corwine  advocates  "  reciprocity  treaties  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,"  but  the  reciprocity  which  he  and  Germany  pro- 
pose is  the  reciprocity  on  such  competing  articles  as  Germany  can 
produce  at  a  lower  cost  than  we  can.  This  was  not  the  McKinley 
idea  of  reciprocity.  In  effect  it  would  be  free  trade,  which  McKinley 
opposed  with  all  his  force.  As  an  illustration  of  the  only  kind  of 
reciprocity  that  Americans  should  ever  adopt,  we  should  take  free 
from  Brazil  her  coffee,  which  we  do  not  produce,  in  exchange  for  the 
free  entrance  into  their  market  of  American  flour,  which  we  do 
produce. 

Any  other  sort  of  reciprocitjr  in  competitive  products  is  tariff  re- 
duction. Tariff  reduction  is  price  reduction ;  price  reduction  is  wage 
reduction.  Germany  desires  reciprocity  in  woolen  hosiery  because 
she  can  make  it  cheaper  than  we  can,  for  she  pays  only  one-third  the 
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wa^  that  are  paid  in  the  same  industry  in  the  United  States.  Such 
reciprocity  would  mean  lack  of  employment  for  those  of  our  pople 
now  employed  in  manufacturing  underwear  for  approximately 
85,000,000  people,  and  as  fast  as  you  throw  out  of  employment  the 
labor  employed  in  such  vast  industries  you  precipitate  business 
trouble,  and  when  you  multiply  these  trouoles,  as  was  done  by  the 
Wilson  Act  for  tariff  revision  in  1894,  you  produce  panic. 

Mr.  Corwine  speaks  of  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  reci- 
procity treaties  with  the  Argentine  Republic  and  with  France.  He 
failed  to  tell  you  that  the  Argentine  treaty  failed  because  it  was  so 
drawn  as  to  be  a  serious  menace  to  the  very  life  of  the  wool  industry 
of  the  United  States.  Reciprocity  in  wool  would  be  a  move  toward 
free  trade  in  wool,  which  was  tried  with  such  disastrous  effects  in 
Grover  Cleveland's  Administration.  The  French  treaty  was  not 
ratified,  because  it  was  found  that  with  it  we  would  have  freer  trade 
in  hosiery,  which  would  have  ruined  a  very  important  American 
industry.  It  is  very  well  to  propose  reciprocal  treaties,  for  the  word 
reciprocal  sounds  soothing  and  attractive,  but  when  you  go  into 
details  and  come  to  examine  them,  you  soon  find  you  are  a^inst  a 
proposition  to  cripple  an  important  American  industry.  This  is 
what  President  McKinley  in  his  Buffalo  speech  especially  warned  us 
not  to  do. 

DANGER  IN  TARIFF  REVISION. 

In .  three  months  after  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  begins  to  revise  the  tariff  on  the  lines  rec- 
ommended by  Germany  through  the  secretary  of  the  New  York  com- 
mittee of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League,  symptoms  of  a 
financial  panic  would  appear,  which  might  be  a  worse  panic  than  any 
this  nation  has  ever  known.  This  is  because  prices  through  the  long 
period  of  abounding  prosperity  have  reached  such  heights  that  they 
would  now  have  further  to  fall  to  the  free-trade  level  than  ever  before. 

Those  who  advocate  reciprocity  insist  that  we  must  invite  importa- 
tions if  we  wish  to  increase  our  exportations.  The  figures  quoted 
above,  showing  the  actual  commerce  of  this  nation,  disprove  this 
assertion. 

They  urge  that  if  we  place  the  tariff  on  some  articles  sufficiently 
low  to  insure  a  greater  influx  of  foreign  goods  the  doors  of  trade  will 
automatically  open  to  us,  and  we  will  have  an  abundant  outlet,  but 
an  examination  of  the  records  shows  nothing  to  justify  this  claim. 

Never  in  recent  years  has  there  been  a  period  of  low  tariff  that 
has  not  resulted  in  less  importations,  nor  a  period  of  high  tariff  that 
has  not  resulted  in  larger  importations.  This  is  because  when  our 
people  are  prosperous,  as  they  are  to-day  under  the  Dingley  tariff 
jict,  they  buy  everything  in  sight  and  send  abroad  for  more. 

When  they  are  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  tariff  for  revenue 
only,  or  from  unwise  reciprocity,  they  are  unable  to  consume,  and 
therefore  import  little. 

Whenever  the  American  people  buy  their  woolens,  and  their  iron 
and  steel,  and  their  articles  of  everyday  consumption  abroad,  Ameri- 
can producers  of  those  articles  are  out  of  employment,  and  our  con- 
sumptive capacity  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

For  the  four  fiscal  years  of  high  protection  in  operation  previous 
to  the  free-trade  Wilson  law  we  imported  for  consumption  an  aver- 
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ace  of  $12.21  per  capita.  During  the  next  four  years  of  the  revised 
Wilson  tariff,  giving  credit  for  the  great  influx  of  goods  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  higher  rate  of  the  forthcoming  Dingley  Act,  we  imported 
only  $10.81  per  capita — a  loss  of  over  $1  per  capita.  During  the  last 
fiscal  year  of  the  present  Dingley  Act  we  imported  for  consumption 
merchandise  valued  at  $13.44  per  capita,  ana  this  year  we  have  in- 
creased our  importations  of  articles  for  consumption  over  last  year. 
If  this  record  continues  throughout  the  year,  giving  credit  for  our 
increase  in  population,  we  wnl  import  for  consumption  material 
worth  nearly  $16  per  capita. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  did  our  people  consume 
so  many  dollars'  worth  of  foreign  goods,  and  never  in  the  history  of 
Ihe  world  did  any  people  ever  consume  so  many  dollars'  worth  of 
domestic  goods  as  we  are  now  consuming.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
that  President  Roosevelt  and  Speaker  Cannon  "  stand  pat  i  " 

What  wonder  is  it  then  that  all  sorts  of  insidious  eflforts  are  being 
made  by  representatives  of  foreign  interests  to  build  up  organizations, 
like  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League,  in  order  that  foreigners 
mav  share  with  us  what  we  are  now  enjoying  under  the  Dingley 
tariff  act? 

Prospering  as  we  did  under  the  old  McKinley  Act,  we  imported  in 
the  fiscal  year  of  1892  $12.50  per  capita  and.  exported  $16.51  per 
capita.  Two  years  later,  when  the  tariff  had  been  revised  on  such 
lines  as  were  recommended  by  the  secretary  of  the  committee  of  the 
American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League,  who  has  so  recently  addressed 
the  Trades  League,  we  imported  $3  less  per  capita,  exported  $2.75 
less  per  capita,  and  consumed  2^  bushels  less  wheat  per  capita  than 
was  consumed  under  the  McKinley  Act. 

This  comparison  gives  some  illustration  of  how  the  nation  prospers 
under  what  you  would  be  led  to  believe  was  a  system  of  Republican 
protection,  which  is  so  often  denounced  by  free  traders  as  fraud  and 
robbery. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Shaw,  has  just  stated  that  the 
country  is  now  being  flooded  with  literature  urging  that  we  treat 
those  best  who  treat  us  worst. 

We  are  asked  to  reduce  our  tariff  for  the  benefit  of  those  countries 
which  increase  theirs,  and  let  those  who  take  our  goods  in  greatest 
quantities  pay  the  full  rate.  "  The  present  tariff  act,"  he  says,  "  has 
^ven  the  American  producer,  artisan,  and  farmer  such  advantages 
m  the  American  home  market  that  we  actually  sell  to  each  other  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  the  aggregate  international  commerce  of  the 
whole  world.*'  Is  there  any  reason  in  this  for  upsetting  this  happy 
condition  ? 

The  Dingley  tariff  act  has  made  possible  our  marvelous  develop- 
ment, until  the  finished  products  oi  our  shops  and  factories  equal 
those  of  any  other  three  countries  on  the  map,  and  our  daily  wage 
pay  roll  exceeds  that  of  the  balance  of  the  globe. 

SELLING  AT  LOWER  PRICES  ABROAD. 

Speaking  of  the  attacks  upon  the  tariff,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury says,  "it  is  based  mainly  on  the  fact  that  we  sell  some  products 
in  foreign  markets  at  lower  prices  than  we  obtain  for  them  at  home." 
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This  seems  to  act  like  a  red  fla^  to  a  bull,  and  the  American  people 
seem  not  to  understand  that  while  our  industries  are  so  stimulated  by 
the  tariff  at  times  there  must  be  moments  of  overproduction,  and  our 
surplus  has  then  to  be  sold  in  foreign  markets  at  whatever  it  wUl 
fetch  there.  This  process  of  running  full  time,  even  at  the  risk  of 
producing  a  surplus,  cheapens  products  to  the  American  consumer, 
for  if  our  mills  made  only  the  goods  that  could  be  consumed  at  home, 
the  cost  to  the  American  consumers  would  be  increased.  For  in- 
stance, a  great  American  carpet  mill  when  running  full  time  will 
make  more  carpets  than  can  be  sold  to  the  American  people,  but  by 
doing  so  the  cost  of  production  is  lessened,  for  the  reason  that  fixed 
charges  are  the  same  when  they  run  three-quarter  time  as  when  they 
run  on  full  time.  Assuming  that  by  running  three-quarter  time  they 
could  make  all  the  carpets  they  could  sell  in  the  United  States,  the 
cost  per  yard  under  these  circumstances  would  he  increased  5  cents, 
whereas,  by  running  full  time  the  cost  per  yard  is  decreased  5  cents 
to  the  American  consumer.  The  unsalable  surplus  portion  is  dumped 
on  the  London  market  and  sold  there  at  cost  or  less.  This  immedi- 
ately sets  up  a  howl  on  the  part  of  those  Americans  who  are  seeking 
an  excuse  to  rip  open  the  tiiriff,  because  we  sell  cheaper  abroad  than 
at  home. 

STEEL   RAILS. 

The  Dingley  tariff  act  has  been  denounced  because  of  the  report 
that  steel  rails  produced  in  the  United  States  are  sometimes  sold 
abroad  at  lower  prices  than  in  American  markets.  Therefore  the 
absurd  proposition  is  advanced  that  because  of  this  fact  the  Dingley 
tariff  act  promotes  trusts  and  should  be  immediately  repealed. 

E.  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  in  his  recent  testimony  before  a  congres- 
sional committee,  which  was  investigating  this  subject,  stated  that 
"  the  charge  made  against  his  corporation  of  having  sold  100,000  tons 
of  steel  plate  to  Belfast  shipbuilders  at  considerably  less  than  the 
domestic  price  was  not  true.  His  corporation  had  sold  no  such 
amount  of  steel." 

He  stated  that  the  facts  were  these:  The  corporation  sold  3,000 
tons  of  steel  plate  abroad  in  1904,  but  none  in  1903  nor  1902. 

He  went  on  to  show  that  the  export  price  for  rails  made  in  and 
exported  from  Great  Britain,  a  free-trade  country,  was  $25  per  ton, 
or  nearly  21  per  cent  below  their  home  price,  which  was  $31.50. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United  States  the  home  price  was  $28, 
and  the  United  States  export  price  nearly  $26,  the  export  price  being 
slightly  under  8  per  cent  below  the  price  charged  home  consumers  as 
against  an  export  price  of  nearly  21  per  cent  less  than  the  home  price 
in  free-trade  England. 

The  home  price  in  Germany  and  Belgium  was  $30,  and  their  export 
price  $24,  or  20  per  cent  less  than  their  home  price.  The  home  price 
m  France  and  Austria-Hungary  was  $31,  and  their  export  price 
$25.50,  or  18  per  cent  less  than  their  home  price. 

What  seems  to  affront  those  who  want  the  tariff  revised  is  the 
fact  that  the  American  export  price,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  is  also  below  the  home  price.  To  satisfy  this  class,  who 
would  rip  open  the  tariff  in  order  to  lower  domestic  prices  to  the 
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level  of  foreign  prices,  we  would  have  to  close  American  factories 
for  a  period  until  American  wages  could  be  reduced  more  closely  to 
the  European  level.  All  must  admit  that  American  rails  can  not 
be  exported  without  loss  in  competition  with  European  rails  when 
the  latter  are  made  by  labor  receiving  fully  one-half  less  than  that 
paid  to  American  labor. 

In  view  of  the  established  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  benefits  of 
the  protection  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act  go  to  labor,  how  can  the 
tariff  be  revised  downward  and  our  mills  be  kept  running  on  full 
time  at  the  scale  of  wages  prevailing  under  the  Dingley  Act,  and 
at  the  same  time  compete  abroad  with  foreign  rails,  often  receiving 
a  government  bounty,  as  in  Germany,  the  export  price  for  which 
rails  is  nearly  21  per  cent  less  than  their  home  price?  Considering 
that  Great  Britain  is  a  free-trade  country,  and  Germanv  has  a  very 
high  protective  tariff,  and  with  an  export  bounty  besides,  and  also 
considering  the  fact  that  in  both  of  these  countries  the  difference 
between  the  export  price  and  the  home  price  is  greater  than  in  the 
United  States,  will  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  explain  how  revis- 
ing the  tariff  downward  will  alter  established  world-wide  conditions 
showing  greater  differences  between  home  and  export  prices  in  for- 
ei^m  countries  than  in  the  United  States? 

The  claims  that  the  Dingley  tariff'  act  is  respon.^ible  for  charging 
a  higher  price  to  home  than  to  foreign  consumers  and  that  tariff 
revision  downward  is  a  remedy  for  a  custom  that  is  world-wide  and 
practiced  in  both  free-trade  and  protective  foreign  coimtri(»s  are  both 
ridiculous  and  false,  and  to  persist  in  these  claims  is  neither  fair  nor 
manlv. 

The  effect  of  "  tariff  revision  downward  "  would  be  to  destroy 
American  industries,  injure  American  labor,  and  crush  out  American 
competition,  which  would  end  in  a  foreign  monopoly  of  the  home 
market. 

COMPARISON    OF   PRICES. 

Below  is  the  schedule  presented  by  Mr.  Gary  to  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  comparing  present  "  free  on  board  " 
mill  prices  on  iron  and  steel  with  home  and  export  prices  in  the  prin- 
cipal countries  producing  these  articles. 

Comparison  of  present  f.  o.  b.  mill  prices  with  domestic  and  export 
prices  on  iron  and  steel  in  the  principal  producing  countries : 


Country. 


tircHt Britain  ... 

Hfrniany 

Fmnce , 

Aostrift-Hungary 

B'*lnura , 

I'nited  Btatt^ . . . . 


Home 
price. 

S31.IS0 
80.00 
81.00 
81.00 
30.00 
28.00 

Italls. 

StructnrRl  material,  including  shapes. 

plates,  bars,  angles,  and  tees. 
« 

ExiK>rt  price. 

Peroent- 

ageof  dif- 

lereuce. 

Home  price. 

Export  price. 

Percent- 
age of  dif- 
ference. 

125.00 
24.00 
25. 50 
25. 50 
24.00 
$25.00  U)  26. 60 

20.97 
20.00 
18.00 
18.00 
20.00 
7.86 

$1.60 
1.50 
1.05 
1.50 
1. 55 
11.60  to  1.70 

r.35 

1.25 

1. 45 

1.35 

$1.35  to  1.40 

1.10  to  1.50 

15.  eo 

16.  <i6 
12.  (K) 
10.00 
11.30 
12. 12 

XoTE. — The  above  is  a  copy  in  part  from  page  292,  "  Hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Senate  bill  529." 
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But  Secretary  Shaw  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Europe  en- 
courages the  maintenance  of  two  distinct  schedules  of  prices,  a 
higher  one  for  their  domestic  or  home  consumption  and  a  lower  one 
for  export.  He  says  there  is  scarcely  a  manufactured  article  in  all 
Europe  that  can  not  be  purchased  from  10  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
cheaper  for  export  to  the  United  States  than  for  domestic  consump- 
tion in  countries  of  production.  He  quotes,  in  confirmation  of  this, 
George  Paish,  editor  of  the  London  Statist,  the  greatest  economic 
journal  in  Europe,  who  was  Mr.  Shaw's  guest  in  this  country. 

Secretary  Shaw  introduced  him  to  an  audience  that  he  was  ad- 
dressing, and  Mr.  Paish  sat  on  the  platform.  In  the  course  of  Ihe 
discussion  Secretary  Shaw  made  the  assertion  that  every  European 
government,  excejit  England,  encourages  the  sale  of  merchandise^ 
abroad  at  lower  i^rices  than  at  home.  He  added  that  he  was  not 
certain  as  to  the  attitude  of  England,  and  referred  the  question  to 
Mr.  Paish,  who  promptlv  replied  that  "  England  does  not  encourage 
it,  but  the  British  people  practice  it."  Americans  alone,  of  all  the 
people  in  the  world,  complain  that  goods  are  sometimes  sold  abroad 
cheaper  than  at  home.  Those  who  do  the  most  harm  in  these  attacks 
upon  the  tariff  in  unsettling  business  are  Republicans,  who  profess 
to  believe  in  the  principles  of  protection,  but  who  are  led  through 
the  influence  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Corwine  to  denounce  the  successful 
application  of  protection.  If  the  tariff  were  opened  with  the  inten- 
tion only  of  crossing  a  "  t "  or  dotting  an  "  i,"  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  managers  to  kpep  it  from  being  distorted,  so  that  until  it  was 
finished  no  one  could  tell  what  sort  of  tariff  we  would  then  have,  nor 
would  they  know  how  much  business  would  be  disturbed  until  after 
the  harm  was  done.  Even  then,  if  a  new  tariff  was  made,  as  has 
always  been  the  case  there  would  be  a  lot  of  people  who  would  be 
angry  about  it,  because  the  changes  which  were  made  some  might 
think  should  not  have  been  made,  and  others  would  have  been  angry 
because  such  changes  were  not  made.  Thus  we  are  ever  bound  to 
have  tariff  agitation  and  demands  for  tariff  revision  that  will  act  as 
disturbances  to  business,  so  that  there  is  more  safety  in  letting  alone 
a  law  that  is  working  so  much  better  than  any  we  have  ever  before 
had  than  in  trying  doubtful  experiments.  To-day  the  most  active  of 
the  small  handful  of  disturbers,  like  Governors  Cummins,  of  Iowa, 
and  Guild,  of  Massachusetts,  wno  are  asking  for  tariff  revision,  as 
a  reason  for  this,  point  to  a  few  rates  in  the  Dingley  Act  as  excessive, 
while  the  average  of  all  the  goods  that  are  dutiable  under  this  act  is 
only  in  the  neighborhood  of  45  per  cent. 

A  SAMPLE  OF  THE  NEW  GERMAN  TARIFF. 

Secretary  Shaw  calls  attention  to  the  moderation  of  the  Dingley 
Act  in  comparison  with  the  new  German  tariff,  where  the  rates  were 
advanced  50  per  cent  in  her  minimum  tariff  and  210  per  cent  in  her 
maximum  tariff.  On  some  articles  she  increased  her  minimum  tariff 
67  per  cent,  her  maximum  tariff  being  increased  210  per  cent.  She 
increased  her  minimum  tariff  on  wheat  flour  40  per  cent,  and  her 
maximum  tariff  on  this  157  per  cent.  She  increased  her  minimum 
tariff  on  fresh  beef  80  per  cent,  and  her  maximum  tariff  on  this  article 
200  per  cent.  She  increased  her  minimum  tariff  on  salted  and  jpickled 
beef  100  per  cent,  and  her  maximum  tariff  250  per  cent    She  in- 
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creased  her  minimum  tariff  on  high-grade  boots  and  shoes  38  per 
cent,  and  on  these  articles  she  increased  her  maximum  tariff  177  per 
^  cent.  She  increased  her  minimum  tariff  on  bicycles  and  parts  thereof 
300  per  cent,  and  her  maximum  tariff  on  these  articles  525  per  cent 
Germany  also  took  a  large  number  of  articles  from  her  free  list  and 
imposed  minimum  and  maximum  duties  thereon.  Yet  we  find  plausi- 
ble free-trade  agents  asking  us  to  reduce  our  tariff  for  the  benefit  of 
this  same  Germany,  requirmg  at  the  same  time  full  rates  on  her  im- 
ports from  such  countries  as  receive  our  goods  free.  Will  the  Trades 
league  allow  its  eyes  to  be  closed  by  any  bunco  game  that  is  as  shallow 
as  this? 

THE  DIN  OLE  Y  ACT  A  REVENUE  PRODUCER. 

Tariff  revision  downward  and  reciprocity  caused  such  a  deficit  in 
the  revenue  during  Grover  Cleveland's  administration  that  we  were 
obhged  to  sell  $262,000,000  bonds  to  defray  the  current  necesvsary  ex- 
penses of  the  Government. 

Duties  had  been  cut  down  low  in  order  to  invite  heavier  importa- 
tions, or,  in  other  words,  reciprocity  was  put  into  practice  on  com- 
petitive products,  and  while  there  was  enough  brought  in  under  the 
Wilson  Act  to  paralyze  our  domestic  industries  and  throw  millions 
of  men  employed  therein  out  of  work,  there  was  not  enough  imported 
to  furnish  sufficient  revenue,  and  a  deficit  had  to  be  met  by  the  sale  of 
bonds.  This  created  distrust  and  there  was  a  financial  panic  every 
year  during  the  existence  of  that  tariff  act,  and  there  has  been  none 
since  the  Dingley  Act  was  enacted  in  its  place.  Is  this  any  reason  for 
its  repeal? 

Contrast  the  Wilson  Act  conditions  with  the  situation  at  present. 
The  Dingley  Act  is  proving  to  be  the  best  revenue  producer  ever  in 
force.  Our  increased  expenditures  are  met  by  increased  customs 
duties  and  increased  internal  revenues  as  well.  The  year  before  last 
it  was  the  Panama  Canal  payments  that  depleted  the  Treasury,  and 
last  year  the  Cuban  treatv  and  a  great  increase  in  the  appropriation 
for  rural  free  delivery,  but  now  revenue  exceeds  our  expenditures 
and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  1900  there  will  be  a  surplus,  not- 
withstanding enormously  increased  expenditures. 

Our  imports  coming  over  the  top  of  our  so-called  "  high-tariff  Chi- 
nese wall  are  enormous,  because  of  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  who, 
owing  to  the  present  tariff,  are  enjoying  lull  employment  at  high 
wages.  It  would  be  folly,  therefore,  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Corwine  favoring  immediate  tariff  revision  and  reciprocity  of  the 
German  brand,  when  the  present  law  continues  to  bring  such  bene- 
ficial results,  both  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  the  Amer- 
ican people ;  and  the  Trades  League  should  be  wary  of  how  its  funds 
are  contributed  to  circulate  such  pamphlets  as  that  which  contains  his 
address. 

UNDERVALUATION   IS  FRAUD. 

Examine  for  a  moment  the  attitude  of  Germany  toward  the  United 
States,  and  consider  whether  the  solicitude  for  Germany  on  the  part 
of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  is  warranted.  Taking  such 
high  authority  as  that  of  Secretary  Shaw,  in  his  statement  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  opposition  to  the  importers' 
plea  for  opening  hearings  in  cases  of  alleged  undervaluation,  Secre- 
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tary  Shaw  quoted  liberally  from  an  address  recently  delivered  be- 
fore the  German  Chamber  of  Conmierce  at  Berlin,  by  the  chairman 
of  the  meeting,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  reputable  mer- 
chants in  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  a  record  of  it  was  sent  to  all  the 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  realm.  In  that  speech,  addressed  to  a 
body  of  representatives  frcjm  every  important  manufacturing  center 
in  Germany,  there  was  disclosed  a  plan  and  policy  of  undervaluation 
for  exports  to  the  United  States  of  the  most  deliberate  and  systematic 
character.  Plainly  and  without  equivocation  it  set  forth  that  a 
proposition  to  undervalue  German  exports  into  the  United  States 
was  not  considered  fraudulent  in  Germany.  The  following  state- 
ments are  from  the  speech  of  the  chairman :  "  As  a  fact,  the  United 
States  is  not  dependent  for  its  existence  on  the  collection  of  duties, 
and  it  can  afford  to  allow  the  falling  off  of  revenues  on  German 
goods  for  their  general  good. 

"  It  is  clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  American  tariff  is  to  make  the 
entry  of  competing  articles  into  the  United  States  as  difficult  as  pos- 
sible. To  carry  this  out  the  United  States  government  agents  resort 
to  the  meanest  and  smallest  measures. 

"  The  first  of  these  is  the  certification  of  the  correctness  of  invoices 
by  American  consular  officers  stationed  in  various  districts  of  the 
Empire. 

"Investigation  by  the  United  States  customs  officers  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  these  same  invoices,  which  have  in  America  the  force  and 
effect  that  an  oath  would  have  in  the  German  Empire. 

"A  reexamination  by  agents  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  cases 
where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  undervaluations. 

"  By  the  high  penalties  aaded  for  undervaluation. 
'  "  We  admit  that  an  actual  swindle  is  incorrect  in  any  business  trans- 
action, but  undervaluations  of  German  goods  for  the  purpose  of  entry 
into  American  ports  should  not  be  treated  as  such  unless  fraud  is 
positively  proved.  American  customs  officials  treat  undervaluations 
as  fraudulent  and  apply  the  penalties. 

"  Our  goods  have  been  exported  to  the  United  States  and  to  Eng- 
land as  well,  we  all  admit,  at  lower  prices  than  those  in  the  home 
market  in  Germany,  and  there  have  been  in  some  cases  low  values 
made  that  in  the  United  States  would  be  termed  fraudulent. 

"  Information  gained  under  the  Dingley  tariff  regulations  concern- 
ing the  cost  of  production  has  been  thwarted  through  the  prudence  of 
our  German  officials,  who  have  taken  care  that  investigations  of  this 
character  shall  throw  little  light  on  the  actual  value  or  their  consign- 
ments to  the  United  States. 

"  In  many  cases  trouble  has  been  avoided  by  having  invoices  con- 
sulated  remote  from  districts  in  which  the  goods  are  manufactured. 
But  we  must  follow  up  this  whole  question  as  to  the  rights  of  con- 
sular or  other  American  officers  to  pry  into  our  business  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  keeping  our  merchandise  out  of  the  United  States. 

"  In  this  we  are  assured  of  the  cordial  support  of  the  Imperial 
Government. 

"  If  we  stand  together  firmly  as  a  body,  aided  and  supported  by  our 
German  boards  of  trade,  we  can  bring  about  a  change  that  will  be  of 
untold  benefit  to  our  American  export  trade. 

"  Now,  mark  you,"  says  Secretary  Shaw,  "  from  this  German  stand- 
point it  is  not  a  fraud  to  imdervalue,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
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Dingley  tariff  act  it  is  a  fraud  to  undervalue."  "  Market  value  as 
defined  under  American  law  is  the  wholesale  price  at  the  time  of 
export"  "  The  trouble  with  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  Germany  has  two  sets  of  prices — a  lower 
one  for  export  and  a  higher  one  for  home  trade." 

Mr.  Corwine  has  pointed  to  the  fact  that  branch  factories  in  Canada 
have  been  erected  by  American  manufacturers,  which  shows,  in  his 
view,  that  the  United  States  tariff  ought  to  be  revised.  Just  what 
effect  the  revision  of  the  tariff  would  have  on  these  factories  is  not 
apparent.  It  is  the  Canadian  tariff  that  needs  to  be  revised  to 
effect  any  change  in  this  policy.  It  is  not  the  Dingley  tariff  act  that 
has  moved  the  factories  to  Canada,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Cana- 
dian tariff,  which  is  a  copy  of  our  own.  The  Dingley  tariff  act  has 
worked  so  admirably  for  the  United  States  that  Canada  has  copied  it 
for  Canada.  Does  Mr.  Corwine  think  it  possible  that  Canada  would 
cut  down  her  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  getting  these  factories  to  move 
back  to  the  United  States  5  When  the  McKinley  tariff  went  into 
effect,  a  number  of  the  factories  were  erected  in  this  country  by 
Englishmen,  who  found  they  could  better  afford  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  the  American  people  for  certain  lines  of  goods  by  making 
them  here,  rather  than  to  make  them  in  England  and  pay  the  Mc- 
Kinley tariff  duties  upon  them  to  get  them  mto  this  country.  The 
McKinley  tariff  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  this 
condition  of  affairs.  In  the  same  way  the  Canadians  have  passed  a 
tariff  bill  that  is  intended  to  increase  Canadian  manufactures.  In- 
stead of  trjdnff  to  get  them  to  repeal  their  tariff  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  wiser  thing  to  endeavor  to  so  adjust  the 
tariff  of  the  United  States  as  to  compel  the  manufacturing  of  goods 
in  the  great  home  market  in  this  country,  by  increasing  the  tariff 
where  necessary,  as  Germany  is  doing,  as  is  illustrated  by  her  increase 
of  300  per  cent  in  the  minimum  and  her  increase  of  525  per  cent  in  the 
maximum  duties  upon  bicycles  and  parts. 

Without  opportunity  to  fully  examine  the  views  which  Mr.  Corwine 
so  adroitly  expounds,  and  to  determine  their  fallacy,  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Trades  League  might  believe  it  impossible  to  escape 
his  conclusion  that  tariff  revision  is  a  burning  question  to  be  puslied 
in  this  year's  congressional  campaign. 

The  Trades  League  should  advocate  commercial  stability  and  tran- 
quillity and  not  encourage  experiments  in  line  with  those  that  have 
been  tried  and  which  resulted  in  disaster,  disaster  which  so  often  by 
public  men,  it  has  been  said,  cost  the  American  people  more  than  the 
whole  cost  of  the  civil  war. 


STTPPLEHENTAL  BEIEF  SUBMITTED  BY  THEODOEE  JUSTICE,  OF 
PHILADEUPHIA,  EELATIYE  TO  WOOL  AND  WOOLENS. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Devemher  21^  If)OS. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  and 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Represertfdttres: 

T  desire  to  present  the  dia,£:rain  on  Chart  C  to  show  you  the  effect 
upon  the  wool  industry  of  the  United  States  of  tariff  revision  twice 
upward  and  twice  downward.     The  substance  of  this  chart  is  a  reve- 
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lation  of  the  fact  that  when  the  duties  were  reduced  below  11  cents, 
the  wool-growing  industry  languished,  and  when  the  duty  was  11 
cents  or  higher  it  increased.     From  this  chart  you  can  see  that  tlie 
present  duty  of  11  cents  j^er  pound  is  the  danger  line,  and  with 
previous  experience,  when  the  cost  of  maintaining  sheep  was  lowei^ 
than  it  is  to-dav,  the  wool  industry  declined  when  the  duty  was  below 
11  cents.     For  instance,  if  you  will  revert  to  the  second  division  of 
this  chart,  under  tlie  law  of  1883,  when  the  cost  of  growing  wool  hert- 
was  25  i)er  cent  lower  than  it  is  to-day,  the  industry  languished  with 
the  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound.     If  you  will  refer  to  the  third  division 
of  the  chart,  under  the  law  of  185)6,  when  the  cost  of  growing  w(x>l 
here  was  also  lower  than  it  is  to-da}',  the  industry  increased  slowly, 
with  the  dutv  of  11  cents  per  pound.     If  you  will  then  go  to  the  fifth 
division,  under  the  Dingley  Act,  when  the  cost  of  gi'owing  wool  was 
still  higher  than  it  had  been  under  the  law  of  1890  or  the  law  of 
1883,  you  will  notice  the  industry  again  increased,  but  increased  more 
slowW  than  it  did  befoi*e,  when  the  cost  of  production  was  lower  than 
now,  thus  showing  conclusively  that  the  present  duty  of  11  cents 
per  pound  is  baivly  sufficient  to  sustain  the  industry.     I  will  ask 
you  to  go  back  to  tlie  first  division,  under  the  law  of  1867,  when  tlie 
duty  upon  wool  of  the  first  class  averagi*d  12^  cents- per  pound.     You 
will  notice  that  in  the  last  four  yeai^s  of  the  law  or  1867  (see  First 
Division,  Chart  C),  the  flocks  of  the  United  States  increased  25  per 
cent.     It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if  the  law  of  1867  had  re- 
mained unchanged,  at  the  same  rate  of  increase  we  would  bv  1805 
have  produced  in  the  United  States  the  650,000,000  pounds  oi  wooK 
which  is  all  of  the  wool  that  is  now  consumed  by  the  American 
l)eople. 

If  you  will  turn  now  to  the  table  marked  "  D  A,'"  you  will  see  a 
chart  illustrating  that  if  the  tariff  act  that  was  in  force  from  1S80 
lo  1883  had  continued  in  force  until  LSJ);"),  without  the  tariff  revision 
downward  that  took  place  in  1883,  the  ITnited  States  by  the  year 
1895  would  have  jiroducetl  all  the  wool  consumed  by  the  American 
people.  It  was  the  tariff  revision  downward  in  1883  (in  effect  in 
18si)  that  took  off  2^  cents  per  pound  of  the  tariff  on  wool  caused 
the  decrea«.e  in  the  flocks  shown  in  the  second  division  under  the  law 
of  1883,  Chart  C,  which  shows  conclusively  that  10  cents  per  pound 
was  not  adequate  protection  even  when  wool  growing  in  the  United 
States  was  conducted  on  a  less  costly  basis  than  at  present.  The 
result  was  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  sheep  of  over 
17  per  cent  during  the  life  of  the  law  of  18S3. 

In  1888  Benjamin  Harrison  was  elected  upon  a  platform  proniisinff 
adequate  jjrotection  to  wool,  and  the  flocks,  in  anticipation  of  the 
McKinley  Act,  which  followed,  began  at  once  to  increase.  showin<r 
that  in  any  commodity  so  sensitive  as  that  of  wool  the  future  is  antici- 
pated or  discounted,  and  before  the  McKinley  Act  was  enacted  the 
flocks  bemin  to  increase,  and  bv  181)3  there  had  l)een  an  increase  of  1"> 
per  cent  in  tlie  flocks  of  the  United  States  from  the  time  of  General 
Harrison's  election  until  Grover  (Cleveland's  free-wool  message  wa< 
issued  in  1893.  That  message  was  the  death  knell  to  the  wool  indns- 
iry.  The  price  of  wool  began  to  fall  and  the  value  of  sheep  began  to 
fall  in  anticipation  of  the  industrial  annihilation  to  the  wool  indus- 
try that  was  to  follow  with  the  free-wool  Wilson  Act,  so  that  the 
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dirinkage  in  the  industry  began  during  the  expiring  years  of  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Act,  and  between  the  time  when  Grover  Cleveland  issued  his 
free-wool  message  in  1893  and  the  enactment  of  the  Dingley  Act  in 
181>7,  the  period  covering  the  life  of  the  free-wool  Wilson  Act  and 
the  period  covered  by  the  anticipation  of  the  latter,  the  flocks  de- 
ii-eased  2H  per  cent,  and  if  the  Dingley  Act  had  not  arrested  the 
destruction  of  our  flocks  by  I'estoring  the  McKinley  duties,  the  wool 
consumei-s  of  the  United  States  would  have  been  without  a  wool 
supply  and  would  have  been  without  mutton  as  a  food  supply. 

If  you  will  again  turn  to  Chart  D  A,  you  will  see  by  the  second 
parallelogram  that  if  the  McKinley  Act  had  remained  in  force  and 
had  not  been  repealed,  by  1915,  at  the  same  rate  of  increase,  we  would 
have  had  at  the  latter  date  050,000,000  pounds  of  American  wool> 
which  is  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  American  people. 

If  the  crime  of  free  wool  under  the  Wilson  Act  had  not  been  com- 
mitted, the  wool  supply  of  the  United  States  by  1915  would  have 
been  adequate,  but  the  crime  of  the  Wilson  Act,  as  revealed  in  the 
dia^am  m  the  parallelogram  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  of  chart  D  A^ 
which  shows  that  owing  to  the  stab  to  the  wool  industry  by  the  Wil- 
son Act,  it  will  take  until  1997,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  to  pro- 
duce 650,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  which  is  the  total  amount  now  con- 
sumed by  the  American  people,  whereas  if  the  crime  of  the  Wilson  Acc 
had  not  been  committed,  and  the  McKinley  Act  had  been  permitted  to 
survive  undisturbed,  by  1915  we  would  have  produced  our  require- 
ments of  650,000,000  pounds  of  wool. 


ESTIKATED  TIME  BEaTJIBED  TO  INCREASE  DOMESTIC  WOOL 
FB0DT7CTI0N  TO  THE  650,000,000  POTTNDS  AKNTJALLT 
C0NST7MED  BY  THE  AMEBICAN  PEOPLE— 
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If  the  Dingley  Act  had  remained  undisturbed,  with  11  cents  per  pound  duty  on 
first-clasfl  wool,  and  4  cents  and  7  cents  duty  on  carpet  wools. 
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Referring  to  the  fifth  division  under  the  Din^jley  Act  (chart  (S). 
you  will  notice  that  during  the  existence  of  the  Dinjrley  Act,  with  its 
duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on  wool  of  the  first  class,  there  has  been 
a  14  per  cent  increase  in  eleven  years,  notwithstanding  the  very  serious 
handicap  to  the  wool  industry  by  the  inadequate  protection  on  wool 
of  the  third  class,  upon  the  bulk  of  the  imports  of  which  the  duty 
is  4  cents  per  pound.  This  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  the  mutton-sheep  flocks,  which  have  been  grown  upon  the  small 
fenced  farms  mainly  in  the  part  of  the  continent  that  is  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  decline  in  the  number  of  sheep  east  of  the 
Mississipj)i  between  100*2  and  100(»  was  because  of  the  destruction 
of  the  mutton  sheep,  which  produce  the  coarse  wool,  improperly 
called  carpet  wool. 

I  will  now  ask  you  to  turn  to  the  table  marked  No.  8,  carpet  wtxil, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Carpvt  troo/,  .Vo.  ,?. 


Year. 


Third-class 

w<K)l  ccisting 

12  cents  or 

less,  on  which 

4  cents  per 

IK)un(1  duty 

was  paid. 


Third-c'loss 
wool  costing 
over  12  cents 

on  which  7 
cents  per 


Percent- 
age on 
which  7 

cenisper       ^f"!?JP;*:T 

IK,nnd5uty     »^""^*|A'V' 

was  paid         «tt«pain-« 


I*t>ttmh. 

tH98 41, 490, 140 

1899 64,748,?27 

1900 95,911,831 

1901 80, 340, 0)7 

1902 97,371.997 

1903 116, 281, 381 

1904 H8,964,9(W 

1905 79,  fifiO,  317 

1906 69.970,726 

1907 46,390,082 

908 36.071,061) 

Total .H17, 101,291 


Pfiundn. 

1,667,432 

996,042 

3,058,513 

1,882,886 

1,115,732 

4,808,164 

19,168,069 

:»,085.d60 

39.648,510 

46,063.087 

27.782,412 


Per  rrnt. 


A 
1 
3 
2 

T 

4 

18 
29 

:% 

50 
4S 


178,626,387 


«  Average  for  189S-ino:j,  25  per  cent  ;  1004-1908,  M  per  cent. 

82  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  thlrd-clnss  wool  paid  duty  of  4  cents. 
IS  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  third-class  wool  paid  duty  of  7  cents. 

You  will  notice  by  the  above  table  of  third-class  wool  imports  that 
during  the  first  six  years  of  the  Dingley  xVct,  1898  to  1903,  there  never 
was  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  wool  of  the  third  class 
that  paid  over  4  cents  per  pound  duty.  There  were  only  two  years, 
1898  and  1908,  when  only  4  jx^r  cent  of  the  imports  of  third-class 
wool  paid  more  than  4  cents  per  pound  duty.  You  will  also  notice 
that  during. two  years,  1899  and  1902.  only  1  per  cent  of  the  import:^ 
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of  wool  of  the  third  class  paid  more  than  4  cents  per  pound  duty. 
The  average  for  the  whole  six  years  of  the  wool  that  paid  more  than 
4  cents  per  pound  duty  was  only  2^  per  cent.  Taking  the  imports  of 
the  whole  period,  1898  to  1908,  inclusive,  82  per  cent  of  the  miports 
of  third-class  wool  paid  only  a  duty  of  4  cents  per  pound,  and  only 
18  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  wool  of  the  third  class  during  that 
period  paid  the  higher  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound.  This  verifies  the 
prediction  made  in  1897  by  the  late  Judge  Lawrence,  who  then  pro- 
tested against  having  two  separate  and  different  duties  upon  any  class 
of  wool.  He  then  declared  that  in  the  event  of  having  two  different 
duties  on  any  class  of  wool,  nearlv  the  whole  of  it  would  come  in  at 
the  lowest  duty,  and  eleven  years  experience  with  two  duties  on  the 
same  article,  sometimes  worth  more  and  sometimes  worth  less  than 
the  dividing  line  of  12  cents  per  iK)und  under  the  Dingley  Act,  verifies 
Judge  Lawrence's  prediction. 

I  am  not  asking  for  any  change  of  duty  upon  wool  of  the  third 
class,  but  I  have  presented  for  your  consideration  this  view  in  expla- 
nation of  the  cause  of  the  downward  dip  in  the  Diagrams  C  and  D 
Mween  1902  and  1908.  My  contention  is  that  4  cents  per  pound 
duty  upon  wool  of  the  third  class  is  inadequate  to  sustain  the  mutton 
^heep  industry  of  the  United  States.  In  confirmation  of  this  con- 
tention I  ask  you  to  turn  to  Diagi'am  F,  showing  the  location  of  the 
number  of  sheep  east  and  west  of  the  Mississi])pi  River. 

Tlie  vertical  line  will  stand  for  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1870, 
under  the  tariff  law  of  1807,  when  the  duty  was  12i  cents  per  pound, 
74  per  cent  of  the  sheep  of  the  United  States  were  on  the  small  fenced 
farms  east  of  the  Mississippi-  River.  After  the  crime  of  the  free- 
wool  act,  by  which  latter  the  wool-growing  industry  was  assassi- 
nated, bv  1896  there  remained  only  38  per  cent  of  the  sheep  of  the 
Tnited  States  on  the  small  farms  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
destruction  of  the  mutton  sheej)  of  the  United  States  is  important  to 
all  of  the  consumers  of  the  United  States,  for  their  food  supply  is 
being  diminished,  when  the  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and 
the  flocks  of  the  small  farmei^s  producing  mutton  and  a  common 
^ade  of  wool  have  continued  to  disappi»ar  even  under  the  Dingley 
Act,  because  of  the  inadequate  protection  of  4  cents  per  pound  under 
that  act.  By  1907  the  destruction  of  the  mutton  sheep  producing 
the  common  grade  of  wool  had  gone  on  so  rapidly  that  by  the  latter 
date  only  28  per  cent  of  the  sheep  of  the  United  States  were  on  the 
f^mall  farms  east  of  the  Mississippi<River.  Chart  C  shows  only  the 
number  of  sheep  kept  on  the  farms  for  the  pur])ose  of  wool  gi'owing 
and  does  not  include  sheep  and  lambs  marketed  for  mutton. 

Chart  D  is  prepared  from  the  figures  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, which  includes  the  sheep  and  lambs  that  are  shipped  to  market 
for  mutton.  You  will  see  how  the  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  had 
expanded  the  numlx»r  of  sheep,  including  those  used  for  mutton,  up 
to  1903,  and  the  decline  in  the  number  of  sheep  shown  in  Charts  C 
and  D  between  1903  and  1905  can  only  l)e  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  duty  of  4  cents  a  pound  on  the  coarse  wool  of  the  third  class 
was  and  is  inadequate  to  sustain  the  mutton  sheep  industiy,  which, 
as  previously  stated,  is  mainly  conducted  upon  the  small  fenced  farms 
in  the  sections  of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
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Chart  D  is  iiitroduceil  so  that  a  student  of  the  industry  may  und**i 
stand  the  apparent  difference  between  the  estimates  of  the  Nationa 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  upon  which  Chart  C  is  compiler 
and  tlie  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agi'iculture,  from  which  Cliar 
D  is  compiled.  Chart  C  is  used  to  illustrate  the  more  modern  conteii 
tion  and  the  least  extreme  of  the  two  authorities  on  the  number  o 
our  sheep,  and  I  propose  to  prove  my  case  by  understating  the  situa 
tion  in  Chart  C.  The  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agricultiir* 
shown  on  Chart  D,  more  than  prove  my  contention.  You  may  n^ 
what  duties  should  be  imposed  on  imported  wool  of  the  third  class  V 
arrest  the  destruction  of  the  mutton  sheep  as  a  food  supply  of  siu'i 
vital  import^ince  to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States.  I  have  ii- 
recommendation  to  make  in  favor  of  changing  Schedule  K  of  tli 
Dingley  Act,  even  as  to  the  crossing  of  a  "  t"  or  the  dotting  of  ai 
"  i,"  for  Schedule  K  is  the  most  complicated  of  all  schedules.  It  ga v 
Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Pingley  more  anxiety  than  any  othei 
schedule.  But  I  would  refer  to  what  the  late  Judge  Lawrence  pro 
posed  at  the  time  the  Dingley  Act  was  being  made.  He  contench»i 
that  there  should  not  be  two  different  rates  upon  wool  of  the  sain» 
class,  but  that  the  dividing  line  of  12  cents  should  be  abolished  slim 
wiped  out,  and  that  there  should  be  only  one  single  duty  of  not  le-; 
than  7  cents  per  pound;  but  this  is  only  the  criticism  from  the  con 
sumer's  standpoint,  who  is  more  interested  in  the  food  supply  and  it 
having  an  abundance  of  meat  than  an  abundance  of  wool  for  Iii^ 
clothing. 

I  now  ask  you  to  examine  Cliart  G,  which  shows  the  worUi's  pro 
duction  of  raw  wool  by  continents. 

You  will  notice  that  North  America  in  1907  produced  318,74n,(X>i 
pounds  of  wool,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  was  grown  in  tlu 
United  States.  The  latter  produced  in  1907  about  298,294,750  pouniI> 
In  1908  the  quantity  was  still  larger;  so  that  Mexico  and  Canada 
which  produce  the  small  balance,  having  advantage  of  free  wooJ 
seem  not  to  have  realized  the  alleged  advantages  of  free  wool.  Tlu 
wool  clips  of  Mexico  and  Canada  are  insignificant  and  are  dwindlin* 
away  without  protection.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  th^ 
earliest  flocks  of  any  nuignitude  on  the  continent  of  North  America 
first  existed  in  Mexico.  The  Spaniards  had  large  flocks  of  sheej 
there.  The  sheep  in  Mexico  graze  out  all  the  year  round  and  the  cost 
of  raising  sheen  there  is  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  the  cost  of  rai> 
ing  sheep  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States  where  the  sheep  art 
most  numerous  and  where  they  have  to  be  fed  in  winter.  They  aw 
fed  crops  and  the  croj^s  are  nearly  all  labor.  Germany,  whose  rigor- 
ous winters  are  similar  to  those  ni  most  parts  of  the  United  States, 
has  no  protection  for  wool.  Between  1875  and  1900  the  sheep  in 
Germany  had  shrunk  05  per  cent.  There  exist  to-da>'  in  Germany 
only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  number  of  sheep  that  were  in  Germany 
in  1875.  In  Germany  the  sheep  are  often  attended  by  the  women, 
and  the  average  cost  of  attendance  there  is  not  over  one-fifth  of  tlu* 
cost  in  the  United  States,  so  that  we  here  have  other  evidence  of  tht* 
fact  that  wool  growing  in  the  rigorous  climate  of  the  Northern 
IIemisi)here  can  not  exist  without  adequate  protection.  The  long 
black  line  on  Chart  G  sliows  the  entire  world's  wool  production  to 
be  2,()05,4 18,000  pounds.  The  short  line  below  the  total  world's  pro- 
duction is  that  of  the  United  States,  which  produced  al^out  one-ninth 
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of  the  world's  supply.  This  brings  us  to  the  importance  of  wool  as 
a  munition  of  war,  and  for  this  purpose  only,  if  there  was  no  other 
way  of  expanding  our  flocks,  the  Government  could  well  afford  to 
pay  a  bounty  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
tection of  wool,  were  it  not  that  a  tariff  for  protection  is  an  easier 
way  of  providing  for  this  need. 

You  will  now  please  to  refer  to  Chart  J,  which  shows  the  imports 
of  woolen  rags,  shoddy,  waste,  etc.  During  the  life  of  the  Wilson  Act, 
when  these  articles  were  free  of  duty,  the  imports  were  for  that 
period  86,263,630  pounds,  or  1,433  per  cent  greater  than  the  combined 
imports  under  botn  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  acts  covering  a  period 
of  fourteen  years.  Mr.  Clark  in  his  statement  declared  that  the  dis- 
ease germs  in  rags  were  destroyed  by  modern  methods.  This  is  true 
only  in  exceptional  cases  in  modern  up-to-date  factories,  which 
process  rags  to  shoddy,  but  the  great  number  of  small  establishments 
are  without  germ  destroying  facilities,  and  the  small  concerns  make 
tlie  majority  of  the  shoddy. 

It  has  b»sn  contended  that  the  duty  of  10  cents  per  pound  upon 
shoddy  and  rags  worth  2  cents  in  England,  being  several  hundred  per 
cent  protection,  was  therefore  outrageously  high.  The  duty  of  10 
<*ents  is  practically  prohibitive  on  these  articles  all  will  admit,  and 
most  who  are  informed  would  say  that  it  should  always  remain  so. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  reason  for  this  you  are  referred  to  epidemics 
of  cholera  raging  in  Europe  during  the  life  of  the  Wilson  Act.  Men 
and  women  died  by  the  thousands  and  were  buried  in  trenches  close 
to  the  surface  like  in  cases  of  burials  on  the  battlefields.  Much  of 
such  clothing  never  escapes  the  cupidity  of  the  ragpicker,  and  this 
danger  will  justify  any  duty  that  excludes  rags  on  the  ground  of 
preserving  the  health  of  the  American  people,  even  if  the  duty  was 
L0()0  per  cent.  Another  reason  for  making  the  duty  prohibitive  is 
that  each  pound  of  foreign  shoddy,  rags,  or  waste  displaces  at  least 
3  pounds  of  American  unwashed  wooL  There  never  was  a  period 
during  the  historjr  of  the  American  nation  when  the  population  per 
capita  wore  in  their  clothing  such  a  large  percentage  of  shoddy  made 
from  foreign  rags  as  during  the  life  of  the  Wilson  Act.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  never  was  before  any  period  in  our  history,  or  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  nation,  when  the  per  capita  use  of  sound,  pure,  un- 
adulterated wool  was  so  great  as  it  is  to-day  in  this  country. 

Chart  B  C  illustrates  the  effect  of  coming  events,  which  cast 
their  shadows.  In  1891  the  world's  production  of  wool  was  in- 
creasing rapidly,  and  the  wool  prices  of  the  world  as  a  consequence 
of  increasing  production  were  declining,  as  will  be  shown  by  the 
line  at  the  bottom  of  the  diagram.  Chart  B  C,  quoting  Port  Philip 
scoured  wool  on  the  London  market.  It  will  he  seen  that  between 
February,  1891,  and  March,  1893,  just  before  Grover  Cleveland  issued 
his  free-wool  mevSsage,  the  decline  had  only  been  from  40  down  to 
36  cents  in  London.  The  decline  in  America  of  wool  of  like  kind  and 
quality,  partly  in  sympathy  with  the  decline  of  the  markets  of  the 
world,  but  mostly  from  political  causes,  was  from  73  cents  to  66 
cents.  Port  Philip  scoured  being  worth  40  cents  in  London,  and  Ohio 
XX  being  worth  73  cents  in  the  United  States  for  wool  of  a  like  kind 
and  quality,  so  that  the  tariff  difference  in  1891  under  the  McKinley 
Act  was  tne  difference  between  40  cents  in  London  and  73  cents  in 
the  United  States  on  the  same  article.    That  was  the  measure  of  the 
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During  the  gix  yetOa  nuucimuin  in  1895-06.    The  world's  prices  for  wool  fell  and«r 
X>    \J         Tbii3)  times  as  tniuh  u  tlie  decline  in  London  on  wool  of  like  kind 
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Chart  D  is  introduced  so  that  a  student  of  the  industry  nia}^  under-  . 
stand  the  apparent  difference  between  the  estimates  of  the  National  )c 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  upon  which  Chart  C  is  compiled, " 
and  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  from  which  Chart  « 
D  is  compiled.  C^hart  C  is  used  to  illustrate  the  more  modern  conten- 
tion and  the  least  extreme  of  the  two  authorities  on  the  number  of 
our  sheep,  and  I  propose  to  prove  my  case  by  underetating  the  situa- 
tion in  Chart  C  The  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
shown  on  Chart  D,  more  tlian  prove  my  contention.  You  may  ask 
what  duties  should  be  imposed  on  imported  wool  of  the  third  class  to 
arrest  the  destruction  of  the  mutton  sheep  as  a  food  supply  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States.  I  have  no 
reconmiendation  to  make  in  favor  of  changing  Schedule  K  of  the 
Dingley  Act,  even  as  to  the  crossing  of  a  "  t "  or  the  dotting  of  an 
"  i,"  for  Schedule  K  is  the  most  complicated  of  all  schedules.  It  gave 
Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Dingley  more  anxiet}'  than  any  other 
schedule.  But  I  would  refer  to  what  the  late  Judge  Lawrence  pro- 
posed at  the  time  the  Dingley  Act  was  being  made.  He  contended 
that  there  should  not  be  two  different  rates  upon  wool  of  the  same 
class,  but  that  the  dividing  line  of  12  cents  should  be  abolished  and 
wiped  out,  and  that  there  should  be  only  one  single  duty  of  not  less 
than  7  cents  per  pound;  but  this  is  only  the  criticism  from  the  con- 
sumer's standpoint,  who  is  more  interested  in  the  food  supply  and  iti 
having  an  abundance  of  meat  than  an  abundance  of  w^ool  for  hi> 
clothing. 

I  now  ask  you  to  examine  Chart  G,  which  shows  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  raw  w^ool  by  continents. 

You  will  notice  that  North  America  in  1907  produced  318,748,001^ 
pounds  of  wool,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  was  grown  in  the 
United  States.  The  latter  produced  in  1907  about  298,294,750  pound>. 
In  1908  the  quantity  was  still  larger;  so  that  Mexico  and  Canada, 
which  produce  the  small  balance,  having  advantage  of  free  wool, 
seem  not  to  have  realized  the  alleged  advantages  of  free  wool.  The 
wool  clips  of  Mexico  and  Canada  are  insignificant  and  are  dwindling 
away  without  protection.  It  may  be  interesting  to  loiow  that  the 
earliest  flocks  of  any  magnitude  on  the  continent  of  North  America 
first  existed  in  Mexico.  The  Spaniards  had  large  flocks  of  sheep 
there.  The  sheep  in  Mexico  graze  out  all  the  year  round  and  the  cost 
of  raising  sheep  there  is  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing sheep  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States  where  the  sheep  are 
most  numerous  and  where  thev  have  to  be  fed  in  winter.  Thev  are 
fed  crops  and  the  crops  are  nearly  all  labor.  Germany,  whose  rigor- 
ous winters  are  similar  to  those  m  most  parts  of  the  United  States, 
has  no  protection  for  wool.  Between  1875  and  1900  the  sheep  in 
Germany  had  shrunk  05  per  cent.  There  exist  to-day  in  Germany 
only  about  30  jper  cent  of  the  number  of  sheep  that  were  in  Germany 
in  1875.  In  Germany  the  sheep  are  often  attended  by  the  women, 
and  the  average  cost  of  attendance  there  is  not  over  one-fifth  of  the 
cost  in  the  United  States,  so  that  we  here  have  other  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  wool  growing  in  the  rigorous  climate  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  can  not  exist  without  adequate  protection.  The  long 
black  line  on  Chart  G  sliows  the  entire  world's  wool  production  to 
be  2,605,418,000  i:)ounds.  The  short  line  below  the  total  world's  pro- 
duction is  that  of  the  United  States,  which  i^roduced  about  one-ninth 
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Chart  D  is  introduced  so  that  a  student  of  the  industry  may  under-  , 
stand  the  apparent  difference  between  the  estimates  of  the  National  J 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  upon  which  Chart  C  is  compiled," 
and  the  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Agricultui^e,  from  which  Chart ' 
D  is  compiled.  Chart  C  is  used  to  illustrate  the  more  modern  conten- 
tion and  the  least  extreme  of  the  two  authorities  on  the  number  of 
our  sheep,  and  I  propose  to  prove  my  case  by  undei'stating  the  situa- 
tion in  Chart  C.  The  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
shown  on  Chart  D,  more  than  prove  my  contention.  You  may  ask 
what  duties  should  be  imposed  on  imported  wool  of  the  third  class  to 
arrest  the  destruction  of  the  mutton  sheep  as  a  food  supply  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  consumers  of  the  United  States.  I  have  nu 
recommendation  to  make  in  favor  of  changing  Schedule  K  of  the 
Dingley  Act,  even  as  to  the  crossing  of  a  "  t "  or  the  dotting  of  an 
"  i,"  for  Schedule  K  is  the  most  complicated  of  all  schedules.  It  gave 
Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  Dingley  more  anxiety  than  any  other 
schedule.  But  I  would  refer  to  what  the  late  Judge  Lawrence  pro- 
posed at  the  time  the  Dingley  Act  was  being  made.  He  contended 
that  there  should  not  be  two  different  rates  upon  wool  of  the  same 
class,  but  that  the  dividing  line  of  12  cents  should  be  abolished  and 
wiped  out,  and  that  there  sliould  be  only  one  single  duty  of  not  le>v 
than  7  cents  per  pound;  but  this  is  only  the  criticism  from  the  con- 
sumer's standpoint,  who  is  more  interested  in  the  food  supply  and  in 
having  an  abundance  of  meat  than  an  abundance  of  wool  for  his 
clothing. 

I  now  ask  you  to  examine  Chart  G,  which  shows  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  raw  wool  by  continents. 

You  will  notice  that  North  America  in  1907  produced  318,748,000 
pounds  of  wool,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  was  grown  in  the 
United  States.  The  latter  produced  in  1907  about  298.294:,750  pounds. 
In  1908  the  quantity  was  still  larger;  so  that  Mexico  and  Canada, 
which  produce  the  small  balance,  having  advantage  of  free  wool, 
seem  not  to  have  realized  the  alleged  advantages  of  free  wool.  The 
wool  clips  of  Mexico  and  Canada  are  insignificant  and  are  dwindling 
away  without  protection.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the 
earliest  flocks  of  any  magnitude  on  the  continent  of  North  America 
first  existed  in  Mexico.  The  Spaniards  had  large  flocks  of  sheep 
there.  The  sheep  in  Mexico  graze  out  all  the  year  round  and  the  cost 
of  raising  sheep  there  is  from  one-fourth  to  one-third  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing sheep  in  those  parts  of  the  United  States  where  the  sheep  are 
most  numerous  and  where  they  have  to  be  fed  in  winter.  They  are 
fed  crops  and  the  crops  are  nearly  all  labor.  Germany,  whose  rigor- 
ous winters  are  similar  to  those  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States, 
has  no  protection  for  wool.  Between  1875  and  1900  the  sheep  in 
Germany  had  shrunk  05  per  cent.  There  exist  to-day  in  Germany 
only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  number  of  sheep  that  were  in  Germany 
in  1875.  In  Germany  the  sheep  are  often  attended  by  the  women, 
and  the  average  cost  of  attendance  there  is  not  over  one-fifth  of  the 
cost  in  the  United  States,  so  that  we  here  have  other  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  wool  growing  in  tlie  rigorous  climate  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  can  not  exist  without  adequate  protection.  The  long 
black  line  on  Chart  G  shows  the  entire  world's  wool  production  to 
be  2,605,418,000  pounds.  The  short  line  below  the  total  world's  pro- 
duction is  that  of  the  United  States,  which  produced  about  one-ninth 
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AN  ALL-WOOL  SUIT. 

HENET  M.  STEEi;  PHUABELPHIA,  PA,  COHFIBMS  STATEMEITT 
MADE  KEIATIVE  TO  COSTS  OF  AIIrWOOL  SXTETS. 

Philadelphia,  December  7,  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Com^m^ittee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  As  confirmation  of  Mr.  Justice's  statement  to  your 
committee  that  a  good  all-wool  suit  can  be  purchased  for  $12.50,  I 
inclose  copy  of  an  advertisement  of  John  Wanamaker,  Philadelphia, 
in  to-day^s  Philadelphia  Record,  in  which  you  will  notice  he  offers 
as  equal  to  the  $12.50  suit  worn  by  Mr.  Justice  two  all-wool  suits  at 
$10  each,  one  of  which,  the  advertisement  states,  ^  as  far  superior  in 
fabric." 

Yours,  truly,  Henry  M.  Steel. 

[  Advert  Isement   of  John    Wanamaker,    Pbiladolphia,   In   Philadelphia   Record,    December 

7.  1008.] 

THE  STORY  OF  A  MAN's  $12.50  SUIT  THAT  WENT  BEFORE  A  CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE,  AND  THE  STORY  OF  A  $10  SUIT  THAT  DIDN't  GO. 

The  $12.50  suit  was  worn  by  a  prominent  Philadelphian  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Washington  as  proof  that  an  all- 
wool  suit  can  be  bought  for  $12.50. 

The  newspapers  have  taken  up  the  story  and  are  even  doubting 
whether  that  $12.50  suit  is  all  wool  and  whether  an  all-wool  suit  can 
really  be  sold  for  $12.50. 

But  there  is  the  real  surprise. 

Congress — We  picked  out  of  our  regular  stock  on  Saturday  two 
of  our  $10  suits  that  are  absolutely  all  wool  under  chemical  test  (for 
we  sell  no  suits  that  are  not  all  wool),  took  them  to  this  prominent 
Philadelphian,  compared  them  with  the  $12.50  suit  that  had  been 
before  the  congressional  committee,  and  being  an  all-wool  expert 
himself  and  calling  in  his  fellow-experts,  they  were  inspected  side 
by  side. 

One  of  the  $10  suits  was  pronounced  easily  the  equal  of  the  $12.50 
suit  and  the  other  as  far  superior  in  fabric. 

Just  to  let  you  see  what  these  $10  all-wool  suits  are  like,  we  are 
making  a  little  exhibit  of  them  in  the  men's  clothing  store  to-day. 


WOOL    AND    WOOLEN    DUTIES. 

THE  NATIONAL  WOOL  OKOWEBS'  ASSOCIATION  AND  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANVFACTTJBEBS  FILE  KESOLVTION. 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  28, 1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  aiid  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  advise  that  at  a  meeting  of  committees  headed 
by  William  Whitman,  president,  and  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  acting 
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secreta^,  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  and 
Fred  W.  Gooding,  president,  and  George  S.  Walker,  secretary,  of 
the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  held  in  Chicago  on  Octo- 
ber 15, 1908,  a  full  discussion  of  tariff  matters  was  had.  The  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  we  respectfully  trans- 
mit same  to  your  honorable  committee  with  the  hope  that  same  will 
be  given  due  consideration  at  the  forthcoming  hearings  on  Schedule 
K  on  December  2  and  3 : 

Resolved,  That,  In  view  of  the  approaching  revision  of  the  tariff  by  Congress, 
It  is  the  sense. of  this  meeting  that  we  reafiirm  the  declaration  adopted  by  the 
convention  of  wool  growers  and  wool  manufacturers  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  De- 
cember, 13,  1865,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  mutual Ity  of  the  interests  of  the  wool  producers  and  wool 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  is  established  by  the  closest  of  commercial 
bonds — ^that  of  demand  and  supply;  it  having  been  demonstrated  that  Uie 
American  grower  supplies  more  than  70  per  cent  of  all  the  wool  consumed  by 
American  mills,  and,  with  equal  encourngement,  would  soon  supply  all  which  is 
properly  adapted  to  production  here;  and  further,  it  is  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ence of  half  a  century  that  the  periods  of  prosperity  and  depression  in  the  two 
branches  of  the  woolen  industry  have  been  identical  in  time  and  induced  by  the 
same  general  causes. 

Resolved,  That  as  the  two  branches  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustry represented  by  the  woolen  interest  involve  largely  the  labor  of  the 
conn  try,  whose  productiveness  is  the  basis  of  national  prosperity,  sound  policy 
requires  such  legislative  action  as  shall  place  them  on  an  equal  footing,  and 
give  them  equal  encouragement  and  protection  In  competing  with  the  accumu- 
lated capital  and  low  wages  of  other  countries. 

Resolved,  That  the  benefits  of  a  truly  national  system,  as  applied  to  American 
industry,  wfll  be  found  in  developing  manufacturing  and  agricultural  enterprise 
in  all  the  States,  thus  furnishing  markets  at  home  for  the  products  of  both 
Interests;  and 

Resolved,  further.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  in  the  coming 
revision  of  the  tarifT  the  present  duties  both  on  wool  and  woolen  goods  be 
maintained  without  reduction;   and 

Resolved,  That  we  deplore  the  so-called  "  German  tariff  agreement,"  and  de- 
mand its  abrogation  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and  that  we  are  irrevocably 
opposed  to  any  change  in  the  administrative  customs  laws  that  would  encourage 
the  undervaluation  of  imported  merchandise. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

George  S.  Walker, 
Secretary  National  Wool  Growers'  Association, 


THE  WOOLEN  AND   WORSTED   INDUSTRY. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  WHITMAN,  OF  BOSTON,  EEPBESENTINO 
THE  WOOLEN  AND  WOESTED  MANTJFACTTJBEBS. 

Wednesday,  December  2^  1908. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  represent  and  am  authorized  to  address  you  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  of  which 
I  am  president,  also  on  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of  Woolen 
and  Worsted  Manufacturers,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Club  of  Philadelphia.  These  organizations  combined  embrace  the 
common  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  from 
tlie  raw  material  to  the  finished  cloth.  I  have,  however,  no  authority 
to  speak  for  the  carpet  interest. 

The  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  was  organized 
in  1864,  and  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the  oldest,  association  of  its 
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kind  in  the  country.  During  all  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
its  formation  it  has  been  engaged  in  defending  the  woolen  industry 
from  the  assaults  of  those  opposed  to  the  protective  policy  of  this 
nation,  and  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  until  verv  recent  years  the 
woolen  tariff  has  been  the  pivotal  point  of  attack  by  the  enemies  of 
the  protective  policy.  Because  oi  this  no  other  national  industry 
has  been  subjected  to  so  many  and  such  violent  assaults,  culminating 
in  the  abrogation  of  the  wool  duty  in  1894,  and  the  consequent 
removal  of  the  compensating  dutv  on  goods.  The  wool  duties  were 
restored  in  1897  by  the  present  law,  under  which  more  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  m  the  woolen  industry  than  during  any 
corresponding  previous  period.  We  have  shared  in  the  common 
prosperity  or  that  era  of  unexampled  national  development  While 
we  believe  we  have  not  had  our  full  proportion  of  this  prosperity, 
we  have  not  at  any  time  been  so  discontented  as  to  ask  for  tariff 
revision. 

Fair  play  for  all  interests. 

While  we  have  not  claimed  that  the  existing  law  was  to  be  regarded 
as  sacred,  and  could  not  be  improved  upon,  nor  doubted  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  a  new  law,  we  have 
during  the  past  five  years  believed  that  any  jzain  that  mi^ht  come 
to  us  under  a  new  law  would  be  more  than  offset  hj  the  evils  neces- 
sarily attending  tariff  agitation.  Therefore  our  industry  has  not 
joined  in  any  movement  for  increasing,  reducing,  or  removing  any 
duties  in  any  industry.  The  time  having  come,  however,  when  it  is 
deemed  wise  to  revise  the  tariff,  and  you  having  already  entered 
upon  the  work  of  revision,  I  am  here  not  only  to  address  you  on 
behalf  of  the  woolen  industry  and  to  make  to  you  such  suggestions 
as  seem  pertinent,  but  also  to  offer  the  services  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation  of  Wool  Manufacturers  to  furnish  you  with  such  information 
in  writing  as  it  may  be  able  to  give  in  response  to  some  specific  re- 
quest from  you.  My  personal  statement  will  deal  only  wim  general 
conditions  and  will  not  be  overburdened  with  statistics.  Permit  me 
to  preface  further  remarks  with  an  expression  of  what  I  assume  to 
be  the  underlying  principle  in  all  tarin  revision,  which  I  hope  may 
guide  you  in  your  decisions. 

The  economic  policy  of  this  country  should  be  governed  by  the 
interests  of  its  productive  industries,  which  give  to  the  country  its 
wealth,  to  its  Isibor  remunerative  wages,  and  to  its  people  the  com- 
forts of  life.  Commercial  and  general  prosperity  must  inevitably 
accompany  prosperous  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacture. 

Our  chief  raw  material  is  wool.  We  do  not  ask  for  any  reduction 
from  the  duties  thereon,  believing  that  the  existing  rates  should  be 
maintained.    Our  chief  reasons  for  assuming  this  position  are : 

(a)  We  believe  that  American  woolgrowers  are  entitled  to  protec- 
tion against  forei^  woolgrowers. 

(6)  We  believe  it  to  be  essential  that  a  great  national  industry,  like 
that  of  the  woolen  industry,  should  be  founded  upon  independence  of 
foreign  countries  for  the  principal  supply  of  its  chief  raw  material. 
The  American  woolgrower  already  supplies  70  per  cent  of  the  wool 
used  in  the  wool  manufacture. 

(c)  We  believe  that  the  encouragement  of  the  sheep  husbandry  not 
only  makes  for  the  security  of  the  woolen  industry,  but  results  in 
cheaper  food  and  clothing  for  the  people. 
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It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  classes  of  imported  wools,  used  very 
lai^ly  in  this  country,  are  not  grown  here  and  can  not  be  grown  to 
advanta^.  It  is  equally  true  uiat  some  foreign  wool  used  in  this 
country  is  superior  for  some  fabrics  to  home-grown  wools;  but  we 
also  believe  it  to  be  true  that  all  imported  wools  compete  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  with  American  wools.  The  considerations  I  have 
m^itioned  appear  to  us  to  be  relatively  insignificant  compared  with 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  national  industry  based  upon  home- 
grown wools  made  into  products  having  the  especial  characteristics  of 
such  wools.  While  I  believe  American  wools  are  capable  of  being 
greatly  improved,  yet,  in  my  judgment,  even  as  they  now  are  they 
are  the  best  wools  grown  in  the  world  for  use  in  clothing  our  people. 

No  increase  of  duties  asked  for. 

We  ask  that  wool  tops,  a  semimanufactured  article,  now  dutiable 
under  the  blanket  clause,  or  paragraph  364  in  Schedule  K,  covering 
all  manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for,  be  transferred 
to  and  specifically  made  dutiable  under  paragraph  365,  relating  to 
yams.  This  is  a  reduction  of  duty,  but  we  believe  that  the  change 
will  leave  suflBcient  protection. 

We  do  not  ask  for  any  increase  whatsoever  in  any  of  the  duties 
now  protecting  the  manufacture  of  wool,  for  we  regard  the  present 
schedule  as  the  most  satisfactory  ever  drawn,  and  the  present  protec- 
tion as  adequate  for  the  best  interests  of  the  industry.  In  expressing 
our  content  with  existing  rates  in  the  schedule,  it  is  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  the  customs  administrative  law  shall  be  strictly 
enforced. 

Comparative  costs  not  practicable. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  furnish  you  with  informatioti  relating 
to  comparative  costs  of  production  of  woolen  goods  in  foreign  coun- 
tries and  the  United  States,  but  this  is  unobtamable.  Our  manufac- 
turers are  not  admitted  to  the  factories  of  Europe,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  secure  reliable  details  from  foreign  manufacturers  regarding 
either  costs,  operations,  or  systems  of  production.  Every  avenue  of 
information  regarding  the  foreign  wool  manufacture  is  jealously 
ffuarded  from  American  inquiry  by  foreign  manufacturers ;  but  even 
if  we  were  granted  every  opportunity  for  investigating  costs  of  pro- 
duction both  abroad  and  at  nome,  we  do  not  believe  the  results  would 
assist  you  in  revising  the  woolen  tariff  under  conditions  that  now 
exist  in  the  industry. 

There  are  very  few,  if  any,  woolen  fabrics  that  can  be  considered 
staple  fabrics.  Such  as  mig:ht  possibly  be  so  regarded  are  not  made 
exactly  alike  by  either  foreign  or  domestic  manufacturers;  nor  are 
they  made  exactly  alike  by  the  same  manufacturers  for  a  continuous 
period.  So-callea  staple  fabrics  are  nearly  always  undergoing 
changes  of  construction  in  conformity  with  the  varying  quantities 
and  character  of  raw- wool  production  and  changing  prices  to  meet 
the  demands  of  buyers  to  produce  garments  at  fixed  prices.  The 
variety  of  fabrics  included  under  the  classifications  of  Schedule  K 
is  so  extensive  that  they  can  not  be  enumerated,  much  less  compared. 

One  or  two  simple  illustrations  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
variety  of  the  product.    In  cotton-warp  dress  goods,  cotton  yams 
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are  used  in  numbers  from  20s  (1  pound  of  which  yam  contains  only 
16,800  yards  of  length  of  a  single  strand)  up  to  140s  (1  pound  of 
which  contains  117,600  yards,  or  67  miles  in  length  of  a  single  strand) . 
The  product  of  a  spinning  spindle  on  1/20  is  1.8  pounds  per  week 
of  fifty-eight  hours,  while  the  product  on  1/140  is  only  one-eighth  of 
a  pound  per  week.  It  would  oe  beyond  the  scope  of  a  statement  of 
this  character  to  attempt  a  description  of  the  varieties,  forms,  and 
combinations  of  such  yarns  in  manufacture.  In  cloths,  wools  are 
used  varying  from  2  inchas  to  18  inches  in  length,  and  the  fibers  of 
such  wools  vary  from  one  five-hundred-and-fiftieth  to  one  two-thou- 
sandth of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  different  classes  of  wools  re- 
quire different  machinery  and  different  systems  of  machinery  for 
working  them,  and  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  product  of  the 
different  wools  from  the  different  machinerv.  Woolen  varns  are 
used  in  sizes  from  1,600  yards  to  56,000  yards  to  the  pound ;  cloths 
vary  from  27  inches  to  60  inches  in  width  and  from  3  ounces  to  20 
ounces  per  square  yard  in  weight.  The  threads  per  inch  in  the  fill- 
ing vary  from  24  to  300.  In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  infinite  i?ariety  of  patterns,  styles,  colorings,  and  combina- 
tions embraced  in  this  immense  variety  of  fabrics,  all  of  which  are 
constantly  changing  under  the  capricious  dictates  of  fashion. 

Another  obstacle  in  the  way  oi  such  investigation  arises  from  tlie 
many  subdivisions  of  the  industry  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  more 
especially  abroad.  The  wool  comber  produces  the  tops;  the  worsted 
spinner  produces  the  jrams;  thie  weaver  makes  the  cloths;  the  dyer 
colors  the  goods  or,  if  they  are  yam-dyed  fabrics,  dyes  the  yam 
before  it  is  woven :  the  merchant  makes  up  and  packs  the  goods  in 
the  form  required  by  buyers. 

No  established  system  of  estimate. 

What  I  have  thus  far  stated  is  a  mere  sketch,  and  is  only  meant 
to  serve  as  an  indication  of  the  difficulties  attending  an  investigation 
into  comparative  costs ;  but  were  it  possible  to  overcome  all  these  dif- 
ficulties, and  were  there  an  open  door  to  all  required  information,  we 
should  be  at  once  confronted  with  the  fundamental  questions,  What 
is  the  cost  of  production  and^  what  is  meant  by  the  relative  cost  of 
production  in  different  countries?  There  may  be,  doubtless  there  are, 
some  commodities  manufactured  where  the  cost  of  manufacture  can 
be  determined  with  reasonable  accuracy;  but  even  with  such,  there 
must  be  wide  variations  in  the  cost  according  to  locality,  wages  of 
labor,  skill  in  management,  trade  conditions,  and  quality  of  product; 
and  in  order  to  determine  the  actual  cost  it  will  be  found  necessary  to 
establish  a  given  basis  for  calculations  in  order  to  make  the  compari- 
sons of  value.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  there  is  no  estab- 
lished system  among  manufacturers  of  estimating  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture. It  will  be  found  on  investigation  that  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture of  a  given  product  will  vary  according  to  individual  methods  of 
calculating.  • 

Permit  me  to  suggest  the  elements  of  factory  cost  which  are  to  be 
embraced  in  any  schedule  for  calculations  on  a  given  basis: 

Cost  of  materials:  cost  of  labor;  cost  of  supplies;  cost  of  repairs; 
expenses;  transportation;  cost  of  power;  cost  of  management;  fixed 
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diarges,  including  insurance,  taxes,  rents;  interest  on  borrowed 
money ;  capital  charges,  including  interest  on  value  of  plant,  interest 
on  active  capital  employed;  depreciation  on  buildings,  machinery, 
and  equipment ;  reserve  for  contingencies,  such  as  bad  debts,  deprecia- 
tion of  materials,  diminished  production  or  stoppage  of  mills. 
In  considering  these,  the  following  questions  naturally  arise : 

1.  Shall  the  costs  indicated  be  based  on  a  maximum  or  minimum  or 
an  average  production? 

2.  How  shall  the  value  of  the  plant  be  determined  to  secure  uni- 
formity of  valuation? 

3.  what  rate  of  interest  on  capital  is  a  proper  rate? 

4.  What  is  a  proper  charge  for  depreciation  ? 

5.  What  is  a  proper  charge  for  reserves? 

Vital  factors  in  the  problem. 

It  is  obvious  that  capital  will  not  seek  investment  in  manufacturing 
enterprises  with  their  attendant  risks  unless  with  the  expectation  of  a 
larger  return  than  the  legal  interest  on  the  whole  capital  employed, 
and  it  seems  clear  that  those  engaged  in  such  enterprises  i^s  the  woolen 
manufacture  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  profit  over  and  above  that 
which  would  naturally  accrue  to  capital  from  other  kinds  of  invest- 
ment; in  fact,  good  returns  serve  as  a  stimulant  to  industry.  The 
necessity  of  a  common  basis  of  valuation  of  the  plant  becomes  appar- 
ent, because  the  estimates  made  by  a  man  with  a  plant  valued  at 
$200,000  would  be  very  different  from  the  estimates  of  him  who  owned 
a  plant  equally  good  and  valued  on  his  books  at  only  $50,000.  In 
entering  into  any  comparative  costs  with  foreign  countries  it  would 
seem  clear  that  such  foreign  costs  should  be  calculated  on  the  same 
principles  as  American  costs^  though  necessarily  the  basis  would  be 
different.  It  would  also  be  diiBcult  to  eliminate  from  such  an  investi- 
gation the  selling  price  and  cost  of  distribution  both  abroad  and  at 
home. 

But  if  I  am  in  error  in  all  that  I  have  stated  to  you,  and  it  should 
be  found  practicable  to  determine  with  precision  comparative  foreign 
and  American  manufacturing  costs,  their  value  after  all  would  be  only 
temporary,  because  there  is  and  always  will  be  a  constant  evolution  in 
the  woolen  industry,  and  a  continual  change  in  the  amount  of  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty  to  American  manu- 
facturers, because  of  the  changing  values  abroad.  Therefore,  it  seems 
to  us  in  considering  the  revision  of  the  tariff  on  woolen  manufactures 
the  practical  way  of  arriving  at  correct  results  is  through  the  follow- 
ing mquries : 

1.  Are  the  work  people  engaged  in  this  industry  being  paid  ex- 
cessive wages?    We  answer.  We  do  not  think  they  are. 

2.  Are  tne  others  engaged  in  the  industry,  those  in  the  management 
and  those  in  the  ownership,  whether  private  or  corporate,  receiving 
excessive  profits  in  their  business?    We  answer.  They  are  not. 

3.  Is  there  any  monopoly  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  or 
any  branch  of  the  woolen  industry  ?    We  answer.  There  is  not. 

4.  Are  the  duties  now  imposed  on  woolen  goods  so  high  as  to  pro- 
hibit importation  ?    We  answer.  No ;  the  importations  have  increased. 

If  we  are  correct  in  this  reasoning  it  would  appear  that  a  lowering 
of  the  tariff  would  reduce  the  wages  of  labor,  and  should  this  be  true 
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our  labor  would  flock  to  other  and  better-paid  industries;  or  if  the 
reduction  should  diminish  the  profits  to  those  engaged  in  the  wool 
manufacture^  then  it  would  follow  that  other  investments  would  be 
more  attractive  and  the  woolen  industry  would  lose  its  capitaL 

Prosperous  under  the  present  tariff. 

Under  the  Dingley  law  from  1897  to  the  present  time  the  wool- 
manufacturing  industry  has  made  reasonable  progress,  recovering 
from  the  severe  depression  that  resulted  from  the  Gorman-Wilson 
law  of  1894.  According  to  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  the  wool  manufacture,  indicated  by 
a  comparison  covering  half  a  decade,  as  follows: 


Oapltal  Inyeeted. 
Number  of  employe 

Ooflt  of  materlalB 

Value  of  product 


1810,179,740 

IfiS.eOO 

1111,150,127 

^,990,484 


1905. 


$370,861  .flOl 

185,60S 

$242,561,006 

$390,934,008 


The  United  States  stands  first  amon?  manufacturing  nations  in 
the  amount  of  wool  consumed,  but  the  United  ICingdom  and  France 
produce  larger  quantities  of  the  finer  goods,  so  that  in  the  total  value 
of  the  wool  manufacture  the  United  states  stands  in  all  probability 
third,  or  close  to  Germany.  Our  great  volume  of  production  of 
woolen  goods  has  an  important  effect  upon  the  world's  range  of  prices. 
If  the  American  wool  manufacturing^  industry  were  seriously  in- 
jured and  its  output  reduced  by  tariff  changes  the  prices  of  woolen 
goods  would  rise  all  over  the  world. 

The  American  home  market  is  by  far  the  greatest  market  in  the 
world  for  wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  for  the 
woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  required  by  our  relatively  severe  climate. 
The  American  people,  the  most  prosperous  in  the  world,  buy  more 
and  better  clothes  than  the  people  of  other  nations.  Practicalljr  all 
of  the  products  of  American  mills  are  absorbed  by  the  American 
market.  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  producing  great  quan- 
tities of  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics,  all  export  a  large  proportion 
of  these  goods.  Their  domestic  market,  in  its  regular  demands,  is 
not  comparable  with  that  of  America. 

A  moat  important  industry* 

The  actual  value  of  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  is  not  ade- 
quately set  forth  in  published  statistics.  To  say  that  t&ere  is  $370,- 
861,091  of  capital  invested  in  this  industry,  employing  185,592  peo- 

Sle  and  producing  goods  of  a  value  of  $380,934,003  in  a  single  year, 
oes  not  give  an  exact  idea  of  its  importance,  for  these  figures  do  not 
include  the  great  woolgrowing  industry  on  the  one  hand  or  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  on  the  other,  and  both  of  these  interests  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  efficiency  and  prosperity  of  the  wool  manufacturing 
mdustry  for  their  own  prosperity.  The  woolgrowers  of  America  can 
find  no  market  for  their  product  outside  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  clothing  must  have  access  to  a  great  and  varied 
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output  of  fabrics  developed  to  meet  the  peculiar  tastes  and  needs  of 
the  American  people. 

Unlike  some  other  manufacturing  industries,  the  wool  manufacture 
takes  its  materials  in  the  raw  state  from  the  larms  and  ranches  and 
by  its  own  processes  transforms  this  raw  material  into  highly 
finished  goods.  The  woolen  or  worsted  factory  is  therefore  far  more 
than  a  mere  place  where  many  products  already  finished  are  as- 
sembled. It  is  a  complex,  difficult,  ambitious  manufacture,  and  yet 
its  finished  product,  the  woolen  or  worsted  fabric,  is  but  the  raw 
material  of  another  industry,  of  the  manufacturer  of  clothing,  the 
wholesale  clothier,  the  merchant  tailor,  and  the  dressmaker.  All 
these  trades  are  directly  and  vitally  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
wool  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States. 

No  trust  or  monopoly. 

This  industry  of  wool  manufacturing  is  not  dominated  by  any  trust 
or  monopoly.  According  to  the  census  of  textile  manufactures  for 
the  year  1905,  there  are  more  than  1,200  wool  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  this  country,  of  which  333  are  operated  by  individuals, 
311  by  firms  and  partnerships,  and  667  by  corporations.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  there  is  an  undoubted  tendency  toward  large  corporate 
management,  but  individual  manufacturers  and  firms  and  partner- 
ships remain  a  very  great  and  significant  factor  in  the  industry. 

Not  only  is  the  wool  manufacture  in  man^  hands  and  not  domi- 
nated by  any  great  trust  or  monopoly,  but  this  industry  is  not  one  of 
those  that  can  be  accused  of  developing  a  large  export  trade  through 
the  expedient  of  selling  goods  abroad  more  cheaply  than  at  home. 
The  total  exports  of  manufactures  of  wool  from  this  country  are 
and  always  have  been  relatively  insignificant.  These  exports  for  the 
fiscal  year  1907  amounted  to  only  $2,239,106,  or  a  little  more  than 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  annual  product  of  American  mills. 
These  exports,  bv  the  way,  consisted  largely  of  ready-made  clothing 
sold  in  the  near-by  markets  of  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Ordy  a  moderate  profit 

The  wool  manufacture  has  not  been  profitable  enoii«:h  to  be  at- 
tractive to  investors.  Stocks  of  corporations  engaged  in  this  industry 
are  not  eagerly  sought,  and  it  is  difficult  to  dispose  of  them.  Divi- 
dends are  relatively  small.  Exceptional  cases  of  large  profits  are 
due  to  accretions  of  capital  during  a  long  series  of  years  remaining 
uncapitalized — ^that  is,  to  undercapitalization — or  to  extraordinary 
skill  in  management.  Few  great  fortunes  have  been  made  by  wool 
manufacturers,  and  these  few,  as  a  rule,  have  been  acquired  in  enter- 
prises and  investments  outside  of  this  manufacturing  industry. 

A  few  years  ago  Gen.  William  F.  Draper,  one  of  the  clearest 
thinkers  and  ablest  economists  of  his  time,  a  former  distinguished 
Member  of  Congress,  personally  known  to  many  of  you,  and  himself 
a  remarkably  successful  man  oi  business,  made  a  careful  computation 
of  the  profits  of  65  typical  Massachusetts  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions for  a  ten-year  period.  The  result  of  this  precise  examination 
showed  that  these  New  England  manufacturing  concerns,  among 
which  many  textile  establishments  were  included,  had  made  in  the 
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decade  actual  profits  averaging  only  4.86  per  cent  on  the  par  value 
of  their  stock  and  3.87  per  cent  on  the  selling  value  of  their  stock. 
This  certainly  is  only  a  moderate  return  on  the  capital  invested  and 
on  the  skill  and  energy  requisite  for  the  prosecution  of  a  business  far 
more  hazardous  than  most  mercantile  pursuits.  General  Draper's 
research  affords  proof  of  an  economic  truth  which  no  disinterested 
observer  will  dispute — ^that  the  ^eatest  fortunes  of  this  country,  as  a 
rule,  have  not  been  won  in  textile  manufacturing. 

Protection  should  not  he  reduced. 

We  ask  that  the  present  system  of  compound  duties,  established  as 
early  as  1867,  be  maintained ;  that  the  specific  duties  compensatory  for 
the  duties  on  wool  should  not  be  changed,  and  that  the  present  ad 
valorem  rates  on  manufactured  goods  be  kept  without  reduction. 
The  reasons  in  favor  of  the  specific  duties  compensatory  for  the  pro- 
tection given  to  the  woolgrowers  of  this  country  have  been  advanced 
in  every  tariff  discussion  since  1867,  and  are  equally  valid  and  un- 
answerable at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  necessary  tot  me  to  occupy 
your  time  by  an  elaborate  argument  in  behalf  of  adequate  protection 
for  the  woofgrowing  industry,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  contend  at  any  length  that 
the  wool  manufacturers  should  be  fairly  compensated  for  the  cost  of 
the  tariff  protection  on  their  raw  materials.  I  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  a  brief  statement  of  a  few  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the 
present  ad  valorem  rates  for  the  protection  of  the  manufacturers 
should  be  maintained  without  reduction. 

Foreign  imports  steadily  increasing. 

The  protective  duties  covering  the  wool  manufacture  are  not  pro- 
hibitive. Under  the  present  tariff  there  has  been  a  steady  and  con- 
siderable increase  in  importations  from  abroad,  as  follows: 

Imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  entered  for  consumption^  fiscal  years  ending 

June  SO,  1898-1907. 


Y«ar. 

Vorelpn 
values. 

Duty-paid 
values. 

1898 

1899 

$18,600,241 
18,978,8S2 
16,620,487 
14,729.460 
16,977,872 
10.SQe.007 
17.882,818 
18,021,042 
22,868,601 
22,867.«06 

124,160,561 
27.240.433 

1901 

29.906,308 
28,178,766 
82.606.112 
86.866,701 
88.961.847 
84.668.634 

1902 _ 

1908 

1904 

1906 

1906 

48,538.640 
42.S48.2SS 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  include  in  that  the  raw  wool  also! 
'Mr.  Whitman.  These  are  manufactured  goods. 
Mr.  Griggs.  They  are  all  manufactured  goods? 
Mr.  Whitman.  Manufactured  goods;  yes,  sir. 
The  increase  during  the  period  of  ten  years  was,  in  round  numbers, 
about  70  per  cent. 
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In  the  first  column  the  values  are  those  set  upon  the  ffoods  abroad, 
and  these  are  often  less  than  actual  values,  for  undervaluation  is  un- 
fortunately a  frequent  practice  of  European  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters of  woolen  goods.  In  the  second  column  are  the  foreign  values 
with  the  duty  added— and  these  dutv-paid  values  are  presented  here 
because  they  are  a  fairer  measure  of  tne  amount  of  American  goods 
displaced  in  the  American  market  by  these  forei^  importations. 
These  increased  importations  have  been  chiefly  of  the  lighter  and  finer 
goods,  in  the  cost  of  which  skilled  labor  is  an  important  factor.  The 
American  manufacturers  of  these  goods  are  engaged  in  close  and 
incessant  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers,  who  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  labor  which,  though  cheaply  paid,  is  thoroughly  trained 
and  efficient. 

A  full  statement  of  the  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  in  all 
classes  in  the  year  1898^  and  also  in  the  year  1907,  showing  the  in- 
crease of  importations,  is  submitted  as  Appendix  A  of  my  remarks. 

HIGHER  WAGES  FOH  THE  OPERATn^ES. 

• 

Besides  this  heavy  increase  in  foreign  importations,  which  has 

Stressed  hard  upon  a  large  and  important  branch  of  the  wool  manu- 
acture,  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  wages  demanded  by 
the  operatives.  The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  show  that  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
and  worsted  goods  the  increase  has  been  from  a  ratio  of  100.2  in 
1897  to  a  ratio  of  131.9  in  1907 — a  gain  of  very  nearly  one-third  in  the 
earnings  of  the  work  people.  These  higher  wages  are  the  result  of  an 
imperative  demand.  Manufacturers  have  had  to  pay  them  in  order 
to  secure  competent  workers  in  competition  with  other  American  in- 
dustries. 

*  The  wool  manufacture  is  often  described  as  a  protected  industry. 
But  I  should  like  to  make  right  here  the  point  that  this  is  only  a 
partially  protected  industry  after  all — ^an  industry  partiallv  pro- 
tected by  the  tariff  as  compared  with  other  industries  aosolutely  pro- 
tected by  nature  or  geography.  Take,  for  example,  the  builaing 
trades.  A  house  can  not  be  imported.  A  business  block  can  not  be 
brought  over  bodily  from  Europe.^  Every  dwelling,  every  ware- 
house, every  church  or  schoolhouse  in  America  must  be  constructed 
here,  must  be  built  from  foundation  stones  to  roof  by  American  labor. 
Therefore  the  building  trades  are  an  absolutely  protected  industry. 
So  is  the  publishing  of  a  newspaper  or  the  management  of  a  bank  or 
store. 

But  the  product  of  the  woolen  or  worsted  mill,  the  yarn  or  cloth, 
can  be  made  in  Europe  and  laid  down  here  at  a  trifling  cost  of  ocean 
freight,  to  compete  with  and  displace  the  product  of  American  manu- 
facturing. That  the  tariff  gives  us  only  partial  protection  the  in- 
creasing volume  of  foreign  imports  shows. 

In  this  connection,  and  as  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  wool  manu- 
facture and  similar  interests  are  only  partially  protected  industries,  I 
wish  to  file  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  as  Appendix  B,  a  statement 
which  I  have  prepared,  "What  are  the  protected  industries?"  and 
also,  as  Appendix  C,  a  schedule  of  wages  in  the  woolen  industry 
drawn  from  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor. 
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^  I  do  not  care  to  take  up  your  time  in  gqins  fully  into  the  ques- 
tion of  what  are  the  protected  industries,  but  the  pamphlet,  while  it 
is  short,  deals  fairiy  luUy  with  the  subject. 

Not  only  have  the  wages  of  operatives  in  this  country  been  mate- 
rially increased,  but  the  whole  tendency  of  law  is  toward  a  restriction 
of  the  hours  of  employment.  Thus  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
by  an  act  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  January,  1910,  has  rediMsed  the 
maximum  hours  of  labor  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  esfeblish- 
ments  from-  fifty-eight  per  week  to  fifty-six,  and  this  example  will 
doubtless  be  foUowed  by  the  lawmakers  of  other  manufacturing 
States.  Such  restrictions,  of  course,  reduce  the  earning  power  of 
capital  by  reducing  the  time  in  which  great  and  expensive  plants  of 
machinery  may  be  actively  and  profitably  employed. 

CLOTHING  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVT. 

As  one  result  of  the  protection  given  to  the  American  wool  manu- 
facturer the  uniforms  required  for  the  enlarged  army  and  navy  can 
now  be  provided  entirely  within  the  United  States.  Many  hundred 
thousana  yards  of  blue  woolens  and  olive-drab  worsteds  are  now  fur- 
nished every  year  by  American  manufacturers  for  this  purpose.  The 
contract  requirements  of  the  Government  call  for  the  use  of  American 
fleece  wools,  raised,  of  course,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States.  The  requirements  of  our  Government  are  stricter  than  those 
of  the  British  (jovernment,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  color  of  the 
British  military  fabrics  could  not  stand  the  test  of  exposure  that 
ours  are  compelled  to  undergo. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  the  Army  of  the  United  States  is  now 
clothed  better  than  any  other  army  in  the  world.  Goods  of  domestic 
manufacture  are  taken  by  the  Government  as  the  standard  for  its 
requirements.  When  the  khaki-colored  cloth,  which  renders  a  regi- 
ment invisible  at  500  to  800  yards,  was  introduced,  American  manu- 
facturers spent  several  months  in  experimenting  with  English  cloth, 
testing  it  both  for  color  and  for  qualitjr.  And  they  believe  that  they 
have  now  managed  to  produce  a  superior  fabric. 

This  ability  of  our  own  mills  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  gratifying  to  patriotic  sentiment,  but  it  is  even  more  than 
that,  for  it  means  that  in  case  of  an  emergency  American  mills  can 
easily  produce  a  fabric  of  standard  color  and  quality  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  clothe  an  army  as  great  as  the  United  States  would  ever 
have  to  raise.  The  manufacturers  who  have  achieved  this  result 
are  certainly  deserving  of  all  reasonable  consideration  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  procured  from  the  War  Department  and  the  Navy 
Department  statements  showing  the  Quantities  of  clothing  purchased 
during  the  past  five  fiscal  years,  ana  present  these  as  Appendix  D 
of  my  remarks. 

In  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia  I  would  like  to 
read  this  very  short  statement: 

Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives: 

Unlike  the  iron  and  steel  Industry,  where  machinery  manufacture  cheapens  the 
cost  of  production,  the  manufacturer  of  worsted  and  woolen  textiles  has  no 
advantage  over  his  European  competitor  In  quantity  produced;  man  for  man, 
loom  for  loom,  the  production  is  the  same.  The  climate  of  E^ngland,  France,  and 
Germany  is  better  adapted  for  spinning  than  ours,  and  they  can  spin  finer  yam 
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from  the  aune  grade  of  wool  than  we  can  here,  and  consequently  can  run  their 
spinning  frames  at  a  higher  rate  of  speed,  thus  getting  greater  production.  The 
oft-repeated  story  that  an  American  workman  can  produce  more  than  his  brother 
abroad  is  t&lae  as  far  as  the  worsted  and  woolen  trade  is  concerned. 

Our  mills  have  been  built  at  a  high  cost  of  labor  and  materials  and  are 
partially  filled  with  machinery  that  has  paid  a  duty  of  from  30  to  60  per  cent 
All  the  numerous  articles  which  go  to  equip  a  mill  have  cost  from  30  to  50  per 
cent  more  than  the  amount  required  abroad. 

Our  wages  are  from  double  to  three  times  the  foreign  standard,  double  what 
are  paid  in  England  and  three  times  the  amount  paid  in  France  and  Germany. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  rates  of  duty  should  be  lowered  on  worsted  and 
woolen  textiles,  as  conditions  which  prevail  to-day  are  no  different  from  those 
which  prevailed  at  the  time  the  DIngley  bill  became  a  law,  with  one  exception, 
namely,  our  wages  have  increased. 

We  are  importing  from  two  to  three  million  dollars  per  week,  foreign  cost, 
of  dry  goods,  and  this  fact  is  conclusive  proof  that  the  tariff  should  be  raised 
rather  than  lowered. 

That  is  presented  by  Mr.  N.  T.  Folwell,  and  attached  to  the  paper 
is  a  statement  of  imports  for  the  last  week,  taken  from  the  New  York 
Sun  of  November  29,  which  is  as  follows : 

Imports  of  general  merchandise  and  dry  goods  as  reported  at  the  custom- 
house compare  as  follows  with  those  of  last  week  and  of  the  corresponding 
week  a  year  ago: 

IMPOSTS  OF  GENERAL   MEBGHANDISE  AND  DBT   GOODS. 


Dry  roods 

Geiieral  merchandise. 

Totata 


This  week. 


18,048,888 
9,407,418 


12,411,880 


Last  week. 


$3,178,408 
12.160,021 


15,830.429 


1007. 


$3,816,054 
9.123,668 


12.440.628 


Since  January  1,  1008.  $568,102,382;  1907,  $768,706,887. 

Although  I  have  spoken  of  the  difficulties  attending  securing  any 
information  from  foreign  countries,  we  have  secured,  so  far  as 
worsted  spinning  is  concerned,  the  cost  of  wages  paid  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  Belgium  and  in  France.  These  were  only  received 
last  night,  and  have  not  been  put  in  proper  form  to  present  to  the 
committee,  but  they  will  be  in  proper  form  and  will  be  filed.  Those 
figur^^  however,  refer  only  to  the  wages  of  the  operatives,  and  that 
is  only  a  part  of  the  question  of  cost. 

Mr.  Clark.  Could  you  not  give  the  substance  of  them,  so  that  you 
might  be  asked  a  few  questions  i  ' 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  wages  in 
the  worsted  and  woolen  industry  in  Great  Britain  are  about  one-half, 
rather  less  than  one-half,  the  wages  paid  in  New  England  and  Penn- 
sylvania. In  Germany  I  think  tney  are  about  one-third.  In  France 
they  are  probably  more  than  one-third  of  our  wages.  I  should  esti- 
mate that  perhaps  our  wages  are  equivalent  to,  say,  two  and  a  half 
times  those  of  France.  But  when  these  are  figured  out,  so  far  as 
they  go  the  actual  percentages  will  be  stated. 

In  the  statement  I  have  from  England  it  shows  that  our  wages  are 
120  per  cent  higher  than  those  of  England.  They  correspond  to-day 
pretty  nearly,  there  being  hardly  any  relative  difference  with  the 
wages  paid  a  good  many  years  ago  when  I  presented  to  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  that  time  a  table  showing  the  wages  paid 
in  Yorkshire  and  the  wages  paid  in  the  United  States,  and  that  table 
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was  absolutely  accurate,  and  I  do  not  think  it  has  varied  particalarly 
from  that  time  to  this.  That  is,  the  relative  rates  have  not  varied. 
These  papers  were  secured  bv  Mr.  Walter  Erben,  of  Philadelphia; 
Mr.  Frederick  S.  Clark,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Ball, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  when  I  feel  that  they  are  in  practical  shape 
they  will  be  presented  And  placed  on  file  witn  the  committee. 

The  so-called  "  German  tariff  agreement,"  negotiated  by  the  Berlin 
commission,  has  aroused  an  earnest  remonstrance  from  many  textile 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  It  has  seriously  injured  espe- 
cially the  hosiery  industry  of  America,  and  the  policy  initiated  by  the 
agreement  menaces  every  branch  of  our  textile  manufacturing.  Open 
customs  hearings,  conceded  in  some  cases  by  the  agreement  against 
the  judgment  of  a  great  majority  of  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers, have  had  the  practical  effect  of  barring  from  these  hearings 
witnesses  deemed  essential  by  the  Government,  while  these  open  hear- 
ings have  been  commended  by  German  exporting  interests  as  dis- 
tinctly  beneficial  to  German  trade  and  industry. 

The  acceptance  of  certificates  of  value  of  German  chambers  of  com- 
merce under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  has  had  the  practical  effecc 
of  encouraging  undervaluations  of  imported  merchandise. 

*  Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  true  of  all  principals  and 
agents? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no.    It  is  a  commcm  practice. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whitman  had  better  conclude  the  reading  of 
his  paper. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  only  wanted  to  ask  him  that  one  question. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Here  is  a  little  information  which  only  reached  me 
last  night.  It  is  from  the  testimony  of  a  German  manufacturer  in 
Lennep,  Germany.  The  original  report  is  on  file  in  the  Customs 
Division  of  the  Treasury,  'fliis  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Her- 
man Hardt  in  Confidential  Agent  Partello's  report  in  the  carriage 
cloth  case  against  Hardt,  Von  Bernuth  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  and 
Johan  Wulfings'  Sons,  of  Lennep,  Germany,  read  before  General  Ap- 
praiser Lunt  in  open  hearing,  April  17,  1907.  If  you  feel  interested 
in  the  matter  of  information,  that  can  easily  be  gotten.  I  have  not 
the  original  letter,  but  I  will  read  you  this  extract : 

We  manufacture  this  kind  of  carriage  cloth  as  a  special  make  exclusively  for 
the  United  States  ♦  ♦  ♦  and,  as  we  have  no  market  value  In  Germany,  this 
price  may  be  called  its  cost  price  and  be  taken  as  representing  its  market  value. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Our  factories  He  far  from  lai:ge  towns,  ♦  ♦  ♦  we  employ  male 
and  female  labor — the  entire  family  finds  constant  work.  This  naturally  keeps 
the  rate  of  wages  lower  ♦  ♦  ♦  than  ♦  ♦  ♦  where  only  male  labor  is 
available.  In  consequence  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  cheap  living,  cheap  rent,  gardens,  etc.. 
a  race  lias  established  itself  with  us  undisturbed  by  the  unrest  of  social  democ- 
racy. We  have,  therefore,  never  felt  obliged  to  raise  our  wages;  this  other 
firms  hare  been  obliged  to  do,  sometimes  to  a  great  extent. 

This  letter  appears  in  that  case,  which  was  a  famous  case  tried  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  writing  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  case  was  on  trial  before  the  government  ap- 
praiser in  New  York. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  the  letter  was  filed  for  what  purpose?  I  am 
only  trying  to  identify  the  letter  so  that  I  may  ask  a  question  on  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  letter  speaks  for  itself  on  the  heading. 

(The  letter  in  question  was  here  handed  to  Mr.  DalzelL) 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  through? 
Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Whitman.  If  you  will  give  me  a  little  time,  I  will  try  to  be 
as  rapid  as  possible.  I  was  asked  a  question,  and  it  opens  up  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mean  my  question?  I  will  take  it  back  if  it  is 
going  to  open  up  anything  else. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Such  undervaluation,  if  supported  by  foreign 
chamber  of  commerce  declarations,  renders  it  all  the  more  difficult 
to  detect  the  real  truth.  The  mischief  already  wrought  to  American 
manufacturing  will  be  heightened  if  the  executive  recommendation 
to  Congress  is  adopted  for  an  amendment  to  the  customs  administra- 
tive act  permitting  undervaluations  up  to  10  per  cent  without  incur- 
ring the  payment  of  additional  duties.  On  behalf  of  the  two  asso- 
ciations for  which  I  am  speaking,  I  wish  to  record  my  emphatic 
remonstrance  against  the  German  agreement  and  against  this  tnreat- 
ened  change  in  the  customs  administrative  law.  The  reasons  for  our 
objections  have  been  fully  stated  in  two  pamphlets  written  by  Mr. 
John  Bruce  McPherson,  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  "  The  German  Agreement,"  and  "  Should  There 
Be  a  Ten  Per  Cent  Margin  for  Undervaluation  of  Imported  Mer- 
chandise? "  I  wish  to  present  copies  of  these  documents  as  a  portion 
of  my  testimony,  and  hereby  offer  them  under  the  heads  of  Appen- 
dixes D  and  E. 

And,  gentl^nen,  I  want  to  say  of  those  two  papers  that  they  con- 
tain, I  think,  the  fullest  possible  information  on  the  subjects,  written 
by  an  absolutely  reliable  man,  with  a  synqpsis  of  the  contents  in  the 
front  of  each  pamphlet  I  would  like  to  say  here  that  our  organiza- 
tions are  not  at  all  antagonistic  to  the  importing  interests.  All  that 
we  want,  all  that  we  ask,  is  to  have  the  duties  levied  bv  Congress  col- 
lected in  accordance  with  the  law  for  the  protection  oi  the  honest  im- 
porter and  also  for  the  protection  of  our  mdustry,  for  which  in  part 
they  are  levied. 

I  thank  you  for  the  attention  with  which  you  have  listened  to  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  One  word  about  this  letter.  Do  these  dots  here  rep- 
resent matter  that  was  taken  out  of  the  letter  ?  This  is  not  the  whole 
letter,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Whttman.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  a  copy  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Will  you  let  him  read  the  letter,  so  that  we  can 
understand  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  called  attention  to  the  letter,  so  that  if  the  com- 
mittee required  it  they  could  secure  the  original. 

The  Chaikman.  He  read  the  letter. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  seenis  to  have  been  a  great  deal  taken  out  of 
this  letter. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Am  I  at  liberty  to  close? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  before 
you  retire  from  the  stand. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  not  concluded  his  paper  yet. 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  is  not  very  much  more. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed  and  finish  your  paper,  Mr.  Whitman^  if 
you  will. 
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Mr.  Whitman.  I  will  only  be  too  glad  to  do  so. 

The  CHAHtMAN.  I  will  be  glad,  too. 

Mr.  Whitman.  And  I  hope  that  the  statement  that  I  have  made  to 
you  will  convince  you  that  we  only  seek  to  maintain  our  industry  on 
a  firm  and  solid  foundation ;  that  we  are  prosecuting  it  as  well  as  we 
are  able  to  do,  and  that  in  its  prosecution  we  believe  we  are  rendering 
good  service  to  all  of  the  people,  for  we  realize  that  only  as  we  render 
such  service  can  we  secure  real  and  enduring  prosperity. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  from  vour  statement  that  you  are 
in  favor  of  maintaining  the  present  Schedule  K  just  as  it  is,  in  its 
entirety.    Is  that  your  position  f 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  one  or  two 
paragraphs  here.  First,  take  paragraph  367,  in  reference  to  blankets 
and  flannels;  what  is  the  amount  of  consumption  of  blankets  and 
flannels  in  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  quantity  of  blankets  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  very  large. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  me  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  million  dollars  would  you  estimate 
the  consumption  is? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  estimate  it  at  several  millions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Several  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  here,  and  I  do  not  know  but  I  fully 
agree  with  you,  that  on  some  of  these  schedules  that  you  referred  to 
the  continually  increasing  imports  were  an  indication  that  the  tariff 
duty  did  not  protect  the  domestic  product. 

Mr.  Whitman.  My  impression  is  that  I  said  it  did  not  prohibit 
them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  not  prohibit? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Did  not  prohibit  importations. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  stand  tor  a  prohibitive  duty,  do  you  f 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask  jou.  I  notice  here 
that  in  the  blanket  and  flannel  schedule,  on  which  there  is  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  82.64  per  cent  on  blankets  and  105.94  per  cent  on 
flannels,  the  total  importations  for  1907  only  amounted  to  $115,588, 
and  as  you  state  that  the  consumption  of  those  products  in  this 
country  must  be  well  up  in  the  millions — and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
that  must  be  so — then  the  amount  of  imports  must  be  very  greatly 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  consumption. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  amount  of  goods  imported  of  that  class  is  very, 
very  small. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now.  that  practically  amounts  to  a  prohibitive 
duty — a  tax  that  ranges  irom  82  per  cent  to  105  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  hardly  think  you  were  correct  in  drawing 
that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  merely  giving  you  the  figures  that  are  laid 
before  us  by  the  department. 

Mr.  Whitman.  1  do  not  question  the  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  to  make  it  accurate,  the  report 
here  that  is  laid  before  the  committee  from  the  department  is  that 
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the  value  of  blankets  imported  into  this  country  amounted  to  $42,199 
and  the  value  of  the  flannels  imported  into  this  country  amounted  to 
$G0,548,  making  a  total  under  this  schedule  of  $115,588,  which  I  think 
we  will  both  agree  is  a  prohibitive  duty;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Why,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  but,  my  dear  sir,  the  goods  are  manufactured 
here  so  cheaply  that  there  is  no  object  in  importing  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Unquestionably;  but  it  shows  that  the  duty  is  so 
high  that  there  is  no  chance  for  foreign  competition,  with  that  100 
per  cent  duty  against  them;  is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  it  shows  t^at  the  American  competition  is  so 
severe  that  they  could  not  import  them  and  make  a  pront. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Undoubtedly,  with  that  duty;  out  it  does  not 
show  that  if  the  duty  was  lowered  they  could  not  compete,  does  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  shows  that  they  can  not  compete.  I  contend  that 
you  could  lower  the  duty  to  a  point  where  it  would  destroy  the  whole 
industnr. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Unquestionably ;  we  do  not  differ  on  that.  You 
might  lower  it  to  the  point  where  the  competition  might  destroy  the 
industry,  but  you  have  undoubtedly  raised  it  in  this  schedule  to  the 
point  where  it  is  an  exclusive  duty  and  jgives  the  American  manufac- 
turer a  monopoly  of  the  American  market;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  then 

Mr.  Whitman.  Wait  a  minute  until  I  complete  my  answer,  if  you 
will. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Certainly;  I  did  not  intend  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  true  that  in  goods  like  blankets,  in  those  low 
goods,  we  have  been  able  to  manufacture  them  here  so  cheaply  that 
really  ordinary  foreign  blankets  do  not  compete  with  them  m  the 
market  to-day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  to.  Now,  as  you 
state,  you  do  not  believe  in  a  prohibitive  duty,  and  the  duty  at  pres- 
ent, as  we  both  agree,  is  prohibitive.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  one 
schedule  that  could  be  reduced? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  not  agreed  on  that 

Mr.  Underwood.  What? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  you  said  you  considered  it  a  prohibitive 
duty? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think,  when  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  in  need  of  revenue,  and  when  the  great  iron  and  steel 
interests  of  this  country  and  the  lumber  interests  and  the  leather  and 
hide  interests  have  duties  levied  on  them  by  which  there  are  a  large 
amount  of  importations  coming  into  the  country,  and  raising  revenues 
to  sustain  the  Government,  that  any  particular  branch  of  industry  is 
entitled  to  stand  behind  a  prohibitive  duty  and  afford  no  revenue  to 
the  Government  whatever  I  Is  that  the  position  you  take  in  the 
matter? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  position  I  take  is  that  the  duties  are  not  pro- 
hibitive, but  that  they  are  high  enough,  and  that  the  large  manuf  ac- 
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ture  here  and  home  competition  have  made  blankets  so  cheap  that 
they  can  be  bought  here  to  better  advantage  than  tliey  can  be  im- 
ported. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  but  if  the  duty  was  decreased,  you  admit 
that  there  would  some  come  in  and  produce  a  revenue? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  it  can  not  produce  a  revenue — you  can  not 
lower  that  duty  so  as  to  produce  a  revenue — ^without  taking  away  the 
manufacture  here. 

Mr.  Underwood.  There  must  be  a  point  where  it  is  adjusted.  There 
is  a  duty  raised  on  certain  classes  of  iron  goods  and  some  duty  raised 
on  steel  rails,  even,  and  yet  it  does  not  prohibit  the  manufacture  of 
steel  rails  in  this  country  by  any  means.  Here  we  have  got  a  point 
where  there  is  a  prohibitive  duty,  practically,  because  it  is  less  than 
1  per  cent,  and  yet  you  are  not  willing  to  have  the  committee  reduce 
that  duty  to  a  point  where  it  would  produce  a  revenue,  as  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  it  is  within  my  power  to  prohibit 
the  committee  from  doing  anvthing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Oh,  no;  but  I  am  asking  your  judgment  as  an 
American  citizen. 

Mr.  Whitman.  My  judgment  as  an  American  citizen  is  that  the 
tariff,  standing  as  it  does,  which  enables  the  goods  to  be  made  here  so 
much  cheaper  than  they  can  be  imported  from  abroad  and  pay  the 
duty,  is  far  better  for  the  American  people  than  to  lower  that  duty 
to  a  point  which  would  divide  the  product  between  this  country  and 
foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  Mr.  Whitman,  you  are  in  the  milling  busi- 
ness. I  understand  that  in  the  last  ten  years  your  business  has  been 
a  prosperous  business,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Are  you  speaking  of  my  personal  business! 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes;  I  think  it  has. 

Mr.  Underwood.  And  as  a  rule  the  milling  business  in  this  country 
has  been  a  prosperous  business,  has  it  not } 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  very. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  happen  to  have  a  few  shares 

Mr.  Whitman.  Were  you  here  when  I  read  my  opening  statement  ? 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  I  was  here. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  the  textile  business  really  is  as 
prosperous  a  business  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  do  you  call  a  prosperous  business? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  hard  to  define. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Does  it  not  make  10  or  12  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Now,  it  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  making  10 
or  12  per  cent.    Do  you  mean  net? 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  making  10  or  12  per  cent  that  either  goes 
into  dividends  or  into  betterments  or  purchases. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  say  10  or  12  per  cent  gross  on  a  manu- 
facturing property  was  a  losing  game. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Probably  you  are  right  about  that,  but  some  of 
them  make  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Some  of  them  do  and  some  of  them  do  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  you  are  in  a  prosperous  business,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  duties  that  are  levied  by  the  Federal 
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GQyernment  do  not  exceed  50  or  60  per  cent,  when  here  is  a  product 
on  which  the  duties  range  from  80  per  cent  to  105  per  cent,  you  still 
insist  that  the  committee  should  stand  pat  on  that  proposition  and 
Dot  reduce  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  claim  that  the  ad  valorem  is  our  only  protective 
duty,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  woolen 
goods  higher  than  on  other  goods. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Oh,  I  think  you  will  find  it  higher  when  you  con- 
sider the  whole  duty.  The  ad  valorem  specifically  laid  on  woolen 
goods  may  not  be  higher  than  you  will  find  other  duties,  but  you  have 
got  a  specific  duty  laid  here  in  addition,  to  cover  your  raw  product, 
whereas  in  the  other  lines  of  ^oods  the  specific  duty — ^that  is,  the  duty 
to  cover  the  raw  product  and  the  manufacturers'  protection — all  comes 
under  the  ad  valorem  rate,  which  makes  it  very  much  less. 

But  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  this  fact  in  reference  to  these 
very  goods.  I  notice  in  the  government  statistics  that  we  have  here 
before  us  that  the  small  quantity  of  these  flannels  were  exported,  not 
a  very  large  quantity,  but  we  exported  $54,000  worth  of  flannels 
from  this  country  to  the  West  Indies,  Canada,  Panama,  and  Vene- 
zuela, where  we  came  in  contact  in  a  free  market,  in  competition,  with 
the  English  manufacturer  of  flannels.  Now,  if  our  manufacturers 
here  are  able  to  ship  their  goods  abroad  and  meet  those  foreign  manu- 
facturers in  competition  in  the  Canadian  market,  where  the  differen- 
tial of  the  Canadian  tariff  is  one-third  against  this  country  instead 
of  being  for  us,  does  not  that  indicate  that  uie  American  manufacturer 
is  able  to  stand  on  his  own  feet? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Flannels  are  an  article  of  use  that  have  practically 
gone  by.  Now,  if  a  man  has  a  lot  of  old  stock  on  hand  that  he  could 
not  sell  in  his  own  market  and  could  find  a  market  at  any  price  any- 
where else,  to  get  rid  of  them  he  would  sell  them.  And  as  for  the 
amount,  $54,000,  why,  it  is  nothing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  admit  it  was  nothing,  but  that  exportation  was 
flannels  and  blankets  both. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Flannels  are  practically  obsolete;  and,  as  I  say, 
some  man  might  have  had  some  left  over,  and  for  fear  they  might  be 
eaten  bythe  moths,  he  might  have  taken  almost  any  price  he  could  get 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  that  also  included  blankets.  Blankets  are 
not  obsolete  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  no. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Ajid  these  statistics  indicate  that  to  some  extent 
we  are  entering  the  Canadian  market  with  a  discriminating  duty 
against  us  on  these  schedules,  and  competing  with  the  English  manu- 
facturer in  that  market. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  we  are  not  doing  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  mean  to  a  small  extent 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  that  trifling  way,  for  some  special  reasons,  that 
might  happen.    It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  not  all  these  facts  indicate  that,  even  if  it  is. 
in  a  trifling  way,  we  can  cross  the  border  with  a  discriminating  duty 
against  us  of  one-third  and  compete  with  the  English  manufacturer, 
and  with  an  exclusive  rate  of  duty  here  on  a  point  of  that  kind  are 
not  the  wool  manufacturers  who  appear  before  this  committee  to 
ask  equity  prepared  to  do  equity  and  say  that  it  would  be  reasonable 
for  this  committee  on  schedules  of  that  Kind  to  make  a  reduction? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  that  the  law  should  be  changed. 
None  of  us  can  tell,  can  forecast,  the  future.  It  is  true  that  flannels 
are  obsolete.  It  is  true  that  blankets  are  not.  It  is  true  that  blankets 
are  manufactured  largely  in  this  country.  I  know  of  an  instance, 
when  the  Boer  war  broke  out  and  the  English  Government  were 
unable  to  supply  the  blankets  required  by  the  British  army,  when 
quite  a  considerable  contract  was  given  to  a  manufacturer  in  this 
country  at  about  double  what  the  olankets  could  have  been  gotten 
for  in  England  if  time  had  been  allowed. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Oh,  I  grant  that;  but  of  course  these  importa- 
tions were  not  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Wkftman.  There  is  no  guide  as  to  what  it  is  possible  may  be 
done,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  judge  of 
the  future  under  these  schedules  if  they  were  changed.  We  know  about 
the  past,  but  I  will  repeat  what  I  have  before  said,  that  in  my  judg- 
ment it  is  far  better  for  the  American  people,  for  the  laborer,  and 
the  woolgrower,  and  the  manufacturer,  to  have  the  goods  made  here 
in  competition  with  each  other  than  to  have  the  product  divided  be- 
tween our  country  and  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  regardless  of  revenue,  you  are  in 
favor  of  an  exclusive  duty  by  which  the  American  manufacturer  can 
hold  up  the  American  consumer,  whether  or  not  it  is  necessary  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  industry? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  not  made  any  such  statement. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  can  not  see  any  other  conclusion  you  can  come 
to  than  that.    It  seems  to  me  that  conclusion  is  inevitable. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  may  be  according  to  your  reasoning,  but  I  do 
not  think  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then  if  we  can  not  agree  on  that  schedule,  I  do 
not  see  that  it  is  any  use  for  me  to  go  any  further  into  it.  Some  of 
these  schedules  have  prohibitive  duties,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  asked 
you. 

Mr.  Whitman.  This  present  schedule  is  the  outgrowth  of  long 
experience. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  do  not  quite  understand  one  part  of  your  testi- 
mony. I  understand  j'ou  to  say  that  you  have  now  exclusive  control 
of  the  American  market — I  mean  the  producers  of  flannels  and 
blankets. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Of  blankets,  practically. 

Mr.  Cockran.  They  have  practically  exclusive  control  of  the 
American  market  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  you  say  blankets  are  cheaper  here  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Are  they  as  cheap  t 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know. 
♦  Mr.  Cockran.  Did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  that  by  comneti- 
tion  among  American  producers  the  price  to  the  consumer  was  Kept 
down  so  that  they  were  as  cheap  here,  or  cheaper  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  world  t 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  you  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  misunderstood  you,  then. 
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Mr. 'Whitman.  I  said  that  American  competition  had  reduced  the 
price  of  blankets  so  much  below  the  foreign  cost  with  the  duty  added 
that  they  could  not  be  imported  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  That  is  quite  evident  from  the  figures;  but  I  wanted 
to  ask  you  the  effect  on  the  American  consumer,  who,  you  will  admit, 
is  a  little  more  numerous  than  the  American  producer.  What  is  the 
effect  on  him?  How  is  the  price  of  this  commodity  in  this  country 
to  the  cx)nsumer  compared  with  the  prices  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer.  There  are 
80  many  kinds  of  blankets  that  I  could  not  answer  that  speciiically. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  see  here  that  some  flannels  have  been  exported.  I 
undei*stand  you  to  say  that  flannels  are  obsolete? 

^fr.  Whitman.  What  were  commercially  known  as  flannels.  These 
goods  may  not  have  l>een  flannels  in  the  commercial  sense,  but  they 
may  have  been  goods  so  much  like  flannels  as  to  come  under  that  par- 
ticular schedule. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  see  the  quantity  of  importation  of  blankets  into 
this  country  dui*ing  the  last  vear  was  45,111  pounds,  and  the  ad 
valorem  duty  on  that  amountecl  to  about  82.64  per  cent 

Mr.  Whitman.  For  what  year  is  that? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  assume  that  is  this  last  year. 

Mr.  Whitman.  My  figures  are  for  1907. 

Mr.  CbcKRAN.  What  figures  have  you?  Let  us  see  how  much  they 
differ  from  mine? 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  1907,  valued  at  over  40  cents  per  pound,  there 
were,  I  believe — ^you  are  speaking  of  blankets,  are  you? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  is  about  the  rate  of  duty?  To  save  time,  just 
give  about  what  is  the  rate  of  duty  they  paid  on  the  blankets? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  would  depend  on  what  kind  of  goods  they  were. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  What  kind  do  you  produce  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  produce  any. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  not  engaged  in  .the  producing  of  blankets? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  do  you  produce? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  produce  worsted  dress  goods,  cotton  warp  worsted 
dress  goods,  and  all-wool  dress  goods,  and  I  am  the  president  of 
a  corporation  that  is  a  veiy  lar^e  manufacturer  of  the  wool  yarns 
which  we  sell  to  the  manufactunng  trade.  I  am  also  verv  largely 
interested  in  both  weaving  and  spinning  cotton;  but  I  will  confine 
my  testimony  to  the  worsted  part. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  To  the  worsted  part  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  protection  do  you  enjoy  in  that  department? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  varying. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Ninety  to  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  YoH  get  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Excuse  me.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  much  pro- 
tection.   That  is  about  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand  that  perfectly.  I  mean  to  say  that  the 
person  who  competes  with  you  from  abroaa  has  got  to  pay  about  100 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  his  product? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Somewhere  near  that. 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  by  the  aid  of  that  you  manage  to  keep  control 
of  the  American  market? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  have  not  the  control  of  the  American  market  in 
dress  goods;  there  are  very  large  quantities  imported.  There  were 
37,000,000  square  yards  importea  in  1907,  weighing  less  than  4  ounces 
per  square  yard. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Notwithstanding  the  100  per  cent  duty? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Notwithstanding  the  100  per  cent  duty. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  so  far  as  dress  gooas  are  concerned  they  are 
a  source  of  revenue? 

Mr.  Whitman.  They  are. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now  as  to  yams.  Have  many  yams  been  imported 
of  the  quality  you  produce? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  a  great  manv. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  how  much  f 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  1907  there  were  perhaps  300,000  or  400,000 
pounds. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  with  that  exception  the  American  market  was 
entirelycontroUed  by  the  American  producer? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  was  the  duty  on  that,  the  ad  valorem  duty? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  ad  valorem  duty  on  yarns  in  1907  wi^s  87  per 
cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  About  87  per  cent;  and  you  think  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  that  87  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  With  the  87  per  cent  you  are  entirely  satisfied? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  are. 

Mr.  CiocKRAN.  Do  you  not  think  you  could  stand  a  little  reduction 
without  serious  injury? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  Mr.  Under- 
wood that  you  were  not  prepared  to  say  that  a  reduction  would  injure 
you,  but  that  you  understood  thoroughly  what  had  happened  in  the 
past,  and  you  were  not  willing  to  take  any  chances  on  the  future.  Is 
that  a  correct  statement  of  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  I  was  answering  then  with  reference  to 
blankets  and  flannels. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  That  was  a  more  remote  peril,  so  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, than  with  regard  to  worsteds  and  yams? 

Mr.  Whitman.  On  the  worsteds,  a  great  many  think  that  the 
duties  are  not  high  enough  on  the  finer  classes,  but  we  thought  we 
would  not  ask  for  any  more. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Inpoint  of  fact,  you  were  going  to  be  generous? 

Mr.  Whitman.  What? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  In  point  of  fact,  you  were  going  to  be  generous  to 
the  consumer  and  not  ask  any  more  than  you  are  getting,  although 
you  think  a  little  more  would  be  very  agreeable? 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  my  testimony. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  that.  I  am  trying  to  get 
your  testimony. 

Mr.  Whitman.  If  you  ask  a  question  of  that  kind  I  will  have  to 
ask  you  to  draw  the  Ime  between  producers  and  consumers. 
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Mr.  CoGKRAN.  I  should  not  think  that  would  be  very  difficult. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Perhaps  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  range  myself  among  the  one  class  and  you  among 
the  other. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Among  which  class  do  you  range  yourself  I 

Mr.  Cockran.  Among  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Do  you  not  produce  anything  ? 

Mr.  Cockran.  Nothing  that  enters  into  this. 

Mr.  Whitman.  But  do  you  not  produce  anything? 

Mr.  Cockran.  No;  I  am  not  enga^d  in  any  productive  enterprise. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Is  not  your  labor  there  productive? 

Mr.  Cockr;  n.  Do  you  mean  here? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  far  as  the  production  of  commercial  commodi- 
ti^  is  concerned,  no.  If  you  mean  morally,  yes;  I  hope  so. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  assume  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  you  are  vasfly  productive. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  do  not  think  that  is  an  answer.  You  must  real- 
ize, Mr.  Whitman,  that  when  we  speak  of  a  specific  duty,  the  i^ro- 
ducer  and  the  consumer  are  not  difficult  to  distinguish. 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  are  wound  up  together  in  a  great  inter- 
dependent web  of  industry. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  is  the  man  who  has  his  hand  in  another  man's 
pocket     [Laughter.]     They  are  wound  up  even  more  closely. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  hope  you  have  not  mistaken  me  for  another 
Massachusetts  gentleman. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  I  have  not  mistaken  you  for  another  Massa- 
chusetts gentleman  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  think  you  have  so  distinguished  yourself  that  that 
would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  perfectly  sincere,  and  I  want  to  answer  every 
question  fairly  and  fully;  but  you  know  the  old  adage,  which  of 
course  would  not  apply  here.  But  I  will  say  it  is  very  easy  to  ask 
these  complicated  questions,  and  not  so  very  easy  to  answer  them  as  it 
appears  on  the  surface. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult,  it  seems  to  me,  to  answer 
this  question.  The  duty  you  have  got  on  these  particular  articles 
which  you  are  engaged  in  producing  you  say  is  ample  to  prote<3t  you. 
Am  I  right  on  that! 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  are  contented  with  it 

Mr.  Cockran.  Are  you  contented  as  a  matter  of  solicitude  for  your 
fellows,  or  because  your  profits  are  ample  under  it?  Which  is  it? 
Is  it  satisfactory?    Do  you  not  control  the  market,  practically? 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  this  paper  which  I  read,  which  I  think  you 
did  not  hear 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  heard  some  of  it,  and  was  much  edified. 

Mr.  Whitman  (continuing).  I  stated  practically  that  I  represent 
the  industry,  both  as  regards  the  manufacturers  and  the  working 
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Mr.  Whitman.  I  will  only  be  too  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chaibman.  I  will  be  glad,  too. 

Mr.  Whitman.  And  I  hope  that  the  statement  that  I  have  made  to 
you  will  convince  you  that  we  only  seek  to  maintain  our  industry  on 
a  firm  and  solid  foundation ;  that  we  are  prosecuting  it  as  well  as  we 
are  able  to  do,  and  that  in  its  prosecution  we  believe  we  are  rendering 
good  service  to  all  of  the  people,  for  we  realize  that  only  as  we  render 
such  service  can  we  secure  real  and  enduring  prosperity. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  from  your  statement  that  you  are 
in  favor  of  maintaining  the  present  Schedule  K  just  as  it  is,  in  its 
entirety.    Is  that  your  position  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  want  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  one  or  two 
paragraphs  here.  First,  take  paragraph  367,  in  reference  to  blankets 
and  flannels;  what  is  the  amount  of  consumption  of  blankets  and 
flannels  in  the  American  market  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  quantity  of  blankets  con- 
sumed  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  very  large. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Can  you  give  me  an  estimate? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Underwood.  How  many  million  dollars  would  you  estimate 
the  consumption  is? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  estimate  it  at  several  millions. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Several  million  dollars? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  here,  and  I  do  not  know  but  I  fully 
agree  with  you,  that  on  some  of  these  schedules  that  you  referred  to 
the  continually  increasing  imports  were  an  indication  that  the  tariff 
duty  did  not  protect  the  domestic  product. 

Mr.  Whitman.  My  impression  is  that  I  said  it  did  not  prohibit 
them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  not  prohibit? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Did  not  prohibit  importations. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  do  not  stand  for  a  prohibitive  duty,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask  jou.  I  notice  here 
that  in  the  blanket  and  flannel  schedule,  on  which  there  is  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  82.64  per  cent  on  blankets  and  105.94  per  cent  on 
flannels,  the  total  importations  for  1907  only  amounted  to  $115,588, 
and  as  you  state  that  the  consumption  of  those  products  in  this 
country  must  be  well  up  in  the  millions — and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
that  must  be  so — then  the  amount  of  imports  must  be  very  greatly 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  consumption. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  amount  of  goods  imported  of  that  class  is  very, 
very  small. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Now,  that  practically  amounts  to  a  prohibitive 
duty — a  tax  that  ranges  irom  82  per  cent  to  105  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  hardly  think  you  were  correct  in  drawing 
that  conclusion. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  am  merely  giving  you  the  figures  that  are  laid 
before  us  by  the  department. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  question  the  figures. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  to  make  it  accurate,  the  report 
here  that  is  laid  before  the  committee  from  the  department  is  that 
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the  value  of  blankets  imported  into  this  country  amounted  to  $42,199 
and  the  value  of  the  flannels  imported  into  this  country  amounted  to 
$G0,548,  making  a  total  under  this  schedule  of  $115,588,  which  I  think 
we  will  both  agree  is  a  prohibitive  duty;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Why,  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  less  than  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  but,  my  dear  sir,  the  goods  are  manufactured 
here  so  cheaply  that  there  is  no  object  in  importing  them. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Unquestionably ;  but  it  shows  that  the  duty  is  so 
high  that  there  is  no  chance  for  foreign  competition,  with  that  100 
per  cent  duty  against  them;  is  not  that  so?        ^ 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  it  shows  that  the  American  competition  is  so 
severe  that  they  could  not  import  them  and  make  a  profit. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Undoubtedly,  with  that  duty;  out  it  does  not 
show  that  if  the  duty  was  lowered  they  could  not  compete,  does  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  shows  that  they  can  not  compete.  I  contend  that 
you  could  lower  the  duty  to  a  point  where  it  would  destroy  the  whole 
mdustnr. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Unquestionably;  we  do  not  differ  on  that.  You 
might  lower  it  to  the  point  where  the  competition  mi^t  destroy  the 
industry,  but  you  have  undoubtedly  raised  it  in  this  schedule  to  the 
point  where  it  is  an  exclusive  duty  and  jgives  the  American  manufac- 
turer a  monopoly  of  the  American  market;  is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Well,  then 

Mr.  Whitman.  Wait  a  minute  until  I  complete  my  answer,  if  you 
will. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Certainly;  I  did  not  intend  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  true  that  in  goods  like  blankets,  in  those  low 
goods,  we  have  been  able  to  manufacture  them  here  so  cheaply  that 
really  ordinary  foreign  blankets  do  not  compete  with  them  m  the 
market  to-day. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  was  coming  to.  Now,  as  you 
state,  you  do  not  believe  in  a  prohibitive  duty,  and  the  duty  at  pres- 
ent, as  we  both  agree,  is  prohibitive.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  one 
schedule  that  could  be  reauced  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  not  agreed  on  that 

Mr.  Underwood.  What? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  thought  you  said  you  considered  it  a  prohibitive 
duty? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  you  think,  when  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  in  need  of  revenue,  and  when  the  great  iron  and  steel 
interests  of  this  country  and  the  lumber  interests  and  the  leather  and 
hide  interests  have  duties  levied  on  them  by  which  there  are  a  large 
amount  of  importations  coming  into  the  country,  and  raising  revenues 
to  sustain  the  Government,  that  any  particular  branch  of  industry  is 
entitled  to  stand  behind  a  prohibitive  duty  and  afford  no  revenue  to 
the  Government  whatever  ?  .  Is  that  the  position  you  take  in  the 
matter? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  position  I  take  is  that  the  duties  are  not  pro- 
hibitive, but  that  they  are  high  enough,  and  that  the  large  manufac- 
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Mr.  Whitman.  Under  a  misunderstanding  of  the  question  put  to 
him. 

Mr.  Grigos.  He  voluntarily  stated  that,  and  put  in  evidence  the 
suit  of  clothes  that  he  had  on,  as  an  exhibit  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  I  will  state  that  if  I  had  received  ttiis  letter  be- 
fore I  heard  Mr.  Justice^s  statement  and  saw  his  exihibit  I  should 
have  asked  him  how  many  times  he  had  worn  it. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  understand  Mr.  Justice's  statement  to 
have  been  ? 

Mr.  WnrrMAN.  His  contention  was,  or  at  least  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion that  was  put  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  I  thinic  he 
stated,  that  woolen  doth  could  be  made  in  this  country  cheaper  than 
in  Europe.    It  was  something  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  was  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Judge  Crum- 
packer. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  said  it  could  be  sold  cheaper. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Clothes.  My  question  had  reference  to  dothes,  and 
not  to  doth. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  said  the  suit  of  dothes  he  had  on  his  back  was 
sold  in  this  country  cheaper  than  it  could  possibly  have  been  sold 
abroad. 

Mr.  WnrrMAN.  I  can  not  testify  as  to  the  particular  suit  of  clothes 
that  Mr.  Justice  wore ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  quite  sure  it  was 
not  correct,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  he  intended  to  make  that  state- 
ment. I  am  quite  sure  as  to  what  is  the  true  reason  for  cheap  Amer- 
ican clothing.  In  my  judgment  it  is  the  building  up  in  advance  of 
every  other  country  of  a  great  ready-made  clothing  business,  where 
the  business  is  done  on  such  a  large  scale,  on  such  an  economical  basis, 
that  the  clothiers  of  this  country  are  able,  notwithstanding  the  cost  of 
the  manufactured  cloth  to  them,  to  produce  clothing  rdatively  much 
cheaper  than  it  can  be  produced  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  relatively?  "  There  is  no 
relation  between  $12  and  $12  except  the  relation  of  exact  similitude, 
is  there  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  any  other 
relation  between  12  gold  dollars  and  12  gold  dollars. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  said  he  bought  that  suit  of  clothes  for  $12,  and 
it  could  not  be  bought  for  that  price  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  testify  as  to  that  particular  suit  of 
clothes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  believe  that  that  duty  on  rags  does  make  a 
better  quality  of  goods  in  the  United  States?  Do  you  not  use  your 
own  shoddy  in  your  own  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  use  in  my  mills  any  shoddy  or  any  wasU 
of  any  kind. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  The  American  shoddy  is  used  in  American  fac- 
tories, is  it  not?    It  can  not  be  exported. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes;  it  is  consumed  in  American  factories. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Then  we  do  use  it  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  To  a  limited  extent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  that  was  not  entirely,  then,  the  purpose  of  ex- 
duding  foreign  rags,  was  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  if  you  will  read  over  that  paragraph 
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Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  say  it  was  not  entirely  the  purpose  of  fixing  the 
duty  to  protect  the  quality  of  the  goods,  but  rather  to  make  a  market 
for  your  own  and  to  prevent  the  imj)ortation  of  foreign  rags. 

Mr.  Whttman.  Both  entered  into  it. 

Mr.  Hnx.  There  is  one  other  point  on  which  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  a  question.  You  condemn  very  bitterly  the  undervaluations 
under  the  German  agreement,  and  you  can  not  condemn  them  any 
more  bitterly  than  I  oo ;  but  is  there  any  difference  between  a  German 
manufacturer  manufacturing  an  article  for  this  market  and  shipj^ing 
it  here  at  a  lower  price  than  ne  sells  it  for  at  home,  and  an  American 
manufacturer  manufacturing  goods  in  the  United  States  and  export- 
ing them  and  putting  a  valuation  on  them  at  a  lower  price  than  he 
sells  them  for  at  home  ?  Ought  we  not  to  be  as  fair  to  the  foreigner 
as  we  are  to  our  own  people,  and  as  fair  to  our  own  people  as  we  are  to 
the  f ore^ner ;  just  as  fair  to  one  as  to  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  would  like  to  qualify  that  answer  a  little.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  really  any  difference  of  opinion  between  us  on 
that  point 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  should  find  that  illuminating  oil  was  exported 
at  a  value  of  5,  6,  or  8  cents  a  gallon  less  than  it  is  sold  for,  would 
you  not  condemn  it  just  as  naturally  as  you  would  condemn  the  Ger- 
man manufacturer  for  doing  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  only  a  simple  manufacturer  and  I  can  only 
take  into  my  head  one  question  at  a  time.  Your  first  question  was 
whether,  in  condemning  the  practice  that  I  claim  exists  among  Ger- 
man manufacturers  under  the  same  conditions,  I  would  condemn, 
under  the  same  conditions,  a  similar  act  on  the  part  of  an  American 
manufacturer.    I  most  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  you  would  not  overlook  the  beam  in  our  own 
eye  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  mote  that  is  in  the  other's  eye? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would  be  justified  in 
doing  that 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Were  you  manufacturing  in  the  years  1903  and 
1906  the  same  articles  that  you  are  producing  to-day — ^about  the 
same? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Somewhat  similar. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Similar. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Let  me  ask  you,  were  the  prices  of  your  products 
sold  on  the  market  cheaper  during  those  years  for  any  given  quan- 
tity than  they  are  being  sold  to-day? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  they  were. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  the  people  of  this  country  who  consume  your 

Sroductions  get  any  greater  quantity  of  those  articles  then  than  they 
0  now? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  they  consume  as  much  or  more  now  than  they 
did  then  per  capita? 

Mr.  Whitman.  More. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  What  is  the  reason  of  that? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  and  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Due,  in  your  opinion,  to  the  protective  tariff  to  a 
great  extent  on  those  artides? 
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Mr.  Whttney.  Why,  the  whole  industry  of  wool,  as  the  woolen 
industry  stands  to-day,  is  founded  upon  the  protective  tairiff  that 
b^an  during  the  war. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  you  more  orosperous  in  your  business  to-day 
under  the  present  protective  tarin  law  than  you  were  in  1906) 

Mn  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then,  that  is  your  reason  for  not  asldnff  that  the 
tariff  be  reduced  or  the  duty  reduced  on  your  product,  is  itl 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  I  have  so  stated. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  just  wanted  to  understand  you. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  want  the  duties  reduced,  because  I  fear 
that  the  first  thing  would  be  to  try  to  reduce  the  wages.  I  do  not 
believe  we  can  reduce  wages  in  our  industry,  because,  as  you  know, 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  avenues  never  dreamed  of  have 
been  opened  for  the  employment  of  men  and  women — the  tele- 
phone, the  typewriter,  the  stenographer,  the  shop  girl.  There  never 
was  a  time  m  the  lives  of  any  of  us — and  I  do  not  know  but  that  I 
am  as  old  as  any  gentleman  here — there  never  has  been  a  time  when 
there  were  so  many  avenues  open  for  employment,  and  it  makes  it  a 
little  hard  on  our  industry  for  this  reason.  They  think  it  is  a 
yJ  little  more  respectable  to  work  in  a  shop  than  in  a  factory. 

Mr.  Crum  packer.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  about  a 
particular  schedule — cheap  blankets,  for  instance,  valued  at  not  more 
than  40  cents  a  pound.  Liast  year  there  was  imported  142  pounds 
only  of  the  value  of  40.60.  They  paid  a  duty  of  67.16,  equal  to  an 
ad  valorem  rate  of  165.42  per  cent.  That  duty  is  practically  prohibi- 
tive, is  it  not — 166  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whitman.  On  that  particular  character  of  blankets ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Upon  that  cheap  blanket! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know  that 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Blankets  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  a 
pound ;  blankets  that  are  used  by  the  poorer  classes  of  people  in  this 
country.  That  is  a  prohibitive  duty,  is  it  not!  The  records  show 
that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  records  show  that  they  could  be  bought  so 
much  cheaper  here. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  American  manufacturer  of  blankets  does 
not  need  165  per  cent  protection,  does  he,  to  control  his  own  market! 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  particular  article! 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  particular  article ;  yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  I  should  think  not. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Whitman,  in  relation  to  cloths, 
woolens,  and  worsted  goods  which  you  manuiacture,  valued  at  not 
more  than  40  cents  a  pound — ^that  is  a  cheaper  grade,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  manufacturing  dress  goods,  women  and  chil- 
dren's dress  goods. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Cloths,  woolens,  and  worsteds  is  the  caption- 
valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  a  pound;  last  year,  1907,  the  ad 
valorem  rate  was  134.97.  per  cent.  Is  that  large  dutj  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  you  against  foreign  manufacturers  m  the  produc- 
tion of  the  cheap  class  of  worsteds ! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Worsteds! 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes,  sir ;  71,808  pounds  valued  at  $28,968 ;  duty, 
$37,378;  134.97  per  cent! 
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Mr.  Whitman.  I  ^o  not  know  where  you  find  that. 

Mr.  Critmpacker.  I  have  the  record  that  was  prepared — ^I  do  not 
know  where  it  came  from.    This  is.  an  official  document,  however. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  official  records. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  undoubtedly  correct. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound — 
cloths,  woolens,  and  worsteds. 

Mr.  Whitman.  What  pace  is  that! 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven.  This  is  dress 
goods,  women's  and  children's  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  and  good» 
of  similar  description,  valued  at  not  exceeding  15  cents  per  square 
yard  and  not  above  70  cents  per  pound — ^the  rate  last  year,  1907,  was 
109  per  cent.  You  are  engaged  m  that  line  of  manufacture,  are  you 
not — ^women's  and  children's  dress  goods? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  notice  a  number  of  schedules  here  where  the 
rate  is  above  100  per  cent.  Do  you  believe  that  more  than  100  per 
cent  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  any  American  manufacturer 
of  woolen  fabrics?  Do  you  not  believe  that  we  could  reduce  it  down 
to  100  or  below  100  per  cent  with  entire  safety  to  our  own  industries? 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  that  schedule  to  which  you  refer  the  importa- 
tions increased  in  1898  from  3,319,000  square  yards  to  20,270,892 
yards  in  1905. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Let  us  adjust  this.  Now,  taking  them  all  to- 
gether, this  is  a  cheaper  class.  The  scale  is  graduated  according  to 
value.  Where  the  values  are  below  40  cents  the  rate  is  134,  and  as 
the  value  increases  the  rate  decreases  naturally. 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  natural. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Of  course;  so  that  the  higher  class  of  woolen 
goods  pay  just  about  one-half  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  as  the 
cheap  class  that  are  worn  and  used  by  the  poor  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  what  the  record  shows — that  the  im- 
portation in  the  cheap  class  of  goods  is  practically  nothing. 

Mr.  Whitman.  You  were  asSing  me  about  dress  goods. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  was  asking  you  about  dress  goods  worth  below 
40  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Whitman.  These  are  not  dress  goods.  If  you  will  refer  to 
the  dress-goods  schedule  you  will  find  that  you  are  looking  at  the 
wrong  schedule. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  am  looking  at  the  schedule  under  the  head  of 
cloths,  woolens,  and  worsteds  worth  less  than  40  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Whitman.  You  were  asking  me  about  dress  goods. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  About  women  and  children. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes;  that  is  another  schedule.  These  are  the 
cheap  ones.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  importations  and  the 
rate  nas  only  one  year  been  below  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitman,  i  es,  sir.  Now  I  desire  to  say  that  there  is  nothing 
more  fallacious  in  making  calculations  than  percentages.  There  is 
nothing  that  will  make  calculations  more  fallacious  than  per  cent- 
ages. 
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Mr.  Cruhpack£R.  This  rate  is  11  cents  per  square  yard  and  55  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir.  Now  there  were  37,000,000  square  yards 
of  these  dress  goods,  weighing  under  4  ounces  imported,  and  the  entire 
product  of  the  United  States  is  about  200,000,000  square  yards,  con- 
stantly increasing. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  would  be  the  entire  production  and  the  importa- 
tion f 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  importation,  37,000,000  square  yards  of  dress 
^oods,  weighing  less  than  4  ounces  to  the  square  yard,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1905  the  quantity  manufactured  in  this  country 
was  200,000,000  of  square  yards. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is,  about  one-sixth  was  imported.    Now,  Mr.  Whit- 
*  man,  as  a  fair  manufacturer,  do  you  not  believe  that  that  could  be 
easily  accounted  for  without  any  reference  to  the  duty  on  fashion  and 
style  in  women's  dress  goods? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Part  of  it  can;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then,  why  cite  the  importations  as  an  excuse  for  a  higher 
duty,  or  as  an  excuse  for  increasing  the  duty  f  Why  not  state  it  fa  irly  ? 
Now,  I  am  just  as  good  a  protectionist  as  you  are,  but  I  would  like  to 
see  the  argument  fairly  presented. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Of  course,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  here  as  a  witness, 
and  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me — I  doubt  if  anybody  could  be 
fairer 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  do  not  understand  from  the  question  and  answer 
that  Mr.  Whitman  is  unfair.  If  you  think  so,  I  would  like  to  hear 
it  read. 

\  Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  mean  it  in  the  sense  in  which  you  would  say 

unfair,  but  I  mean,  is  it  a  just  application  of  the  argument? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  made,  m  my  jud^ent,  a  just  claim  here, 
and  stated  it,  in  my  judgment,  as  fairly  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
state  it,  and  I  value  my  testimony  here  as  being  truthful  more  than 
I  can  make  out  of  any  possible  change  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  your  argument  would  apply  entirely  differently 
if  it  was  one-sixth  oi  the  iron  ore  or  one-sixth  of  copper,  but  in  an 
article  which  is  worn  and  used  exclusively  for  fashion  and  fad  it  is 
not  as  good  an  argument,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  not  governed  exclusively  by  fashion  and  fad, 
and  in  your  question  there  is  one  thing  that  you  leave  out  of  considera- 
tion, and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  transportation  problem  plays  the 
most  important  part  in  the  iron  manuiacture,  while  in  the  textile 
manufacture  it  plays  practically  an  insignificant  part. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  is  another  suggestion  that  I  desire  to 
make.  You  have  given  the  correct  importation  of  this  class  of  goods. 
What  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  is  that  the  high  dress  goods 
make  up  the  value  of  the  importations  where  it  is  a  question  of  fancy 
and  taste  that  enters  largely  mto  it.  I  notice  that  in  the  cheap  class  of 
goods,  those  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound  in  this  iden- 
tical class  of  goods,  there  were  practically  no  importations — 470 
pounds — and  the  rate  is  155.54  per  cent  in  your  own  class  in  the 
cheaper  line  of  goods? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  While  there  is  a  large  importation  in  the  high 
dress  goods? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Of  course,  that  is  on  the  side  of  fads  or  fancies 
of  our  people,  but  when  you  come  to  low-class  goods,  where  no  such 
element  enters — ^^oods  that  are  worn  by  people  who  are  not  controlled 
so  much  by  fashion — ^then  the  rate  is  155  per  cent,  which  is  absolutely 
prohibitive? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  the  record  here? 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  is  none  imported,  but  it  is  not  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  were  476  pounds? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  stated  half  a  dozen  times,  I  think,  durinjg 
my  examination  that  the  reason  those  goods  are  not  imported  is 
because  they  are  made  and  sold  here  cheaper  than  they  can  be  im- 
ported. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  do  not  contend  that  155  per  cent 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  is  no  155  per  cent.  You  have  to  take  into 
consideration  the  compensatory  duty  on  those  goods. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  record  shows  33  cents  per  pound  and  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  the  goods  are  valued  at  31.3  cents  a  pound 
and  yet  the  duty  is  33  cents  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  addition 
to  that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  our  duty.  You  must 
remember  this 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whitman,  Mr.  Hill  was  asking  you  a  moment 
ago  about  the  duty  on  rags;  if  under  the  Wilson  bill  rags  were  ad- 
mitted free? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  was  an  importation  of  28,000,000 
pounds  in  a  year.  Were  those  rags  used  in  manufacturing  shoddy, 
or  what  were  they  manufactured  for? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  they  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
shoddy. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  alleged  that  at  the  time  this  bill  was 
passed  that  if  the  high  duty  which  would  practically  prohibit  the 
importation  of  rags  was  put  upon  that  article  they  would  have  to 
manufacture  the  shoddy  goods  at  home  and  it  would  not  enter  into 
the  manufacture  of  shoddy  goods  here.  In  other  words,  it  would 
improve  the  character  of  the  American  manufacture  of  goods,  and 
that  is  the  reason  given  to  the  committee  for  putting  a  higher  rate 
of  duty  on  rags. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  operative  in  exactly  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  Tiave  heard  a  good  deal  of  complaint  about  the 
compensatory  duty,  because,  starting  out  with  11  cents  a  pound  on 
woof,  we  proceed  upward — ^scoured  wool  and  finished  wool  in  the 
goods — there  is  a  waste,  aird  when  it  gets  into  the  goods  a  compen- 
satory duty  equivalent  to  four  times  the  duty  on  a  pound  of  washed 
wool  is  put  in  as  a  compensatorv  duty.  Now,  I  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  complaint  about  that — that  the  different  kinds  of  wool  nave 
a  different  percentage  of  shoddy.  For  instance,  the  waste  in  the 
scouring,  etc. — that  in  the  pulled  wool,  for  instance — the  waste  is 
onlv  about  16  per  cent,  while  in  the  English  wools  it  is  28  per  cent, 
and  when  you  get  to  the  fine  woolen  from  the  cape  or  Montevideo, 
the  same  wools  of  that  class,  the  waste  is  61  per  cent,  and  the  duty 
on  the  English  wools  is  unfair,  being  put  at  four  times  the  duty  on 
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the  unwashed  wools  in  the  goods  and  in  the  wool  imported.    What 
do  you  say  in  explanation  of  that  i 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  add  anything  to  the  explanation  that 
was  given  by  Mr.  Bigelow  in  1867  and  in  every  tariff  OLscussion  from 
that  day  to  this.  It  nas  become  an  established  basis.  I  refer  to  &lr. 
Erastus  B.  Bigelow,  who  assisted  the  commission  in  the  preparation 
of  the  bill  that  went  into  law  in  1867. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  statement? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  results  are  embodied  in  the  present  law. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  that  four  times  the  duty  should  be  put 
upon  the  wool  in  the  goods  or  on  the  weight  of  wool  in  the  goods. 
Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  that  the  waste  in  the  English  wools 
is  from  16  to  28  per  cent?    You  are  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  I  do  not  think  they  shrink  much  over  that 
These  wools  are  washed  in  the  beginning;  they  are  in  a  washed  con- 
dition when  they  are  sold. 

The  Chairman.  When  they  are  brought  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  in  a  washed  condition.  There 
was  an  exception  made  with  regard  to  English  wools,  of  which  very 
few  are  used  nowadays  in  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  them  in  your  manufacture? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  not  used  -any  for  quite  a  long  time. 

The  Chairman.  What  wools  do  you  use  ? 

Mr.  WnrrMAN.  From  all  over  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  use  the  fine  or  coarse  woolen  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Both. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  of  the  coarse  woolen  to  your 
whole  use  of  woolen  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  can  give  us  an  estimate,  can  you  not? 
Are  you  the  practical  manager  of  tne  factory  or  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  at  the  head  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  at  the  head  of  it  and  you  can  not  give  us 
the  proportion  of  coarse  to  fine  woolen? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  use  about  200,000  pounds  of  wool  a  dav.  Part  of 
it  is  used  in  my  own  factory  in  spinning  and  weaving,  ana  part  of  it 
is  gotten  from  other  people.  It  is  dimcult  to  answer  that  question 
from  memory. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well ;  if  you  can  not  give  it  to  us  we  will  get 
the  information  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  use  wools  that  are  grown  in  South  America, 
in  Australia,  and  in  New  Zealand  and  in  every  Territory  and  State 
of  the  Union. 

The  Chairman.  That  answers  the  question.  Now,  perhaps  you 
can  state  the  smallest  percentage  of  waste  in  all  those  wools  you  use. 

Mr.  Whitman.  What  do  you  mean  by  waste? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  waste  from  the  condition  of  unwashed 
wool  to  their  finished  condition,  rendered  to  the  company,  converted, 
imtil  they  are  scoured ;  that  is,  until  the  process  of  scouring  is  com- 
l)leted. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  shrinkage  would  be  from  26  to  30  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  greatest  shrinkage  in  that  process  of 
scouring? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  greatest  would  be  from  70  to  75  per  cent 
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The  Chairman.  Then  if  you  exact  just  exactly  four  times  the  duty 
on  washed  wools,  or  44  cents  per  pound,  there  is  a  sreat  discrepancy 
m  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  on  those  wools,  is  mere  not,  on  the 
scoured  woolens — ^that  is.  if  you  exact  a  duty  of  44  cents  on  a  pound 
of  wool  where  the  shrinkam  is  only  25  per  cent,  and  44  cents  on  a 
pound  of  wool  where  the  ^rinkage  is  70  per  cent,  there  is  a  great 
discrepancy  in  the  duty,  is  there  not,  in  equalizing  the  rate? 

Mr.  Whitman.  When  I  spoke  of  70  per  cent  I  had  reference  to  our 
own  wool. 

The  Chairman.  What  class  of  wool  is  it  where  there  is  only  25 
per  cent  of  waste? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  there  are  some  washed  wools  that  would  not 
shrink  in  the  scouring  more  than  25  per  cent 

The  Chairman,  miat  are  those  worth  before  the  duty  is  paid,  laid 
down  in  New  York  or  in  Boston?  ^ 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  remember  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  about  what  was  it  at  any  time  in  the  last 
month? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  have  not  bought  anv,  and  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  we  will  have  to  find  out  from  somebody  else. 
I  did  not  know  but  what  you  could  give  us  the  information.  We 
have  got  to  go  into  all  these  matters,  and  we  would  like  to  have  you 
fumi^  a  statement  of  it,  and  show  the  committee  why  a  uniform 
duty  of  44  cents  a  pound  is  the  property  duty  on  all  kinds  of  wool, 
and  why  it  should  be  levied  on  the  wool  in  cloth  or  on  scoured  wool. 
We  want  information  upon  the  subject,  Mr.  Whitman,  and  if  you  can 
give  it  to  us  we  will  be  obliged  to  you,  and  you  may  put  it  m  your 
supplemental  brief;  if  not,  we  will  get  it  from  some  other  source. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  will  be  glad  to  ao  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  total  consumption  of  woolen  goods  in  this 
country? 

;Mr.  Whitman.  The  value  of  our  product  is  estimated  at  $370,000,- 
OOO,  and  if  you  add  to  that  the  value  of  the  imported  goods 

Mr.  Griggs.  Three  hundred  and  seventy  million  is  our  output,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  it  is  $380,000,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  value  of  the  importations  that  you  say 
have  been  increasing  so  rapidly  of  late  years? 

Mr.  Whitman.  My  paper  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  desk. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  simply  want  to  get  the  two  facts  together. 

Mr.  Whitman.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  $22,000,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  As  against  $380,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  duty  paid  value  was  $42,000,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  mean  the  value  of  the  importation  plus  the  duty? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  the  real  value  of  the  importations,  without  the 
duty,  is  $22,000,000? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  as  compared  with  $380,000,000,  that  is  about  one- 
fifteenth,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  say  that  it  was  about  one-tenth,  if  you 
add  twenty-two 

Mr.  Griggs.  Twenty-two  million  as  against  $380,000,000.  What  is 
the  proportion  of  22  to  380?    It  is  about  one-fifteenth,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  If  you  take  $380,000,000  and  add  the  $22,000,000  it 
would  be  $402,000,000,  and  22  into  402  would  be  nearly  20  per  cent; 
yes,  sir.     It  depends  upon  the  amount  you  value  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  you  do*control  the  wool  trade  in  this  country; 
that  is,  control  the  wool  trade  to  the  extent  of  80  per  cent  at  the  very 
least  ? 

Mr.  WnrrMAN.  I  would  think  that  is  reasonable — ^no,  I  would  say 
90  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  If  it  is  true,  Mr.  Whitman,  that  the  home  market  is 
controlled  by  the  home  manufacturer  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent,  is 
not  that  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  wool  trade  ? 

Mr.  WnrricAN.  The  wool  manufactures? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  pretty  substantially  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Then  the  present  tariflf  rate  does  give  to  the  wool 
manufacturers  of  this  country  such  protection  that  they  have  a 
monopolv  of  the  wool  trade? 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  this  country? 

Mr.  Griggs.  In  this  country;  yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  would  not  say  that  it  was  a  monopoly.  It  is  a 
very  large  proportion. 

Mr.  (iRiGGS.  Would  you  not  say  that  it  was  practically  a  monopoly? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  could  go  that  far. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Can  you  not  control  the  prices? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  woolen  trade  in  this  country  can  not  control 
prices  as  against  the  foreigner? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir ;  we  have  no  control  over  prices. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  do  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Our  prices  of  all  classes  of  goods  are  determined  by 
so  manv  conditions — the  conditions  of  trade. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  here  is  90  per  cent  sold  by  you  and  10  f)er  cent  by 
the  foreigner.  Can  not  the  man  who  controls  90  per  cent  of  the  mar- 
ket control  the  price? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  the  buyer  largely  controls  the  price. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Largely? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  are  a  little  nearer  together  now. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  buyer  controls  the  price. 

Mr.  Griggs.  He  controls  at  least  90  per  cent  of  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  would  not  say  he  absolutely  controls  it,  but  it  is 
largely  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  is  the  age  of  the  woolen  industry  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  it  older  than  you  are? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  hope  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  not  intimating  that  you  are  an  old  man,  beo«nse 
ou  look  to  be'  a  young  man.  You  look  like  a  young  man  and  talk 
ike  an  old  man. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  wool  industry  of  the  United  States  is  some- 
where about  practically  80  years  old,  and  the  worsted  industry  is 
about  40. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  the  other  about  80? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  say  80. 

Mr.  Gbigos.  Then  no  branch  of  the  woolen  industry  in  this  country 
is  an  infant  industry  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  would  not  call  it  an  infant  industry ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  rather  at  the  age  of  senile  decay,  is  it  not;  it  has 
to  be  supported  by  crutches? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  far  from  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  you  have  talked  about  the  difference  between — I 
beg  pardon,  have  you  fully  answered  that  question  ?  You  said,  ^'  Oh, 
no,  sir,''  and  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  answer. 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  all.  I  said  that  in  speaking  of  the  in- 
dustry as  beinff  in  a  condition  of  senile  decay. 

Mr.  Griggs,  lou  said  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  not.  I  did  not  know  whether  you 
understood  me. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  think  it  is  old  enough  to  stand  alone? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Under  the  same  conditions  I  would  not  ask  a  favor 
of  anybody. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Under  the  same  conditions  under  which  it  began,  do 
you  mean? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Under  the  same  conditions  as  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers are  I  would  not  ask  any  odds  of  anybody. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  only  difference  between  you  and  the  foreign 
manufacturer  is  the  cost  of  labor,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  What  are  the  other  differences? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  enumerated  them  in  the  paper  which  I 
read — ^what  the  cost  of  manufacture  is 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  all  that,  but  I  want  you  to  give  it  to 
me  now,  because  I  can  not  remember  all  that  was  in  that  paper. 

Mr.  WHiT3f  AN.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  am  simply  asking  you  upon  points  upon  which  I 
am  interested.  Now,  what  are  the  other  differences  between  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  here  and  in  Europe  in  the  woolen  goods  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  the  cost  of  the  labor  employed  in  the  indus- 
try, the  greater  cost  of  the  mills  and  machinery  here,  and  the  lesser 
cost  of  the  mills  and  machinery  there. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Our  mills  here  cost  more  to  build  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  lower  general  scale  of  wages. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Have  we  not  better  mills  than  they  have — that  is. 
than  our  competitors  across  the  water  have  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  they  build  cheaper  mills  than  we  do? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  mean  by  cheaper  less  cost,  but  they  are  not  infe- 
rior to  ours. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  what  is  the  next? 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  general  scale  of  wages. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  mentioned  that  once;  you  can  not  put  that 
in  three  times.  You  said  the  difference  i^  labor  cost  first,  then  the 
general  scale  of  wages  second,  and  then  the  general  scale  of  labor 
third.    Do  not  let  us  put  that  in  more  than  once. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  you  get  it  in  once. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  is  there  any  other  difference? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  The  general  scale  of  living  over  there — of  business 
in  England 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  a  difference  in  labor,  is  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  So  long  as  you  include  them  in  the  difference  of 
labor,  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  course  if  a  man  gets  less  money  he  lives  more 
clioaply.  We  all  understand  that.  Do  you  think  you  need  a  duty  of 
134.54  per  cent  to  make  up  these  differences  which  you  have  detailed! 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  do  not  need  that;  no,  sir.  1  do  not  think  we 
need  134.54  per  cent. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  what  the  Treasury  Department  books  show. 

Mr.  Whitman.  On  a  particular  item. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  on  wool  and  woolen  fi^oods,  women's  and  chil- 
dren's dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  clotTis,  etc. — coming  back  to 
Mr.  Crumpacker's  question — valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  a 
pound.  Tne  per  cent  ranges  in  the  last  ten  years  from  134.54  to 
155.54.  Now,  you  do  not  need  that  much  to  make  up  the  difference 
between  American  and  European  labor,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  still  assert  that  those  percentages  are  altogether 
misleading. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Griggs.  They  were  made  up  by  a  protective  administration. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  question  the  accuracy  of  the  figures. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Why  are  they  misleading? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Because  percentages  are  misleading.  It  is  not  fair 
to  have  a  little  single  thing  that  happens  to  come  into  this  country, 
no  one  knowing  from  where  it  was  brought  or  how  it  was  brought. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  per  cent  of  duty  is  what  pre- 
vented those  articles  from  being  imported? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  so;  I  think  it  is  because  we  make 
them  so  cheap  here.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  135  per  cent,  on  the 
average,  of  such  goods. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  stated  something  in  your  paper  relating  to  under- 
valuation ;  you  stated,  as  I  interrupted  you — and  the  chairman  asked 
me  not  to  interrupt  you  further — or  I  understood  you  to  say  that  th** 
agents  of  the  foreign  houses  in  this  country  would  stand  by  whatevei 
the  principal  said. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  did  not  hear  your  question. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  when  I  understood  you 
to  say  in  relation  to  undervaluation  of  importations  that  naturally  the 
agents  of  the  foreign  houses,  of  foreign  manufacturers  in  this  country, 
would  stand  by  whatever  their  principal  said  or  did. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement 

Mr.  Griggs.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  the  other  question  and  let  you 
open  up  that  field  if  you  want  to—vou  said  you  could  open  up  witli 
it.  Do  you  think  that  condition  of  affairs  exists  between  all  agents 
and  principals? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  mean  as  a  class. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  it  is  so  as  a  class. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  think  it  is  true  as  a  class? 

Mr.  WnrrMAN.  It  is  pretty  hard  for  me  to  say  here  in  public  what 
I  really  think,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  it,  although  it  is  against  my 
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interest.  In  my  judgment  there  is  a  concerted  policy  between  the 
manufacturers  of  Germany  and  their  agents  here  to  send  in  goods  at 
less  than  they  ought  to  come  in  at  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  not  a  dangerous  assertion.  Every  manufacturer 
who  has  been  here  has  stated  that  that  condition  exists  between 
every  principal  and  agent.    Do  you  believe  as  a  class  that  it  does? 

Mr.  Whttman.  I  do. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  do  not  believe  it  exists  now  except  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  it  exists  to  a  greater  extent  in  Germany 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  (jRioos.  Where  else  does  it  exist  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Everywhere. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whitman,  I  have  a  letter  in  my  hand  from 
Edward  Moir,  dated  Marcellus,  N.  Y. — ^you  probably  know  him? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  going  to  put  that  letter  and  statement  in  the 
record  and  the  clerk  will  hand  you  a  printed  copy  of  it.  It  makes 
some  statements  about  the  meeting  of  tne  manufacturers.  You  have 
probably  seen  it  before. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  know  Mr.  Moir. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  going  to  suggest  to  you  that  in  your  brief 
you  can  make  whatever  comments  you  think  proper,  or  that  you  de- 
sire to  make  before  the  committee  to-morrow  morning,  if  you  can  be 
here  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  could  not  possibly 
do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  only  going  to  suggest  to  you  that  you  could 
come  before  the  committee  to-morrow  if  you  desired  and  make  such 
reply  to  that  letter  as  you  thought  proper. 

Mr.  Whitman.  May  I  say  one  word  ?  You  made  a  request  that  I 
furnish  certain  information.  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  informa- 
tion that  you  ask  for. 

(The  letter  referred  to  by  the  chairman  is  as  follows :) 

Marceixus,  N.  Y.,  Novemher  SO^   t908. 
Hon.  Champ  Clark, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sib:  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  some  matter  on  the  wool  tar:*t 
which  may  be  of  interest. 

Yours,  truly,  Edward  Moiu. 

Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  Novemher  £7,  t908. 

Recently  the  writer  was  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Boston  consisting  of  a 
committee  of  the  American  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  and  of  the 
Worsted  and  Woolen  Goods  Association.  Thinking  the  meeting  was  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  textile  trade  generally,  with  a  view  of 
coming  to  some  common  understanding  on  tariff  changes  that  might  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  I  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  being  present. 

Mr.  William  Whitman,  president  of  the  National  Association,  was  invited  to 
the  chair  and  after  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  stated  that  about  a  month  be- 
fore election,  a  committee  of  his  association  had  met  a  committee  of  the  Wool 
Growers*  Association  at  Chicago,  the  result  of  this  conference  being  that  both 
associations  agreed  to  stand  "  pat "  on  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  bill.  This  was 
rather  astonishing  to  me,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  dissenting  very  strongly 
against  such  a  compact  being  approved  of.  I  feel  so  strongly  on  this  subject 
that  I  am  taking  this  method  of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  woolen  manu- 
facturers especially,  and  the  wool  trade  generally,  the  groat  injustice  to  the 
woolen  industry  under  the  obnoxious  method  of  collecting  the  duty  on  wooL 
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Under  the  present  specific  system,  the  woolen  manufacturer  is  very  sererriy 
handicapped  on  his  raw  material.    As  stated  at  the  meeting  referred  to,  it  Is 
evident  ttiat  one  branch  of  the  textile  industry  is  greatly  favored  by  the  terms 
and  method  of  collecting  duty  on  its  raw  material  coming  from  abroad.    The 
writer,  by  way  of  illustration,  cited  wools  used  by  such  as  the  Arlington  and 
other  mills,  comparing  same  with  wools  that  would  be  desirable  for  the  manu- 
facture of  various  lines  of  woolens.     In  the  first  place,  English  pulled  and 
floece-washed  wools  suitable  for  combing  purposes  may  be  Imported,  payuig  a 
duty  of  12  cents  per  pound.    These  wools  in  washing  will  lose  from  16  to  2n 
per  cent,  whereas  woolen  manufacturers  who  want  to  use  Cape,  Montevideo,  or 
fine  Australian,  averaging  65  per  cent  washing  loss,  must  pay  11  cents  per 
IK>und  duty.     I^et  us  see  the  advantage  of  this  to  the  worsted  Industry,  and 
against  the  woolen  manufacturer.    We  will  say  the  Arlington  mills  brings  in 
pulled  wool  losing  16  per  cent  in  washing.    The  duty  is  12  cents  per  pound. 
The  compensatory  duty  on  the  cloth  is  four  times  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  wool, 
so  that  on  4  pounds  of  this  wool  the  return  would  be  3.36  clean  pounds,  on 
which  48  cents  duty  is  paid,  or  14.3  cents  per  clean  pound.    On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  woolen  manufacturer  bring  in  fine  wool,  losing  65  per  cent  In  wash- 
ing, at  a  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound,  the  compensatory  duty  on  the  cloth  being 
four  times  the  wool  duty,  he  would  pay  on  4  pounds  44  cents  and  get  back  If 
pounds  clean  wool,  making  the  duty  i)er  pound  31f  cents,  as  against  less  than 
16  cents  paid  by  the  worsted  manufacturer  using  many  of  these  English  wools. 
A  wool  that  shrinks  70  per  cent,  paying  11  cents  per  pound  duty,  is  nearly  37 
cents  per  pound  clean,  the  extreme  difference  being  about  22  cents  per  ponnd. 
When  we  consider  the  enormous  advantage  accruing  to  part  of  the  worsted  in- 
dustry, such  as  are  bringing  fieece-washed  wools  at  a  single  duty  rate,  one  does 
not  wonder  at  Mr.  Whitman's  association  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  and 
making  such  a  compact  with  the  woolgrowers.    Anyone  can  see  the  **  nigger 
in  this  fence,"  as  all  other  fleece-washed  wools  suitable  for  woolen  pun^oses 
must  pay  double  duty,  or  22  cents  per  pound,  and  on  heavier  shrink  wool.    By 
way  of  further  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  a  specific  duty  upon  wool,  let 
me  state  that  during  the  free-wool  period  of  the  Wilson  bill  we  found  great 
differences  in  the  rates  of  duty  which  parcels  of  wool  imported  would  have 
paid  under  the  Dingley  or  the  McKinley  bill;  the  lowest  duty  that  would  have 
been  collected  on  our  importations  In  1895  figured  75  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the 
wool  and  the  other  extreme  140  per  cent  on  the  ad  valorem  cost.    W^ool  at  that 
time  abroad  was  cheap.    Nevertheless,  it  shows  the  utter  absurdity  of  specific 
duties  on  this  kind  of  raw  material.    When  one  considers  that  the  washing  loss 
varies  from  15  per  cent  to  80  per  cent.  It  ought  to  be  apparent  to  the  ordinary 
man  that  such  a  method  of  collecting  the  duty  on  wool  Is  very  favorable  to 
some  branches  of  the  Industry  and  grossly  unfair  to  others.    The  duty  upon 
wool  in  a  specific  form  being  fixed  when  wool  Is  high  abroad,  the  ad  valorem 
duty  figures  less,  and  when  wool  gets  very  cheap  abroad,  as  It  sometimes  does^ 
the  si)ecific  duty,  having  to  be  paid  no  matter  what  the  cost  per  pound  may  be. 
Injures  the  domestic  manufacturer  and  bonuses  the  foreign  manufacturer,  en- 
abling him  to  undersell  our  home  manufacturers.    This  has  happened  several 
times  in  the  last  twenty  years.    One  might  ask  why  are  the  woolen  manufac- 
turers putting  up  with  this  incongruity?    This  might  be  explained  In  this  way. 
Men  who  were  In  the  woolen  business  In  1865  In  time  dropped  out,  and  for  the 
last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  their  successors  have  not  had  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  great  variety  of  foreign  wools  that  can  be  utilized  In  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods.    Many  of  these  wools  are  arbitrarily  excluded  by  the 
specific  duty,  owing  to  their  great  washing  loss.    This  country  does  not  prodm*e 
all  kinds  of  wool  and  never  will,  and  as  these  desirable  wools  are  excluded  by 
weight  duty,  we  see  in  the  government  statistics  great  quantities  of  woolen 
goods  being  imiwrted  from  year  to  year,  while  much  of  our  woolen  machinery  Is 
Idle.    The  duty  was  first  placed  on  wool,  as  I  understand  It,  In  1865  as  a  war- 
revenue  tax,  and  It  seems  Incomprehensible  to  a  great  many  people  that  this 
war-revenue  tax  should  still  be  considered  necessary  to  enable  wool  to  be  grown 
successfully   in  this  country.     If  the  Australian  and   South  American  wool- 
growers  can  grow  wool  successfully  and  make  considerable  money,  it  seems 
singular  to  me  that  a  western  woolgrower,  with  the  cheapest  land  In  the  world, 
and  grazing  for  sheep  provided  practically  free,  should  require  or  have  the  cheek 
to  ask  a  duty  upon  foreign  wool,  running  from  40  to  120  per  cent  ad  valorem  od 
present  values.    Tiet  us  compare  the  position  of  the  woolgrower  with  men  In  other 
branches  of  Industry.    Take  the  machinery  manufacturer  for  example.    A  ma- 
chinery manufacturer  has  expensive  buildings  to  construct  with  all  the  necessary 
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adjuncts  for  mannfactiirlng,  plus  the  expenslye  daily  labor  and  otber  expenses, 
has  to  get  along  and  does  make  money  on  a  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty.  There- 
fore, why  can't  a  woolgrower  who  has  no  such  expenses  make  money  with  a 
duty  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  foreign  wool?  Another  feature  of  this  wool 
duty  Is  the  dividing  of  wool  into  classes.  I  never  have  believed  carpet  wools 
should  be  admitted  under  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than^clothing  wool.  It  has  also 
seemed  to  me  to  be  an  absurdity  that  wool  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  cloth- 
ing for  men  and  women  should  pay  a  higher  tax  than  wools  which  enter  into  the 
manufacture  of  carpets.  Why  should  an  article  that  is  a  necessity  be  legislated 
dear,  and  an  article  that  is  a  luxury  legislated  cheap?  Why  not  let  those  who 
can  buy  carpets  contribute  to  the  revenue  equally  with  the  people  who  have  to 
buy  clothing?  An  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  of  25  per  cent  and  all  wools  paying 
same  rate  of  duty  would,  in  my  Judgment,  be  a  very  desirable  situation  to 
bring  about.  At  the  present  time,  as  domestic  wool  is  cheai) — prices  of  wool 
abroad  are  fairly  high — ^goods  are  not  in  a  large  supply,  and  now  would  be  a 
veiy  opportune  time  to  put  wool  upon  a  lower  duty  basis.  I  am  not  wedded  to 
any  particular  rate  of  duty,  but  am  satisfied  that  if  the  woolen  business  is  not 
upon  an  equitable  basis  with  other  branches  of  the  trade  as  to  wool,  it  will  be 
gradually  driven  out  of  existence,  or  confined  to  such  mills  as  by  favorable 
location  and  other  advantages,  may  survive  from  one  period  of  fashion  In 
woolens  to  another. 

I  omitted  to  say  that  at  the  meeting  held  in  Boston  the  president  of  the 
National  Association,  Mr.  Whitman,  made  a  statement  that  the  woolen  business 
was  a  declining  business;  that  people  wanted  worsted  goods,  as  they  could 
be  made  lighter  in  weight  for  summer  use;  that  the  great  competitor  of  the 
woolen  business  was  the  cotton  business.  Cotton  was  so  cheap  people  seemed 
to  like  it,  and  between  these  two  businesses  the  woolen  business  would  decline 
and  you  could  not  help  it. 

Mr.  Whitman  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  he  was  making  a  splendid  argu- 
ment for  cheaper  wool  for  the  woolen  milia  Nearly  everyone  I  have  Bi)oken 
to  on  the  subject  is  in  favor  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  raw  wool.  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  duty  of  40  to  120  per  cent  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  at  present 
prices  on  any  material  can  be  Justified  by  anybody.  Any  manufacturer  in  any 
line  will  say  that  nothing  Is  so  detrimental  to  the  success  of  a  manufacturing 
business  as  that  of  dear  raw  material.  The  absurdity  of  this  tax  and  the 
iniquitous  method  of  its  collection  is  so  great,  I  wonder  the  wool  dealers  and 
the  manufacturers  have  let  themselves  be  hoodwinked  for  so  many  years.  I 
put  the  absurdity  of  the  wool  duty  before  the  gathering  In  Boston  in  this  way, 
asking  one  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  present  this  question:  Suppose  you 
were  making  six  or  seven  different  fabrics  in  your  mill ;  that  your  raw  material 
were  free;  that  you  demanded  that  Congress  should  enact  for  your  benefit  that 
duties  against  the  foreigner  should  be  imposed  running  from  40  to  120  per  cent. 
What  kind  of  a  man  would  you  think  yourself?  With  free  raw  material  this 
same  man  on  50  per  cent  duty  on  competing  cloths  did  very  well.  Another 
manufacturer  told  me  that  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  Wilson  bill  he  never  i>^ 
made  so  much  money.  Whatever  rate  of  duty  is  put  on  wool  should  be  an  ad 
valorem  one,  so  all  branches  of  the  textile  Industry  will  be  put  on  the  same 
footing  as  to  its  raw  material.  A  continuance  of  the  sjiecific  form  of  duty 
means  continued  hardship  to  the  woolen  mills,  seeing  that  the  worsted  people 
are  allowed  to  bring  in  English  washed  fleeces  and  pilled  wool  at  12  cents 
per  pound  duty,  when  In  common  fairness  they  should  pay  24  cents.  The  point 
may  be  made  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  there  would  be  undervaluations.  This 
criticism  can  be  only  made  by  those  not  well  informed.  No  article  of  mer- 
chandise imported  in  its  natural  condition  can  be  more  closely  determined  as 
to  its  actual  market  value  at  the  point  of  exportation  than  can  wool  in  its 
natural  state.  I  make  this  statement,  feeling  perfectly  sure  that  the  wool 
dealers  generally  will  agree  with  me.  There  would  be  no  objection  in  having 
an  extra  duty  on  scoured  wool  so  as  to  insure  all  wool  washing  being  done  in 
this  country.  So  far  as  carpet  wools  are  concerned,  an  ad  valorem  rate  would 
be  a  great  relief  to  the  trade  and  do  no  harm  to  the  revenue.  The  theory  of 
protection,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that,  given  a  duty  against  the  foreign  article 
snfllclent  to  compensate  for  increased  cost  of  production  in  this  country,  prac- 
tically all  the  country  needs  of  that  article  will  be  made  here.  This  contention 
Is  admitted  to  be  substantially  correct  on  many  lines  of  manufacture.  Since 
1865,  forty-three  years  ago,  excepting  three  years  of  free  wool,  we  have  had 
this  high  duty  on  wool.  During  that  time  the  population  of  the  country 
has  practically  doubled  and  the  wool  production  has  passed  its  limit  as  each 
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year  the  clean  product  in  pounds  is  decreasing,  so  that  the  theoiy  of  protection 
has  completely  failed  in  the  production  of  wool.  Mr.  Dlngley  proposed  to 
redtK^e  the  duty  on  wool  under  the  McKinley  bill  something  like  40  per  cent, 
but  the  western  Senators  held  the  administration  up;  seeing  they  could  not 
get  anything  for  silver,  they  demanded  and  got  the  pres^it  high  duty  on  wool. 
No  doubt  it  will  take  a  big  fight  to  get  an  ad  valorem  on  wool.  For  the  present 
the  woolen  mills  are  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  rate  of  duty  as  it  shall 
be  an  ad  valorem  one,  as  this  will  be  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction.  Here- 
tofore a  few  men,  largely  of  the  worsted  persuasion,  have  been  dominant  fac- 
tors in  the  making  of  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
duty  on  worsted  yams  from  2-ply  60*s  down;  also  on  tops,  both  of  which 
articles  of  commerce  are  made  dutiable  at  so  high  a  rate  of  duty  as  to  be 
absolutely  prohibitory.  It  now  behooves  the  wool  dealer,  the  carpet  and 
woolen  manufacturer,  to  be  up  and  doing,  by  petition  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
C5ommittee,  to  the  President-elect,  and  to  their  Representatives  in  Ck)ngress, 
protesting  against  the  present  method  of  collecting  the  duty  on  wool  and  in 
favor  of  the  nd  valorem  system,  as  no  industry  can  be  successful  so  long  as 
its  raw  material  is  arbitrarily  excluded  by  the  operation  of  a  tariff  such  as  we 
now  have. 

Edwabd  Modl 

Mr.  Oaines.  It  has  been  stated  by  the  manufacturers  of  textiles, 
both  cotton  and  wool,  that  in  the  foreign  countries  the  machinery  is 
driven  more  rapidly,  in  that  way  increasing  the  machinery  efficiency 
of  the  factory,  and  the  duty  to  that  extent  or  labor  cost.  Why  should 
that  be  so?  I  do  not  mean  why  should  it  operate  that  way,  out  why 
should  the  facts  be  that  the  machinery  should  be  driven  more  rapidly 
in  other  countries  than  this? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  He  said  driven  more  rapidly  here. 

Mr.  Gaines.  No;  the  textile  people  have  all  testified  that  the  ma- 
chinery is  driven  more  rapidly  m  foreign  countries  tiian  it  is  here. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  been  in  the  manufacturing  business  forty- 
two  years  next  February.  I  am  running  400,000  cotton  spindles,  and 
am  running  this  big  mill.  I  am  president  of  four  corporations,  and 
I  am  a  little  more  interested,  if  anything,  in  cotton  than  I  am  in  wool. 
I  am  also  one  of  the  largest  distributers  in  the  United  States.  That 
need  not  go  on  the  record. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  "^Vhy  should  that  not  go  on  the  record? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  advertising  myself. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  want  it  in. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  should  not  be  too  modest  about  that. 
y/     Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  the  only  first-class  trust  I  have  ever  seen. 
You  ought  to  stay  in  existence. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Now,  please  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  true  that  foreign  machinery 
is  driven  any  faster  than  our  machinery.  I  do  believe  that  the 
trained  labor  of  Europe,  o\'er  which  perhaps  they  have  more  control 
than  we  have  over  our  lab'jr — ^and  especially  so  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, and  perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  in  France  than  in  Germany, 
owing  to  political  conditions  in  Germany — I  believe  that  trained 
labor  to  be  more  efficient  than  ours. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  understand  that;  but  you  deny  the  fact  as  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  machinery  in  Europe  is 
driven  any  faster  than  our  machinery,  nor  do  I  believe  that  man  for 
man  they  turn  out  any  more  work;  but  we  do  get  a  larger  product 
probably  owing  to  our  system  of  conducting  business.  If  this  coun- 
try had  to  do  the  business  in  the  way  it  is  done  in  France  we  would 
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have  to  treble  our  employees  everywhere  and  in  every  case,  because 
we  limit  ourselves  in  a  pint  pot.  It  is  all  conducted  on  practically 
the  principal  of  a  French  restaurant  in  New  York. 

Mr.  CooKSAN.  Perhaps  you  had  better  explain  that  to  us. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  class  Itelmonico's  with  a  French  restaurant.  I 
have  a  sort  of  recollection  that  I  have  seen  you  there. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  Mr.  Whitman,  in  answer  to  Judge  Crumpacker  you 
made  one  or  two  statements  that  I  think,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  a  little 
further  elucidated.  You  are  engaged,  as  I  understand  you,  in  the 
production  of  yams,  woolens,  and  worsteds,  and  in  the  dress  goods — 
women's  and  children's  goods? 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  the  whole  business ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  so  far  as  yarns  are  concerned,  made  wholly  or 
in  part  of  wool,  I  find  that  they  are  divided  into  two  classes,  some 
valued  at  less  than  30  cents  a  pound  and  some  over  30  cents  per  pound. 
On  the  cheaper  yarns  the  duty  ranges  from  143  to  177  per  cent,  in 
different  years,  and  the  importation  is  almost  nil — that  is,  the  cheaper 
class  of  yams. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  think  170  or  177  per  cent,  which  was  the 
average  in  1899,  and  143  per  cent,  which  was  the  average  in  1897,  are 
fair  rates  of  duty  on  those  articles? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  if 'you  will  deduct  the  wool  duty  from  it 
you  will  find  that  the  percentage  is  not  far  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  But  if  you  import  yarns  you  only  pay  one  duty  If 

Mr.  Whitman.  But  you  pay  a  compensatory  duty  equal  to  three 
and  one-half  times;  I  think  it  is  the  duty  on  wool. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  As  far  as  the  duty  on  yams  is  concerned,  I  do  not 
care  about  where  the  difficulty  may  lie ;  but  do  you  think  the  rate  of 
duty,  ran^[ing  from  143  to  177  per  cent  on  yams,  the  cheaper  qualities 
of  yams,  is  a  fair  rate  of  duty  i 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  it  is  in  this  case. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  keeping  out  in  the  year  1907 
all  but  81i  pounds? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Looking  at  it  from  the  industrial  point  of  view  and 
not  from  the  political  or  the  strictly  economic  point  of  view,  but  look- 
ing at  it  as  a  practical  matter,  there  ought  not  to  be  a  single  pound  of 
any  semimanufactured  article  admitted  into  this  country  to  come 
into  competition  with  anything  manufactured  here,  because  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  carry  on  our  business  if  we  had  to  import  yams. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  do  import  yarns  to  a  considerable  extent,  cost- 
ing over  30  cents,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Those  varus  that  are  mentioned  are  about  a  two 
or  three  weeks'  product  or  one  mill. 

-  Mr.  CocKRAN.  Let  us  see.  There  were  81f  pounds  imported  of 
cheaper  yam^  and  I  find  164,355  pounds  imported  of  the  dearer 
yam,  ana  their  rate  of  duty  is  78.25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitman.  How  many  pounds? 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  One  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five. 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  less  than  a  week's  production  of  our  mill. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now,  do  you  think  that  it  is  a  proper  adjustment  of 
the  tariff  wWch  makes  the  article  consumed  by  the  poorer  class — ^that 
is,  the  cheaper  article — ^bear  the  heaviest  rate  of  duty! 
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Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  give  you  a  direct  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  CoGKBAN.  I  supposed  not.  Then  do  not  try.  If  you  can  not 
give  me  a  direct  answer,  I  want  none.  If  you  can  give  me  a  direct 
answer,  I  will  wait  here  as  long  as  possible  to  hear  it 

Mr.  Whiiman.  I  can  not  answer  it  categorically  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Very  well;  we  will  come  to  the  dress  articles  of 
which  you  are  a  producer.  I  find  here  that  of  those  goods  costing 
less  than  15  per  cent  per  square  yard  and  not  above  70  cents  per 
pound  there  were  in  1907, 11,128,071  pounds  imported. 

Mr.  Whttman.  Excuse  me,  they  were  square  yards. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  Square  yards,  I  mean,  and  the  rate  of  duty  there 
was  105.92.^  Now,  what  was  the  total  production  in  this  country,  if 
you  know,  in  square  yards  of  that  class  of  goods? 

Mr.  Whftman.  About  200,000,000  square  yards  that  came  in  com- 
petition with  all  of  these  goods. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  Now,  there  were  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
consumed  imported? 

Mr.  Whitman.  You  have  only  got  one  classification. 

Mr.  CooKRAN.  I  asked  you  aoout  that  classification  and  you  said 
about  200,000,000  of  that 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  not  that  classification;  200,000,000  square 
yards  of  dress  goods,  according  to  the  census  of  1905,  were  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States^  but,  as  I^flSve  stated  in  answer  to  some 
other  member  of  the  conmiittee,  the  number  of  square  yards  of  those 
goods  imported  into  the  United  States  weighing  less  than  4  ounces 
per  square  yard  was  about  87,000,000  of  square  yards.  Now,  if  you 
take  200,000,000  and  add  37,000,000  you  would  have  237,000,000  and 
it  would  be  about  18  per  cent  or  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  380,000,000,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Griggs. 

Mr.  Whptman.  That  was  the  valuation  of  the  total  wool  manu- 
facture of  the  country. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  You  were  not  speaking  of  dress  goods? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  understand.  Now,  Mr.  Whitman,  I  find  that  these 
cheaper  goods  bear  a  tax  of  105.92  per  cent  while  the  more  expensive 
goods,  costing  over  15  cents  a  yard  and  above  70  cents  a  pound,  bear 
a  rate  of  only  94  per  cent.  Do  j^ou  think  it  is  a  proper  exercise  of 
the  taxing  power  to  impose  such  a  heavier  rate  of  duty  upon  the 
cheaper  article,  that  is  consumed  presumably  by  the  poorer  members 
of  the  population? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  the  fallacy  of  percentages;  percentages  are 
fallacious.  Now  supposing  an  article  abroad  is  worth  $1  and  the  duty 
on  it  is  50  cents — 50  cents  specific — and  through  some  changes  in  the 
price  of  that  falls  to  70  cents,  then  the  per  cent  rises  from  50  to  71  f 
per  cent. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  see  anything  fallacious  about  that?  Cer- 
tainly it  would  not  be  fallacious  to  the  man  who  paid  it 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  a  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  as  to  the  amount  of 
protection. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  I  can  see  no  fallacy  in  that 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  is  a  decided  fallacy. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  you  think  that  such  inquiries  as  I  am  making 
are  superfluous? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  If  percentages  are  simply  fallacious,  inquiries  about 
them  are  certainly  superfluous. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  suggest  that  if  you  would  take  the  specific  duty, 
which  is  supposed  to  te  the  compensatory  duty,  you  would  find  that 
the  protective  duty  was  50  per  cent. 

Bur.  CocKRAN.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Mr.  Whitman,  how  long  have  you  been  in  business? 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  what  business  do  you  mean  t 

Mr.  BouTELL.  The  manufacturing  business. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Forty-three  years. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  were  then  in  active  business  when  the  wool 
tariff  of  1867  was  framed? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Did  you  take  an  interested  part  in  the  framing  of 
that  tariff? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  did  not 

Mr.  Boutell.  On  what  tariff  since  then  have  you  taken  an  in- 
terested active  pant  in  framing  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Pretty  much  every  one. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Which  one  of  these  tariffs  has  been  the  most  ac- 
ceptable to  you?  ^ 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  present  tariff. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  notice  in  looking  over  these  tariffs  that  the  classi- 
fication founded  in  1867  has  been  carried  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  that  the  framework  of  the  schedule  adopted  in  1883  has  been 
continued  through  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  bills,  and  you  say  you 
had  an  active  part  in  all  those  laws? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  can  not  say  that  I  had  any  part  in  framing  tlie 
laws. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  mean  a  part  similar  to  the  one  you  are  taking  now, 
or  taking  an  active  part  in  presenting. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  a  far  more  active  part  than  now,  be- 
ceuse  in  the  earlier  days  I  was  asked  to  give  information  about  our 
industry,  both  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  I  think  they  found  they  could  depend  upon 
what  I  told  them — ^they  always  sought  information  from  me. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  notice  in  the  law  of  1897,  in  section  364,  something 
that  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  other  laws,  and  one  which  natu- 
rally suggests  somequestion  as  to  why  it  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Which  one  is  that? 

Mr.  Boutell.  It  is  paragraph  364  of  the  present  law,  under  which 
on  the  wool  in  which  any  rudimentary  manufacture  takes  place,  even 
to  tying  up  the  bundles,  the  duty  is  fixed  at  treble  or  quadruple  what 
it  is  on  raw  wool,  with  an  added  duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  to 
the  one  outside  of  the  wool  industry.  That  seems  to  be  a  most  ex- 
traordinary provision.    Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  that  that  is  almost  an 
exact  transcript  of  the  McKinley  law.  "^Vhen  the  Gorman-Wilson 
law  came  into  operation  it  abolished  all  that.  It  is  in  the  new  law. 
When  this  was  framed  it  was  framed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
covering  any  loopholes.  Now,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  framing 
of  that  paragraph;  I  was  sick  at  home.     I  should  judge  possibly 
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from  the  question  that  the  ^ntleman  perhaps  had  been  told  that  I 
had  had  something  to  do  with  the  framing  of  that  paragraph. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  assure  you  not,  Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  never  heard 
your  name  mentioned  in  connection  with  it.  and  notwithstanding 
your  distinguished  position  in  the  wool  traae  I  never  heard  your 
name  mentioned  before  to-day. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  very  glad  of  it. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  But  that  is  a  paragraph  which  naturally  attracts 
the  attention  of  any  economic  student.  It  is  substantially  the  same 
in  the  McKinley  law,  but  did  not  appear  in  the  law  of  1883. 

Mr.  Wkftman.  No,  sir;  because  wool  was  free. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes,  or  in  the  law  of  1867.  But  leaving  outside  the 
question  of  the  law,  it  seems  that  how  it  appeared  in  the  law  requires 
explanation.  What  explanation  do  you  give  of  this  extraordinary 
duty  of  treble  and  quadruple  the  duty  on  plain  wool  with  that  added 
duty  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  t 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  it  was  put  in  as  a  sort  of  catch-all  to  pre- 
vent anything  that  did  not  happen  to  be  enumerated  coming  in  at  a 
ruinous  rate.  That  is  my  recollection,  so  far  as  I  am  cogniEant  of 
its  orimn.    I  think  the  chairman  remembers  that  fact. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  It  may  appear  in  some  of  the  detailed  heacings  on 
the  Dingley  law,  but  to  the  ordinary  reader,  and  comparing  Hie  two 
laws,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  paragraph  that  needed  explanation.  You 
are  here  to  stand  by  the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  I  am  here  to  know  what  the  reasons  for  it  are. 
That  is  a  paragraph  that  puzzles  me  more  than  any  other  in  the 
whole  schedule.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  to  say  that  a  raw  mate- 
rial which  goes  simply  beyond  that  stage  which  would  be  tyinor  it 
up  into  a  bundle  would  stand  three  times  and  four  times  the  dutj 
on  the  raw  material,  with  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  added.  That  is 
enough,  I  admit,  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  any  ordinary  intelligent 
citizen. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  it  was  undoubtedly  put  there  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  anything  that  was  not  enumerated  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Boutelx..  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  good  deal  like  constructing  a 
whale  net  to  catch  a  mosquito  with,  ii  that  was  the  only  intention 
of  it.    There  must  be  some  explanation  for  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  will  try  to  give  you  all  that  I  know. 

Mr.  Pou.  What  sectipn  is  that? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-four. 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  the  framing  of  tariff  bills  my  experience  has 
been  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  specific  articles;  that 
the  law  is  almost  always  evaded  in  some  way,  and  while  this  does 
appear  on  its  surface  to  be  extraneous  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  put 
in  for  that  purpose,  and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  it  does  no  harm. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  is  your  idea,  is  it,  that  it  was  put  in  in  that 
intricate  and  involved  language,  and  using  another  paragraph  by 
way  of  reference,  as  a  merely  prohibitive  duty  on  something  that 
might  possibly  creep  in  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  certainly  was  a  very  involved  and  labarynthian 
way  to  accomplish  a  very  small  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  It  looks  very  much  like  a  blanket  clause. 
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Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  exactly  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  To  catch  anything  that  the  other  parties  may  have 
omitted  or  that  the  courts  might  construe. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  That  blanket  clause  is  in  866,  and  it  would  not  have 
taken  but  two  words  to  have  included  the  raw  wool.  Three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  is  a  separate  clause  and  refers  to  366. 

Mr.  Whitman.  The  chairman  has  answered  the  question  far  better 
than  I  am  able  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  I  admit  that. 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  my  judgment,  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  have  no  doubt  about  that,  that  in  your  judgment  it 
is  all  right.  You  have  commended  the  whole  law.  To  pass  now  to 
another  subject.  You  gave  some  figures  with  reference  to  the  earning 
capacity  or  the  actual  earnings  of  manufactured  stocks  in  New  Eng- 
land for  a  period  of  one  himdred  years.    That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  quoted  a  general  authority ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SouTELL.  I  understood  you  to  heartily  commend  the  source  of 
your  information  and  to  make  those  figures  your  own. 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir.  I  stated  them  as  the  result  of  General 
Draper's  investi^tion. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  do  not  accept  them? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  believe  them  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Can  you  give  the  original  connection  in  which  those 
figures  were  used  t 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  forgotten  the  connection,  but  the  substance 
appears  in  a  book  recently  published — Recollections  of  a  Varied 
Lil^and  they  were  given  during  his  congressional  career. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  got  them  from  that  book? 

Mr.  Whitman.  From  both.  They  were  published  in  the  Bulletin 
at  the  time — the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers— ^and  those  figures  were  taken  from  that  book,  but  were 
verified  by  General  Draper's  statement  in  his  book  recently  published, 
entitled  "  Recollections  of  a  Varied  Life." 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  took  your  figures  from  the  book  and  the  Bulle- 
tin? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  merely  repeated  what  I  believed  to  be  General 
Draper's  statement 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  as  I  recollect  those  figures,  they  showed  that 
over  a  period  of  ten  years  certain  manufacturing  industries  in  New 
England  had  earned  from  something  below  to  something  a  little  over 
4  per  cent. 

Air.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  know  what  decade  that  was? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  given  in. the  source  of 
your  information  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Do  you  know  what  manufactures  were  included  in 
that  estimate? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Only  that  there  were  a  certain  number  of  estimates 
stated  by  him.  I  have  never  talked  with  General  Draper  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Boutell.  It  was  not  limited  then  to  the  woolen  manufactures? 
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^  Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  the  woolen  manufacture  is  strewn  with 
more  wrecks  than  any  industry  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Well,  of  those  that  were  not  hopelessly  wrecked,  do 
you  think  that  4  per  cent  would  be  the  average  earning  of  the  stock 
tor  any  period  of  ten  years  since  1867? 

Mr.  WnrrMAN.  I  think  it  would  if  we  take  into  consideration  all 
the  failures  and  bankruptcies ;  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  far  out  of 
the  way.  There  have  been  a  great  many  failures,  and  there  have  been 
a  OTeat  many  changes  in  the  industry.  * 

Mr.  Griggs.  Do  you  mean  to  use  the  failures  and  bankruptoies  to- 
gether with  the  successful  ones,  and  average  them  up  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  You  would  have  to  do  that.  I  think  that  would  be 
the  proper  way. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  as  to  the  average  earnings 
of  the  stock  in  the  woolen  manufacture  during  the  last  ten  years! 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  I  can  not;  it  is  one  of  the  mc^  difficult 
problems.  I  do  not  think  you  were  here  when  I  read  that  part  of  my 
paper. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  heard  every  pliable  of  vour  paper;  I  did  not  miss 
a  word  of  it — pardon  me  for  dinering  with  you. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  thought  you  were  not  here.  It  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult thing  in  the  world  to  determine  earnings. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  We  can  not  get  at  any  accurate  deductions  of  the 
wool  schedule  by  some  vague,  remote  figures  as  to  what  happened  in 
the  iron  industry  or  the  cotton  industry.  I  was  simply  asking  whether 
you  had  anv  of  those  figures,  general  or  definite,  with  reference  to  the 
earnings  01  the  wool  Inanufacture. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  stated  that  it  is  not  possible  to  get  correct 
figures  from  the  fact  that  manufacturers  do  not  put  their  cost  on  the 
same  basis.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  tell  you  that  I  became  con- 
nected as  a  young  man  with  the  Arlington  Mills,  in  1867,  as  treas- 
urer. I  resigned  in  1869  and  was  away  practically  six  months  when 
the  directors  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  go  back  again.  They  had 
lost  all  their  money.  I  did  ^  back  with  a  promise  that  they  would 
renew  the  capital  by  paying  m  in  cash  $240,000.  We  went  along  for 
/  eleven  years  without  paying  any  dividend.  ^  We  made  some  earnings ; 
the  business  was  in  its  infancy,  it  was  an  infant  industry  then,  and 
had  an  infant  management.  In  1877  we  paid  nominally  a  cash  divi- 
dend of  $80,000,  making  the  capital  $320,000.  Then  later  we  paid 
another  dividend  out  of  the  accumulated  earnings  of  $80,000,  making 
the  capital  $400,000.  I  think  we  made  during  that  period,  1877,  or 
along  there,  a  few  dividends  as  high  as  8  per  cent.  Then  we  began. 
We  found  we  had  to  reduce  the  dividends  to  6  per  cent,  and  m)m 
those  small  beginnings  we  have  paid  in  money  from  time  to  time  and 
enlarged  the  capital  to  $6,000,000.  That  is  the  capital  stock.  TTie 
capital  perhaps  is  $15,000,000— the  real  capital,  the  capital  employed 
in  the  business.  We  have  never  paid  over  8  per  cent  and  we  have 
earned  8  per  cent. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  were  your  total  earnings  and  for  what  purpose 
were  they  used,  whether  stock  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  say  the  gross  earnings  would  be  from  15 

Vto  20  per  cent,  and  from  that  you  would  have  to  deduct  for  deprecia- 
tion all  of  those  items  that  I  have  enumerated  in  my  paper,  ana  inter- 
est on  the  capital  employed,  both  borrowed  money  and  actual  capital. 
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We  have  never  felt  that  we  could  pay  more  than  8  per  cent;  that  is 
what  we  are  paying  now,  and  after  more  than  forty  years  of  my  work 
the  stock  stands  at  about  180  to  135,  and  is  sold  in  small  quantities. 

Mr.  BoiTTELL.  What  is  the  value  of  your  entire  property,  bills  of 
sale  and  cash  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  value  or  estimate  what  property 
is  worth.  I  should  say  that  it  is  worth  somewhere  from  ten  to  twelve 
million  dollars.  Then  we  borrowed  five  millions ;  that  makes  it  seven- 
teen millions,  and  then  the  product  is  about  fourteen  millions. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  average  rate  of  capital  used  in  the  woolen 
industry  of  the  United  States  and  the  average  rate  for  the  same 
capital  used  in  England? 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  mean  in  proportion  to  the  product? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  the  inter^  charge,  the  discount.  It  is  double 
there  what  it  is  here? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no,  sir;  not  now.  I  should  not  think  to-daj 
that  capital  in  the  United  States,  which  is  so  much  cheaper  than  it 
^  used  to  be  in  the  old  times,  would  bring  more^than  from  25  to  50  per 
cenL  varying  according  to  location. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  any  industry  that  requires  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  capital  than  does  the  wool  industry  that  needs  money  any 
taster? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  all  outgo;  it  needs  an  immense  capital.    In  my 

Saper  I  stated,  as  vou  will  remember,  that  where  there  was  a  large 
ividend  it  came  irom  the  accretion  of  capital,  and  I  have  shown 
you  that  the  basis  of  figuring,  for  instance,  is  wrong. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  One  more  question — are  you  through  with  your 
answer? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  was  not  through. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Finish  your  answer. 

Mr.  Whitman.  If  a  man  has  a  plant,  we  will  call  it,  and  he  values 
it  at  a  million  dollars,  and  has  a  quick  capital  equal  to  a  million 
dollars,  and  does  not  have  to  borrow  any  money,  he  is  employing 
$2,000,000.  It  is  valued  that  way  on  his  l)ooks.  Another  man  has  a 
plant  like  it,  or  practically  like  it,  which  costs  $2,000,000,  and  he  has 
not  a  quick  capital;  he  has  got  his  plant,  and  you  ask  him  the  cost 
of  manufacture  and  he  bases  his  answer  differently;  ask  them  both 
and  they  will  give  you  different  answers.  One  man  will  say  my 
cost  is  so  and  so;  he  would  not  include  the  interest  on  his  plant  and 
he  would  not  include  the  interest  on  his  quick  capital;  he  prob&bly 
does  not  do  anything  about  depreciation,  and  probably  says  nothing 
about  contingencies  and  reserve  fund.  Well,  the  other  fellow  has  got 
a  new  mill  and  it  is  worth  $2,000,000,  and  he  is  doing  the  same 
amount  of  business.  Well,  he  has  got  to  add  interest.  If  he  adds 
interest  on  his  borrowed  monev  and  adds  interest  on  the  value  of 
his  plant,  which  would  be  double  that  of  the  other  man  anyway,  and 
his  depreciation  account,  at  whatever  per  cent  he  fixes  it,  would  be  an 
additional  charge.  So  that  all  the  certain  charges  that  enter  into 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  which  have  got  to  be  earned  before  a  man 
can  say^  he  has  made  any  money,  both  buying  notes  and  putting  his 
money  in  bank,  have  to  be  considered.  You  see  that  the  cost  would 
be  entirely  different. 

Mr.  Grigos.  You  do  not  mean  actual  cost? 
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Mr.  Whttkak.  The  actual  cost  is  different  That  wrong  method 
of  figuring  has  caused  the  downfall  of  more  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments than  we  know  of. 

Mr.  Oriogs.  I  understand,  but  is  that  not  a  difference  in  the  method 
of  bookkeeping — ^is  that  not  all  it  isf 

Mr.  Whttbcan.  I  called  it  a  difference  in  the  actual  cost. 

Mr.  Grigos.  If  the  man  who  has  the  quick  capital  uses  it  and  \s 
obliged  to  use  it  in  his  business,  does  he  not  lose  the  interest  on  it, 
the  same  interest  that  the  other  man  has  to  pay? 

Mr.  Whttman.  Would  you  want  to  invest  a  million  dollars  in  a 
property 

Mr.  Grigos.  I  have  never  seen  a  million  dollars  and  I  can  not  talk 
with  you  in  such  figures. 

Mr.  WHTTiiAN.  I  am  sorry  I  made  the  figures  so  large.  Call  it 
$100,000. 

Mr.  CocKBAK.  You  spoke  of  your  present  capital  being  $6,000,000. 
Was  that  capital  the  result  of  what  is  known  ^  as  sto<£  dividends 
above  $240,000,  or  was  it  additional  mone^  paid  in? 

Mr.  Whttman.  The  money  was  paid  m. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  How  much? 

Mr.  Whttman.  All  of  the  $6,000,000  was  paid  in  except  $1,160,000. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  Then  there  were  $4,840,000  paid  in  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CoGKRAN.  And  the  $6,000,000  of  capital  represented  about 
$1,160,000  of  earnings  which  were  capitalized? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Capitalized  during  forty-two  years;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  the  total  amount  of  capital  was  $4,840,000! 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  was  paid  in ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  I  understooa  you  to  say  that  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty was  about  $16,000,000 — ^the  value  of  the  property  owned  by  that 
concern  is  about  $15,000,000,  you  said? 

Mr.  Whttman.  Call  it  ten  million. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Did  you  mean  to  say  that  you  included  among  your 
property  the  amount  you  owed? 

Mr.  Whitman.  If  1  stated  that  the  property  is  worth  $15,000,000, 1 
made  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Randell.  He  said  it  was  $12,000,000,  and  they  had  $5,000,000 
more,  which  made  it  $17,000,000. 

Mr.  Cockran.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  $4,860,000  original  capital, 
you  have  about  $8,000,000  capitalized  profit  in  that  business? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Nominally. 

Mr.  Cockran.  It  is  actual  if  it  is  actual  property. 

Mr.  Whitman.  If  it  were  not  conducted  at  a  profit,  it  would  not 
bring  10  cents  on  a  dollar.  I  sold  as  an  executor,  or  as  a  creditor,  a 
few  weeks  ago  a  mill  for  $75,000  that  two  years  before  cost  $250,000. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  a  most  interesting  fact,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  you  come  back  to  the  matter  I  was  discussing,  and  that  was  as  to 
the  $12,000,000  of  property  that  you  have,  which  you  said  was  worth 
$12,000,000,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  might  not  be  sold  for  that  I  am  talking  about 
intrinsic  value. 

Mr.  Cockran.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  Now  we  have  ar- 
rived at  a  common  point  You  have  $12,000,000  of  tangible  actual 
property,  worth  intrinsically  $12,000,000,  and  you  put  in  $4,840,000 
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in  cash,  so  the  difference  between  those  figures  represents  the  accumu- 
lated profits? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  You  are  paying  dividends  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent 
not  merely  on  the  $4,840,000  cash  that  you  put  in,  but  on  the  six  mil- 
lions ;  is  tnat  not  so  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir;  we  pay  the  dividends  on  the  capital  stock, 
and  we  have  been  paying  8  per  cent 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  long  have  you  been  paying  8  per  cent  I 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know ;  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  C!ocKRAN.  How  much  before  that? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Six. 

Mr.  CIocKRAN.  How  long  were  you  paying  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Quite  a  long  time. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  state  it  correctly.  You  have 
property  valued  at  $12,840,000,  capitalized  at  $6,000,000,  of  which 
^,840,000  were  actually  paid  in  cash,  and  of  the  earnings  $1,160,000 
were  capitalized,  and  you  have  been  paying  dividends  on  $6,000,000 
of  stock  at  8  per  cent  for  the  last  three  years  and  6  per  cent  for  sev- 
eral years  before  that? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  want  to  go  on  record  here  as  stating  that  the 
average  earnings  oi  this  business  are  between  8  per  cent  and  4  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  made  any  statement  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  Those  were  the  figures  you  obtained  from  Governor 
Draper? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  indorse  Governor  Draper's  statement  or  not? 
Answer  yes  or  no. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  makes  you  the  father  of  the  statement  then? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  I 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  direct  answers  to  my  questions,  and  I  will  ask 
flirect  questions,  if  you  please.  Do  you  father  Governor  Draper's 
fi^rnrcs  here;  do  you  stand  sponsor  for  them? 

Mr.  Whit3IAN.  For  their  accuracy? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  believe  them  to  be  accurate, 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  this  business  pays  between  3  and  4  per  cent  divi- 
dends, taken  as  a  whole  business;  I  am  not  talking  about  a  plant,  but 
this  entire  business.    Is  that  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  assert  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  that  is  what  Governor  Draper's  figures  asserted, 
a?  yon  read  them  here. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  read  them  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  Ct.ark.  I  ask  you  again,  do  you  stand  sponsor  for  theni  ? 

Mr.  Whitaian.  I  stand  sponsor  for  the  correctness  of  his  state- 
mont  as  made  by  him. 

Mr.  Ci-ARK.  Do  you  indorse  it  as  your  own  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  make  the  statement  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

6131^  -sciiiD  K— 09 20 
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Mr.  Clark.  Now,  if  it  is  not  8  or  4  per  cent,  what  is  it?  We  want 
to  get  at  something  tangible.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  fencing 
here  to-day;  now, let  us  get  right  down  to  brass  tacks,  as  the  fellow 
savs,  and  find  out  where  we  stand. 

Mr.  Whttman.  I  am  unable  to  tell  you.  You  were  out  of  the  room 
when  I  read  my  paper. 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  I  was  not.  I  heard  more  of  your  paper  than  you 
may  suspect,  and  I  heard  that  part  of  it.  Assummg  that  those  figures 
are  correct,  don't  you  know  that  money  can  be  loaned  on  the  very  best 
real  estate  security  in  America  for  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whttman.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of  information,  then,  that 
it  can  be  done  and  that  it  is  dona 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  I  am  as  well  informed  as  you  are  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  are,  why  don't  you  answer  as  frankly  as  I  dot 

Mr.  Whitman.  Because  I  tell  you  that  it  is  impossible  to  loan 
money  in  large  sums  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  at  6  per  cent 
on  the  best  security. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try. That  is  not  the  best  part,  anyhow.  It  ig  tlie  poorest  part,  I 
venture  that.  Here  is  the  question  I  asked  you,  whether  or  not  you 
know  that  money  can  be  loaned  on  the  very  best  real-estate  security 
that  there  is  in  this  land  at  6  per  cent? 

Mr.  Whit3ian.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  will  give  you  that  information.  Do  you  know 
that  it  can  be  loaned  at  5  per  cent  on  the  very  best  real-estate 
security? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  can  be  loaned  in  very  large  amounts  at  that  rate, 
and  in  smaller  amounts,  $5,000,  $10,000,  $16,000,  $20,000,  or  $100,000, 
at  6  per  cent.  Now,  if  it  can  be  loaned  at  that  rate,  and  I  know  it 
can  be,  then  why  would  a  man  take  the  trouble  and  worry  of  running 
a  factory  in  New  England  and  only  3  or  4  per  cent,  when  he  can 
get  5  or  6  per  cent  out  of  a  securitj''  which  is  as  good  as  a  government 
bond? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  exactly  the  argument  that  I  have  made, 
that  the  industry  is  not  sufficiently  prosperous,  anyway.  I  do  not 
attribute  that  all  to  the  tariff.  It  is  not  sufficiently  prosperous  be- 
cause they  do  not  g(;t  out  of  it  a  profit  over  and  ateve  the  value  of 
the  money.     You  liave  indoreed  my  idea  nicely. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  I  knew  what  your  argument  was  I  might  possibly 
indorse  it  and  might  not. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  try  to  talk  plainly. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  succeeded  very  well.  Now,  I  want  to 
ask  another  question.  How  long  have  you  been  paying  these  8  per 
cent  dividends  on  this  six  million  of  stock? 

Mr.  WiiiTaiAN.  Only  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  in  any  one  year  when  you  paid  8  per  cent  divi- 
dends in  cash,  did  you  not  set  aside  a  million  dollars,  dividends  on 
stocks,  the  same  year? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir;  that  is  part  of  the  six  million. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  a  part  of  the  six  million  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Well,  then,  $6,000,000  that  you  have  there  is  clear 
proBt  t 

Mr.  Whtj'man.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  paid  in  $4,840,000,  and  your  property  is  worth 
$12,000,000. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  say  intrinsically  it  is  worth  $12,000,000;  I  do 
not  know  what  it  coula  be  sold  at.  You  do  not  count  a  profit  on  an 
article;  you  have  to  buy  it  and  sell  it  in  order  to  know  what  the 
profit  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  that  is  true  when  you  cipher  it  down  to  the  ulti- 
mate result,  but  it  is  not  true  as  a  matter  of  lact. 

Mr.  WnrrMAN.  It  is  particularly 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  moment.  If  you  buy  a  piece  of  property  for 
$76,000,  and  you  know  it  is  worth  $100,000,  then  you  have  $25,000 
profit  in  it,  have  you  not  ? 

lilr.  Whit3ian.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  what  have  you  got? 

Mr.  Whttman.  I  have  not  got  its  worth  until  I  sell  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  anybody  ever  buy  anything  in  this  country  to 
keep! 

Mr.  Whttbian.  Unfortunately  they  sometimes  think  they  have  a 
margin,  and  find  out  when  it  comes  to  a  sale  that  they  liave  not  got 
it  at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  that  a  great  many  people  have  been  fooled  in 
the  world ;  if  they  had  not  been  they  would  all  be  rich.  But  when 
you  to  come  to  cipher  on  the  profits,  everything  that  goes  in  in  the 
nature  of  cost  ought  to  be  counted  on  one  side  and  the  selling  price 
on  the  other,  and  one  subtracted  from  the  other  gives  the  net  profit? 

Mr.  Whit3ian.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CiJVRK.  And  the  man  who  does  not  count  the  wear  and  tear  on 
his  capital  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing  when  it  comes  to  ordinaiy 
arithmetic? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  right,  and  that  is  the  way  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Claric.  You  have  $6,000,000  of  profits  in  that  business,  have 
yon  not  ? 

Mr.  WiirrMAN.  I  should  think  there  had  been  six  millions  of  profits 
invested  in  the  property ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  yet  you  think  these  exorbitant  rates  ought  to  be 
kept  up  so  that  you  can  get  some  more  to  put  in  ? 

Mr.  W'nrrMAN.  It  is  not  much  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  vou  think  about  a  fellow  paying  190-odd  per 
cent  for  a  blanket?    Is  that  very  much  of  a  charge  or  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  pays  it.  Have  you 
bought  any  blankets  and  paid  that  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  These  men  who  are  writting  these  government  statis- 
tics— all  of  them,  give  that;  of  course  the  Government  can  not  l^e  mis- 
taken.   Now,  you  say  there  is  no  trust  about  this  business? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  No  combination? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Ci«%RK.  You  are  the  president  of  the  Arlington  Mills? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  the  president  of  the  American  Wool  Com- 
pany ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  any  information  on  the  subject  that  the 
American  Wool  Company  absorbed  25  different  companies,  and  that 
they  have  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $20,000,000—7  per  cent  ac- 
cumulated preferred  bonds  and  forty  millions  of  common  stock — do 
you  know  anything  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  know  about  the  American  Wool  Company. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  in  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  have  any  relation  to  it? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  vou  ever  hear  of  this  man  Moir? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  me  read  you  a  sentence  from  Mr.  Moir's  letter,  and 
see  how  it  strikes  you.  This  letter  is  dated  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1908 : 

Recently  the  writer  was  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  in  Boston  consisting  of 
a  couiniittee  of  the  American  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  and  of  the 
Worsted  and  Woolen  Goods  Association.  Thinking:  the  meeting  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the  textile  trade  generally,  with  a  view  to 
coming  to  some  common  understanding  on  tariff  charges  that  might  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Ways  and  Means  Conimlttee  of  the  House,  I  was  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  being  present.    Mr.  William  Whitman — 

That  is  you? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  my  name. 

president  of  the  national  association,  was  invited  to  the  cliair,  and.  after  a 
few  preliminary  remarks,  stated  that  about  a  month  before  election  a  coinmlt- 
toe  of  his  association  had  met  a  committee  of  the  Wool  Growers'  Associntion 
at  Chicago,  the  result  of  this  conference  being  that  both  associations  agreed 
to  stand  "pat"  on  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  bill. 

That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WniT3iAN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  there  is  not  an  agreement — a  gentleman's  agree* 
mont,  at  least — what  is  there? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  said  it  was  true. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know ;  but  you  said  awhile  ago  that  there  was  no 
association  or  agreement  or  combination. 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  the  wool  manufacture. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  this  embraces  both  the  wool  producers  and  the 
wool  manufacturers,  if  this  man  is  to  be  believed. 

Mr.  Whit^ian.  That  is  different.  When  you  asked  me  the  ques- 
tion j'ou  asked  me  if  there  was  any  combination  in  the  wool  manu- 
facture, and  I  told  you  no.    You  are  introducing  a  new  subject  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know,  and  I  mav  introduce  another  one  in  a  minute. 
The  letter  proceeds : 

This  was  rather  astonishing  to  me,  and  I  took  the  opjwrtunity  of  dissenting 
very  strongly  against  such  a  compact  being  approved  of. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  compact  and  combination? 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  is  no  compact. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  this  man  is  off  then.     He  continues: 

I  feel  so  strongly  on  this  subject  that  I  am  taking  this  method  of  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  especially  and  the  wool  trade  gen- 
erally the  great  injustice  to  the  woolen  industry  mider  the  obnoxious  method 
of  coUectinfir  the  duty  on  wool. 
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Are  these  statements  true  or  not?     Do  you  want  to  answer  them? 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  regard  to  what? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say  are  those  statements  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  He  is  one  man  out  of  the  whole  lot  and  wants  the 
duty  on  wool  removed. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  does  he  want  it  removed  for? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  another  question  on  another  subject 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  hold  myself  responsible  for  that  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  and  he  might  not  want  to  hold  himself  re- 
sponsible for  you. 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  would  seem  so  from  the  letter. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.    How  much  does 
a  weaver  get  here  in  this  country  a  week? 
>y     Mr.  Whttman.  Thev  vary  from  $8  to  $13. 

Mr.  Ci^ark.  Would  %^  be  an  average  price? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  $9  to-day  would  be  rather  a  low  price. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  would  you  say  would  be  a  fair  average  price 
to-day? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  it  varies  in  each  branch  of  the  industry.  It 
is  hard  to  malce  an  average.  There  are  different  methods  of  weaving 
and  different  kinds  of  weaving,  which  makes  it  hard  to  answer  a 
question  like  that,  but  I  would  say  on  an  average  a  weaver  ought  to 
earn  $10  a  week. 

Mr.  CiJiRK.  How  much  should  an  English  weaver  earn? 

Mr.  Whitman.  They  should  earn  less  than  half. 

]Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  proportion  is  $6  for  an  English 
weaver  and  $9  for  an  American  weaver? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  not  this  true,  also,  that  the  Englishman  produces 
1,100  yards  a  week  and  the  American  will  produce  2,100  a  week? 

Mr.  Whitman.  With  the  same  machinery? 

Mr.  Clark.  Off  the  same  machine. 

]\fr.  Whitman.  That  is  absolutely  false. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  can  not  be,  either. 

Mr.  Whitman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  man  who  wrote  this  letter  did  not  know  what 
he  was  talking  about? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  lives  in  Boston,  and  therefore  oiight  to  know. 
[Laughter.]  I  will  give  you  his  name.  It  is  W.  L.  Grossman,  and 
he  lives  at  67  Dover  street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  never  heard  of  him. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  another  question 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  does  not  exist,  but  I 
never  heard  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  been  busy  making  tariff  schedules  ever  since 
you  were  a  boy? 

Mr.  Whitbian.  Well,  no;  not  quite  so  long  as  that.  I  am  a  good 
deal  older  man  than  you  think  I  am. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  must  be,  surely.  You  began  in  1867,  to  be  definite 
about  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  manufacture;  yes,  sir. 


~-:"l-'.i 
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with,  and  I  have  been  present  at  the  making  of  a  couple.    When  tliey 

§ot  up  the  so-called  "  Wilson-Gorman  "  bul  and  sent  it  over  to  the 
»enate  it  was  cut  and  carved  beyond  recognition.  You  took  a  hand 
in  that  performance,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  took  a  hand  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  that  bill,  and  a  very  prominent  position.  The  chairman  was  jklr. 
AVilson,  and  I  do  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Breckinridge  the  credit  of  say- 
ing that  I  never  received  more  courteous  attention  nor  greater  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  any  committee  in  my  life  than  I  received 
at  their  hands. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  were  the  very  flower  of  courtesy,  those  two  gen- 
tlemen. I  want  to  ask  you  another  question;  you  never  answered 
that  one. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Never  what  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  answered  the  one  I  asked  you — if  you  had 
any  hand  in  cutting  and  carving  the  Wilson  bill  when  it  got  to  the 
Senate  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  did  not  do  any  cutting  and  carving.  As  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  industry,  I  naturally  appeared  before  the  committee 
and  made  such  representations  to  them  as  I  thought  were  right  and 
proper. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  that. 

llr.  Whitman.  That  is  what  I  did. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  furnish  the  knives  for  the  fellows  who  did  the 
cutting  and  carving? 

Mr.  Whit3Ian.  I  never  furnished  any  Member  of  Congress  with 
anvthing  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  you  whether  or  not  you  bribed  any- 
body. I  did  not  suppose  anybody  around  here  could  be  bribed.  I 
was  asking  you  whether  you  furnished — I  called  it  "  knives  " — if  you 
furnished  the  means  by  which  those  men  did  cut  it  and  carve  it? 
Did  you  make  the  suggestions? 

Mr,  Whitman.  I  do  not  remember ;  I  undoubtedly  made  some. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  added  six  or  seven  hundred  amendments  and 
sent  it  back  to  the  House.  But  let  us  get  to  the  Dingley  bill.  In  the 
spring  of  1897  the  House  prepared  the  Dingley  bill,  and  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  we  got  through  with  it  in  about  two  weeks  when  it  got 
into  the  House.  It  was  sent  over  to  the  Senate  and  it  was  cut  and 
carved  in  the  Senate,  and  they  sent  it  back  to  the  House  with  six  or 
seven  or  eight  hundred  amendments  attached  to  it.  Did  you  make 
these  wool  schedules  in  the  Dingley  bill  in  the  Senate  or  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Nothing  in  the  world  ? 

Mr.  WnrrMAN.  Practically  nothing.  I  do  not  think  I  was  in 
Washington  during  that  season  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  C^RK.  Did  Mr.  North  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think,  Mr.  North,  the  secretary  of  tlie  association, 
made  such  representations  to  the  committee  as  he  "thought  proper.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  what  he  did  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  North  had  been  one  of  your  employees,  had  he  not  ? 

Mr.  WnrrMAN.  No ;  not  my  employee. 

Mr.  Clark.  An  employee  of  the  Arlington  Mills? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Never. 

Mr.  Clark.  An  employee  of  this  Wool  Growers'  Association? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  He  was  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Clark.  By  what  kind  of  a  process  did  he  get  inside  that  com- 
mittee room  over  in  the  Senate  to  stay  there  all  the  time  while  that 
y  bill  was  overhauled  in  the  Senate? 
^       Mr.  Whttman.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  not  induct  him  in  there? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  had  no  hand  in  getting  him  in  there? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  carried  on  an  elaborate  correspondence  with  him, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  carried  on  a  correspondence,  but  it  was  not 
elaborate. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  he  gave  you  information  from  day  to  day  as  to 
what  the  Senate  committee  was  doingj? 

Mr.  Whitman.  He  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  pointed  you  out  a  person  who  would  give  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Whitman.  \o;  when  he  was  invited  to  give  information  he 
wrote  me  and  asked  my  consent  to  go.  I  want  to  do  Mr-  North  jus- 
tice. I  said :  "  I  hate  to  have  you  go.  I  am  not  well ;  I  may  not  be 
able  to  do  anything  myself,"  and  he  said,  "  It  must  be  understood 
that  I  will  not  be  at  liberty  to  impart  any  information  that  I  may 
secure  from  that  committee,    and  he  has  faithfully  carried  it  out 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  how  he  got  in  there? 

Mr.  Whitman.  'N^o. 

Mr.  Ctjvrk.  You  did  not  have  any  information? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  did  not.    I  know  that  he  was  asked  to  go. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Government  paid  him  a 
salary? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  after  it  was  all  over,  did  you 
make  him  a  present  of  $5,000  for  the  services  rendered? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  for  that  service. 

Mr.  Clark.  For  any  service? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  man  had  been  working  for  a  small  salary, 
and  we  thought  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  larger  one,  and  we  gave  him 
$5,000  to  make  up  for  arrears,  just  as  I  would  do  for  any  faithful 
servant  of  mine,  or  any  company  with  which  I  am  connected.  There 
was  nothing  to  it  at  all.  Those  letters  that  you  have  got  copies  of 
there,  the  man  who  is  the  father  of  that  paper  was  charged — brought 
y  a  suit  for  libel  against  a  certain  man  in  Massachusetts.  On  the  trial  I 
V  was  called  in  as  a  witness,  and  I  was  cross-examined  by  Moorfield 
Storey,  and  Moorfield  Storejr  got  the  court  to  order  that  I  surrender 
to  the  court  for  this  man's  inspection  my  entire  private  correspond- 
ence, embracing  correspondence  with  every  member  that  I  have  rela- 
tions with,  private  and  public,  and  those  have  been  stolen  and  pub- 
lished here  and  distributed  anonymously,  one  of  the  meanest,  and  I 
characterize  it  before  you — I  did  not  know  this  was  coming  up— as 
one  of  the  meanest,  dirtiest  tricks  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  give  you  the  man's  name,  and  the  reporter  will 
take  it  down.     It  is  Frank  P. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Bennett,  Frank  P.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Clark.  Frank  P.  Bennett,  of  the  Frank  P.  Bennett  Company 
(Incorporated),  publishers,  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporters, 
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New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  London,  San 
Francisco;  Boston  office,  530  Atlantic  avenue. 

Mr.  FoRDNEr.  Do  you  say  those  letters  were  stoleni 

Mr.  Whitman.  Copies  were. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  were  a  published  record,  I  understood  you  to 
say,  produced  in  court? 

Mr.  Whitman.  My  books  were,  and  these  were  extracted  from 
them. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  were  stolen ;  that  is,  a  part  of  the  evidence  was 
stolen? 

ilr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

A  Member.  There  is  more  than  one  Hearst  in  the  country,  is  there 
not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Let  us  not  go  into  the  Hearst  case.  That  is  enough  to 
occupy  our  time  for  the  rest  of  the  winter.  You  did  make  Mr.  North 
a  present  of  $5,000  for  the  service  rendered  before  that  committee? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  make  any  other  of  your  employees  a 
present  of  $5,000  for  any  services  they  rendered  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  never  had  but  one  employee  of  his  kind.  For 
a  great  many  years,  up  to  that  time,  we  had  never  had  but  two  sec- 
retaries. One  was  North ;  John  L.  Hayes,  who  used  to  appear  before 
your  committees,  and  then  Mr.  North. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  did  manage  to  get  these  schedules  the  way  you 
wanted  them,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  They  were  not  framed  the  way  I  wanted  them. 
•     Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  ever  give  Hayes  a  present  of  $5,000? 
^      Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  made  him  a  present  of  $5,000? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  know  the  sum,  but  we  have  made  him 
presents. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  the  tariff  on  wool  tops  higher  than  it  is  on  woolen 
yams,  or  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is. 

Mr.  Clark.  Were  you  not  the  means  of  getting  that  fixed  up? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  was  not.    It  was  fixed  m  the  McKinley  law. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think  it  was  an  outrage? 

Mr.  Whitman.  "No. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  first  step,  as  I  understand  it,  in  the  woolen  manu- 
facture, is  to  take  the  wool  and  scour  it,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  the  first. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  that  not  the  first  step  in  manufacturing  wool  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  first  step,  then  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  There  are  so  many  that  I  should  say  the  first  step 
was  sorting  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  what? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Then  the  scouring. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  the  scouring.  When  you  get  it  scoured,  the  next 
btep  is  combing  it ;  that  makes  the  top,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Are  you  directing  your  question  with  reference  to 

tops? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  directing  my  question  to  find  out,  if  possible,  how 
it  happens  that  toM  have  a  higher  tariff  than  yarn. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Will  you  allow  me  to  give  you  the  history  of  that? 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  cai-e  anything  about  the  history  of  it,  if  you 
will  answer  my  question  plainly. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  will  do  it;  but  may  I  do  it  in  my  own  way? 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  want  to  give  the  whole  process,  I  do  not  care,  if 
the  chairman  does  not  get  you.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  be  a  little  tired  myself. 

Mr.  Cr.ARK.  I  know ;  but  vou  came  here  of  vour  own  motion. 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  I  was  invited  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  was  trying  to  find  out — ^you  can  state  it  briefly 
or  elaborately — spinning  is  a  subsequent  performance  to  getting  up 
these  tops,  is  it  not  ?  I  do  not  care  what  you  call  it  Tops  come  be- 
fore yarn,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  yam  is  a  more  thoroughly  manufactured  article— 
if  you  can  use  that  expression — than  tops. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Further  advanced. 

Mr.  Clark.  Further  advanced.  That  is  technical.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Your  question,  if  I  understand  it  aright,  was 
directed  to  find  out  how  tops  came  to  be  dutiable  under  that  Now 
you  are  doing  all  the  talking. 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  want  you  to  talk,  but  I  want  you  to  talk  straight 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  never  do  anything  different,  and  if  you  will  keep 
quiet  I  will  try  to  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  well,  I  will  keep  quiet  if  you  will  tell  me  what  I 
want  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  Let  him  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Whitman.  In  1888,  before  the  passaj^e  of  the  McKinley  law, 
^/  Mr.  George  William  Bond,  of  Boston,  conceived  the  idea  of  brmging 
in  tops  as  scoured  wool,  and  he  brought  a  sample  lot  over  and  entei'ed 
them  at  the  custom  house,  and  the  cutoms  appraisers  thought  that 
they  should  not  be  dutiable  as  scoured  wool.  I  remember  that  as 
one  of  the  manufacturers  I  was  called  upon  to  state,  in  my  judgment, 
under  what  paragraph  in  the  law  at  that  time  tops  should  be  admit- 
ted. I  wrote  a  careful  statement  and  claimed  that  tops  could  not 
be  regarded  as  anything  else  than  a  manufacture  of  wool.  The  Treas- 
ury Department,  however,  did  not  agree  with  me  and  decided  that 
tops  were  scoured  wool,  but  other  than  in  ordinary  condition  and 
therefore  subject  to  double  duty.  When  the  McKinley  bill  was 
framed,  in  some  way  or  another  that  clause,  which  is  somewhat  simi- 
^  lar  to  the  clause  to  which  you  refer,  came  in.  I  do  not  remember 
how  .it  was  done.  That  was  long  before  I  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  starting  what  is  called  the  making  of  tops.  In  1894  I  went  to 
Europe  and  I  conceived  the  idea  of  going  into  this  particular  busi- 
ness. In  1896,  when  the  Dingley  law  was  under  consideration,  I  was 
at  home,  and  they  simply  copied  that  law  from  the  old  law,  althon«rh, 
by  letter,  I  had  protested  against  it,  and  I  offer  here  in  this  schedule 
to  reduce  the  duties  on  tops,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact  nearly  all 
the  tops  made  in  the  United  States  are  consumed  by  the  people  who 
make  them.  It  is  a  preliminary  branch  of  the  industry.  In  starting 
this  factoi-y  my  idea  was  to  learn  how  to  manufacture  tops  out  of 
various  kinds  of  wool  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  You  asked  a  little 
while  ago,  one  of  you  gentlemen,  what  a  top  was.  [Exhibiting  sev- 
eral samples.]     There  is  a  top  which  is  made  out  of  Tartary  wool. 
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This  is  only  a  part  of  it  It  goes  through  a  great  variety  of  opera- 
tions, such  as  sorting,  washing,  drying,  carding,  bill  boxing,  combing, 
and  back  washing,  and  several  other  operations;  and  it  requires  a 
very  large  part  of  your  capital  to  carry  on  the  industry  of  spinning 
yams. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  say  that  you  are  willing,  or  were  willing,  to 
have  tops  put  below  yarns  in  this  tariff  schedule? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  should  protest  against  tops  being  put  anywhere 
that  would  induce  their  importation  into  this  country,  because  they 
would  stand  well. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  reason  of  that  is  that  the  Arlington  Mills  make 
a  very  large  proportion  of  all  the  tops  used  in  America,  is  it  not? 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  it  is  an  insignificant  amount. 

Mr.  Clark.  A  large  part  of  its  business  is  the  making  of  tops? 

Mr.  Whitman.  And  selling  them? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no;  we  are  selling  almost  nothing. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  make  the  tops  you  use  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  then  some? 

Mr.  Whitman.  We  sell  a  very  few. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  sell  a  great  many? 

Mr.  Whitman,  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  not  think,  now,  as  a  logician  or  a  mathema- 
tician or  a  manufacturer,  that  yarns  being  a  more  advanced  manu- 
facture than  tops,  the  higher  tariff  ought  to  be  on  yarns  instead  of 
tops? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  I  do  not  think  so  for  this  reason :  That  it  is 
utter  nonsense  to  attempt  to  bring  in  wool  in  this  condition.  Woolen 
things  fluctuate  to  such  a  great  extent  in  the  business  that  you  have  to 
have  some  kind  of  a  safeguard,  and  I  would  not  say  it  could  not  be 
a  little  less,  but  what  is  the  good  ?     No  one  wants  to  import  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  no  oi:ie  in  the  business.  They  want  to  make 
them  themselves. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  just  one  more  question.  You 
say  you  entered  the  company  in  1867.  In  what  capacity  did  you 
enter  the  company  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  was  made  treasurer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Did  you  at  that  time  own  any  stock? 

Mr.  Whit^ian.  No. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  were  a  salaried  employee? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  was  a  salaried  employee. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  resigned  after  six  months,  or  after  two  years, 
rather,  and  stayed  away  six  months? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  then  came  back  and  took  charge  again  in  the  same 
capacitv? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Are  you  still  treasurer? 

Mr.  Whitman,  if o  ;  I  am  president  now. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  owned  none  of  the  stock  at  that  time? 
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Mr.  Whitman.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  do  you  own  of  it  now  ?  What  are  your 
holdings  in  tlie  Arlin^on  mill? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  remember,  but  it  is  somewhere  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  shares. 
/        Mr.  Griggs.  Seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars! 
^         Mr.  Whitman.  Somewhere  less  than  a  million. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  at  par  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  No. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Is  that  the  sale  value  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  You  could  not  sell  it,  you  know,  except  in  small 
quantities. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  said  it  was  worth  $100 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  hate  to  have  all  this  go  before  the  public;  it  is  my 
private  business. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  will  not  insist  on  it.  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  my 
purpose. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  have  no  objection  to  you  gentlemen  knowing  any- 
thing, but  it  is  kind  of  hard  to  have  all  this  put  in  print. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Because  you  are  afraid  it  is  boasting?  It  is  not  boast- 
inff. 

Mr.  Whitman.  No;  but  one  does  not  like  to  have  his  private  busi- 
ness paraded  before  the  public. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  shall  not  do  it  if  you  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  want  to  make  it  in  such  a  form  that  it 
would  appear  that  I  was  unwilling  to  answer  any  question. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  want  to  show,  and  you  can 
answer  it  or  not,  as  you  please.  I  want  to  show,  if  possible,  that  a 
man  who  went  into  the  mill  as  a  treasurer  on  a  salary  in  1869,  prac- 
tically, is  now  at  the  head  of  the  four  large  mills,  and  one  oi  the 
largest  merchants  in  the  United  States,  made  out  of  that  manufactur- 
ing under  the  duties  imposed. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  have  not  made  your  money  out  of  the  business 
you  are  engaged  in  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  the  manufacturing  part. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  at  the  head  of  four  mills,  are  you  not! 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  are  not  at  the  head  of  four  stores? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  selling  house. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Of  the  selling  house  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  one  business.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have 
made  all  your  money  out  of  the  store? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Not  all,  but  the  greater  part.  It  is  a  sort  of  a 
shop ;  they  are  offices.  We  have  them  in  a  great  many  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  understand  that.  The  commercial  part  is  where  the 
money  is.  Would  you  mind  naming  the  other  large  companies  of 
which  you  are  president  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  They  are  cotton  mills. 

Mr.  Griggs.  All  cotton  mills? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Located  in  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Griggs.  Wlint  ib  the  capital  stock  of  the  three  combined? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Of  the  three  cotton  mills? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Five  millions. 

Mr.  Griogs.  What  is  the  business  worth;  what  is  the  property 
worth? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  it  is  worth  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Would  you  mind  telling  me  how  much  more? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Well,  of  course,  any  valuations  that  I  have  stated 
here  are  all  stated  upon  the  basis  of  the  business  going  prosi^erously. 
If  it  went  the  other  way,  you  know,  they  would  not  be  worth  as  much. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  going  prosperously,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Of  course,  the  last  year,  in  the  main,  the  last  fiscal 
year,  has  been  a  very  bad  year,  because  vcc  have  lost  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Everybody  has  had  a  bad  year  this  year. 

Mr.  Whitman.  AVe  have  to  provide  that  out  of  a  good  year. 

Mr.  Griggs.  AVhat  is  the  value  ? 

ilr.  Whitman.  Of  the  three  mills? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  think  they  are  worth,  perhaps,  $0,000,000. 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  three  mills  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Does  that  include  stock  and  everything? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Yes;  I  mean  the  value  of  the  stock. 

Mr.  Griggs.  And  the  accretions  of  which  you  spoke  this  after- 
noon? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Some. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  niuch  accretions? 

Mr.  Whitman.  That  is  not  very  large.  I  do  pot  think  I  can 
answer  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  capital  stock  did  you  i)ut  in  to  start  with 
in  these  mills? 

Mr.  Whitman.  It  was  all  paid  in  money. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Six  millions  of  dollars,  and  you  say  it  is  only  worth 
six  millions? 

Mr.  Whitman.  Five  millions  capital  stock.  If  it  is  worth  six, 
the  other  million  has  come  from  long  years  of  earnings. 

Mr.  Griggs.  You  say  you  have  not  made  any  money  out  of  these 
enterprises? 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Griggs.  How  much  stock  do  you  own  in  these  three  mills. 

Mr.  Whitman.  This  is  cotton  mills.  I  think  it  is  going  a  little 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  inciuiry. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  shall  not  insist  on  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  tell  my  associates'  busi- 
ness, you  know.  I  do  not  own  them  all.  It  is  practically  asking 
me  how  much  money  I  am  worth,  you  know,  which  I  do  not  think 
you  yourself  think  is  quite  proper. 

Mr.  Griggs.  From  your  statement  you  are  pretty  near  a  corpora- 
tion yourself. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Me? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitman.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Gbiogr.  I  shall  not  insi-t  on  it. 
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Exhibit  A. 

Imports  of  manufacture$  of  iDool  entered  for  coMumption,  fiscal  yearn  ending 

June  SO,  IHOS-ldOrt. 


Yonr. 


Wool  and  hair  advanced  in 
any  manner,  or  by  any  proc- 
ewjof  niannfarture,  beyond 
the  washed  or  sn'oured  con- 
dition, not  Hpecially  pro- 
vided  for: 
Vahied  not  over  40  cents 
per  pound— 

lhi« 

1907 


Rate  of  outy. 


Valued  over  40  ccnu  and  , 
not  over  70  eentw  per  | 
pound — 

1S98 1 

1907 

Valued  over  70  cents  per 
pound— 

1898 , 

1907 1 


Quantity 


Value. 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


Average. 


\ 


V&lne 
per 


Ad  valiv 
rem  r&te 


pound,    of  duty. 


I 


Total  advanced: 

18W 

1907 

RaffSf  wasten,  Khoddy,  noilg. 
etc.: 
Rags— 

1«9H 

18V» , 

1907 

Shoddy— 

1898 

1907 

MunKO— 

1898 

1898 

1907 , 

Noila- 

1M98 

1898 


33  ceuta  per  pound 

83  centfl  per  pound 

and  TiO  par  cent. 


44  cen  ts  per  pound 
44  cents  per  pound  I 
and  50  per  cent, ! 


44  cents  per  pound 

44  rents  per  pound 

and  66  per  cent. 


Ponnth. 

11 

3 


782 


S3 
1 


$6 
2 


fO.'/TS 
.338 


416 


436 

847 


1,229 
860 


418 
968 


837 

MM 


l'*ree 

1 0cent£  per  pound . 


996.194 
167.391 
1.M.291 


I 


48.276 
26,316 
46.464 


16  per  cent..  

lUcents(ierpound.| 


66 

1,801 
681 


1898 

1WI7 

Garneted     and     onrded  I 
wastes— 

1898 

Wastes,  burr.  .■♦lubbing, 
roving,  roping,  etc.— 

1898 

1898 

1907 

Wool  extracts,  yarn, 
thread,  and  all  other 
waste— 

1898 

1907 

Totals.  n»K*»,  noilH,  etc: 

1898 

1898 1 

1907 1 

Yams:  i 

Valued  not  over  40  cents 
per  pound— 

1898 1 

Valued  over  40  cents  per 
pound — 

1898...., 

Valued  at  not  more  than 
30  cents  per  pound — 
1898 


Free 

Carbonizti«1, 16  per 

cent. 
20ccnt.*<p«*r|Knind . 


14 

485 

36 


662         .632 


Per  ecni- 
166.66 
149.00 


132.69 


.969 
1.130 


15,7811 
16, 129 


.681 
1.130 


I 


.048 
.167 
.907 


14 


16  per  cent 


Free 

30  cen  ts  per  ()ound . 
do 


20cents  per  pound. 


Fi"e<> 

Dutiable. 
do... 


30  percent. 
40  [>ercent. 


1907 


27^  ceutji  per 
pound  and  40 
per  c'»»nt. 


364.866 
42,137 

72,668 
443,611 


6,698 


:J82,368 

669  i 
11,023 


46,306 

142. 130 

1.742,297 

1,173,362 

748.110 


72. 840 
73.712 

82 


80,631 
9.-283 

19.326 
175.335 


705 


131.468 

134 

6.243 


12,963 
61,134 

260,368 
,%1,585 
288, 180 


26,228 


.263 

.242 
.063 


1,892 

14.684 
88,722 


106 


I 


201 
3,027 


9,261  ; 
28,426  ' 


.221 
.220 

.266 
.396 


124 


344 

,200 

475 


,280 
430 


99.846 
136,698 


.:)85 


7,867         .360 


10,669  I        16,268         .662 


1,962 


22 


2,803        .267 


81  1      .267 


100.96 
98.^■7 


1K.96 
9a.  77 


619.8I 
31'.  67 


98.21 

16.  C« 
19U.00 


15.00 

76.21 

50.60 


15.00 


149.26 
57.73 


71.50 

46.60 


27.88 
47.06 


30.00 

40.00 

142.86 

143.06 
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hnporta  of  manufactures  of  wool  entered  for  consumption,  etc. — Continued. 


Year. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Quantity. 


Yarn»— Continued. 

Valoed  over  30  centff  per 
p«>iind — 
IR* 


1907 

Total  yarns: 

1S*< 

1907 

Blankets: 

Valued  not  over  ?J0  cents 
per  I oand — 

1K98 

Valued  over  80  cents  nnd 
not  over  40  cents  per 
ponnd— 

1898 

Valued  over  40  cents  per 
ponnd— 

1898 

More    than  3   yards    in 
leni^th — 
Valned    not  over  GO 
cents  per  pound— 

1898 

Valued   not  over   40 
cesits  per  pound— 
1898 


88^  cents  per 
pound  and  40 
per  cent. 


25  percent. 

30  percent. 
85  per  cent. 

40  percent. 


POttfUfM. 

149, 193 

164,856 

303,088 
164,438 


8 

8 

404 


1907 

Valued  over  40  cents 
and  not  over  50  cents 
per  ponnd — 

1898 


'22  ccn  t«  per  pound 
and  30  per  cent. 


1907 

Valued  over  GO  cents 
per  pound— 
18§8 


83  een  ts  per  pound 
and  36  per  cent. 


1907 

More    than    8  yards  in 
lenf^th— 
V^ued   not   over  40 
cents  per  pound— 
1898 


33  cen  I M  per  pound 
and  40  per  cent. 


1907 

Valued  over  40  cents 
and     not    over    70 
ceniM  per  pound— 
189H 


1907 

Valued  over  70  cents 
per  pound — 
1»98 


33  cents  per  pour. d 
and  50  percent. 


4  i  cen  tx  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 


44  ccntK  per  pound 
and  56  per  cent. 


1907 

Total  blankets: 

1H9R 

1W7 

Carpets: 

Aubusnon.     Axminster,  I 
moiiuotte,      and     che- 
nille—                             ' 
1898 i  40  per  cent 

)60  cents  per  square 
yard  and  40  per 
cent. 
Briiswlfi:  I 

\fm 1  40  per  cent 

[44  cen  ts  per  sq  nare  I 


1907 


i44centj 
yard 
cent. 


and  40  per 


18 

3.889 
1,116 

3,847 
472 

12,565 
28,210 

808 
142 

2,883 

.•»,918 

2,34) 

9,251 

20,771 
45.111 


Sq.  yd*. 
6,526 

9,4>»3 
21,135 

2.113 

18,072 
9,281 


Value. 


AveruffC. 


Duty  col- ,  [ 

lected.      Value    Ad  valo- 


I    per 
pound. 


180,006  I      $98,011 


157,858 
133,938 


1.115 
316 

1,871 
219 

%  117 
29,788 

257 
41 

1,602 
3,668 

2,674 

8,218 

16,882 
42,199 


18,966 

24.280 
48,147 

2.184 

14,178 
11,403 


119.978 
116,875 


1,924 
232 


2,069 

4,438 

2,502 

8,591 

15,9C2 
84,873 


7,586 
16,402 


90.597 


rem  rate 
of  duty. 


183,916  ,      116.844  i      .815 


8 

1 

1 

234 

82 

8 

8 

.621 

.816 


376 


.33:) 


.579 


444 


1,190         .287 
340  I       .'283 


486 
464 


7,^96 

.725 

21,205 

1.060 

:^ 

.318 

67 

.286 

.556 
.620 

1.140 

.  ooo 

.633 
.936 


2.910 

2.690 


31,940  ;    2.280 


874       1.080 


11,639 
8  645 


1.180 
1.230 


Percent. 
fl04.M 


87.26 

76.  fO 
87.26 


26.00 


80.00 


36.00 


40.(0 

106.72 
107.60 

102.86 
106.12 

86.50 
71.30 

163.82 
165. 42 

129.21 
120.98 

93.69 

104.66 

94.66 
82.64 


40.00 

68.44 

66.84 


40.00 

79.06 
76.81 
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Imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  entered  for  consumption,  etc. — Gontinoed. 


Year. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Quantity. 


I 


Average. 


Value.    ;°>!l?^'- 


Iccted. 


Ciirpets—Con  tin  lied . 

Woven  whole  for  rooms, 

and    oriental,    Berlin, 

Aubnmon.    Axmlnsler, 

and  similar  rugs— 

1898 


Value  !  Ad  valo- 

per    '  rem  rate 

pound,   of  duty. 


I 


1907 


DniggetJ!  and   bocklngH, 
prltitod,     colored,     or 
otherwise— 
1898 


40  per  cent 

!90  cents  per squHre  i 
yard  and  40  per  > 
cent.  I 


1907 


i 


30  per  cent 

22  centa  persquHrc 

yard  and  40  per   • 

cent. 


Pelt  oarpetings— 

189H I  50  per  cent. 

1907 

Saxony,     Wilton,     and  I 
Tournay  velvet—  | 

18W 40  percent. 

MX)   veuts    ftquare 
1907 I    yard  and  40 


IiX)   veuts    ftquare   1 
yard  and  40  per   [ 
cent. 
I  r 


Tapestry  briiwels.  printed 
on  the  warp  or  (»ther-  ) 
wi«e—  I 

1898 -28  cents    fu)uare  ' 

yard  and  40  per 

I  cent. 

1907 

Treble  injcrain,  S  ply,  and 
all  rhain  Venetian— 
1H9.S 024  per  cent 

1.'2   cents    square 
yard  and  40  per  i 
cent.  , 

Velvet  and  tapestry  vel-  I 
vet.[>rlnted  on  the  warp  j 
or  otherwise—  |  I 

1S9S 40  per  cent 

1 10    cent£    square  i 
1907 yard  and  40  per  ' 

I I  cent. 

Wool.  Dutch,  and  2-ply  I  i 

ingrain-  I  I 

1898 30  per  cent 


1907 


)18  cents  square 
yard  and  40  per 
cent. 


{ 


Sq.  yds. 

271,194 
927,457 


108 

3.629 
10,252 


36 
31 


6.240 

15.024 
31,7^^ 


165  I 
280 

4.239 

8.561 
23, 120 


3,680 

17,  (WO 
23,285 


$906,436   $122,574  I 

1.050.404    664.235  j  $3,870 
4,172.077  .  2.503,542  I  4.500 


2,303 

11,860 
1,784 


Mats,  rugs  for  floors, 
screens,  covers.  l)ed 
si(le<^.  hn.Ksoeks.  art 
»»qnares.  etc.,  not  spe- 
ciallv  provided  for — 
189H '  40  per  cent 

1907 tO  per  cent 

Of  wool,  or  in  part  of.  not  ' 
.speolullv provided  for — 
1898..' I  SOperrcnt 

1907 50  per  cent 

Total  carpet  and  carpeting."*:    I 

1898 398,071 

1907 1 1,076,241 

•Cloths: 

Valued  not  over  50  cents 
•per  pound — 


7,641 

166 

63 


531 

i3,a3i 

27.822 


62 

2,320 
7,321 


15 
102 


9.428 

26.230 
58,263 


150 
900 

2,953 

5,962 
19.036 


5,016 

25.618 
49,  .383 


1.380 

6,788 
1,719 


26,817 
398 
124 


712 
15,139 
51,690 


19 

1,726 
5,184 


7 
51 


3,771 

19.:)06 
42,840 


9G0 

4.268  : 
12,701  ! 


2,006 

17.315 
29,067 


414 

4.850 
1,009 


10,727 

199 

62 


214 

7,569 
25.845 


1,545,975  1      895,968 
4,420,145  I  2,660.817 


1898 

Valued  at  more  than  50 
cents  per  pound — 
1898 


Pounds. 
40  per  cent 1,037.108 


50  per  cent 1,352,526 


360,526 


1,017,781 


144,210 


606,866 


,576 

639 
714 


.408  I 
3.290 


1.510 


750 
840 


106         .909 


432       8.170 


.697 

.695 
.823 


1.360 

1.450 
2.120 


.  u99 

.672 
.996 


3.510 
2.400 
1.970 


LS40 
1.090 
L860 

8.880 
4.110 


.348 


.768 


Perc^Ttt 

$40.00 

63- M 
60.01 


30.00 

71.41 
TO  SI 


50.(J»> 
.V  00 


40.00 

74.37 
72.67 


(0  ^ 


4»^.'M 


S4..=tt 

71.59 
66  T2 


40.00 

67.59 
.V*i.86 


30.00 

71.45 
58.63 


40.00 

50.00 
50.00 


90.00 
50.00 
50.00 

57.97 

60.  ao 


40.00 
50.00 
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Imports  of  manufciciurea  of  toool  entered  for  consumption,  etc. — Continued. 


Tear. 


Clotlm— Continued. 

Valued  not  more  than  40 
cents  per  pound-- 
1898 


1907 

Yalaed  oyer  40  and  not 
orer  70  cents  por  pound — 


1907 

Valued  over  70  cents  per 
pound— 
1896 


1907 

Total  cloths: 

1898 

1107 

DresB  goods,   women's  and 
children's  coat  linings,  Ital- 
ian cloths,  etc: 
Under  law  of  1894— 
Valued  not  over  60 
cents  per  pound— 

1898 

Valued  over  50  cents— 

1896 

Cotton  warp»* 

Valued  not  over  16 

cents    per    square 

yard  and  not  over 

70  cents  per  pound— 

1896 


1907 

Yalued  over  16  cents 
per  square  yard  and 
above  70  cents  per 
square  yard— 

1896 


1907 

Valued  above  15  cents 
per  square  yard  and 
not  aoove  70  cents 
per  pound— 

1898 


1907 

Valued  above  15  cents 
per  square  yard  and 
above  70  cents  per 
pound— 

1898 


1907 

Weighing     over     4 
ounces  per  square 
yard- 
Valued  not  more 
than    40    cents 
per  pounds 


1907 

Valued  over  40 
and  not  over 
79  cents  per 
pound — 

1896 


1907 


Rate  of  duty. 


33  cents  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 


Quantity. 


44  centsper  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 


44  cents  per  pound 
and  5o  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 
60  per  cent. 


7  cents  per  square 
yard  and  60  per 
cent. 


7  cents  per  square 
yard  and  66  per 
cent. 


8  cents  per  square 
yard  and  60  per 
cent. 


8  cents  per  square 
yard  and  65  per 
cent. 


88  cents  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent 


44  cents  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 


PountU. 
22.885 

71,308 


428pl78 
295,787 

1,710,589 

4,799,022 

4.551,234 
5,168,097 


808,285 
1,897,789 


Sq.ydt. 
87819,569 


U,  128, 071 

205,142 
1,016.360 

868,253 
194,086 

1,810,490 
6,721,267 


Value. 


•8,602 
27,693 

258,608 
188,918 

1,868,340 

5,809,491 

3,603,700 
5,586,102 


138,699 
1.078,460 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


$11,802 
87,878 

815,197 
224,596 

1,777,474 

5,064,789 

2,757,548 
5,326,764 


68,479 
689,285 


478,858   604,296 

I 

I 
1,892,914  I  1,475,422 


29.276    80,462 


188,489        147,814 


Poundt. 
269 


11,202 
880 


60,843 


88,181 


280.421 


1,878,974 


105 


8,054 
255 


69,482 


82.093 


259,070 


1,296,387 


141 


8,059 
295 


Average. 


Value 

per 

pound. 


90.871 
.888 

.592 


1.090 

1.120 

.770 
1.060 


.484 
.772 


.124 
.125 

.148 
.186 

.167 
.171 

.214 
.204 


.890 


719 
,672 


Ad  valo- 
rem rate 
of  duty. 


Percent 
138.88 

134.97 


124.29 
118.89 

95.89 

94.82 

78.70 
98.86 


40.00 
60.00 


106.42 
106.99 

104.06 
106.87 

97.76 
96.87 

92.89 
94.19 


184.64 


111.9^ 
115.68 
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Imparta  of  mtmuf^otures  of  v)Ool  entered  for  coMumpHon,  etc — Continued. 


Tear. 


DreM  foods,  women's  and 
children's  coat  linings.  Ital- 
ian cloths,  etc.— Cont'd. 
Under  lawoflSM-Cont'd. 
Weighing     over     4 
ounces  per  square 
yard— Continued. 
Valued    over   70 
cents      per 
poand— 
1898 


1W7 

Total  ootton-warp 
dress  goods,  lin- 
ings, etc.,  square 
yards  and 
pounds— 

1898 

1907 

All  wool,   composed 
wholly  or  in    part  of 
wool- 
Valued  not  aboye  70 
cents  per  pound— 
1898 


1907 

Valued  above  70  cents 
per  pound— 
1896 


1907 

Weighing     over     4 
ounces  per  square 
yard- 
Valued  not  more 
than    40   cents 
per  pound— 


1907 

Valued  more  than 
40  cents  and  not 
over  70  cents 
perjMund- 


1907 

Valued  more  than 
70  cents  per 
pound- 

1898 


1907 

Total  "all-wool" 
dress  goods— 

1898 

1907 

Total  dren  goods,   linings, 
etc.— 

1398 

1907 

Fdts: 

fbr  printing  machines- 
Valued  at  more  than 
40  cents  per  pound— 

1896 r. 

Not  specially  provided 
for— 
Valued  less  than  tl.60 
perpound— 

VUued  oyer  iLfiO  per 
pound— 
1806 , 


Rata  of  dniy. 


44  cents  per  pound 
and  66  per  cent 


11  cents  square 
yard  and  60  per 
cent. 


11  cents  square 
yard  and  56  per 
cent. 


88  centsper  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 


44cent8i>er  pound 
and  50  per  cent 


44  cents  per  pound 
and  55  per  cent. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
61  359 

9,709 


Value. 


$57,872 
11,868 


1,078,706 

82,299 

4,878,827 

18*124,900 


4,723 
1 


702,201 
262,643 

1,909,220 
2.881,027 


2,122,092 
2,950,121 


178,821 
6,666 

1,161,877 
4,109,810 


86  per  cent, 


46  per  cent. 


60  per  cent 


18,764 


8,630 


188 


1,420 
2 


478,689 
162,760 

1,871,466 
2,297,822 


8,676,121 
6,676,462 


6,796,213 
9,626,678 


6.216 

8,929 
246 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


•64,152 
10,619 


1.609.276 
2,959,030 


204,768 

6^831 

1,160,928 

4,258,860 


2,269 
1 

674,638 
192,499 

1,869.862 
2,811,454 


8,820,962 
6,764,645 


6,830,288 
9,723,675 


2,876 


1,768 


Value 

per 

pound. 


$1,120 
1.170 


.161 
.203 
.236 
.227 


.301 
1.600 

.628 
.644 

.960 
.966 


.697 


1.060 


1.780 


Adyalo- 
rem  ZBt« 
of  duty. 


$94.96 

92.61 


71.12 
100.  SO 


iia.14 

104.19 
101.61 
103.82 


159.76 
70.60 

120.06 
lift.  27 

99.99 
100.69 


108.91 
102.86 


91.98 
102.07 


86.00 


45.00 


60lQO 
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Import$  of  manufiictures  of  v)Ool  entered  for  conBumpiUm,  etc — Ck>ntlnued. 


Year. 


Fel  ts-'Continaed . 
FeltB  not  woven — 
1898 


Total  1888  (sundry) 
1907 


Flanneh: 

Flannels  for  underwear- 
Valued  not  over  80 
cents  per  pound— 

1888 

Valued  over  40  cents 
per  pound' 

Val  ued  not  more  than 
40  cents  per  pound— 
1888 


1907 : 

Valued  over  40  cents 
and    not    over   60 
cents  per  pound— 
1898 


1907 

Valued  more  than  60 
cents  and  not  more 
than  70  cents  per 
pound — 

1898 


1907 

Valued  over  70  cents 
per  pound— 
1898 


1907 

Weighing      over     4 
ounces  per  square 
yard- 
Valued    over   60 
cents      per 
pound — 

1808 

Valued  over  60 
cents  and  not 
over  70  cents 
perround- 


1907 

Valued    over    70 
cents      per 
pound— 
1888 


1907 

Total  flannels  (pounds  and 
square  yards) : 

1898 

1907 

Knit  fabrics,  and  all  fabrics 

made  on  knittlngmachlnes, 

etc  (not  wearing  apparel): 

Valued  at  not  more  than 

40  cents  per  pound— 

1898 

1898 


1907 

Valued  more  than  40centB 
pcrpound— 


Rate  of  duty. 


44  cen  ts  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 


44  cen  taper  pound 
and  60  percent. 


26  per  cent. 


86  per  cent. 


22  cents  per  pou nd 
and  SO  per  cent. 


SScentRperpound 
and  85  percent. 


1 1  cen  ts persquare 
and  60  per  cent. 


11  cen  tspersquare 
and  So  percent. 


60  percent. 


44cent8perpound 
and  50  percent. 


44cent8perpound 
and  6o  per  cent. 


Quantity. 


Found». 
29.066 

46,588 
91,118 


35  per  cent 

SScentsperpound 
and  50  percent. 


40  per  cent. 


120 

18,187 

328 
124 

239 
257 


Sq.  y<U. 
483 

660 


2,247 
17,234 


6,168 


Pounds. 
1.009 

7,606 


13,586 
58,475 


114,579 


1,900 


Value. 


186,762 

49, 151 
111,406 


8,070 

90 
24 

112 

128 


298 
111 

499 

6,039 


8,979 

566 

4,856 

14,787 
49,890 


28,373 
84,156 


87,487 


1,052 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


134,841 

89,607 
106,935 


8 

2,625 

98 
84 

118 
180 


202 
117 

522 
5,217 


1,990 

722 
5,481 

14,064 
53.169 


20,567 
60,548 


18,108 


418 


Average. 


Value 

per 
pound. 


Ad  valo- 
rem rate 
of  duty. 


$1,280 

1.060 
1.220 


.276 

.444 

.279 
.194 

.469 
.489 

.618 
.198 

.222 
.350 


.722 

.550 
.580 

1.080 
.853 


.827 


364 


.648 


Percent. 
94.88 

80.58 
96.98 


25.00 

35.00 

108.96 
143.67 

106.42 
101.26 

67.79 
105.49 

104.61 
86.89 


60.00 

129.99 
125.80 

95.57 
106.57 


72.46 
105.94 


15.00 


141.00 


40.00 
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Imports  of  tnanufaciures  of  u>ool  entered  for  oontumptUm,  etc — Continued. 


Year. 


Knit  fabrics,  and  all  fabrics 
made  on  knlttingmachlncs, 
etc.  (not  wearing  apparel )— 
Continued. 
Over  40  and  not  over  70 
cents  per  pound— 
18W 


Rate  of  duty. 


1907 

Valued  above  70centsper  ' 

pound—  i 

1896 ' 


44  cents  per  pound 
and  50  per  cent. 


1907 

Total  knit  fabrics  (not  wear* 
ing  apparel): 

1907*!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!" 

Plushes  and  other  pile  fn  brics: 
Valued  over  60  cents  per 
pound— 

1898 

Valued  at  not  over  40 
cents  per  pound— 
1898 


44  cents  per  pound 
and  55  percent. 


50  percent. 


1907 

Valued  over  40  and 
over     70     cents 
pound — 

1898 


33  cents  per  pound 
and  50  per  cent. 


not 
per 


1907 

Valued  over  70  cents  per 
pound— 
1898 


44  cents  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 


1907 

Total  plushes: 

1898 

1907 

Clothing,   ready-made,    and 
articles  of  wearing  appHrel, 
wholly  or  partly  manufac- 
tured: 
Cloaks,  dolmans,  etc.— 

1898 

1898 


44  cents  per  pound 
and  55  per  cent. 


1907 

Hats  of  wool- 
Valued  not  more  than 
SO  cents  per  pound— 

1898 

Valued  more  than  40 
cents  per  pound— 

1898 

1898 


1907 

Knit  wearing  apparel— 

1898 

Knitted  articles— 

1898 


or 


1907 

Shawls,    woolen 
worpted— 
Valued  at  not  over  40 
cents  per  pound— 

1898 

Valued  over  40  cents 
per  pound — 

1898 

Knitted  or  woven— 
1898 


1907 


60  per  cent 

44  cen  taper  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 


25  percent. 


35  per  cent 

44  cents  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 


50  per  cent. 


44  cents  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 


86  per  cent. 


40  percent. 


44cent8  per  pound 
and  60  per  cent. 


Quantity. 


Poundt. 

714 

846 


2,844 
8,989 


120,087 
9,788 


5,410 

858 

89 

1,118 
2,108 

6.443 

16,574 

13,824 
18,766 


13,836 
65,491 

680 


8,879 
1,205 

9.617 


195,391 
451,380 

1,236 

10,478 
25,955 
47,824 


Value. 


$896 
589 

2,842 
9,677 


41,706 
10,216 


6,085 

89 
82 

681 
1,434 

7,681 

18,088 

13,486 
19,549 


11,968 
55,086 

141,741 


161 

2,766 
4,084 

15,900 

126,889 

262,482 

617,270 


418 

9,681 
28,922 
61,284 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


1612 
642 

2,814 
9,255 


16,841 
9.898 


2,618 

168 
45 

880 
1,642 

7,060 

17,287 

10.560 
18,926 


5.979 
89,106 

113,861 


40 

968 
2,979 

18,771 

63,194 

265,464 

568,909 


146 

8,852 
28,709 
87,818 


Ayersfe. 


Value 

per 
pound. 


$0,563 
.637 

1.070 


.847 
1.040 


.081 

.249 
.889 

.613 


1.190 

1.090 

1.010 
1.040 


8.960 
2.160 

.804 


.713 
8.390 

1.650 


1.450 
1.370 

.888 

.919 
1.110 
L280 


Ad  valo- 
rem rste 
of  duty. 


129.52 
119.06 


99.03 

95.67 


40.  &} 
96.89 


60.00 

182.74 
141.78 

121.91 
114.  S7 

91.91 

96.38 

78.38 
96.81 


60.00 
71.06 

sa82 


25w00 

85.00 
72.94 

86.61 

saoo 

90.44 
92.17 


35.00 

4a  00 
99.47 
0170 
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Imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  entered  for  consumption,  etc, — Coutlnued. 


Year. 


Rate  of  duty. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Clothing,    x^ftdy-made,   and 
nrticlesof  wearing  apparel, 
wholly  or  partly,  manufac- 
mred^-Contl  nued. 
Other  clothing,  ready- 
made  articles  of  wear- 
,  apparel,  etc.: 
Valued  leas  than  SI  .50 
per  pound — 

Valued   more  than 
$1.50  per  pound— 

1898 

1898 


n; 


1907 


Total  wearing  apparel: 

1898 

1907 

Webbings,  gorlngs,  suspend- 
ers, etc.: 

1898 

1896  •■ .................... 


45  percent. 


50  per  cent 

44  cen  t8  per  pound 
and  60  percent. 
do.... 


1907 

All  other  manufactures  of 
wool- 
Valued  not  over  50 
cents  per  pound— 

1898 

Valued  over  50  cents 
perpound- 

1898  y/^V,'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 


1907 

Valued  more  than  40 
and  not  more  than 
70  cents  per  pound— 

1898 


60  per  cent 

50  cen  ts  per  poun  d 
and  60  per  cent. 


40  percent. 


60  per  cent 

S3  cents  perpound 
and  50  percent. 


1907 

Valued  more  than  70 
cents  per  pounds 
1898 


1907 


Total  manufactures  of  wool 

1898 

1S98 


l.«98 
1907 


44  cents  per  pound 
and  50  per  cent. 
do 


and  55  per  cent. 
...do 


Duty  col- 
lected. 


Average. 


Value 

per 

pound. 


Pound$. 
6,749 

86,001 

4,244 
169,285 

18,108 
668,409 

883,812 

1,016,869 

967,622 

1,109,866 
1,852,564 

88,635 
197,974 

83,508 

5,219 

12,627 

28.712 

9,206 

28,562 
21,491 

26,921 
7,472 

31.183 

11,345 

85.648 

51,784 

87, 999 

21,388 

208,320 

281,586 

144,347 

259.564 

82,700 


6,564 
415,507 

778,468 


825,261 
1,532,872 


19,318 
160,537 

10.125 


8,682 


13.461 
10,828 

15,946 


63.576 
27,400 

246,633 


Free ' 2fi0.3ii8  

Dutiable 13,2:«,873  10,(ioO,324 


80.889 


3.090 
8. 360 

2.660 


1.980 


2.370 
2.400 

.321, 


.943 
.348 

.364 


.606 
.663 

1.360 
1.800 


Ad  valo 
rem  rate 
of  duty. 


rCT  CC7U. 

45.00 


60.00 
78.10 

76.69 


74.89 
82.74 


60.00 
81.09 

80.83 


40.00 


50.00 
144.91 

140.65 


122.77 
128.11 

87.56 
79.47 


71.12 


Free  and  dutiable  ,13.500.241  10,650,324 

' 122,357,206   19,992,026 


89. 42 


'Under  the  law  of  1894  ad  valorem  duties  only  were  assessed  and  quantities  were  not 
reported. 


Exhibit  B. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  PROTECTED  INDUSTRIES. 


It  IS  proclaimed  by  those  to  whom  the  coming  revision  of  the  tariff 
means  a  sharp  reduction  all  along  the  line  and  a  far  step  toward  free 
trade,  that  this  revision,  unlike  its  predecessor  of  1897,  will  be  under- 
taken in  the  especial  interest  of  the  ''  millions  of  consumers  "  among 
the  American  people,  and  not  at  all  in  the  interest  of  the  so-called 
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^^  protected  industries.''  Such  remarks  as  these  are  now  flying  thick 
and  fast  in  the  antiprotection  press ;  they  are  on  the  tongues  ox  those 
public  men  who  in  season  and  out  of  season  have  been  demanding  the 
overthrow  of  the  whole  protective  system.  This  hasty  differentiation 
of  the  80,000,000  inhabitente  of  continental  America  into  those  who 
are  consumers  and  are  many,  and  those  who  are  producers  in  pro- 
tected callings  and  are  alleged  to  be  relatively  few,  suggests  and  justi- 
fies a  little  sober  inquiry  into  what  is  really  signified^  the  two  con- 
trasted terms. 

First,  as  to  ^^  consumers ; "  are  we  not,  all  80,000,000  of  us,  con- 
sumers in  varying  character  or  degree?  We  all  require  and  consume 
food;  we  require  and  wear  clothmg;  we  are  all  dependent  on  the 
output  of  the  productive  industries  for  our  very  life  from  day  to 
day — for  our  sustenance  and  shelter.  Speaking  broadly,  there  is  no 
consuming  class  in  the  United  States  as  distinguishable  from  any 
other  class,  because  the  consuming  class  is  the  entire  nation. 

But  who,  then,  are  the  producers!  Why,  in  modem  America,  al- 
most evervbody  of  adult  age.  It  is  true  that  they  are  employed  in 
different  kinds  of  productive  energy,  and  that  the  product  of  many 
is  not  actual  material  or  merchandise  but  service.  Yet  in  the  essential 
simificance  of  the  word,  almost  all  are  producers,  or  active  con- 
tnbutors  to  the  comfort  and  progress  of  humanity.  There  are  and 
have  been  relatively  few  drones  in  our  industrial  democracy,  and 
tiiej  do  not  increase  in  normal  years — only  in  years  of  depression. 
This  little  anecdote  is  not  new,  but  apposite :  ^^  In  America  you  have 
no  leisure  class,"  triumphantly  declared  the  European,  arguing  for 
the  social  superiority  of  the  Old  World  over  the  New.  "AL,  but  we 
have,"  the  ouick-witted  American  girl  replied.  "  We  have  a  leisure 
class;  we  call  them  ^  tramps.' "  Here  certainlv  is  our  largest  and  our 
only  well-distinguished  class  of  consumers  who  are  not  also  in  some 
sense  producers. 

How  workers  are  classified. 

The  federal  enumeration  of  the  American  people  in  1900  stated 
thus  the  occupations  of  all  those  over  10  years  of  age  engaged  in  the 
great  national  industries: 

Agriculture 10, 381, 766 

Professional  service 1, 258, 538 

Domestic  and  personal  service 5,580,657 

Trade  and  transportation 4,766,964 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 7,085,300 

All  of  the  10,881,765  persons  engaged  in  agriculture  are  certainly 
producers  in  the  most  obvious  sense  of  the  word ;  so  are  the  7,085,309 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits — ^and  these  two 
great  divisions  together  represent  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  entire 
grand  army  of  American  workers.  But  who  shall  say  that  the  29,524 
architects,  designers,  and  draftsmen,  the  50,717  electricians,  and  the 
48,289  engineers  classified  as  engaged  in  professional  service  are  not 
as  genuinely  producers  as  those  engaged  in  manufacturing,  or  the 
2,629,262  persons  classified  as  laborers  and  the  1,560,721  classified  as 
servants  and  waiters  in  domestic  and  personal  service?  The  more 
closelv  one  studies  the  details  of  this  census  enumeration  the  more 
manifest  it  becomes  that  it  is  folly  and  worse  to  attempt  to  draw  a 
hard-and-fast  line  through  the  nation,  and  arbitrarily  split  up  the 
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whole  American  race  into  consumers  and  producers,  separate  in  char- 
acter and  antagonistic  in  interest.  Every  man  and  every  woman 
toiling^  with  hand  or  brain  for  daily  bread,  for  low  wa^  or  high 
wage,  is  a  producer,  a  distinct  unit  in  the  gi^ntic  industrial  madiin- 
ery  that  is  rolling  up  our  unparalleled  matmal  wealtiti. 

A  scheme  to  divide  and  conquer. 

It  has  long  been  a  favorite  expedient  of  those  who  sought  to  de- 
stroy the  protective  system  to  urge  that  a  very  great  majority  of  even 
those  workers  employed  in  productive  industries  were  engaged  in 
nonprotected  industries,  and  to  follow  this  up  with  the  further  asser- 
tion that  the  wa^es  in  the  nonprotected  inaustries  were  very  much 
higher  than  in  the  protected  industries — and,  ergo,  tliat  protection 
did  not  increase  wages  at  all.  The  carpenter,  the  plumber,  the  stone- 
mason, the  painter,  the  plasterer,  the  skilled  men  of  the  building 
trades  especially,  with  their  wages  of  three  or  four  dollars  a  day, 
have  been  cited  by  antiprotectionist  writers  and  speakers  in  exultant 
contrast  with  the  operatives  in  textile  mills  earning  from  one  te  two 
dollars.  The  railroad  engineer  or  conductor,  the  clerk  in  counting- 
room  or  bank  have  also  been  heralded  as  proof  of  the  fortunate  con- 
dition of  the  men  of  the  nonprotected  industries  as  compared  with 
the  wage-earners  of  those  industries  shielded  by  the  schedules  of  the 
tariflf. 

This  specious  reasoning  was  conspicuous  in  the  national  campaign 
of  1892,  when  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  thirty  years  the  pro- 
tective policy,  well  named  the  "American  system,"  was  overthrown 
by  a  popular  vote,  giving  ite  adversaries  not  only  the  Presidency,  but 
the  control  of  both  branches  of  Congress.  Doubtless  no  single  factor 
contributed  more  decisively  to  that  result  than  the  belief  which  itera- 
tion and  reiteration  had  finally — but  only  for  a  time — established, 
that  the  intereste  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  as  consumers,  were  an- 
tagonistic to  the  interests  of  the  employees  of  the  so-called  protected 
industries — ^the  direct  beneficiaries,  as  tiiey  were  described,  of  "  tariff 
spoliation."  This  delusion  was  the  costly  fruit  of  a  superficial,  not 
to  say  essentially  dishonest,  argument,  x  et,  short  lived  as  this  delu- 
sion proved,  there  are  now  signs  of  a  determined  effort  to  revive  it. 

WIuU  are  protected  and  unprotected  industries  f 

Once  more  emphasis  is  being  adroitly  laid  on  the  antagonistic  inter- 
ests of  the  so-called  unprotected,  and  the  protected,  inaustries.  The 
carpenter,  the  plumber,  the  mason,  the  painter,  the  bank  clerk,  the 
salesman,  the  bookkeeper,  the  railroad  trainman,  are  being  urged  to 
believe  that,  though  themselves  unprotected,  they  are  burdened  with 
the  weight  of  teriff  protection  to  the  workers  in  the  iron  and  steel 
mills,  the  textile  mills,  and  like  establishments.  This  is,  in  effect,  a 
shrewd  appeal  to  both  personal  selfishness  and  class  selfishness,  but  it 
appears  to  be  justified  m  the  eyes  of  those  who  employ  it  by  the  fact 
that  it  succeeded  once  and  the  nope  that  it  may  succeed  again  through 
dint  of  unchallenged  iteration  and  reiteration. 

Yet  of  all  economic  sophistries  this  is  the  most  hollow  and  gro- 
tesque when  exposed  to  sober  and  exact  analysis.  Every  one  of  these 
so-called  unprotected  industries  is  as  a  matter  of  fact  an  absolutely 
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protected  industry — ^protected  not,  indeed,  bjr  tariffs,  but  by  the  sheer 
conditions  of  its  existence  against  competition  from  abroad.  Take 
the  carpenter,  the  mason,  the  plumber,  the  painter.  They  are  abso- 
lutely protected,  geographically  protected,  by  the  fact  that  their 
craft  of  building  has  to  be  exercised  in  this  country,  and  that  the 
finished  product  of  their  skill  and  energy,  be  it  wooden  cottage  or 
lordly  hotel  or  lofty  warehouse,  can  not  be  imported  from  abroad, 
while  our  contract  labor  and  immigration  laws  and  the  rigid  precau- 
tions of  their  trades  unions  guard  them  against  an  excessive  influx 
of  cheap  wage- workers  from  Europe  or  Asia  to  compete  with  them 
man  against  man.  There  is  no  tariff  protection  for  the  building 
trades  oecause  the  building  trades  do  not  require  it.  They  are  far 
more  completely  and  effectively  protected  by  nature  than  they  could 
possibly  be  by  federal  statutes — absolutely  protected  by  the  fact 
that  a  finished  structure  with  its  foundations,  its  pipe  and  wire  con- 
nections, its  walls,  floors,  doors,  windows,  roof,  cornices,  and  chim- 
neys can  not  be  brought  across  thousands  of  miles  of  tossing  ocean 
in  the  hold  or  on  the  decks  of  a  ship,  and  laid  down  here  to  challenge 
their  wa^  scale  and  force  down  the  earnings  of  their  industry.  The 
workers  in  these  miscalled  "  unprotected  "  but  actually  and  absolutely 
protected  callings  are  themselves  as  secure  against  foreign  competi- 
tion as  are  the  dwellers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  a^inst  the  fire  of 
hostile  armor  clads  from  either  the  Atlantic  or  I*acific  Ocean. 

The  newspaper  an  absolutely  protected  industry. 

The  building  trades  are  only  one  example  of  the  geographically 
protected  and  therefore  the  absolutely  protected  industries  of  Amer- 
ica. The  newspapers  are  another  conspicuous  case — ^the  newspapers, 
so  many  of  which. fill  their  editorial  columns  week  after  week  with 
sneers  at  those  industries  that  are  "  sustained  "  by  the  "  favor  "  of 
the  Government.  A  daily  newspaper  is  like  a  house — it  can  not  be 
imported  complete.  It  must  be  manufactured — ^that  is,  edited,  set  up 
in  type,  and  printed — ^here  in  this  country,  or  it  would  not  be  a  news- 
paper. Editors,  reporters,  compositors,  stereotypers,  and  pressmen  are 
all  workers  in  a  geographically  protected,  an  absolutely  protected,  in- 
dustry, and  of  all  American  workers  they  have  the  least  right  and 
title  to  resist  an  effort  to  bestow  by  legislation  upon  fellow- workers 
a  moderate  degree  of  that  protection  which  in  full  and  absolute  meas- 
ure geography  has  imperatively  reserved  to  them. 

This  same  absolute  protection  shields  the  blacksmith  at  his  way- 
side forge,  the  lawyer  in  his  ofiice,  the  clerk  in  the  countingroom, 
the  civil  engineer,  the  mechanical  engineer,  the  electrician,  the  phy- 
sician. This  absolute  protection  covers  all  of  the  host  of  men  en- 
gaged in  America  in  the  vast,  complex  machinery  of  domestic  dis- 
tribution. Every  one  of  the  582,150  employees  on  the  194,262  mil^ 
of  railroad  in  the  United  States  is  as  completely  protected  against 
the  cheaply  paid  railroad  men  of  Europe  as  if  European  rai&oads 
did  not  exist.  He  is  protected  by  the  hard,  practical  lact  that  every 
ton  of  freight  or  every  passenger  moving  from  Boston  to  St  Louis 
or  from  Chicago  to  Oklahoma  must  move  over  the  line  of  an  Ameri- 
can railroad,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  service  this  service  of 
transportation  in  distribution  can  be  performed  by  no  other  workers 
than  those  living  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 
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The  same  principle  holds  true  as  to  transportation  by  water  be- 
tween one  American  port  and  another  on  river,  lake,  and  ocean — 
save  that  here  the  very  possibility  of  competition  from  foreign  ships 
and  foreign  seamen  has  been  vetoed  by  a  navigation  law  almost  as 
old  as  the  Republic.  Of  all  Americans  engaged  in  transportation 
the  only  men  protected  neither  by  geography  nor  by  legislatiqu  are 
the  ownei^  and  sailors  of  ships  carrying  over  seas — ^ana  it  is  a  pro- 
foundly significant  fact  that  this  solitary  example  of  an  American 
industry  that  is  actually  unprotected  has  been  virtually  destroyed. 

Bankers  an  absolutely  protected  class. 

Still  another  important  American  industry  which,  like  the  buijd- 
ing  trades,  the  newspapers,  and  domestic  transportation,  has  thus 
far  been  protected  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  the  banking  busi- 
ness. The  everyday  transactions  of  the  banks,  the  trust  companies, 
etc.,  must  be  conducted  in  the^  cities  and  towns  where  their  patrons 
dwell,  and  this  is  a  service  which,  as  a  rule,  can  not  possibly  oe  per- 
formed by  the  banking  and  trust  institutions  of  Europe,  operating 
on  a  lower  wage  scale  and  possessing  advantages  over  the  oanking 
and  trust  institutions  of  the  United  States  substantially  equivalent 
to  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  European  manufacturers  as  .against 
American  manufacturers. 

Within  a  few  months  it  has  been  reported  that  the  bankers  of  Berlin 
were  offering  to  make  a  regular  practice  of  handling  the  discounts  of 
certain  great  American  corporations  of  world-wide  fame.  If  this 
proposition  were  to  be  accepted,  and  this  business  transferred  from 
the  banks  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia — and  doubtless 
because  of  the  smaller  salaries  and  expenses  of  Berlin  the  service 
could  be  performed  more  cheaply  there  than  here — the  bankers'  call- 
ing in  America  would  cease  to  be  an  absolutely,  and  become  only  a 
partially,  protected  industry.  The  income  of  our  banks  would  be 
reduced  tm-ou^  the  consequent  lessening  of  the  volume  of  their 
transactions.  Their  profits  would  fall,  they  would  have  less  use  for 
their  clerks  and  other  employees,  and  less  money  to  pay  them,  and 
there  would  inevitably  have  to  be  a  reduction  of  salaries  all  around  or 
a  reduction  of  the  working  force — in  other  words,  the  banks  would  be 
affected  precisely  as  American  factories  are  when  a  cutting  down  of 
the  tarin  enables  foreign  factories,  through  a  lower  wage  scale,  to 
divert  the  patronage  of  profitable  customers. 

Mercliants  are  also  absolutely  protected. 

Far  more  numerous  than  the  banking  and  trust  companies  of  the 
country  are  the  mercantile  establishments,  wholesale  and  retail,  the 
stores  and  shops,  gieat  and  small,  through  which  the  diversified 
products  of  our  own  industries  and  our  imports  from  abroad  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  millions  of  individual  purchasers.  The  merchants 
who  own  and  conduct  these  establishments  and  their  bookkeepers, 
clerks,  salespeople,  and  employees  of  every  kind  are  also  engaged  in  a 
geographically  protected,  ana  therefore  an  absolutely  protected  in- 
dustry. Their  business  of  distribution,  of  handling  goods,  and  finally 
disposing  of  them  to  customers,  is  another  great  activity  which  must 
in  the  very  nature  of  things  be  conducted  here,  and  can  not  possibly 
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be  usurped  by  the  more  cheaply  paid  distributing  machin^y  of 
Europe. 

Direct  foreim  competition  is  something  from  which  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  these  mercantile  distributers  of  America  are  happily  and 
completely  free.  The  profits  of  the  merchants,  the  wages,  and  the 
standards  of  living  of  their  employees  are  not  immediately  affected 
by  this  competition  in  the  slightest  degree ;  they  never  need  to  take 
it  into  their  calculations.  These  merchants  and  their  employees  are 
fortunate,  indeed,  in  bein^  thus  absolutely  shielded  by  nature  and  by 
force  of  circumstance  against  the  fierce  pressure  which  forever  besets 
the  manufacturers  and  their  employees  m  the  partially  protected  in- 
dustries of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  strange,  cynical  selfishness 
which  moves  the  successful  banker  or  the  wealthy  merchant,  secure 
behind  his  barriers  of  absolute  protection,  to  be^udge  the  manufac- 
turer even  the  partial  protection  of  the  tariff — ^a  selfishness  in- 
stinctively recallmg  the  words  of  the  parable — ^^  For  unto  everyone 
that  hath  shaU  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance;  but  from  him 
that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even  that  which  he  hath." 

PartiaUy  or  legislatively  protected  industries. 

From  this  survey  of  the  geographically,  or  absolutely,  protected 
industries  of  the  United  States,  which  by  a  strange  contradiction 
have  been  miscalled  unprotected  industries,  let  us  turn  to  the  other 
class — ^to  the  industries  miscalled  protected^  but  which  are  only  par- 
tially protected,  not  by  the  imperative  conditions  of  nature  or  geog- 
raphy, but  by  the  imperfect  expedient  of  legislation.  These  are  the 
industries  the  service  or  product  of  which  can  be  performed  or 
created  in  Europe  or  in  some  other  continent,  and  transferred  to  this 
country  for  consumption  or  use.  A  block  of  dwellings  or  a  church  or 
a  schoolhouse  or  a  department  store  can  not  be  boduy  imported.  It 
must  be  constructed— or  manufactured— here,  by  American  workmen 
on  an  American  wage  scale  in  an  American  environment.  Hence  this 
industry,  as  has  been  shown,  is  absolutely  protected,  as  is  also  the 
other  and  still  greater  industry  of  domestic  transportation  and  com- 
mercial distribution. 

A  complete  factory  can  not  be  bodily  imported.  The  structure 
must  be  built  in  the  United  States.  The  very  building  of  it  here  at 
the  American  wage  rate  is  an  expensive  process,  but  a  necessary 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer.  The  absolutely  pro- 
tected American  carpenter,  mason,  painter,  plumber,  structural  steel 
worker,  all  labor  fewer  hours  than  foreign  workmen  do,  and  receive 
wages  double  or  triple  those  paid  abroad  to  workmen  of  like  trades 
engaged  in  the  construction  of  a  similar  foreign  factory.  As  a  result, 
by  way  of  example,  a  new  cotton  mill  in  Massadiusetts  is  found,  when 
completed,  to  have  cost  $22  per  spindle  capacity,  as  compared  with  $8 

Ser  spindle  for  a  cotton  mill  constructea  at  about  the  same  time  in 
rreat  Britain. 

Yet  this  American  cotton  mill,  a  product,  so  far  as  its  structure  is 
concerned,  of  the  absolutely  protected  building  trades,  must  compete 
in  actual  service  with  the  British  mill  constructed  at  far  lower  cost 
and  operated  at  a  far  lower  ran^  of  wages.  Geography  affords 
almost  no  protection  to  the  American  cotton  manufacturer  and  his 
operatives,  for  the  steamship  has  virtually  bridged  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
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SO  far  as  the  transportation  of  a  compact  commodity  of  relatively 
high  value  like  cotton  fabrics  is  concerned.  The  actual  freight 
charge  on  a  case  of  cotton  cloth  costing  $145  is  only  $5  from  Liver- 
pool to  Boston. 

Factors  m  -final  cost. 

The  product  of  this  European  cotton  mill,  so  easily  and  cheaply 
brought  here,  lies  side  by  side  with  the  product  of  the  American  mill 
on  the  shelves  or  counters  of  American  stores,  and  comes  into  imme- 
diate, direct  competition  with  the  output  of  American  industry.  Into 
the  cost  of  production  of  the  American  goods  have  entered  not  onlv 
the  higher  waives  of  the  American  operatives  who  have  produced 
them,  but  the  higher  fixed  charges  based  upon  the  larjger  amount  of 
capital  required  to  construct  the  mill  because  of  the  higher  wages  of 
the  workmen  of  the  building  trades,  who  are  absolutely  protected 
by  geography,  while  the  operatives  themselves  are  only  partially 
protected  by  tariflf  legislation. 

Moreover,  into  the  cost  of  the  American  fabrics  before  they  are  sold 
there  enters  the  cost  of  distribution,  often  burdensome  and  excessive. 
The  public,  if  it  is  displeased  with  the  price  of  a  given  commodity 
and  regards  it  as  unreasonably  high,  is  wont  to  complain  of  the  manu- 
facturer— ^and  the  public  is  habitually  encouraged  to  do  this  by  the 
partisans  of  free  trade.  Yet  the  manufacturer,  after  all,  has  only  im- 
perfect control  over  the  original  cost  of  production,  and  no  control 
at  aU  over  the  cost  of  distribution,  and  is  often  forced  by  this  cost 
of  distribution  to  receive  no  more  than  30  cents  for  an  article  that  is 
sold  finally  at  retail  for  50  cents — or,  in  other  words,  the  manufac- 
turer is  responsible  for  not  more  than  three-fifths  of  the  ultimate 
cost,  includmg  the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  charges  in  the  manu- 
facturing processes  and,  therefore,  has  good  reason  &t  belief  that  his 
services  and  the  services  of  his  employees  are  very  much  less  ade- 
quately compensated  than  the  service  of  the  distributer. 

TJie  tariff  but  partial  protection 

A  cotton  mill  has  been  taken  as  a  specific  illustration  of  the  par- 
tially, or  legislatively,  protected  industry,  but  a  woolen  or  worsted 
mill  would  serve  equally  well,  or  a  glass  factory,  or  pottery  works, 
or  a  silk  mill,  or  paper  mill,  or  cutlery  establishment—any  industry 
whose  product  can  be  displaced  in  the  domestic  market  by  the  prod- 
uct of  a  like  industry  imported  from  some  foreign  nation.  The  abso- 
lutely protected  industries,  already  described,  of  which  the  building 
trades  are  a  good  example,  need  no  legislative  protection  in  the  form 
of  a  tariff  and  are  given  none.  But  the  national  law-making  power 
does  endeavor  to  remedy  the  disadvantage  at  which  the  unprotected 
industries — ^the  industries  not  protected  by  geography  or  nature — 
stand  by  requiring  the  producers  of  similar  and  competing  foreign 
merchandise  to  pay  in  the  form  of  customs  duty  for  the  privilege  of 
entering  the  domc^ic  market  a  sufiicient  tax  to  equalize  conditions 
as  between  the  high-wage  American  and  the  low-wage  foreign  pro- 
ducer, and  to  give  the  American  approximately  an  even  chance  in 
competition.  This  is  the  general  aim  and  effect  of  the  protective  sys- 
tem, but  this  aim  in  practice  is  only  imperfectly  attained — and  this 
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is  what  is  meant  by  describing  these  legislatively  protected  industries 
as  only  partially  protected. 

For  only  seldom  does  the  tariff  give  absolute  protection  up  to  the 
point  of  prohibition,  of  complete  exclusion  of  the  competing  foreign 
merchandise.  It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  is  heard  of  the  "  Chinese 
wall,"  "prohibitory,"  "confiscatory"  tariff  from  foreign  manufac- 
turers and  their  agents  and  others  who  hate  and  woula  destroy  the 
entire  protective  system,  but  these  words  are  merely  fifi^res  of  speech. 
Neither  the  present  nor  any  other  tariff  we  have  ever  had  has  been  of 
a  "  prohibitory  "  character.  The  existing  Dingley  law  is  often  and 
inaccurately  described  as  "the  highest  tariff  we  have  ever  had" — 
as  a  second  "  tariff  of  abominations."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  imper- 
fect, so  partial  is  the  protection  which  this  same  Dingley  tariff  sives 
to  many  articles  in  many  industries  that  our  total  imports,  and  our 
imports  of  dutiable,  competing  merchandise,  have  been  very  heavy  in 
the  recent  years  of  prosperity,  and,  indeed,  have  attained  in  1906  and 
1907  to  record-breaking  proportions. 

Not  a  "  prohibitory  "  barrier. 

Here  are  the  records  of  increased  importations  between  1900  and 
1907  in  several  important  partially  protected  industries : 


Glaai  and  glus  ware 15, 087, 981 

Cotton  manufactures 41, 296, 239 

Ch  ina,  decorated 7, 1 76, 669 

Iron  and  steel 10,270,204 

Leather  manufacturefl 6, 778, 024 

Motals  and  composition 4, 791, 493 

Paper 8,796,645 

Silk  manufactures ■  30, 894, 873 

Wool  manufactures I  16, 164, 446 


1907. 


f7,696.6Sl 
78,704,636 
11.88S,€» 
29,972,626 
12,822,248 
10.825,446 
10,737,885 
88,668,2S1 
22,321,460 


Our  total  dutiable  imports  have  increased  from  $482,704,318  in 
1900  to  $790,391,664  in  1907.  This,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  the 
foreign  value  of  these  articles.  Add  the  total  duties  collected  on 
them,  or  $329,480,048  in  1907,  and  we  have  the  huge  aggregate  of 
$1,119,871,712  as  the  value  in  this  market  of  the  imported  dutiable 
merchandise  of  1907,  exclusive  of  ocean  freights  ana  other  costs  of 
importation.  Manifestly,  the  tariflf  under  which  this  huge  and  swell- 
ing volume  of  competing  foreign  merchandise  has  come  in  is  not  a 
"  prohibitory  "  tariflf,  and  the  protection  it  gives  is  only  partial  and 
imperfect.  Nor  is  it  a  "  Chinese  wall "  which  cheap-wase  foreign 
merchandise  so  easily  and  increasingly  overtops.  It  is  morougmy 
exact,  therefore,  to  describe  the  tariff-protected  industries  of  this 
country  as  partially  protected,  in  contrast  with  the  geographically  or 
absolutely  protected  industries. 

TJie  fatal  error  of  189^. 

No  statistician  can  fix  with  precision  the  number  or  proportion  of 
American  producers  or  workers  who  are  exposed  to  external  competi- 
tion and  are  directly,  though  only  partially,  protected  by  our  tariff 
laws.  But  it  is  certain  that  these  partially  protected  workers  com- 
prise a  very  large  division  of  our  entire  industrial  army — ^so  large  a 
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division  that  their  prosperity  and  the  continuance  of  their  wages  and 
employment  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  United  States. 
When  President  Cleveland,  through  his  celebrated  tariff-reform  mes- 
sage, to  quote  Senator  Vest,  ^^  challenged  the  protected  industries 
of  the  country  to  a  fight  of  extermination,''  the  chiefs  of  the  anti- 
protection  propaganda  affected  to  believe  that  these  tariff-protected 
industries,  with  ail  their  capital  and  workmen,  were  a  neMigible  Quan- 
tity in  American  production,  and  that  thej^  could  be  aestroyea  not 
only  not  to  the  disadvantage,  but  to  the  positive  advantage  of  Ameri- 
can trade  and  industry  in  general. 

This  was  a  fatal  miscalculation,  as  these  antiprotection  leaders  real- 
ized when  they  saw  their  party  organization  m  every  Northern  and 
Western  State  blasted  as  if  by  lightning  in  the  congressional  election 
of  1894.  That  overwhelming  defeat  on  the  single  issue  of  free  trade 
was  even  more  widespread  and  disastrous  than  the  defeat  which  Mr. 
Bryan  suffered  on  the  issue  of  free-silver  coinage  two  years  afterwards. 

For  Uie  foes  of  the  protective  policy  had  forgotten  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  economic  truths — the  close  interdependence  of  a  nation's 
industries.  No  one  industry  can  live  by  and  for  itself.  If  one  inter- 
est prospers^  its  good  fortune  surely,  though  indirectiy,  quickens  other 
interests.  If  one  is  hurt,  the  others  are  injured.  When  that  ^'  fight 
of  extermination  "  on  "  the  protected  industries  of  the  country ''  won 
full  sway,  those  partially  protected,  tariff-protected  industries  which 
were  the  target  of  assault  mevitablj  dragged  the  absolutely  protected 
industries  down  into  a  common  rum. 

Adversity  strikes  all  alike. 

Those  bankers  and  merchants  who  had  been  demanding  a  reduction 
of  the  duties  and  had  contributed  to  the  victory  of  "  tariff  reform  " 
in  1892,  immediately  found  themselves  the  unfortunate  victims  of 
their  own  unconscionable  selfishness  and  folly.  The  number  of  com- 
mercial failures  in  the  United  States  rose  to  the  unheard-of  fi^re  of 
15,242  in  1893,  and  for  this  and  the  three  succeeding  years  stood  at  by 
far  the  highest  average  ever  known  in  American  history.  Nor  were 
they  only  manufacturers  who  succumbed ;  banks  and  stores  were  over- 
whelmed in  the  common  disaster.  The  liabilities  of  the  commercial 
failures  of  1893  amounted  to  $346,779,839,  or  $5.23  per  capita  of  our 
entire  population. 

For  several  years  many  of  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  the  coun- 
try, believinff  themselves  absolutely  protected,  and  therefore  immune 
from  harm,  liad  been  urging  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  that  partially 
protected  manufacturing.  These  bankers  and  merchants  had  been 
able  more  and  more  to  command  the  cooperation  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  in  a  general  onslaught  on  the  protective  system.  The 
great  majoritv  of  all  American  men  of  business  doubtless  are  and 
always  have  been  firm  adherents  of  the  protective  tariff  principle. 
But  it  has  so  happened  that  very  many,  if  not  most,  of  those  business 
men  who,  as  large  and  constant  advertisers,  come  into  closest  contact 
with  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  cities  are  to  a  considerable  extent 
importers  or  sellers  of  foreign  goods.  These  foreign  ^oods  as  a  rule 
brin^  higher  prices  than  domestic  goods  of  the  same  kmd,  and  many 
merdiants  have  imagined  that  if  through  lower  customs  duties  the 
importation  and  sale  of  these  foreign  wares  could  be  increased,  there 
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would  be  a  corresponding  gain  in  the  profits  of  their  business.  This 
idea  has  been  and  is  naturally  impressed  by  these  merchants  on  the 
newspapers  that  are  largely  maintained  by  their  disbursements  in  the 
form  oi  advertising. 

When  "  clieap  "  goods  were  dear. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  now — the  fearful  disappointment  and  dis- 
aster that  came  upon  those  bankers  and  merchants  and  editors  who 
thus  helped  to  precipitate  upon  the  country  the  Gorman- Wilson  tariff 
of  1894.  One  such  chastening  experience  as  that  should  be  enough  to 
teach  a  broad  and  enduring  wisdom.  The  absolutely  protected  indus- 
tries whose  repi'esentatires  sought  to  deprive  the  partially^  protected 
industries  of  part  or  all  of  their  tariff  protection  forgot  their  depend- 
ence upon  these  partially  protected  inaustries  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  prosperity.  The  manufacturers  were  patrons  of  the  banks, 
and  these  manufacturers  and  their  thousands  of  workpeople  made  up 
in  our  great  industrial  States  the  principal  market  of  the  merchants 
and  storekeepers.  When  the  mills  and  factories  shut  down  through- 
out New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  of 
what  avail  was  it  that  the  storekeepers  could,  under  the  reduced  tariff, 
buy  more  and  cheaper  foreign  goods?  Their  market  was  gone;  idle 
men  and  women  could  not  buy ;  even  the  cheapest  goods  proved  to  be 
too  dear  for  those  who  had  no  monev  in  their  pockets. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  publishes  graphic  compara- 
tive records  of  the  average  wages  per  hour  in  the  chief  productive 
industries  year  by  year.  This  record  covers  not  onlv  partially  pro- 
tected industi*ies,  like  cotton  manufacturing  and  other  textile  arts, 
steel  making,  glass  making,  etc.,  but  also  the  absolutely  protected 
trades  of  the  carpenter,  painter,  plasterer,  plumber,  mason,  com- 
positor, etc.  Now,  of  course,  there  was  a  severe  shrinkage  in  the 
wage  record  of  cotton  manufacturing  and  all  other  tariff-protected 
industries  in  those  gloomy  years  from  1892  to  1896,  when  the  foes 
of  the  protective  policy  were  dominant  in  Washington.  But  the 
striking  fact  is  that  this  shrinkage  occurred  at  the  same  time  in 
the  wages  of  the  absolutely  protected  industries — ^in  the  wages  of  the 
workmen  of  the  building  trades,  for  instance,  and  the  employees  of 
newspapers. 

All  this  was  natural  enough,  and,  indeed,  inevitable.  For  with  33 
per  cent  of  the  cotton  mills  of  the  country  and  24  per  cent  of  the 
machinery  partly  or  whoUv  idle,  as  they  were  at  one  time  in  those 
black  years,  43  per  cent  of  the  woolen  mills  and  42  per  cent  of  Uit 
machinery,  and  53  per  cent  of  the  knitting  mills  and  47  per  cent  of 
the  machinery — and  the  same  prostration  in  other  partially  protected 
industries — where  were  the  manufacturers  who  would  dare  to  build 
new  mills,  or  the  workers  who  could  build  new  dwellings,  to  employ 
the  carpenter,  painter,  plumber,  plasterer,  and  mason?  Why,  uesc 
idle  workers  could  not  even  afford  to  buy  newspapers,  except  to 
search  them,  all  in  vain,  for  opportunities  for  employment.  The 
^'  fi^ht  of  extermination  "  on  ^^  tne  protected  industries  of  the  coun- 
try^' had  succeeded  all  too  well.  The  interdependence  of  the  na- 
tional industries  had  had  a  tardy  but  painfully  vivid  demonstration. 
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Gut  the  tariff  and  you  cut  the  wages  in  tariff-protected  industries. 
Then  wages  in  other  industries  fall  as  surely  as  ebb  tide  in  Boston 
Harbor  follows  the  ebb  in  Massachusetts  Bay. 

TTie  mterdependence  of  indtistriea. 

When  one  industry  is  struck  down,  not  only  does  the  demand  lessen 
or  altogether  cease  on  the  part  of  the  workers  in  that  industry  for  the 
products  or  service  of  other  industries,  but  the  idle  workers  of  the 
industry  thus  assailed  crowd  into  other  industries  and  depress  wages 
there.  A  large  textile  mill  is  forced  to  close. by  tariff  reduction.  Its 
operatives  must  find  immediate  employment  elsewhere  in  order  to 
hve.  They  naturally  grasp  at  anything  available,  invading  the  un- 
skilled or  perhaps  some  of  them  the  skilled  branches  of  an  absolutely 
Srotected  calling  like  the  building  trades,  which  are  already  suffering 
^  rom  a  reduced  demand  for  construction.  When  there  is  only  one 
job,  and  there  are  two  men  looking  for  the  job,  a  fall  of  wages  is 
inevitable. 

And  the  clerks  from  the  office  of  the  idle  mill  are  forced  to  seek 
employment  in  banks  or  wholesale  or  retail  houses,  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  these  clerks  render  them  willing  and  eager  to  offer  their  serv- 
ices for  smaller  pay  than  the  present  clerks  are  receiving.  In  the 
tariff  reform  campaigns  of  1887-1893  in  Massachusetts,  the  anti- 
protection  orators  and  newspapers  made  an  especial  deliberate  effort 
to  win  over  the  bank  clerks  and  similar  workers  to  their  cause  by 
insisting  that  the  clerks  could  have  no  possible  interest  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  protective  system,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
would  be  very  ffreatly  and  directly  benefited  by  the  reduced  cost  of 
living  tiiat  would  certainly  result  irom  legislation  in  the  direction  of 
free  trade.  It  scarcely  need  be  said  that  all  of  those  clerks  and  other 
salaried  employees  wno  yielded  to  that  delusion  very  soon  had  an 
immediate  and  personal  demonstration  of  the  stem  economic  truth 
of  the  dose  interdependence  of  American  industries. 

AU  sharers  in  the  better  times. 

Just  as  this  interdependence  was  so  forcibly  exemplified  in  the 
general  decline  of  employment  and  wages  and  the  shrinkage  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  all  the  people^  that  attended  the  tariff  reduc- 
tion of  1894,  so  it  was  exemplified  in  the  uplift  of  prosperity  that 
followed  on  the  reestablishment  of  the  protective  policy.  The  rec- 
ords of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  show  that  wages  in  American  cotton 
mills  have  advanced  50.1  per  cent  since  1896  in  this  imi)ortant  par- 
tially protected  industry,  but  they  show  also  that  wages  in  the  abso- 
lutely protected  building  trades  have  advanced  44.7  per  cent.  Here 
is  anotner  sienal  proof  oi  the  interdependence  of  industries.  An  ade- 
quate tariff  nas  restored  prosperity  to  American  manufacturing  and 
tnerefore  there  have  again  been  new  mills  and  new  dwellings  to 
build. 

Increased  employment  has  brought  improved  wages,  and  therefore 
increased  purchasing  power  on  the  part  of  all  of  the  V)eople.  Those 
merchants,  those  distributers  in  an  absolutely  protectea  inaustry,  who 
dbortsightedly  helped  to  bring  on  the  tariff  reduction  of  1894  have 
found  the  prosperity  of  which  they  robbed  themselves  returning 
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with  the  reestablishment  of  tariff  protection.  The  derks  and  other 
employees  in  these  mercantile  houses  have  been  benefited  also,  for 
the  workers  in  the  tariff-protected  industries  have  ^one  back  to  their 
proper  callings  and  the  absolutely  protected  industries  to  whidi 
they  had  fled  for  refuge  are  no  longer  harassed  by  two  men  seeking 
for  one  man's  work. 

Wlien  tariff  protection  was  overthrown  in  1892  the  monories  of 
only  the  oldest  voters  reached  back  to  1867.  But  there  are  millions  of 
voters  still  young  who  can  recall  1894.  In  the  light  of  that  not  remote 
experience,  it  is  a  rash  as  well  as  a  wicked  thing  to  begin  again  to  en- 
deavor to  set  class  against  class  and  to  proclaim  the  antagonistic  in- 
terest of  the  so-called"  consumers  "  and  "  producers  " — of  the  "  unpro- 
tected "  and  "  protected  "  industries.  For  industrially  as  well  as  po- 
litically the  American  people  are  one  in  their  interdependence;  they 
are  all  consumers  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  producers ;  and  these  produ- 
cers all  belong  to  either  absolutely  protected  or  partially  protected 
industries.  Every  sinister  attempt  to  distract  or  divide  them  into 
jealous  and  contending  classes  for  supposed  selfish  or  partisan  advan- 
tage is  as  great  a  crime  against  our  comnion  country  as  a  like  attempt 
to  distract  and  divide  section  a^inst  section.  Such  an  expedient  is  m 
itself  sufficient  condemnation  oi  the  cause  for  which  it  is  mvoked. 


Exhibit  C. 

average  wages  and  relative  wages  per  hour  in  the  woolen  and 

worsted  industry  op  the  united  states. 


LFrom  Bulletin  No.  77.  Bureau  of  Labor,  DeDartment  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  July,  1908.] 

Average  wages  per  hour,  woolen  and  worsted  goodB. 


Burlers,  female $0.1153 

Carders,  male .  1290 

Card  strippers,  male .1355 

Combers : 

Male .  1239 

Female .0958 

Dyers,  male .1500 

Loom  fixers,  male .2074 


Spinners : 
Frame — 

Male $0. 1159 

Female ,  1185 

Mule,  male .2066 

Weavers : 

Male .  2116 

Female .  1841 


Relative  wages  per  hour,  woolen  and  worsted  goods. 


Burlers.  female: 

Average  1890-1899 100. 0 

1890 93. 3 

1891 93.7 

1892 97.  5 

1893 100.5 

1894 99.2 

1895 99,6 

1896 107.9 

1897 100.4 

1898 102.9 

1899 105.5 

1900 111.3 

1901 108.3 

1902 113. 3 


Burlers,  female — Continued. 

1903 119.4 

1904 118.7 

1905 124.4 

1906 129.5 

1907 136.7 

Carders,  male: 

Average  1890-1899 100.0 

1890 99.1 

1891 99.6 

1892 101.7 

1893 103.4 

1894 98,5 

1895 97,7 

1896 98. 1 
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Relative  ioages  per  hour,  tooolen  and  worsted  goods — Continued. 


Carders,  male — Coutluned. 

l.ss>7 101.7 

ISOS 9J),  8 

1S09 IW.O 

1900 no.o 

1001 100.  2 

1!K)2 10(J.  7 

1903 109.4 

1904 115.0 

1905 110.8 

1900 121.0 

1907 128.7 

Card  stripper B,  nmle: 

Avenige  ISIIO-UO 100.0 

1S90 92. 4 

INOl 91>.  3 

1S02 103.  3 

1«)3 90.  5 

IKH 09.  0 

iSJtt 0«. .') 

I.SJK; 1114.0 

1<«>7 100.2 

1808 OS.  9 

lSi»U 100.  7 

1900 111.  4 

inoi 112.  2 

1902 110.  0 

1903 117,0 

1904 120.  5 

1!K)5 121.  8 

11K)0 1_*2.  0 

1907 125.  0 

Combers,  ninle: 

Averago    1S:>(I-!H» 100.0 

1S90 n.'K  7 

1S91 OS.  9 

1SJ)2 05.  7 

1S!)3 SiO.  5 

1S04 107.  2 

lS!).-> 94,  0 

ISllt; 1(»4.  0 

1S97 on.  4 

1S9S 0'».  9 

ISIH) 113.  3 

11)00 100.  G 

1901 107.  0 

11K)2 10.T  8 

VMia 102.1 

1904 93.  3 

1905 94.  8 

iww; 95.  3 

1907 90.  0 

Combers,  fenin  fe : 

Average  18?)0-99 100.0 

18!H) 98.  3 

isjn OS.  8 

18S>2 98.  5 

1S!>3 101. 3 

18!>4 93. 4 

18JJ5 90.  3 

18510 las.  1 

1897 102.9 


Comhers.  f euin  Ic — Con t i n  iied. 

1898 104.0 

189!) K13.8 

1900 1 1 0. 3 

1001 111.1 

1902 112.6 

^lf)03 110, 4 

1904 105.8 

1905 101.7 

1906 105. 4 

1907 100. 6 

Dyers,  mnle: 

Average  1800-09 100.0 

18J10 KI0.2 

1891 101.6 

18J)2 100.  7 

1«)3 103. 1 

ISJM 95.  5 

181)5 90.  5 

189(3 08.  5 

18.07 9!).  4 

1S9S 101. 4 

189J) 102.  6 

1900 10!).  3 

1901 I0r».  8 

1902 lOS.  4 

1!K)3 10S.2 

IIKW lOS.  9 

1905 lo:).  3 

lllOli 114.  8 

1907 122.3 

Loom  fl.xers,  ujmIp: 

Avemj;e  lSl)0-99 100.0 

1S1)() OS.  3 

1S91 9S.  2 

1S92 1<J0.  2 

1SI)3 102.  0 

1S04 00.  4 

1S«)5 J«;.  7 

1S90 101.  2 

1S97 102.  0 

1S!)S 102.  0 

ISDO 102.  8 

1900 112.  5 

1901 112.  2 

1902 114.0 

1903 115.  0 

1904 112.  7 

19U5 114.6 

190G 122.  7 

1907 128.9 

Spinners,  frame,  feninlo: 

Average  lJSiiO-9'J 100.0 

1890 SH8. 7 

1S91 07.  6 

1892 9S.  4 

1893 103.  6 

1894 94.  2 

1895 95. 1 

18i)<; 101. 1 

1897 102,  6 

1898 104.4 
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Relative  wages  per  hour^  woolen  and  worsted  goods — Continued. 


Spinners,  frame,  female — Continued. 

1809 106, 6 

1000 118. 0 

1001 115.4 

10O2 122. 8 

1903 123.  2 

1004 120.  2 

1005 121.  6 

1906 125. 6 

1007 139.8 

Spinners,  mule,  male : 

Average  1890-1809 100.0 

1890 90. 6 

1S91 95. 5 

1892 93.  9 

1893 101.5 

1894 9S.  1 

1895 90.  2 

1896 ,  103.7 

1897 104.2 

1898 m.i 

1899 99. 0 

1900 115.6 

1901 114.3 

1902 114.0 

1903 124.8 

1904 125.9 

1905 131.1 

1906 140,6 

1907 143.3 

Weavers,  male: 

Average  1890-1S99 _  100.0 

1S90 101.6 

1801 102.  2 

1892 103.8 

lb93 109.7 


Weavers,  male — Continued. 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 


—  92.8 
.-    94.9 

—  94.7 
.—    98.0 

1898 101.1 

1899 100.9 

1900 111.7 

1901 113.6 

1902 120.4 

1903 124.7 

1904 11G.6 

1905 123.8 

1906 130,0 

1907 142.1 

Weavers,  femnle: 

Average  1890-99 100. 0 

1890 100.4 

1891 90. 1 

1892 100. 8 

1893 ^ 10G.7 

1894 fM.3 

1895 93. 8 

1896 96. 7 

1897 HHi.  7 

1898 104.  6 

1899 102. 4 

1900 109.  8 

1901 112. 5 

1902 112.5 

1903 115.  9 

1904 113.4 

1905 117.1 

1906 12«i.4 

1907 137. 1 


Relative  wages  per  hour  for  whole  industry,  woolen  and  worsted  goods. 


1890 98. 1 

1891 99. 1 

18!)2 99. 6 

18J)3 101.  5 

1W>4 97.  2 

1895 96.  8 

1896 100.  9 

1897 100.  2 

1898 102.  5 


1899 103. 7 

1900 110.4 

1901 110. 6 

1902 113. 5 

1903 11.^  2 

1904 116.4 

1905 118,3 

1906 :  124. 0 

1907 131. 9 
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Exhibit  D. 

Btatement  showing  the  quanUties  and  value  of  certain  articles  of  clothing,  equi- 
pagCt  and  materials  purchased  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  United 
States  Army,  dunng  the  fiscal  years  1904, 1905,  1906, 1907,  and  1908,  as  called 
for  in  communication  from  the  president  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers, dated  November  20,  1908, 


Articles. 


An  toool. 


BlaDketa,  wool,  heavy 

Blankets,  wool,  li^ht - 

Cloth,  dark  blue,  army  standard yards.. 

Cloth,  dark  blue,  cap, do 

Cloth  facfnff  (all  colors) do 

Flannel,  dark  blue,  blouse do 

Kersey,  sky  blue,  22-ounce do._., 

Stockinss,  wool,  heavy, pairs.. 

Worsted, 

Breast  cords 

Cord  edffe  braid yards.. 

IJat  cords 1 

Lasting,  black yards. 

Lasting,  olive  drab do 

Trumpet  cords 

Wool  and  worsted. 

Cloth,  covert yards.. 

FlanDd,  olive  drab do 

Serge,  olive  drab do 

Wool  and  cotton. 

Drawers,  winter,  heavy pairs.. 

Stockings,  wool,  light do__. 

Undershirts,  wool,  heavy 

Undershirts,  wool,  light 


IBM. 


Quantity. 


11,172 

17.811 

167,117 

8,628 


09.160 
100,000 


04,283 
800,000 
244,808 
100,382 
240.218 
O.OuO 


1,614 
4r>4,283 
220,342 


72,746 

884.994 

62.000 

60,000 


Value. 


$38,090.28 

42.031.28 

292,454.76 

6,191.62 


125.920.60 
27,846.66 


47,047.22 

7,187.60 

12,240.16 

100,105.42 

217,996.20 

1,936.00 


675,122.76 
288,469.70 
493,566.08 


42,192.68 
71.721.31 
33,747.50 
17,825.00 


Articles. 


AU  wool. 


Blankets,  wool,  heavy 

Cloth,  dark  blue,  array  standard yards. 

Cloth  facing  (all  colors).. do... 

Cloth  facing,  olive  drab do— . 

Kersey,  sky  blue,  22-ounce do-_. 

Stockings,  wool,  heavy palrs. 

Worsted, 


Breast  cords 

Cord  edge  braid yards.. 

Hat  cords 

Lasting,  olive  drab ...ynrds.. 

Trumpet  cords - 


1906. 


Quantity. 


67.090 

104.115 

11,704 


99,145 


Wool  and  worsted. 

Cloth,  covert yards.. 

Flannel,  olive  drab do 

Serge,  olive  drab do 

Wool  and  cotton. 

Drawers,  winter,  heavy... pairs.. 

Stockings,  wool,  light do 

rndenthlrts,  wool,  heavy 

Undershirts,  wool,  light 


68.212 
195.600 

52,355 

105.608 

1,004 


69,024 

17,105 

U9.970 


55.879 

135,475 

75.104 

40,903 


Value. 


$351,551.60 

203.024.25 

15,435.00 


166,563.60 


29,106.00 

4.727.00 

2,617.75 

144,678.8') 

311.24 


130.148.76 

11,973.50 

146,363.40 


37,997.72 
24.385.00 
61,111.52 
21,996.92 


1006. 


Quantity. 


41,976 
29,389 
60,400 


2,200 

1,000 

27,147 

60,000 


14,673 

10.300 

288,247 


899,774 
609 


853,775 
221.3.'>2 
118,003 


25,131 
431,740 


1,006 


Value. 


$146,496.84 

82,636.72 

126.622.00 


6,775.00 

2.375.00 

42,020.70 

13,923.28 


7,677.98 

248.92 

11,912.36 


415,728.40 
157.79 


704.012.25 
154.946.40 
139,940.20 


15,681.22 
77,713.20 


402.40 


1907. 


Quantity. 


64.154 

63.ar2 

3,280 

7:i0 

55,001 

40.000 


85 

92.436 

79,681 

41,706 

1,456 


26.351 
133,804 


108.399 

437,723 

30.000 

30,675 


Value. 


$320,104.62 

124..')!  1. 40 

10.8-2S.73 

3.000.00 

93.400.68 

10,800.00 


17.60 

2,426.45 

S,i)8t.05 

57,219.42 

451.86 


22,134.81 
163.240.88 


79.131.27 
74,412.91 
21,000,00 
16.267.75 
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Btatemcnt  shouHng  the  qvantities  and  value  of  certain  articles,  etc. — Ck>Dtinued. 


ArtSelM. 


All  10001. 

Blankatt,  wool,  hetkff 

Blankets,  wool,  Ilffht 

Cloth,  flfirk  blue,  army  ftandard 

Oloth.  dark  blue,  cap 

Cloth  fnrinjr  (all  colorn) 

Cloth  fadng.  olive  drab 

Flannd.  dark  blue,  binuae 

Kereosr,  sky  blue,  2iVounce 

Stocklngi,  wool,  heavy, 


jrarila.. 

do— 

do 

do—. 

do_ 

do... 

pairs. 


Worsted. 


Breast  cords 

Cord  erlge  braltl yards.. 

Hat  cords , 

Lasting,  black yards.. 

Lasting,  olive  drab. do... 

Trumpet  cords 

Wo0l  atid  wortUd. 

Cloth.  coTert yards.. 

Flannel,  olive  drab... do 

Kersey,  olive  drab,  22-onnce do 

Kersey,  olive  drab,  lO-ounco do 

Serge,  oUve  drab do 

Ifootantleotton. 

Drawers,  winter,  heaAT pairs.. 

StocklngM,  wool,  light do 

Undershirts,  wool,  henvy 

Uudersturts,  wool,  light 


Quantity. 


49,406 

"Tsao" 

100 


0,»m 

00,000 

166,832 


21,003 
1,4S6 


08,703 

ll'i,R7'i 

112,42'> 

158 


4S 

776,5172 


Value. 


,101.1 


20.674.20 
450.00 


4,005.00 
1,660.00 
0,0S7.02 


20,805.11 
618.18 


109.624.fl3 

243.40->.«> 

191,182.88 

102.76 


85.10 
124.219.  <>2 


Total  for  Ats  yean. 


Quantity. 


229.708 
40.800 

40d.K2'> 

S.*k28 

S0.7O4 

1,000 
281.0U 
190,000 


176,  «J 
0'«.SS6 
780.718 
100.383 
806.00!) 
10,445 


712.213 
817.854 
115.875 
112.425 
502,367 


2^,200 

2.160.301 

167.104 

131.674 


YalUB. 


$1,081. fCR.fiS 

125.5  58.00 

773.1».» 

6.4'fl.5J 

44.8t{.«7 

8,4W.OO 

2.S75.00 

4S.514.57 

62,5e0.SI 


88.41.1.flR 
16,2».g7 

100.165.42 

805.219.04 

8,409.57 


l,51S,283.n 
587.151.37 
24S.4OV00 
101.182.88 
OI3,MS.a 


174,017.99 
372.4'il.«4 

lOS.T'J'^.OS 

56.4j?2.(r: 


War  DEPABT^rENT, 

Office  of  tiim  Quartermaster-General, 
Washington^  D.  C.^  November  25^1008. 


STATEMENT    SHOWING   THE   QUANTITIES    AND   VALUE   OF    CLOTHING    PUBCHA8ED   FOB 

THE   NAVY. 


Woolen  and  worsted  cloths. 

OLOTH,  BLUE,  FOR  CAPS  AND  TROUSERS,  17-OUNCE,  ALL  VTOOL. 


Year. 


1004.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 


Quantity. 


175,000 

75.000 

100.000 


Value. 


Year, 


8330.500  li  1908 

141,7%    ; 

177,000  TotaL 


Quantity. 


YardJi. 
100.000 


Value. 


OLOTH,  BLUE.  FOR  OVERCOATS,  30-OUNOE,  ALL  WOOL. 


1008. 
1104. 
1907. 


40.000 
40,000  I 
80,000  , 

I 


$88.5TO  :    1008. 
80.200 
82, 0% 


30,000 


Total. 


FLANNEL,  BLUE,  ll-OUNCE,  FOR  0VERSHIRT8,  ETC.,  ALL  WOOL. 


1904. 
1906. 


100,000 
200,000 


$77,000 
100, 710 


1908. 


i.50,ono 


Total. 


1157.000 


815.250 


865.750 


S25.S60 


1115,500 


m,f» 
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Woolen  and  worsted  cloths — Continued. 

FLANNEL.  BLUE.   7-OUNCE.   FOR  LINING  OVERCOATS.   ETC.,   ALL  WOOL. 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

IfWl 

lflO» 

1007 



Tar/fir. 
10.000 
IS.ono 
15.000 

18.700 
12.712 
12.675 

1  1006 

Total 

TardM. 
15.000 

fio.mo 

44.887 

BERdE.   BLUB,   12^0UNCE,   FOR  OITTEF  PETTY  OFFICERS*   UNIFORMS,   ALL 

WORSTED. 


1004 

1908 

Total 


Tarda. 
80.000 

ao.ooo 


flOR.lOO 
27.400 


180.500 


HOMIB   CLOTH   FOR  CURTAIN  MATERIAL   ON   SUIPBOARD.    ALL  WOOL. 


Tarda. 
6.2fi0 


18.000 


28.642 


BILLIARD  CLOTH   FOR  TABLE   COVERS   ON    SHIPBOARD,    ALL   WOOL. 


1904 

190S 

innft 

l«l7-.« 


Tarda. 
800 
600 
800 
830 


fl.ROO 
2.000 
1.200 
8.4Jn 


1008. 


Total 


Tarda. 
800 


fl.2S0 


10,050 


BUNTTNO  FOR  FLAGS,  PENNANTS,  ETC.,   ALL  WOOL. 


1«H 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Tarda. 
]OO.flOO 
1-18.000 
102,000 
23M.OIO 


fSO.OlO 
STi.OOO 
48.729 
fi6.181 


1908 


Total 


TOTALS. 


1903 

19ru 

igu5 ^ 


AO  kinda. 

iio.noo 

ono.S'JO 

847,100 


197,200  I 

6rs.a'i2 

244,440  I 


1900.. 
1907.. 
19U8.. 


All  kinda. 
273.413 
873.770 
6G0.2&0 


$201,170 
8:{8.*?li8 
445,069 


Woolen  and  worsted  clothing. 

None  purchased;  see  paragraph  4  of  indorsement. 

Woolen  and  worsted  knitted  cloth. 

None  purchased. 

Woolen  and  cotton  mixed  knitted  cloth. 

None  purchased. 

JERSEYS— ALL  WOOL. 


Year, 


1W4 


Quantity. 


Each . 
45.000 
20.000 
80,000 


Value. 


$59,836 
8(i.948 
50.904 
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Wool  and  cotton  mixed  knitted  do*^— Ck>ntinued- 

WATCH  CAPS.  ALL  WOOL. 


Yaar. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Yaar. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

iwoiimiiiiiiiiiimii 

eo«ooo 

20,000 

flS,4«8 

1907 

iyo8 

85.000 
80,000 

$7.« 
8.04 

GLOVES,  ALL  WOOL. 

1905 

1006l              ^    .^.i»........-r— 

Palrt. 
80,000 
85,000 

$10,500 
18,082 

1908 

1 

Pair*. 
80,000 

$10,008 

TOTALS. 

ifl05rirnrrr"irmii*'ii~ 

1900 

An  unlU. 

105.000 

80.000 

75,000 

$75,804  !    1907 

10,500  '    1808 

65.928 

AS  units. 
25.0)0 
90,000 

$7.« 
09,688 

Woolen  and  cotton  mixed  knitted  goods, 

DNDEBSIUUTS,  LIGHT  AND  I!EAVY,  83|  PER  CENT  TO  35  PBB  CENT  OF  WOOL; 

NOT  MORE  THAN  05  TO  66|  PEK  CENT  COTTON. 


Year. 


1904 

1900 


Quantity. 


Saeh, 
75.000 
2u0,0Q0 


Value. 


t'iO.SSO 
bo.875 


Year. 


1907-. 
1908.. 


Quantity. 


Eaek, 
10.000 
70,000 


Value. 


$11,700 
10.720 


DRAWEES,  LIGHT  AND  HEAVY,  33 J  PER  CENT  TO  35  PER  CENT  OF  WOOL ;  NOT 

MORE  THAN  65  TO  6(J|  PER  CENT  COTTON. 


1908. 

1907 


250.000 
10,000 


$233,375 
11,700 


1008. 


44,000 


$32,710 


CARl'ETS.  20OUNCB.  WOOLEN,  AND   11-OUNCB  COTTON,  TO   1   RUNNING  YARD. 


1904 

1905 


Yards. 
I.hOO 
2,000 


•$1,975.00 
•2,199.00 


Uinoo. 

I  1908. 


Yards. 
8,000 
4.400 


•$3.Stl.OO 

5.2ai.» 


a  Estimated. 


RUGS.    85    OUNCE    WOOLEN,    SOUNCB    LINEN,    AND    lO-OUNCB    COTTON.    TO    1 
'  RUNNING  YARD,  27  INCHES  WIDE. 


1904. 
1905. 


yard*. 
800 

000 


ll 


•11.975   ,  inoff 

•2,199  ;    11)08 

I 


Yards. 
1.400 
4.900 


•13.^1 
l:{,d76 


•  Eatlmated. 


Woolen  and  worsted  hosiery, 

1903.  Socks,  all  wool,  75,000  pairs $22,237.60 

1908.  Stockings,  football,  all  wool,  540  pairs 513.00 

Woolen  and  cotton  mixed  hosiery. 

1906.  Socks,  merino,  65  per  cent  wool  and  35  per  cent  cotton,  100,000 

pairs 125,735 

1907.  Socks,  merino,  65  per  cent  wool  and  35  per  cent  cotton,  100,000 
pairs- - 28,400 
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Any  other  articles  in  which  wool  is  a  component  part. 

LOOe.  Blankets,  all  wool,  3)  pounds  each,  30,000 $88, 488 

11X)7.  Blankets,  all  wool,  3i  pounds  each,  50.000 128, 000 

1908.  Blankets,  all  wool,  3i  pounds  each,  63,000 129, 124 

PfHson  cloth  (wool  and  cotton  so  proportioned  that  hotting  for  one  hour  in  2  per 
cent  (fustic  potash  solution  leaves  not  fnore  than  11  per  cent  dry  insoluble 
matter) : 

1907.  16,000  yards  $13,440.00 

19(J8.  10,000  yards 10,350.00 

Flannel,  Shaker,  gray  {wool  and  cotton  so  proportioned  that  boiling  for  one 
hour  in  2  per  cent  caustic  potash  solution  leaves  not  more  than  20  per  cent 
dry  insoluble  matter): 

1905.  2.400  yards $1,800.00 

am.  2,500  yards 1,825.00 

1908.  4,000  yards 8,880.00 


Exhibit  E. 
Synopsis. 

I.  The  German  agreement  was  negotiated  and  signed,  although 
no  consultations  were  held  with  or  advice  given  by  any  body  of 
manufacturers  or  merchants  as  to  the  wisdom  of  its  provisions,  those 
engaged  in  these  pursuits  being  thrown  off  their  ^ard  by  the  public 
and  seemingly  authoritative  announcement  that  tne  commission  sent 
to  Berlin  did  not  go  to  conclude  a  bargain  or  make  promises,  but, 
after  investigation,  to  report  the  difficulties  and  demands  of  Ger- 
many. 

II.  Open  hearings,  conceded  in  some  cases  by  the  agreement,  have 
been  long  opposed  by  many  most  familiar  with  customs  procedure, 
the  chairman  of  the  Berlin  commission  himself  going  on  record 
against  them  in  1906. 

IIL  Since  open  hearings  have  been  granted  the  attorney  for  Ger- 
man exporters  says  they  have  been  beneficial  to  the  foreign  exporters 
and  his  connections  in  this  country. 

IV.  Seven  of  the  nine  general  appraisers  opposed  the  open  hear- 
ings, one  of  the  two  advocating  them  favoring  them  simply  as  an  ex- 
periment for  six  months.  Formerly  the  board  secured  evidence  he- 
cause  the  records  of  tradespeople  were  carefully  guarded.  Since  the 
agreement  went  into  effect  witnesses  deemed  material  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  establishing  market  value  have  declined  to  appear  before  the 
board  in  open  session. 

V.  German  exporters  are  not  required  to  furnish  statements  of 
cost,  except  upon  request  of  the  appraiser  of  the  port  of  entry.  But 
witnesses  needed  here  to  tnake  out  a  case  for  the  Government  must 
testify  at  open  hearings,  perhaps  divulging  important  trade  secrets. 

VI.  Where  there  is  little  or  no  competition  between  foreign  and 
American  goods  the  open  hearings  may  be  held  with  considerable 
success,  but  where  there  is  commercial  rivalry  they  fail. 

VII.  Although  the  President  declared  that  under  our  practice  the 
abuses  under  the  administrative  customs  law  had  become  gross  and 
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discreditable,  not  one  purchasing  importer  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  AVays  and  Means  to  protest  against  the  alleged  abuses. 

VIII.  Appraisements  are  not  judicial  proceedings,  but  simply 
ascertainments  of  value.  In  few  States  wnen  property  is  assessed 
has  the  owner  a  right  to  be  heard  or  to  present  witnesses.  In  ap- 
praisement and  reiii)praisement  cases  the  importer  has  the  right  to 
appear  and  also  produce  witnesses,  together  with  the  right  of  appenl, 
a  method  under  which  greater  opportunities  are  offered  for  determin- 
ing the  taxable  value  of  property  than  under  any  other. 

IX.  This  method  of  determining  dutiable  value  has  been  approved 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  who  have  neld  that  the  question  is  not  to  be 
tried  before  the  appraisers  as  if  it  were  an  issue  in  a  judicial  tribunal. 

X.  Our  system  is  much  more  liberal  than  that  followed  in  Ger- 
many, where  there  is  no  appeal  and  no  reappraisement. 

XI.  A  tariff  war  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  was 
freely  predicted  when  negotiations  were  undertaken.  But  foreign 
papers  conversant  with  conditions  in  Germany  pointed  out  that  Ger- 
many could  not  afford  to  inaugurate  such  a  war,  or,  if  inaugurated, 
to  wage  it. 

Xli.  Germany's  exports  to  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal  year 
1907  were  valued  at  $161,500,000,  of  which  $147,000,000  were  manu- 
factured goods.  On  the  contrary,  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to 
Germany  were  chiefly  unmanufactured  products,  cotton  and  food- 
stuffs making  up  a  large  percentage  of  the  total. 

XIII.  Germany  is  not  a  self-sufficing  nation,  can  not  get  such  sup- 
plies from  her  continental  neighbors,  and  must  secure  them  from  tliis 
country.  Under  such  conditions,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  German 
authorities  would  have  taken  steps  to  make  their  importation  moi-e 
difficult  or  expensive. 

XIV.  Herr  Max  Goldberger,  a  privy  councilor  of  the  German 
Imperial  Government,  scouted  the  idea  of  an  industrial  war  being 
waged  by  the  two  countries. 

aV.  German  exporters  have  endeavored  for  years  to  conceal  the 
market  value  and  cost  of  production  of  goods  sent  to  this  country. 
Their  hostility  to  tlie  requirements  of  our  law  has  been  so  marked 
that  it  is  hard  to  believe  they  feel  that  certificates  of  values  to  b?  fur- 
nished by  German  chambers  of  commerce  will  lessen  the  frauds 
acknowledged  to  have  been  committed. 

XVI.  German  chambi^rs  of  commerce  are  semiofficial  bodies  through 
which  German  business  men  make  known  to  the  Government  griev- 
ances to  which  they  wish  attention  directed.  'NVlien  their  certincates 
of  value  are  accepted  no  chance  for  cross-examination  of  those  fur- 
nishing these  values  is  given,  whereas  the  opportunity  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses  at  the  reappraisement  hearings  was  strongly  urged 
as  a  right  of  the  importer. 

XVII.  If  the  chambers  of  commerce  are  to  certify  the  true  values 
of  exports,  why  did  the  President  promise  to  recommend  the  anieud- 
ment  of  the  law  to  permit  a  10  per  cent  undervaluation  of  imported 
merchandise? 

XVIII.  Competent  attorneys  declare  the  President,  when  he  nes^o- 
tiated  and  proclaimed  the  agreement,  exceeded  his  powers  under  the 
Dingley  law,  because  the  agreement  alters  not  only  the  Treasury  regu- 
lations but  the  existing  law,  which  can  be  changed  only  by  Congi'ess. 
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XIX.  Advantages  granted  by  the  agreement  caused  a  strong  effort 
on  the  part  of  other  countries  to  secure  the  extension  of  the  same 
privilege  to  them.  England's  unofficial  boards  of  trade  now  issue 
certificates  as  well  as  Germany's  chambers  of  commerce,  which  we 
are  told  are  official  bodies — ^"  part  of  the  Government." 

XX.  The  present  tariff  is  not  prohibitive.  The  value  of  partly 
manufactured  goods  imported  freely  into  the  United  States  exceeds 
by  $25,000,000  the  value  of  the  same  class  of  goods  imported  by  Ger- 
many, while  the  value  of  wholly  manufactured  goods  exceeds  by 
$120,000,000  the  value  of  those  imported  by  Germany,  and  exceeds 
by  $05,000,000  the  value  of  those  of  France  and  Germany  combined. 

XXI.  If  European  countries,  neighbors  of  Germany,  with  which 
she  has  reciprocity  treaties,  fail  of  access  to  Germany's  market  in 
many  lines  of  manufacture,  the  United  States  is  not  likely  to  succeed. 

THE  GERMAN   AOKEEMENT  AND  ITS  DEFENSE  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN   OF  THE 

COMMISSION  TO  GERMANY.® 

An  examination  of  some  points  involved. 

In  an  annual  report  made  to  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  one  year  ago  in  noting  the  sending  to  Germany  by  the 
President  of  a  commission,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North; 
N.  I.  Stone,  tariff  expert  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor ; 
and  James  Xi.  Gerry,  chief  of  the  customs  division  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  writer  said : 

Tbe  commissi  op  was  not  sent  abroad  to  conclude  a  bargain  or  to  make  prom- 
Ik^,  but,  after  investigation  and  consultation,  to  make  a  report  of  the  differences 
and  the  demands.  The  hoi^e  of  the  State  Department  is  said  to  be  that  the 
American  eommisf«ioners  may  "be  able  to  recommend  some  change  in  existing 
methods  of  administration  of  the  Dingley  Act  where  it  bears  hardest  upon  Ger- 
man exporters.** 

THAT  STATEMENT  SUPPORTED  BY  THE  PRESTOENT's  MESSAGE. 

That  the  object  of  the  commission's  appointment,  as  there  set  forth, 
was  correct  is  shown  by  the  President's  message  to  Congress,  wherein 
hesavs: 

This  commiPfilon  was  engaged  for  several  months  in  conference  with  a  similar 
commission  appointed  by  the  German  Government,  under  instnictions,  as  far  as 
prnctical>le.  to  reach  a  conmion  understanding  as  to  all  the  facts  regarding  the 
tariffs  of  the  United  States  and  Germany  material  and  relevant  to  the  trade 
relations  between  the  two  countries.^ 

Tliis  commission  not  only  made  an  "investigation,"  but  actually 
conchided  a  bargain  or  agreement.  Not  only  did  they  negotiate  a 
temporary  agreement,  but  they  brought  back  with  them  a  tentative 
draft  of  a  permanent  reciprocity  treaty;  Chairman  North,  in  his  de- 
fense of  this  temporary  agreement,  stating  that  (jermany  had  granted 
the  "  Provisorium,"  extending  her  conventional  tariff  to  our  exports 
to  her  until  July  1, 1907,  "  in  the  belief  and  on  the  understanding  that 
this  extension  would  lead  to  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  reciprocity 
which  would  place  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  nations  on  a 
permanent  and  equitable  basis."  AVho,  it  may  be  asked,  had  the 
authority  to  make  such  a  promise?     The  President  could  promise  that 

oBnlletin  for  September.  1007,  pp.  2C7  and  273. 
^Annual  message  to  Congress,  p.  CO. 
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A  treaty  would  be  negotiated,  but  he  could  not  assure  the  Germans  that 
it  would  be  ratified  by  the  Senate ;  and  the  mere  negotiation,  without 
that  ratification,  coula  not  place  '^  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two 
nations  on  a  permanent  basis."  Or  can  it  be  that  this  treaty  was  to 
become  effective  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate  ? 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  go  over  in  detail  the  various  provisions  of 
this  compact  and  present  arguments  against  them,  but  rather  to  sketch 
the  several  steps  taken  in  reaching  the  agreement  (which,  more  than 
any  other  event  of  the  vear,  except  the  financial  flurry,  has  disturbed 
the  manufacturing  and  direct  importing  industries  of  the  country), 
and  glance  at  some  of  the  reasons  in  justification  of  it  advanced  by 
the  chairman  of  the  commission,  who  was  charged,  apparently,  by  the 
administration  to  try  to  allay  the  fears  of  all  interests  alarmed,  by 
•explaining  how  mucL  to  the  advantage  of  all  will  be  the  concessions 
so  magnanimously  granted  by  the  German  Government!  In  our 
opinion,  the  points  emphasized  by  the  chairman  are  not  so  important 
as  some  left  untouched,  and  these  we  shall  also  notice. 

The  action  was  hasty  and  secret. 

First,  let  us  trace  the  steps  taken  in  the  consummation  of  this 
agreement.  The  commissioners  sailed  in  December,  1906,  its  an- 
nounced purpose  being  as  above  set  forth.  Some  time  late  in  Feb- 
ruary they  returned  with  a  report,  which  was  kept  so  secret  by  the 
State  Department  that  efforts  as  late  as  April  10,  1907,  to  get  a  copy 
of  the  agreement  failed,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  writing,  April 
•26,  that  "  the  preliminary  schedules  in  question  are  not  vet  perfected, 
and  any  statement  by  the  department  as  to  what  is  orfered  by  Ger- 
many or  expected  of  her  by  the  United  States  as  compensating 
favors  would  be  premature  and  might  be  misleading."  At  that  date 
the  agreement  had  been  already  signed  at  Washington  by  Secretary 
Root,  although  the  German  ambassador's  signature  was  not  attached 
to  the  document  until  May  2.  Under  date  of  April  4  the  "  project 
-of  a  commercial  agreement  with  Germany,"  toother  "  with  drafts  of 
notes  proposed  to  be  exchanged,"  was  transmitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  Secretary  Cortelyou,  of  the  Treasury,  who,  without  train- 
ing or  preparation,  had  come,  within  a  month,  to  the  discharge  of 
his  new  and  perplexing  duties.  April  9,  1907,  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  "the  proposed 
modifications  of  the  consular  and  customs  regulations  will,  in  my 
•opinion,  conduce  to  the  proper  administration  of  the  law  in  cas^ 
where  the  ordinary  procedure,  as  embodied  in  present  regulations. 
is  inadequate."  Then  he  added:  "After  careful  consideration  of 
the  matter  "  (he  had  not  had  the  papers  more  than  four  days)  "  I 
am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  negotiation  of  the  proposeci  com- 
mercial agreement  would  promote  friendly  relations  and  otherwise 
be  of  benefit  to  this  country." 

Secrecy  in  this  country — candor  in  Germany. 

Whether  the  trade  made  with  Germany  was  to  the  advantage  of 
that  country  or  to  ours,  as  it  has  been  declared  to  be,  one  can  not 
help  being  struck  by  the  secrecy  with  which  the  proceedings  were 
•conducted  in  this  Republic  and  the  openness  and  evident  candor  with 
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which  they  were  conducted  in  the  Empire.  In  the  United  States  no 
consultation  was  held  with  any  body  of  merchants  or  manufacturers, 
so  far  as  we  have  heard,  before  the  agreement  was  drawn  and  signed. 
In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  the  agreement  was  first  submitted  to 
the  German  Economic  Association,  an  organization  of  industrial  pro- 
ducers, and  only  after  its  indorsement  was  it  transmitted  to  the 
Reichstag  for  consideration  and  confirmation.  But  that  is  not  the 
only  di^rence  in  the  methods  followed  by  the  two  governments, 
some  provisions  of  this  agreement  being  inserted,  against  the  advice 
of  the  best  experts  of  this  country,  by  men  most  or  whom  had  but 
little  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  everyday  workings  of  the  custom- 
house and  its  practices. 

There  has  been  misapprehension  about  open  hearings. 

We  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  there  has  been  considerable  mis- 
apprehension respecting  the  provision  in  the  agreement  concerning 
open  hearings  in  reappraisement  proceedings.  To  us  there  seems  to 
be  but  slight  difference  between  the  concessions  made  by  Secretary 
Shaw  in  1906,  when  he  modified  the  regulations  so  that  the  general 
appraisers  were  given  the  privilege  "  to  grant  open  hearings  when- 
ever it  could  be  done  without  prejudicing  the  Government,"  •  and 
the  stipulation  in  the  agreement  which  provides  that  in  "  reappraise- 
ment cases  the  hearings  shall  be  open  and  in  the  presence  of  the  im- 
porter or  his  attorney,  unless  the  board  of  appraisers  shall  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  public  interest  will  suffer 
thereby ;  "  and  in  that  case  a  summary  of  the  facts  developed  at  the 
dosed  hearing  upon  which  the  reappraisement  is  based  is  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  importer.  The  latter  seems  to  contemplate  that  all  re- 
appraisement hearings  shall  be  open  unless  the  certificate  shall  be 
filed,  while  under  the  rule  as  modified  by  Secretary  Shaw,  the  hear- 
ings were  to  be  open  only  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  general  ap- 
praisers, they  could  be  so  held  "  without  prejudicing  the  Govern- 
ment." 

When  Mr.  North  attacked  the  closed  hearing,  designating  it  as 
"  the  American  star-chamber  proceeding,"  and  wrote,  "  Now  that  this 
closed  hearing  has  been  done  away  with,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will 
ever  again  be  heard  of  in  our  customs  administration,"  his  explana- 
tion, instead  of  clarifying  the  situation,  deepened  the  misunderstand- 
ing and  intensified  the  alarm  he  hoped  to  allay,  the  language  of  the 
agreement  not  justifying  so  sweeping  a  statement  nor  furnishing  the 
slightest  basis  for  it. 

Respecting  closed  hearings. 

But  let  us  examine  his  "  explanation  "  of  the  agreement  intended 
to  allay  "  some  apprehension  regarding  the  details  "  and  to  correct  an 
'*  unfounded  prejudice  against  it." 

Respecting  the  open  or  closed  hearing  he  correetl\'  says  it  "is 
wholly  a  matter  of  regulation  within  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
ihe  Treasury,  the  law  itself  being  silent  upon  the  subject."  Then  he 
launches  forth  in  praise  of  the  open  hearing,  declaring  that  after  a 

«  See  Hearings  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  1906,  p.  28. 
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year's  trial  it  "has  proved  a  complete  success;"  that  "the  Govem- 
inent  has  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  expert  evidence,  given  under 
the  sanctity  of  an  oath.  None  of  the  (fire  consequences  so  freely  pre- 
dicted have  been  realized.  On  the  contrary  the  open  hearing  has 
proved  an  effective  aid  to  the  Government  as  a  guard  against  under- 
valuation." Like  Importer  Downing  and  Attorney  Widrham  Smith, 
he  assures  those  laboring  under  misapprehension  that  "  the  merchant 
who  desires  and  expects  to  remain  in  the  importing  business^  is  going 
to  l)e  more  careful  about  invoices  when  he  knows  that  the  evidence  of 
undervaluation  is  to  become  a  part  of  the  public  record." 

I8  the  open  hearing  producing  the  result  Mr,  North  describesf 

Who  has  benefited  by  the  open  hearings  ?  Has  the  Government  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  expert  evidence?  And  has  the  open  hearing 
been  "  an  effective  aid  to  the  Government  as  a  guard  against  under- 
valuation?" A  prominent  customs  attorney,  who  has  been  urging 
all  kinds  of  alterations  and  modifications  in  the  law,  recently  saia, 
"The  open  hearings  prescribed  bv  the  reciprocal  tariff  agreement 
with  Germany  have,  in  the  main,  D3en  successful  and  meet  with  the 
approval  of  my  clients,  most  of  whom  are  prominent  German  ex- 
porters and  their  American  representatives."  After  entering  a  strong 
protest  against  the  taking  of  any  ex  parte  testimony  as  being  con- 
trary to  me  letter  and  spirit  of  the  German  agreement,  he  said,  "In 
instances  where  there  have  been  'real'  open  hearings  the  results 
have,  in  the  mam,  been  beneficial  to  the  foreign  exporter  and  his  con- 
nection in  this  country."  Respecting  ex  parte  testimony,  he  contin- 
ued :  "  Its  taking  is  not  contemplatea  by  the  German  agreement  and 
its  practice  is  vicious  and  full  of  danger  to  the  honest  ( f)  foreign  ex- 
porter, and  I  sincerely  trust  that  in  the  new  treaty  to  be  made  with 
Germany  there  will  be  a  cast-iron  agreement  that  all  hearings  under 
whatever  circumstances  the  case  may  be  shall  be  free  and  open,  and 
that  no  testimony  shall  be  considered  that  is  not  given  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  importer  and  his  legal  or  other  representatives."  Given 
an  inch  they  now  demand  an  ell,  and  all  in  the  interests  of  the  honest 
foreign  exporter  and  the  revenues  of  this  Government.  The  kind  of 
open  hearings  now  granted,  he  confesses,  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
foreign  exporter  and  his  connection  in  this  country  and  they  meet 
with  the  approval  of  his  clients,  "most  of  whom  are  German  ex- 
porters and  their  American  representatives." 

On  both  sides  of  the  question. 

Mr.  North  now  "dwbs"  the  closed  hearing  "the  American  star 
chamber  proceeding,"  having  "  no  other  defense  than  the  one  calmly 
advanced  whenever  the  system  was  criticised,  viz,  that  unless  people 
are  permitted  to  secretly  testify  against  their  neighbors  and  rivals 
they  won't  testify  at  all." 

Were  we  so  disposed  we  could  quote  from  his  reports  to  this  associa- 
tion in  which  he  wrote  enthusiastically  of  the  almost  perfect  basis  to 
which  the  customs  administrative  law  had  been  brought  by  the 
amendments  of  1897,  and  also  those  in  which  he  graphically  de- 
scribed the  losses  suffered  by  the  American  manufacturers  and  honest 
purchasing  importers  from  the  laxer  previous  laws.    But  it  is  not 
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necessary  to  go  so  far  back  to  find  his  opinion  respecting  open  hear- 
ings. About  a  year  previous  to  his  return  from  Berlin,  when  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  giving  hearin&;s  on  proposed 
amendments  to  the  customs  administrative  law,  seeking  light  nnd 
information  from  various  sources,  Mr.  North,  who  had  severed  his 
connection  with  this  association  several  years  before  to  become  Di- 
rector of  the  Census,  was  quoted  by  Secretary  Shaw  as  then  being 
"  absolutely  against  open  hearings.""  The  query  is,  Which  view  or 
the  open  hearing  is  to  be  accepted  and  which  rejected  t 

TESTIMONY  AGAINST  OPEN  HEARINGS. 

But  laying  aside  these  contradictory  views,  as  well  as  the  question 
of  the  advisability  or  inadvisability  of  open  hearings,  the  tact  re- 
mains that  not  only  Secretary  Shaw,  but  seven  of  the  nine  general 
appraisers  went  on  record  against  open  hearing,  and  one  of  those 
two  favored  them  simply  as  an  experiment  for  six  months,  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  it  would  be  dangerous.  Even  he  "  was  opposed  to 
any  le^slation  looking  to  open  hearings  because  "  he  "  thought  it  was 
too  ri^y  an  experiment."  The  president  of  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  if  we  had  open  hearings  we 
would  never  get  throuffh  the  volume  of  cases,"  ^  while  another  mem- 
ber of  the  board  said :  "  If  they  (the  hearings)  were  conducted 
openly,  the  ability  of  the  board  to  procure  evidence  would  be  de- 
stroyed and  all  reappraisements  fail.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
secrets  of  tradespeople  are  guarded  that  the  board  is  enabled  to  get 
evidence.  Frequently  an  importer's  own  witnesses  will  reauest  that 
their  testimony  be  taken  privately,  preferring  that  the  intormation 
imparted  be  sacredly  kept  from  competitors.  The  class  of  evidence 
sufficient  to  establish  market  vahie  will  be  wholly  improper  and  in- 
sufficient in  a  trial  at  law,  and  if  the  rule  prevailing  in  the  latter  were 
necessary  the  Government  would  be  wholly  prevented  from  collecting 
its  revenue."  ^ 

On  this  question  the  Supreme  Court  years  ago  recorded  its  opinion 
as  follows : 

It  Is  due  to  the  mercliants  and  others  who  give  such  information  thnt  their 
statements  shall  be  taken  in  the  i)resence  of  official  persons  only.  It  must  often 
occur  that  persons  In  possession*  of  facts  which  would  be  of  value  to  the 
appraisers  In  determining  market  value  would  be  deterred  from  appearing  and 
testifying  by  publicity  given  to  reappraisement  proceedings. 

Such  was  some  of  the  testimony  of  men  having  actual  experience 
with  the  workings  of  the  administrative  law  and  such  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court:  yet  this  commission  (composed  of  three  men), 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President,  whose  combined  prac- 
tical experience  can  not  be  compared  with  that  of  the  general  ap- 
praisers, calmly  ignore  these  opinions  and  as  calmly  proceed  to  de- 
nounce the  law  and  the  regulations  which  embody  the  experience  of 
years  in  the  battle  to  prevent  frauds  on  the  federal  revenue.  Com- 
pare the  chairman's  sweeping  statement  with  the  following,  made 

*See  Hearings  before  Comniitt(*e  on  Ways  and  Means,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, SOth  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  p.  19. 
>  Ibid.,  p.  36. 
•  Ibid.,  p.  47. 
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after  several  months  of  experience  with  the  op«i  hearings,  by  the 
general  appraisers' chairmail:  who  says: 

Witnesses  deemed  material  by  the  Government  in  establishing  proper  market 
value  have  declined  absolutely  to  appear  before  the  board  in  open  session  and 
give  their  testimony,  on  the  ground  that  important  trade  secrets  and  otber 
information  which  is  considered  undesirable  to  give  competitors  would  be 
brought  out  on  cross-examination  by  the  protestant's  attorney.  So  acute  Ms 
this  situation  become  during  the  last  five  months  that  in  some  instances  tbe 
board  has  been  obliged  to  ask  material  witnesses  for  the  Government  to  submit 
their  testimony  in  writing.  This  testimony  has  l>een  shown  to  the  importer 
and  his  attorney  in  specific  cases,  but  with  the  Identity  of  the  Informant  cut 
from  the  letter  heads  on  which  the  testimony  was  written.  Only  in  this  waj 
was  it  possible  to  obtain  the  desired  information.  On  other  occasions  so  strong 
has  been  the  aversion  of  importers  and  domestic  manufacturers  and  their  rep- 
resentatives to  appear  at  "open  hearings"  that  the  Government  lias  been 
obliged  to  go  without  testimony  of  any  Islnd,  thereby  practically  permitting  the 
case  to  go  by  default  in  favor  of  the  importer  whose  goods  were  under 
consideration. 

Chairman  North  scoffs  at  the  idea  that  witnesses  will  refuse  to 
testify  unless  permitted  to  do  so  privately,  being  deterred  by  the  fear 
that  trade  secrets  of  importance  will  be  drawn  from  them  on  cross- 
examination  ;  but  when  the  Germans  demanded  that  section  8  of  the 
law  should  be  modified  by  new  regulations  he  joined  his  fellow- 
commissioners  in  writing  in  their  report  that  "  the  statements  of  cost 
required  by  the  act  require  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  German  importers ;  they  contemplate  the  divul- 
gence  of  trade  secrets  of  the  utmost  importance  and  value  to  the  manu- 
facturer, and  they  are  only  of  importance  to  the  appraisers  of 
merchandise.  We  therefore  agreed  to  recommend  that  the  consular 
regulations  be  so  amended  that  the  statements  *  ♦  *  need  not  be 
exacted  except  upon  the  request  of  the  appraiser  of  the  port  after 
entry  of  the  goods."* 

Great  consideration  is  shown  for  the  German  exporters  who  have  to 
expend  "  much  time  and  energy  in  the  preparation  of  statements  of 
cost,  which  contemplate  the  divulgence  of  trade  secrets."  But  when 
witnesses  are  needed  in  this  country  to  make  out  a  case  for  the  Gov- 
ernment they  must  testify  at  open  hearings,  although  by  their  testi- 
mony they  may  be  obliged  to  divulge  trade  secrets  of  the  "utmost 
importance  "  to  them.  Where  does  the  consistency  of  this  concession 
come  in  ?  It  is  beyond  our  ken,  and  must  be  credited  as  one  of  those 
advantages,  which  are  so  many,  we  are  told,  but  which  have  not 
yet  been  discovered  by  those  who  have  studied  the  terms  of  this 
agreement. 

Another  member  of  the  board,  who  believes  in  liberality  in  the 
administration  of  customs,  after  his  experience  since  July  last,  says: 

I  l>elleve  that  open  hearings  will  never  be  an  absolute  success,  although  in 
some  circumstances  they  may  be  practicable.  Tbe  truth  seems  to  be  that  where 
little  or  no  competition  exists  between  foreign  goods  and  American  productions 
open  hearings  may  be  had  with  considerable  success,  but  that  in  cases  wnere 
commercial  rivalry  between  the  United  States  and  the  foreign  country  Is 
concerned  the  open  hearings  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  writer  does  not  pretend  to  say  who  is  right  in  this  matter,  the 
chairman  of  the  commission  to  Germany  or  the  men  who  see  the 
workings  of  the  new  regulations  at  close  range.  We  simply  record 
the  facts, 

«  See  messnpe  of  the  President  to  Congress,  January  22,  190S.  p.  2S.   • 
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The  President,  in  his  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  joins  iii  the 
clamor  against  the  administration  of  the  law,  saying, "  Under  our  prac- 
tice as  I  found  it  to  exist  in  this  case  the  abuse  had  become  gross  and 
discreditable."  Yet  at  a  time  when  the  German  agents  and  their  sym- 
pathizers and  all  enemies  of  the  protective  tariff  were  leaving  no  stone 
unturned  to  secure  the  concessions  for  which  they  had  striven  for 
years  it  is  rather  remarkable,  if  the  abuses  under  the  law  had  become 
"  gross  and  discreditable,"  as  the  President  says,  or  the  conditions 
had  become  "  intolerable,""  as  Mr.  Smith  described  them,  that  not  a 
single  purchasing  importer  appeared  in  person  before  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  to  enter  a  vigorous  and  indignant  protest  against 
these  abuses  and  conditions.  It  is  true  that  many  merchants  signed 
the  petition  approving  the  amendments  suggested  by  the  New  York 
Merchants'  Association;  but  of  the  New  York  merchants  favoring 
them  Secretary  Shaw  said  that  at  least  "  two-thirds  were  engaged  in 
the  consignment  business."  *  At  the  same  time  he  quoted  the  repre- 
sentative of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.*  as  telling  him  that "  they  (the  firm) 
had  no  more  fears  of  the  penalties  of  the  customs  law  than  they  had 
fear  of  the  penalties  against  murder  or  arson." 

Can  not  the  gentlemen  responsible  for  the  agreement  be  fairly 
likened  to  a  man  who,  ill  almost  to  death,  seeks  an  eminent  physician 
or  surgeon  and  refuses  to  take  his  advice,  or  of  a  client  who,  in 
serious  legal  difficulties,  employs  a  skillful  attorney  and  refuses  to 
follow  his  counsel? 

A  case  of  misconception. 

Mr.  North  inveighs  further  against  the  closed  hearing  in  reap- 
praisement  cases,  declaring  that  "  a  man  may  be  deprived  of  his 
property  and  goods  without  due  process  of  law,  as  that  phrase  has 
come  to  be  otherwise  universally  understood  in  this  country,  i.  e.,. 
without  the  privilege  of  knowing  on  whose  evidence  he  is  *  *  * 
penalized  or  what  tne  character  of  that  evidence  is  and  without  the 
right  of  cross-examination." 

He  has  great  horror  of  admitting  any  evidence  without  giving  the 
importer  the  right  of  cross-examination;  yet  he  and  his  fellow-com- 
missioners agree  that  certificates  of  German  chambers  of  commerce 
are  to  be  admitted  as  competent  evidence,  although  no  chance  to  cross- 
examine  the  officials  who  sign  the  certificates  can  ever  be  obtained  for 
those  who  protest  against  the  value  put  upon  the  importation  for 
which  the  certificate  may  be  given. 

Evidently  he  has  read  with  close  attention  the  argument  (put  in 
the  form  of  questions)  by  Mr.  Cockran  in  the  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Apparently  he  was  greatly  im- 
pressed thereby,  for  he  has  adopted  the  phrase  of  that  voluble^ 
gifted  man.  Yet  he  has  qualified  Mr.  Cockran's  use  of  the  consti- 
tutional phrase  "  without  due  process  of  law  "  and  construed  its 
meaning  in  a  way  not  contemplated  by  the  expounders  of  that  docu- 
ment. He  can  not  be  very  familiar  with  the  methods  of  appraising^ 
values  of  real  estate,  or  he  would  not  have  assumed  the  untenable 
position  of  demanding  that  the  right  of  cross-examination  should  be 
given  importers  in  cases  where  a  valuation  is  made  of  the  importa- 
tion.   Let  us  repeat  what  we  have  once  said,  that  the  appraisements 

•  Ways  and  Means  Hearings,  1906,  p.  20.  ^Ibld.,  p.  20. 
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are  riot  a  proceeding,  judicial  in  character,  where  the  officers  sit  as 
judges  and  render  decisions  according  to  the  preponderance  of  testi- 
mony produced,  but  they  are  simplv  an  ascertainment  of  vahie.  In 
few,  it  any.  States  has  the  owner  of  real  estate  the  right  to  be  heard 
in  the  first  instance  when  his  property  is  assessed;  nor  has  he  the 
chance  to  present  witnesses  or  cross-examine  the  assessor,  either  then 
or  on  appeal.  This  summary  method  is  adopted  because  otherwise 
it  would  DC  impossible  for  taxes  to  be  levied  and  collected  within  a 
reasonable  time.  But  in  appraisement  and  reappraisement  cases  the 
importer  has  the  right  to  appear  himself  and  produce  witnesses,  to- 
getner  with  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  appraiser 
to  one  general  appraiser  and  from  his  decision  to  a  board  of  three 
general  appraisers,  "a  method,"  General  Appraiser  De  Vries  says* 
(if  compared  with  the  laws  of  any  State  in  the  Union  or  with  the 
procedure  in  any  other  nation),  "under  which  there  are  greater 
opportunities  offered  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the  taxable 
value  of  property  than  under  any  other." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  approved  our  method. 

In  a  decision  respecting  the  question  of  dutiable  value  of  mer- 
chandise the  Supreme  Court  has  well  said : 

We  are  of  opinion  that  under  the  statute  the  question  of  dutiable  value  of 
merchandise  is  not  to  be  tried  before  the  appralFeis  as  If  it  were  an  issue  in  a 
judicial  tribunal.  Such  is  not  the  intention  of  the  statute  and  the  pructlce  has 
been  to  the  contrary  from  the  earliest  history  of  the  Government.  No  govern- 
ment could  collect  its  revenues  or  perform  its  necessary  functions  If  the  systeui 
contended  for  by  the  plaintiffs  were  to  prevail.^ 

The  objecting  country  has  an  arbitrary  system. 

Secretary  Shaw,  in  his  testimony  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  declared  ®  that  in  Europe  (he  was  speaking  of  Germany  and 

France)  — 

they  have  no  reappraisement  proceedings.  It  is  a  military  system.  A  little 
company  of  soldiers  with  side  arms  stands  on  the  dock.  They  look  at  your 
merchand'se  and  do  not  tell  you  what  it  is  worth,  but  mark  what  It  Is  worth, 
pass  It  over  to  the  cashier,  and  you  pay  it. 

If  you  complain  enough  they  will  go  inside,  see  a  man  there  and  talk  with 
him.  They  come  out»  write  their  decision,  pass  it  over,  and  that  settles  it 
There  is  no  apjieal  and  there  is  no  reappraisement. 

If  this  description  of  the  procedure  in  the  country  objecting  to  our 
law  and  practice  is  correct  (and  we  have  no  reason  to  question  its 
accuracy),  which  follows  the  "star-chamber"  method  and  whicli 
the  enlightened,  liberal  one? 

Was  a  tariff  war  likely  f 

As  a  justification  of  this  temporary  agreement  a  studied  effort  has 
been  made  to  alarm  the  American  public  by  proclaiming  that  if  it 
had  not  been  concluded  "  the  exports  of  American  manufactured 
goods  to  Germany,"  as  Mr.  North  states  it,  "  would  have  been  greatly 
reduced  after  July  1.    This  because  on  that  date  these  exports  would 

<>Ways  and  Means  hearings,  p.  43. 

*  See  Hearings  before  Ways  and  Means  Ck)mmittee,  1906,  p.  29. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  31. 
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have  become  subject  to  the  maximum  duties  which  Germany  uni- 
versally applies  to  goods  from  all  countries  which  fail  to  extend  to 
her  a  corresponding  equivalent  for  her  minimum  or  conventional 
duties  which  are  reserved  for  nations  who  consent  to  negotiate 
treaties  carrying  equivalent  concessions  or  granting  '  most- favored 
nation '  treatment." 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  wrote :  "  Deeming  it 
my  duty  to  make  every  possible  effort  to  prevent  a  tariff  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany  *  *  *  i  gent  to  Berlin  a  com- 
mission." * 

Mr.  North  writes  that  "  the  German  agreement  was  negotiated  by 
Secretary  Root  with  the  cordial  approval  of  President  Roosevelt, 
because  they  both  believe  that  it  will  prevent  a  commercial  war  with 
Germany."  The  daily  press  was  printing  news  items  and  editorials 
headed,  "  Our  last  chance  with  German^V,  while  a  free-trade  writer 
in  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  discussing  "  Reciprocity  with 
Germanv,"  in  an  article  printed  after  the  agreement  was  concluded, 
said,  "  It  was  plain  that  tariff  warfare  of  unusual  severity  and 
extent  was  withm  the  range  of  immediate  possibility." 

Was  there  real  danger  of  tariff  warfare  "  of  unusual  severity  ?  " 
Before  submitting  some  facts  bearing  on  that  question,  let  us  quote 
a  few  extracts  from  a  paper  entitled  "  The  tariff  and  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  States."  ^  read  before  the  American  Academy  of  Polit- 
ical and  Social  Science  in  January,  1904 : 

There  was  nnich  talk  in  Europe  and  some  fear  in  this  country  of  a  combina- 
tion against  the  United  States  among  European  countries  for  retaliatory  legrls- 
lation  for  the  exclusion  of  American-made  products  from  these  countries,  on  the 
ground  that  their  own  products  are  excluded  from  the  United  States  by  customs 
rates  which  are  practically  prohibitive  in  direct  competition  with  American- 
made  goods  of  the  same  general  character. 

Fear  has  been  expressed  that  the  United  States  will  ultimately  find  the  great 
manufacturing  nations  of  the  world  united  in  trade  leagues  against  us.  I  can 
not  share  in  this  apprehension.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  whole  course  of  the  foreign  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  under  a  protective  tariff  Justifies  the  conclusion  that 
retaliatory  legislation  need  not  be  feared,  and  that  high  duties  on  foreign  prod- 
ucts entering  this  country  do  not  interfere  In  any  perceptible  degree  or  measur- 
able manner  with  the  outflow  of  American-made  products.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

So  far  as  our  agricultural  products  are  concerned,  the  question  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tariff  upon  the  export  trade  in  them  is  hardly  worth  considering. 
The  world  takes  our  foodstuffs — as  much  of  them  as  we  can  spare  ourselves — 
because  it  can  not  get  along  without  them.  It  takes  our  raw  cotton  because  It 
has  no  other  source  of  supply  that  can  iheet  its  demands,  either  in  quantity  or 
quality.  It  takes  our  meat  products  and  lumber  products  because  they  are  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  It  can  get  elsewhere. 

Conditions  in  Germany  did  not  warrant  a  tanff  war. 

But  it  may  be  replied  that  Germany  intended  to  apply  her  maxi- 
Tnum  rates  to  United  States  exports  after  July  1,  1907.  Grant  that 
there  appeared  to  be  some  danger  of  her  doing  so,  we  answer  by  ask- 
ing a  question:  Was  she  in  a  condition  to  take  such  action,  and  if 
taken,  how  long  would  she  have  continued  that  attitude?  For  an 
answer  let  us  examine  for  a  moment  German  conditions  at  the  time 
of  or  shortly  after  the  negotiation  of  this  agreement. 

•  See  annual  message  to  Congress,  p.  59. 

*  Pages  1,  2,  and  3  of  pamphlet  reprint. 
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In  an  article  based  on  one  contained  in  the  semiofficial  "  Continental 
Correspondence"  treating  of  Germany's  trade  with  America,  the 
Literary  Digest  for  Octo&sr  26, 1907,  says : 

In  Its  effort  to  gain  tariff  modlficntlons  from  tbe  United  States  the  Berlin 
Government  has  been  urged  on  by  the  German  manufacturers,  who  want  car 
tariff  bars  lowered  so  they  can  sell  more  goods  here.  The  German  ajfrnrinns 
second  this  effort  with  the  suggestion  that  If  we  do  not  capitulate,  Germany 
should  retaliate  by  raising  its  own  tariff  bars  against  American  products.  This 
is  Just  what  it  can  not  very  well  do.  however,  for  Germany  must  have  our  grain 
and  meats,  and  to  raise  the  tariff  on  these  supplies,  while  enriching  the  agrnrian 
landowners,  would  be  to  raise  the  cost  of  living  in  Germany — and  that  Is  what 
makes  socialists.  So  the  Government  is  letting  well  enough  alone,  and  assuring 
the  tariff  complainants  that  they  are  doing  splendidly  and  don't  need  any  help. 

The  tariff  on  imports  into  the  United  States  imposed  by  law  some  ten  yenra 
ago  has  not,  according  to  "The  Continental  Corres|)ondence,"  interfered  in  any 
way  with  the  sale  of  German  goods  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  increase  in  the 
German  importations  into  this  country  this  organ  remarks: 

"  In  every  respect  the  fiscal  year  ending  in  1907  shows  record  figures.  The 
value  of  German  wares  inii)orted  into  the  United  States  reached  the  amount  of 
$161,500,000,  while  Germany  bought  $240,000,000  worth  of  American  goods.  That 
shows  an  excess  of  50  per  cent  on  the  side  of  Germany *s  purchases  and  seenis 
at  the  first  glance  very  dls^idvantageous  for  the  fatherland.  But  we  find  that 
seven  years  ago  this  excess  amounted  to  00  per  cent,  and  in  180S  even  to  130  [ler 
cent  of  Germany's  exports  into  the  United  States.  In  proportion  at  least  the 
German  balance  of  trade  shows  a  considerable  improvement.  If  we  limit  our  at- 
tention to  the  increase  in  the  last  two  years,  we  find  even  absolutely  the  same 
figures.  Germany  got  in  1907  American  goods  of  $43,000,000  value  more  than  in 
1905;  and  by  the  same  amount  of  $43,000,000  we  find  the  German  imports  into 
the  United  States  higher  in  1907  than  in  1905.  Now,  if  we  go  into  details,  we 
notice  that  among  the  American  goods  imported  into  Germany  cotton  is  prin- 
cipally responsible  for  the  increase.  On  account  of  the  large  demand  of  the 
German  spinning  mills  and  the  higher  prices,  the  United  States  increased  their 
sales  of  raw  cotton  to  Germany  within  two  years  by  not  less  than  $34,000,000,  so 
that  the  cotton  imported  into  Germany  accounts  for  80  per  cent  of  this  very  re- 
markable increase." 

When  we  come  to  ask  the  proportion  between  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  this  writer  tells  us  that  while  German  exports  to 
the  United  States  are  less  than  those  of  the  United  States  to  Germany  in 
regard  to  raw  materials,  the  contrary  is  the  case  when  we  calculate  the  inter- 
change of  manufactured  articles.  America  exported  to  Germany  $90,600,000 
worth  of  such  goods  for  the  year  ending  1907,  but  lmiK)rted  from  Germany 
manufactured  goods  to  the  amount  of  $147,000,000. 

Germany's  era  of  prosperity,  according  to  careful  observers,  was 
showing  signs  of  waning;  and  if  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  were  accurate,  surely  Germany  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  engage  in  a  tariff  war  with  any  country,  much  less  the  United 
States.  The  London  Standard,  pernaps  not  a  friendly  authority, 
said  of  the  German  period  of  remarkable  commercial  prosperity : 

The  same  unmistakable  tendency  toward  a  diminution  of  prosiierity  Is  no- 
ticeable in  practically  all  the  other  German  industries,  which  in  the  near 
future  will  be  affected  by  the  same  wave  of  bad  fortune.  This  termination  of 
the  unparalleled  period  of  industrial  success  which  Germany  has  now  been 
enjoying  for  several  years  has  long  since  been  foreseen  on  the  German  bourses, 
so  that  capitalists  whose  money  was  Invested  in  industrial  undertakings  have 
had  time  to  make  adequate  preparations  for  the  approaching  depression. 

Even  German  papers  recognized  the  trend  of  affairs,  as  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  commercial  columns  of  the  National  Zeitun^ 
(Berlin),  printed  during  the  very  month  when  those  threatened 
maximum  duties  were  to  be  applied  to  American  exports,  will  show. 
It  said : 

The  period  of  great  prosperity  is  at  an  end.  The  Dflsseldorf  Iron  and  Steel 
EiXchange,  by  the  laconic  bulletin  it  has  recently  Issued,  puts  this  fact  beyond  all 
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doubt,  and  stamps  with  official  authority  all  the  forebodings  as  to  an  approach^ 
Ing  decline  in  German  industrial  prosperity.  The  DUsseldorf  Iron  and  Steel  Ex- 
change was  the  last  quarter  from  which  we  should  have  looked  for  this  frank 
avowal  of  its  commercial  decline.  The  reports  hitherto  issued  have  declared 
that  the  wave  of  industrial  prosperity  was  permanent  and  the  iron  market  was 
a  fixed  reality.  But  all  concealment  is  now  at  an  end.  It  is  admitted,  even  by 
this  authority,  that  the  future  is  uncertain,  and  that  the  period  of  great 
I»rosperity,  which  has  lasted  for  five  years,  comes  to  a  close  in  1907. 

That  these  opinions  were  not  without  foundation  is  shown  by  a 
news  item  from  Berlin  under  date  of  December  4,  1907,  respecting  the 
many  immigrants  returning  from  the  United  States  and  the  alarm 
felt  lest  they  would  "  entirely  glut "  the  already  overcrowded  labor 
market  in  Germany.    It  said: 

Labor  organizations  are  greatly  troubled  over  the  prospect  of  an  influx  at  a 
time  when  the  question  of  employment  is  acutely  difficult.  Commodities,  even 
the  barest  necessities,  are  rising  to  almost  famine  prices.  It  whs  stated  at  a 
meeting  of  the  municipal  council  of  Schoeneberg,  a  suburb  of  Berlin,  last  night, 
that  there  were  30.000  skilled  and  35,000  unskilled  workmen  idle  in  Berlin  alone. 
A  proportionate  number  are  idle  in  other  industrial  centers  and  in  the  farming 
rejiions.  The  trades  unions  have  already  been  compelled  to  cut  in  half  their 
doles  to  the  unemployed.  Similar  conditions  prevail  in  Austria,  to  which  coun- 
try more  American  emigrants  have  returned  in  a  fortnight  than  departed.  The 
prices  of  food  are  rising,* 

F'inends  of  Germany  aver  there  was  no  danger  of  such  war. 

Even  if  conditions  had  been  better  in  Germany  than  as  above 
described,  it  is  plain  from  the  following  views  that  the  fear  of  a  tariff 
war  was  much  magnified  if,  in  fact,  there  was  any  basis  for  it  at  all. 

A  commercial  paper  which  loses  no  chance  to  attack  the  protective 
system,  and  which  has  been  the  chief  mouthpiece  for  German  repre- 
sentatives and  the  German  cause,  in  an  editorial  said :  "  Neither  the 
manufacturers  of  Germany  nor  their  workmen  could  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  the  raw  material  and  the  foodstuffs  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  buy  from  the  United  States." 

In  a  recent  article  Herr  Max  Goldberger,  a  privy  councilor  of  the 
German  Imperial  Government,  said :  "  Serious  men  in  both  countries 
do  not  for  a  moment  think  that  Germany  and  the  United  States  will 
wage  industrial  war  upon  each  other.  Germany  and  the  United 
States  must  compete  with  each  other  in  peaceful  fashion,  for  each  is 
an  excellent  customer  of  the  other,  whose  trade,  if  withdrawn,  would 
inflict  immediate  and  serious  injury." 

Ji  these  maximum  rates  had  been  imposed  July  1,  as  threatened, 
how  lonff  would  they  have  been  enforced  in  the  face  of  such  condi- 
tions? Even  under  normal  conditions,  Germany  could  not  have 
afforded  to  take  part  in  a  tariff  war  with  the  United  States,  and  we 
believe  she  had  no  intention  of  so  doing. 

«The  foregoing  statements  are  enforced  by  the  following  item  from  a  recent 
number  of  the  London  Economist: 

"  The  signs  of  business  decline  in  Germany  are  multiplying  and  are  growing 
visibly  more  serious.  The  most  significant  index  to  the  situation,  perhaps,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  report  of  the  Steel  Works  Association  for  December,  which  was 
issnod  several  days  ago.  It  shows  a  surprisingly  heavy  shrinkage  of  business 
in  steel  material  for  further  manufacture  and  in  structural  forms.  A  steady 
decline  In  the  employment  of  labor  is  another  most  significant  phenomenon  of 
the  day." 
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Germany  is  not  a  self-sufflcinff  nation. 

Germany's  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent  a  year, 
a  rate  exceeded  by  that  of  the  United  States  only,  the  productive 
capacity  of  her  agriculture  being  totally  inadequate  to  supply  her 
increasing  needs.  Nor  can  she  secure  sufficient  foodstuffs  from  the 
several  countries  with  which  she  has  concluded  treaties  of  reciprocity 
to  fill  her  wants.  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Italy  need  their  own  prod- 
ucts to  maintain  their  population,  and  Russia,  whence  Germany  has 
drawn  heretofore  a  portion  of  her  supplies,  is  in  no  condition  to  sup- 
port her  starving  peasants  and  her  industrial  worker?,  much  less  to 
send  increased  exports  to  Germany  to  supply  any  deficiency  in  her 
crops  or  decreased  ^importations  from  the  United  States,  if  you  please, 
granting  full  weight  to  the  extreme  statements  of  those  who  regarded 
the  imposition  of  the  maximum  duties  to  American  products  as  inuni- 
nent. 

With  the  Empire  unable  to  provide  food  for  the  rapidly  increasing 
numbers  of  her  artisans  save  by  importing  supplies  from  this  coun- 
try, with  the  cost  of  living  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  with  the 
industrial  prosperity  receding  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  indus- 
tries of  the  country  in  position  to  furnish  work  for  these  same 
artisans,  were  the  extreme  statements  of  those  who  professed  a  fear 
that  Germany's  maximum  duties  would  be  applied  to  American  ex- 
ports justified?  Under  the  conditions  existing  would  a  wise  govern- 
ment (and  we  presume  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment is  wise)  have  taken  the  threatened  step?  And  if  taken,  how 
long  could  the  industrial  captains  have  resisted  the  demand  for  higher 
wages  which,  in  view  of  the  greater  cost  of  living,  would  surely  have 
been  made  ?  How  long,  with  the  increased  cost  of  production,  could 
the  manufacturers  have  enlarged  the  export  of  manufactures  which 
must  be  sent  abroad  to  pay  for  imports  ?  The  trade  relations  of  the 
two  countries  have  been  examined  so  frequently  and  so  analytically 
that  it  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  for  us  to  do  more  than  remark  that 
the  exports  of  Germany  to  the  United  States  are  nearly  all  manu- 
factures (which  have  been  increasing  under  our  present  tariff  and 
the  customs  administrative  law,  some  portions  of  which  have  been  so 
strenuously  denounced  by  the  President  and  Chairman  North),  while 
the  exports  of  this  country  to  Germany  are  nearly  all  raw  materials 
for  German  manufactures  or  food  products,  such  as  flour,  corn  meal, 
biscuits,  oils,  oleomargarine,  and  lard,  classified  by  the  census  as  prod- 
ucts of  manufacture.  It  is  sufficient  to  ask  whether  Germany  could 
have  got  along  as  well  without  our  exports  as  we  could  without  hers 
in  case  worst  nad  come  to  worst  and  a  tariff  war  had  been  declared, 
which  few  now  think  would  have  been  done. 

Certificates  of  value  by  chambers  of  commerce. 

Mr.  North  lays  much  emphasis  on  the  great  point  gained  by  the 
American  commission  when  the  Germans  agreed  that  German  cham- 
bers of  commerce  in  the  district  where  the  goods  originate  shall  grant 
certificates  which  will  officially  guarantee  the  correctness  of  the  "  ex- 
port price  "  given  in  the  invoice.  These  certificates  are  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  "  competent "  (not  necessarily  conclusive)  evidence  by  the 
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customs  officers  and  the  general  appraisers — a  protection  against  indi- 
vidual fraud,  which,  he  writes,  "  nas  never  heretofore  existed."  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  think  of  the  German  exporter  actually  fighting  for 
a  chance  to  protect  us  against  individual  fraud  and  even  urging  the 
Government  to  go  to  the  length  of  threatening  a  tariff  war  to  gain 
that  privilege. 

How  the  German  exporter  views  our  laws  and  procedure. 

A  different  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  German  exporter  is  shown 
by  the  following;  quotations  from  the  speech  made  behind  closed 
doors  by  the  chairman  of  a  commercial  gathering  in  Berlin  in  Oc- 
tober, 1905.  These  were  all  available  to  the  commission  before  their 
departure  from  this  country  on  their  mission.  How  kindly  disposed 
this  eminent  person  (Secretary  Shaw  vouched  for  his  prominence) 
was  to  assist  the  United  States  officials  to  get  correct  values  can  easily 
be  seen.  Complaining  of  the  administration  of  the  tariff  law  "  in 
which  is  concealed  the  power  and  purpose  to  make  entry  of  certain 
competing  articles  as  aifficult  as  possible,"  he  declared  that  "the 
United  States  Government  agents  resort  to  the  meanest  and  smallest 
measures."    Then,  citing  specified  complaints,  he  said : 

The  first  of  these  is  the  certification  of  the  invoices  by  consular  oflicers  sta- 
tioned in  various  districts  of  the  Empire;  second,  the  Investigation  by  customs 
officials  as  to  the  correctness  of  statements  in  the  Invoices  which  have  not  the 
force  or  effect  of  an  oath  in  the  German  Empire;  third,  the  reexamination  in 
cases  where  there  is  reason  to  doubt  values  by  agents  of  their  Treasury  Depart- 
ment; and,  fourth,  of  the  high  penalties  for  undervaluation. 

Treating  of  market  value,  he  remarked : 

Market  value,  as  defined  under  American  law,  is  the  wholesale  price  at  the 
time  of  export,  and  our  trouble  lies  in  having  two  sets  of  prices,  one  for  export 
and  the  other  for  home  trade.  We  have  to  resort  to  a  division  of  shipments 
under  the  so-called  $100  clause  to  keep  our  matters  secret,  save  fees,  and  avoid 
control  on  that  side. 

In  speaking  of  declarations  in  the  invoices  "  compelling  all  sorts 
of  statements  as  to  how  goods  were  obtained,  ♦  *  *  values  in 
detail,"  etc.,  he  continued  : 

These  things  all  lead  to  abuses,  and  we  are  promised  that  the  means  of  gain- 
ing Information  through  American  consuls  and  ngents  will  be  shut  off.  Onr 
boards  of  trade  are  fully  awake  to  the  dangers  that  surround  us,  and  In  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  close  the  doors  against  this  abuse  they  are  hoping  for  the 
whole  support  of  the  Government. 

Experience  has  taught  that  the  workings  of  paragraph  8  of  the  Dingley  tariff 
his  not  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  enacted,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  information  gained  under  this  regulation  concerning  costs  of  production 
has  been  so  defective  that  in  many  cases  it  has  been  mislending,  because 
through  the  prudence  of  our  ofiicials  we  have  taken  care  that  investigations  of 
Ibis  character  shall  throw  little  light  upon  the  actual  value  of  their  consign- 
ments. 

In  many  cases  trouble  has  been  avoided  by  having  invoices  consulated  remote 
from  districts  in  which  the  goods  are  manufactured,  but  we  must  follow  up 
this  whole  question  as  to  the  rights  of  consular  or  other  officers  to  pry  into  our 
business,  *  •  •  and  in  this  we  are  assured  of  the  cordial  support  of  our 
Government.  Such  treatment  on  the  part  of  American  officials  and  the  cause 
lor  it  is  plain,  and  now  that  concessions  must  be  made  by  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, if  we  stand  together  firmly  as  a  body  aided  and  supported  by  our 
boards  of  trade  we  can  bring  about  a  change  that  will  be  of  untold  benefit  to 
onr  American  export  trade. 
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These  men  or  their  predecessors,  undervaluers  for  twenty  years  or 
more,  have  not  regarded  it  and  do  not  now  regard  it  as  improper  to 
deprive  our  Treasury  of  the  tariff  duties  as  written  in  the  statute 
books  of  the  nation.  They  have  not  hesitated  to  act  on  the  advice, 
freeljr  and  unblushingly  given  in  their  trade  journals  and  by  their 

f>roininent  spokesmen,  to  conspire  to  evade,  by  all  means  possible,  the 
aws  of  this  country.  If  the  results  are  to  oe  what  Mr.  North  says 
they  will  be,  and  what  all  interested  in  honest  dealings  and  obedience 
to  the  law  wish  them  to  be,  one  can  not  help  but  wonder  at  the  universal 
and  exceptional  anxiety  of  these  German  consigning  exporters  for  an 
agreement  making  it  well-nigh  impossible  for  them  to  escape  the 
ngors  of  the  law  they  have  been  antagonizing  for  many  years.  It  is 
marvelous  that  these  men,  convicted  decades  ago  by  unbiased  investi- 
gating committees  of  gross  undervaluations  (which,  Mr.  North  im- 
pliedly admits,  are  still  committed,  but  which,  he  argues,  will  be 
stopped  by  the  new  agreement),  should  urge  their  Government  to 
the  point  of  demanding  an  agreement  whidi  will  deprive  them  of 
their  illicit  gains. 

This  seems  to  be  an  anomaly. 

Imagine  men  holding  such  views,  demanding  a  "  change  which 
will  be  of  untold  benefit  to  the  American  export  trade,"  fighting  for 
a  chance  to  protect  this  Government  against  fraud!  Fancy  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  "  fully  awake  to  the  dangers  surrounding  them  " 
and  through  whose  officials  the  German  consignors  have  taken  care 
that  "  investigations  should  throw  little  light "  upon  the  actual  value 
of  their  consignments,  consumed  with  a  burning  desire  to  act  as  a 
protection  against  individual  fraud  upon  the  revenues  of  the  United 
fetates !  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  composite  honesty  and 
integrity  of  these  "  quasi  official,"  "  semiofficial "  chambers  of  com- 
merce can  be  much,  if  any,  higher  than  the  average  honesty  of  the 
average  member,  who,  if  the  extract  quoted  represents  his  feeling, 
was  not  strongly  in  favor  of  regulations  providing  for  control  on  this 
side.  If  the  concessions  made  (corresponding  closely  as  they  do  with 
the  specifications  set  out  in  the  various  remarks  we  have  (quoted)  are 
to  put  a  stop  to  individual  fraud,  or  are  to  be  even  a  protection  against 
it,  one  does  not  readily  understand  the  reason  for  Germany's  aUeged 
belligerent  position. 

If  these  chambers  of  commerce  are  to  furnish  evidence  of  absolutelv 
correct  values ;  if  the  values  are  to  have  the  stamp  of  official  approval, 
why  did  the  commission  provide  that  their  certificates  should  oe  only 
"  competent "  (not  necessarily  conclusive)  "  evidence?  "  That  pro- 
vision shows  either  that  the  Germans  did  not  understand  the  distinc- 
tion between  competent  and  conclusive  or  that  the  certificates  of 
these  chambers  of  commerce  were  not  expected  to  be  what  Mr.  North 
writes  they  will  be — ^"  the  giiaranty  not  merely  of  the  chamber,  but 
of  the  Government  itself."  He  adds,  "  If  they  (the  accredited  special 
agents)  have  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce "  over  which  the  Imperial  Government  exercises  the  minutest 
supervision  and  of  which  Government  the  chamber  is  a  part — ""  if 
they  have  reason  to  question  the  accuracy  of  a  chamber  of  commerce 
certificate,  they  will  have  the  right  to  ask  that  it  be  verified."  If 
this  official  chamber,  a  "  part  of  that  Government,"  gives  an  inaccurate 
certificate,  the  agents  will  have  a  right  to  havf>  the  other  part  of  the 
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Government  verify  it.  We  dissent  strongly  from  this  idea  of  the 
eflScacy  of  these  certificates.  In  our  view  the  provision,  as  worded, 
will  do  no  harm  to  domestic  interests  so  long  as  the  appraisers  follow 
the  directions  given  them  by  Assistant  Secretary  Reynolds,  of  the 
Treasury,  that  "  the  United  States  did  not  mean  to  acknowledge  for- 
eign chambers  of  commerce  as  final  authority  in  fixing  export  values. 
Their  opinion  is  to  be  taken  merely  as  evidence  competent  to  be  con- 
sidered oy  the  appraisers  in  their  examination  of  commodities."  This 
advice  they  have  since  followed,  having  thrown  aside  such  certificates 
as  of  little  value,  if  any,  in  determining  questions  before  them.  But 
if  the  certificates  of  these  official  bodies,  "  part  of  the  Government," 
are  to  be  treated  with  such  lack  of  consideration  (and  the  commis- 
sion must  have  known  they  would  be  if  they  were  not  to  be  accepted 
as  "conclusive"),  why  was  such  a  chance  given  for  misunderstand- 
ing and  cause  for  complaint  in  the  future?  If  the  "backdoor" 
operations  of. the  special  agents  were  to  be  stopped  for  our  benefit, 
although  their  methods  were  distasteful  to  Germany,  why  was  this 
loose  provision  inserted?  For  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid  unpleasant- 
ness with  the  German  Government  if  its  certificates  are  to  be  accepted 
as  of  no  more  worth  than  the  testimony  of  any  merchant  witness.  The 
commissioners  can  not  now  claim  that  they  did  not  comprehend  the 
exact  status  of  these  chambers  of  commerce,  for  Mr.  North  asserts 
"  they  are  part  of  the  Government "  and  argues  that  the  chambers 
would  not  think  of  issuing  false  certificates  of  value.  Instead  of  clear- 
ing away  causes  of  discontent,  the  commissioners  by  this  stipulation 
have  added  fuel  to  the  fiames. 

What  are  German  chambers  of  commerce  f 

Officials  differ  so  radicallv  in  their  statements  as  to  their  character 
that  after  each  utterance  the  mystery  deepens.  The  President  says 
the  German  chambers  of  commerce  are  ''quasi-official;"  Secretary 
Straus  says  they  are  "  semiofficial ;  "  Mr,  North  says  they  are  "  part 
of  the  Government,"  while  Commisioner  Stone,  "  tariff  expert  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,"  differs  radically  from  his 
fellow-commissioner  as  to  the  function  of  the  chambers  and  agrees 
with  Secretary  Straus  as  to  their  status,  for  he  says : " 

The  chambers  of  commerce  are  semiofficial  bodies  whose  functions  and  activi- 
ties are  strictly  regulated  by  law.  They  are  representative  bodies  consisting  of 
men  elected  by  the  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers  in  each  district.  Mem- 
bership in  the  constituent  body  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  compulsory, 
and  whether  a  bnsiness  man  takes  part  in  the  election  of  representative  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  or  not  he  is  required  to  contribute  his  share  to  cover 
its  expenses.    •    •    ♦    The  chambers  of  commerce  serve  as  the  medium  through  , 

which  confidential  information  as  to  trade  openings  abroad  is  communicated  ; 

to  manufacturers  and  exporters.  It  is  to  these  bodies  that  German  business 
men  resort  whenever  they  have  any  grievances  to  which  they  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Government.  The  chambers  are  especially  valuable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment as  sources  of  information  which  comes  directly  from  the  business 
interests  involved. 

Which  does  not  support  the  statement  that  they  are  "  part  of  the 
Government,"  and  the  inquirer  is  embarrassed  by  the  conflicting  and 
contradictory  statements  of  the  two  commissioners. 

*  See  pamphlet  entitled  "  Promotion  of  foreign  commerce  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,"  by  N.  I.  Stone,  p.  14. 
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If  the  chambers  of  commerce  are  "  part  of  the  Government,"  which 
we  doubt,  then  the  commission,  instead  of  allaying  antagonisms  and 
irritations  which  were  said  to  exist,  increased  the  opportunities  for 
such  irritations  and  misunderstandings.  If  they  are  not "  part  of  the 
Government,"  which  we  believe,  the  provision  that  their  certificates 
should  be  merely  competent  evidence  was  not  improper;  for  it  is  in- 
conceivable that  anyone  would  agree  to  permit  men,  chosen  by  foreign 
manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers,  to  be  the  final  authority  in  fix- 
ing export  values.  This  provision  seems  to  be  harmless  when  the  lan- 
guage is  strictly  construed,  but  difficulties  will  be  encountered  if  Mr. 
North's  explanation  of  its  meaning  is  accepted,  and  we  do  not  wonder 
that  there  is  some  dissatisfaction  over  it  in  Germany. 

These  provisions  are  contradictory, 

Mr.  North  contends  that  "  opportunities  for  the  special  Treasury 
agents  to  obtain  evidence  of  undervaluations  have  not  been  lessened 
by  the  agreement  that  they  shall  be  accredited  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment, but,  on  the  contrary,  their  power  and  authority  in  this  respect 
have  been  enormously  strengthened  and  increased,"  this  provision,  in 
his  opinion,  being  "  another  long  step  in  the  direction  of  the  preven- 
tion of  undervaluation  " — ^more  effective  than  any  law  Congress  can 
pass  for  that  purpose.  "  Instead  of  getting  information  by  the  back 
door,  as  heretofore,  they  will  enter  and  leave  by  the  front  door.  I 
anticipate  that  they  will  be  given  every  facility  to  find  out  that  the 
German  people,  as  a  rule,  are  just  as  honest  and  as  high-minded  in 
their  commercial  transactions  as  are  the  American  people." 

But  the  question  arises,  Why  must  provision  be  made  for  special 
agents  if  the  certificates  of  these  chambers  of  commerce  are  to  be  offi- 
cial guaranties  by  a  "  part  of  the  Government "  of  "  the  correct  and 
honest  price?  " 

Think  of  the  necessity  of  providing  that  "these  officers  sent 
abroad,"  as  ex- Assistant  Secretary  Hamlin  has  well  said,  "  to  examine 
suspected  undervaluation  schemes  shall  be  personae  grata  to  the  very 
persons  they  are  sent  to  investigate,  and  that  they  shall  be  recalled 
whenever  their  presence  ceases  to  be  agreeable  to  the  exporters !  " 

If  under  this  agreement  we  are  to  have  valuations  never  so  honest 
and  accurate,  why  did  the  President  promise  to  urge  Congress  to 
amend  the  law  (which  he  has  since  done)  to  provide  for  a  10  per  cent 
undervaluation  without  penalty?  Why  the  necessity  for  this  provi- 
sion, if  the  value  of  merchandise  imported  from  Germany  is  to  be 
surely  ascertained  and  knowledge  of  such  valuation  is  to  become 
"world-wide? "  Why  give  this  demoralizing  privilege  to  a  class  of 
men  who  have  been  taught  that  it  is  not  only  not  immoral  but  not 
even  "  incorrect "  to  undervalue  German  goods  for  the  purpose  of 
entry  into  American  ports  and  who  became  notorious  for  their  fraud?? 
upon  the  revenue  complained  of  so  bitterly  in  the  eighties? 

Consider  these  two  contradictory  provisions  of  this  agreement  and 
tell  us,  if  the  true  value  is  to  be  so  certified,  why  a  right  to  undervalue 
up  to  10  per  cent  must  be  written  in  the  law.  Think  of  providing 
that  the  German  chambers  of  commerce  shall  certify  "the  true 
values"  of  exports  and  the  President  promising  to  recommend  an 
amendment  to  existing  law  that  will  permit  undervaluations  up  to  at 
least  10  per  cent  without  penalty. 
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Almse  of  special  agents — Their  work  in  the  past  year. 

These  special  agents,  through  whose  indefatigable  efforts  much 
smuggling  and  many  irregularities  against  our  laws  have  been  un- 
earthed and  prevented,  come  in  for  an  additional  "  fling  "  from  the 
President,  who  characterizes  them  as  "  detectives "  whose  employ- 
ment, "  though  often  necessary,  tends  toward  abuse."  It  may  not 
be  necessary  to  employ  special  agents  at  all,  as  far  as  our  actual 
knowledge  of  this  service  goes,  but  it  is  hardlj  to  be  expected  that 
a  body  of  men  like  the  chairman  of  the  Berlin  meeting,  whom  we 
have  quoted,  will  fall  over  one  another  in  their  efforts  to  furnish 
information  to  those  officials,  now  that  they  must  be  personte  grata;  to 
the  German  Government.  They  may  do  so;  but  we  have  a  suspicion 
that,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  through  the  prudence  of  their  offi- 
cials, investigations  will  throw  "little  light  upon  the  actual  value 
of  their  consignments."  That  there  is  still  need  for  the  services  of 
these  men  who  "  get  their  information  by  the  back  door  "  may  be 
gathered  from  the  recent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^ 
who,  after  nine  months'  experience  in  his  position,  wrote  to  Con- 
gress:* 

Special  agents  of  the  department  have  been  actively  and  effectively  employed 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  in  the  prevention  and  detection  of  frauds  on  the  cus- 
toms revenue  through  undervaluation  and  irregular  classification,  as  well  as  in 
tlie  suppression  of  suniggling.  They  have  cooperated  with  collectors  of  customs 
and  appraising  officers  in  all  parts  of  the  couutry  and  with  the  Board  of  Gen- 
eral Appraisers,  submitting  information  as  to  values.  In  many  instances  it  is 
due  to  tiieir  efforts  and  their  information  that  advances  in  value  have  been  made 
by  the  appraising  officers  and  such  advances  sustained  when  the  cases  came  for 
final  decision  before  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  In  the  aggregate  these 
advances  have  been  large  and  the  revenue  from  customs  much  increased  thereby. 

Did  the  President  exceed  his  powers  f 

While  the  agreement  concerning  the  open  hearing  was  misappre- 
hended, there  was  still  greater  "misunderstanding"  not  only  on  this 
side,  but  by  the  Germans  also,  concerning  section  A,  defining  market 
value  and  construing  provisions  of  section  19  of  the  customs  adminis- 
trative act.  The  agreement  provides  that  the  "e^iport  price"  shall 
constitute  market  value  where  the  goods  in  question  are  made  wholly 
for  export  and  not  sold  at  home  "in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities 
packed  ready  for  shipment  to  the  United  States." 

It  has  been  claimed  that  this  clause  of  the  agreement  alters  not  only 
the  Treasury  regulations  but  the  existing  law.  If  that  be  true,  then 
the  President  had  no  right  to  alter  the  law  without  the  consent  of 
Congress.  In  answer  to  this  objection  the  President  says  that  the 
method  adopted  for  determining  the  actual  market  value  of  goods  is 
in  accordance  "  with  what  I  am  advised  to  be  the  true  construction  of 
the  law."*  Mr.  North  says  that  this  interpretation  of  section  19  was 
submitted  to  the  Attof ney-General  and  by  him  decided  "  to  be  wholly 
within  the  letter  of  the  law.  Those  who  contend  otherwise  can  not 
have  carefully  read  section  19." 

Without  entering  into  an  examination  of  the  sections  involved  or 
making  an  argument  against  the  right  contended  for,  it  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  quote  the  opinions  of  several  good  lawyers  in  opposition  to 

*  See  Rei)ort,  \).  53. 

*  See  annual  message  to  Congress,  p.  01. 
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the  construction  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  North.  The  mere  fact  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  this  interpretation  of  section  19 
is  "  wholly  within  the  letter  of  the  law  "  does  not  make  it  so.  Attor- 
ney-Generals have  been  known  to  be  wrong  in  the  past  in  their  views 
of  the  law,  and  it  is  within  the  range  of  possibilities  that  the  present 
incumbent  may  be  mistaken ;  for  he  is  not  so  great  a  lawyer  as  to 
inspire  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  finality  of  his  construction  of  any 
legal  question.  It  was  perfectly  proper  for  the  President  and  the 
commissioners  to  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  their  legal  adviser;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  all  who  dissent  must  accept  his  view  of  the 
law.  It  may  excuse  the  commissioners  for  negotiating  the  agreement 
and  the  President  for  approving  it,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  conclusive 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  construction. 

While  the  Attorney-General  advises  that  the  President  had  the 
right  to  make  the  alteration  complained  of,  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Ham- 
lin, one-time  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  the  Cleveland 
administration,  and  an  attorney  having  quite  as  good  professional 
standing  in  Boston  as  the  Attorney-General  has  in  Baltimore,  dissents 
vigorously  from  that  view,  calls  the  President's  action  unconstitu- 
tional, and  declares  that  he  has  "  repealed  some  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  act  of  Congress  known  as  the  customs  administrative  act, 
which  for  about  seventeen  years  has  been  a  portion  of  the  law  of  the 
land." 

The  Hon.  John  S.  Wise,  a  reputable  lawyer  of  the  New  York  bar 
and  a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  has  given  the  following  opinion  re- 
specting the  President's  right  to  do  what  he  has  done.  Mr.  Wise 
Bays: 

By  the  third  section  of  the  Dlnpley  Act  power  was  undonbtetlly  granted  to 
the  President  to  enter  Into  nejrotlations  with  foreign  governments  exporting 
the  enumerafecl  articles  to  the  United  States,  with  a  view  to  the  arrangement 
of  commercial  agreements,  In  which  reciprocal  and  eqnivalent  concessions  may 
be  secured,  etc.  And  it  was  further  declared  that,  whenever  such  government 
should  enter  into  a  commercial  agreement  with  the  United  States,  etc^  which. 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  President,  should  he  reciprocal  and  equivalent,  he  was 
authorized  and  empowered  to  suspend,  during  the  time  of  such  agreement,  by 
proclamation  to  that  effect,  the  imposition  and  collection  of  the  duties  men- 
tioned in  the  act  on  such  articles,  and  thereupon  and  thereafter  the  duties 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  such  articles  were  to  be  as  described  in  section 
3,  at  the  alternative  rate  mentioned  in  pection  3. 

That  was  the  whole  power  of  the  President.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  act 
authorizing  him  to  make  any  agreement  with  any  government  concerning  the 
method  by  which  the  valuations  on  the  imported  articles  were  to  be  ascertained 
as  a  basis  for  levying  the  duty. 

The  commercial  agreement  entered  into  by  the  President  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  with  Germany  does  something  more  than  agree  upon  the  alter- 
native and  reduced  tariff  rates  of  duty. 

Article  2  expressly  adopts,  as  part  of  and  consideration  for  the  agreement 
an  undertaking  to  assume  by  the  President,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
certain  modifications  of  the  customs  and  consular  regulations  set  forth  in  the 
annexed  diplomatic  note.  That  diplomatic  note  (par.  A),  which  is  to  be  read 
in  the  agreement  as  part  of  it,  provides  that  whenever  goods,  etc.,  sold  wholly 
for  export  can  not  be  valued  on  the  basis  mentioned  in  section  19  of  the  cus- 
toms administrative  act,  another  rule  of  valuation  shall  be  substituted  to  ascer- 
tain the  market  value,  to  wit:  That  "market  value  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
the  export  price."  The  export  price  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  the 
price  at  which  the  goods  are  invoiced  to  their  consignee  In  the  United  States. 
It  must  be  an  arbitrary  sum.  It  would  not  be  a  price  unless  it  was  a  fixed 
figure.  It  is  fixed  by  a  mutual  agreement  between  vendor  and  vendee.  It 
leaves  nothing  to  be  ascertained  but  the  fact  of  price  fixed  upon,  and  ia  com- 
pulsory  upon  the  government  agents  In  assessing  the  tariff  duty. 
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Had  the  President  a  right  to  do  this?  There  is  nothing  in  the  third  section 
of  the  tariff  act  extending  his  powers  to  any  such  snbject.  His  power  was  ex- 
hausted under  the  guarantee  of  the  third  section  when  he  fixed  the  alternative 
rate  by  the  commercial  Agreement.  If  any  power  to  adopt  this  arbitrary  basis 
of  marlcet  value  existed  anywhere  it  was  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  his  power  to  make  treasury  regulations.  If  the  regulation  he  made  was 
valid,  the  commercial  agreement  could  carry  it  out.  If  it  was  invalid,  the 
commercial  agreement  could  not  validate  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  nor  the  Secretary 
of  State,  nor  the  President  hnd  any  authority  to  determine  or  to  instruct  their 
subordinates  to  construe  the  act  so  that  the  export  price  should  determine  the 
market  value. 

The  eleventh  section  of  the  customs  administrative  act,  as  amended  by  section 
32  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1907,  prescribes  a  method  of  ascertaining  and  deter- 
mining the  market  value,  where  the  conditions  named  in  section  19  fall,  which 
seems  to  me  to  t>e  complete  and  exclusive  of  any  other  method.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  construction,  agreed  upon  by  this  commercial  agreement,  abrogates  the 
Jegiil  method  of  ascertaining  market  value,  as  defined  by  section  11,  repeals  its 
provision,  and  substitutes  a  new  and  inconsistent  method  of  ascertaining 
market  value  for  the  complete  method  supplied  by  section  11. 

This  action  falls  within  a  rule  long  recognized  and  repeatedly  adjudicated, 
that  no  action  of  any  department  of  the  Government  which  in  effect  repeals  an 
existing  law  and  substitutes  something  else  for  it  is  legal.  If  I  am  correct,  so 
much  of  the  commercial  agreement  as  adoi)ts  this  rule  is  illegal,  null,  and  void. 

If  this  rule  to  ascertain  market  value  is  to  stand,  it  would  seem  to  take  away 
from  the  general  appraisers  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  them  by  section  16 
of  the  customs  administrative  act. 

The  question  reduced  to  its  last  analysis  is: 

1.  Had  the  President  a  right  to  make  this  commercial  agreement? 
To  that  I  answer  "yes." 

2.  In  doing  so,  had  he  the  right  to  alter  a  mode  of  appraisement  applicable 
to  all  imported  goods,  whether  they  come  in  under  commercial  agreements  or 
not,  prescribed  by  sections  19  and  11  of  the  customs  administrative  act? 

To  that  I  answer  "no." 

Nothing  is  said  in  any  law  of  power  in  the  President  to  alter  the  prescribed 
mode  of  ascertaining  values  of  goods  imi)orted.  Until  I  am  shown  such,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  in  attempting  to  do  so  he  has  exceeded  his  authority. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  North,  in  contending  that  the  Presi- 
dent when  ordering  the  change  "  was  wholly  within  the  letter  of  the 
law,"  relies  alone  upon  section  19;  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Wise,  in 
reaching  an  opposite  conclusion,  bases  it  upon  both  sections  11  and  19, 
the  former  of  which  Mr.  North  ignores  or  overlooks. 

We  are  not  arguing  for  the  incorrectness  of  the  view  held  by  the 
Attorney-General  or  for  the  correctness  of  the  view  of  Mr.  Hamlin 
or  Mr.  Wise;  but  it  is  plain  that,  with  such  divergence  of  opinion, 
all  can  not  be  right,  and  in  our  opinion  there  is  just  as  much  chance 
of  the  Attorney-General  being  wrong  as  the  others.  In  view  of  these 
different  opinions  held  by  capable  lawyers,  we  dissent  strongly  from 
Mr.  North's  positive  statement  that  "  the  administration  has  agreed 
that  hereafter  it  will  consent  to  construe  its  customs  administration 
law  in  accordance  with  '  its  terms.' "  Because  the  President  has  been 
so  advised  does  not  make  it  so,  and  Mr.  North's  position  will  be  denied 
and  contested  until  the  Supreme  Court  decides  otherwise. 

//  to  our  great  advnntaqe,  why  the  scramble  for  like  privileges f 

In  view  of  Mr.  Nortlfs  contention  that  the  agreement  is  to  be  of 
inestimable  value  to  the  United  States  and  of  so  little  value  to  Ger- 
many, one  marvels  at  the  scramble  among  foreign  countries  to  be  per- 
mitted to  give  still  more  advantages  to  us;  for  soon  after  the  Ger- 
man agreement  became  known  various  European  powers,  fearing  that 
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the  concessions  were  exclusive^  were  clamoring  for  a  chance  to  share 
in  the  good  things  Germany,  in  their  opinion,  had  secured,  and  Sec- 
retary Koot  announced  that  they  would  be  extended  as  a  "  free  gift  " 
to  every  country  "  which  can  comply  with  the  conditions  under  which 
they  were  panted  to  Germany; "  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  all  coun- 
tries in  which  chambers  of  commerce  are  "  part  of  the  government " 
would  be  extended  the  same  concessions. 

Difficulties  arise. 

England,  our  best  customer,  was  soon  "  stirred  up  '^  over  Secretary 
Root's  further  announcement  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  accept  any 
statement  by  a  British  chamber  of  commerce  as  evidence  of  value  of 
goods  exported,  as  is  the  case  with  the  commercial  bodies  of  Germany 
and  France,  as  the  latter  are  quasi  official,  while  the  British  bodies 
are  nonofficial."  This  was  regarded  by  the  British  people  "  as  a 
gratuitous  slight  and  as  a  distmction  inspired  rather  by  a  desire  to 
hamper  British  trade  than  by  a  genuine  belief  that  the  valuations  of 
the  chambers  could  not  be  depended  upon."  A  protest  was  made 
against  that  distinction  and  the  President,  together  with  tlie  Secre- 
tary of  State,  seeing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  apply  two  differ- 
ent sets  of  customs  regulations  to  the  imports  from  different  countries, 
reversed  this  ruling,  and  within  a  few  days  another  announcement 
was  made,  this  time  to  the  effect  that  "  certificates  of  invoices  of  ship- 
ments of  British  goods  to  America,  issued  by  chambers  of  commerce, 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Treasury  officials  on  the  same  grounds  as  ar- 
ranged in  the  German- American  tariff  agreement."  And  why  should 
not  the  British  exporters,  who  have  never  been  undervaluers  on  the 
scale  set  by  the  German  consigning  exporters,  object  to  the  distinc- 
tion drawn  against  their  chambers  of  commerce,  composed  surely 
of  men  of  as  high  moral  character,  honesty,  and  integrity  as  are  the 
German  bodies  f 

Who  are  the  Presidents  experts? 

Respecting  certain  of  our  methods  of  administration  which  have 
been  the  cause  of  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  German  exporters* 
the  President,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  said:  "I  became 
satisfied  that  certain  vicious  and  unjustifiable  practices  had  grown  up 
in  our  customs  administration,  notably  the  practice  of  determining 
values  of  imports  upon  detective  reports,  never  disclosed  to  the  \\^v- 
sons  whose  interests  w-ere  affected.  Under  our  practice  as  I  foi.nd 
it  to  exist  in  this  case  the  abuse  had  become  gross  and  discreditable. 
*  *  *  In  tlie  judgment  of  the  most  competent  experts  of  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
it  was  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  due  collection  of  the  customs 
revenues,  and  the  attempt  to  defend  it  merely  illustrates  the  demonil- 
ization  which  naturally  follows  from  a  long  continued  course  of  re- 
liance upon  such  methods." 

This  tirade  against  "  the  practices  which  have  grown  up  in  our 
customs  administration  "  is  based,  the  President  writes,  upon  his  "  in- 
vestigation "  and  upon  the  judgment  of  experts,  who,  in  giving  this 
opinion,  are  in  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the  general  appraisers: 
but  he  vouchsafes  no  names  that  we  may  know  their  experience  and 
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their  fitness  for  giving  such  opinion  and  such  advice.  No  such  con- 
clusion as  the  President  says  he  reached  can  be  based  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  the  United  States  officials 
as  given  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  February,  1906, 
when  they  were  investigating  this  whole  question.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  in  view  of  so  much  adverse  testimony  then  given  Con- 
gress could  not  have  been  informed  who  these  men  are  that  know 
more  about  the  custom-house  practices  than  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  general  appraisers. 

The  agreement  was  made  f/rst;  information  was  sought  later. 

Notwithstanding  the  confident  tone  of  the  President,  a  slight  ex- 
perience under  the  agreement  served  to  show  that  the  opinion  of  the 
office  experts  in  Washington  and  the  views  of  "  the  competent  experts 
in  the  operation  and  administration  of  the  customs  tariff  "  were  not 
quite  equal,  after  all,  to  that  of  men  dealing  every  day  with  importa- 
tion, and  in  September  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  send  abroad 
another  commission,  consisting  of  Assistant  Secretary  Keynolds,  of 
the  Treasury,  and  General  Appraisers  De  Vries  and  Waite,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  export  prices 
and  market  values,  for,  it  was  stated,  "  withm  the  few  months  be- 
tween July  and  September,  it  had  become  apparent  that  determined 
efforts  were  being  made  abroad  to  enter  goods  into  this  country  at 
the  export  rates  rather  than  at  the  regular  foreign  value."  The  whole 
attitude  of  the  commission,  it  was  also  stated, ''  was  to  be  that  of  seek- 
ing light  on  a  subject  which  has  been  giving  much  trouble  to  the  cus- 
toms tribunals,  with  the  idea  of  suggesting  such  reforms  as  may  be 
fleemed  necessary." 

In  addressing  the  members  of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  Paris,  Mr.  De  Vries  remarked  that  the  commission  had  gone  "  to 
France  to  study  the  organization  of  French  chambers  of  commerce. 
Upon  the  signing  of  the  German  agreement,  and  after  its  extension 
to  France  and  other  countries,  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  and 
the  Treasury  Department  naturally  desired  to  know  the  manner  in 
which  these  chambers  of  commerce  were  constituted  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  the  weight  which  should  be  attributed  by  the  board  to 
the  findings  and  certificates  of  these  commercial  bodies." 

Certificates  from  official  and  unofficial  bodies  on  an  equality. 

Secretary  Reynolds  and  his  commission  agreed  with  the  British 
Government,  according  to  a  press  dispatch,  that  "the  Board  of 
Trade  shall  investigate  the  local  boards  of  trade  and  chambers 
of  commerce  and  recommend  those  which  it  considers  competent 
to  undertake  the  work  of  certification."  The  effect  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  these  "commercial  bodies,"  which,  accord- 
ing to  Secretary  Straus,  "are  unofficial,  very  much  the  same  as 
over  here,"  have  been  given  the  same  right  to  issue  certificates  of 
value  as  the  German  bodies  which  Mr.  North  says  are  "part  of  the 
Government.','  In  view  of  this  concession,  what  becomes  of  the  effect 
cf  his  assertion  that  the  German  certificates,  because  they  are  official, 
are  to  be  a  "protection  against  individual  fraud  which  has  never 
iieretof ore  existed  ?  "    If  the  protection  is  secured  in  Germany  be- 
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cause  the  certificates  are  given  by  a  "  part  of  the  Government,"  what 
protection  is  there  to  be  in  the  case  of  English  certificates  given  by 
commercial  bodies  which  are  "  unofficial,  very  much  tlie  same  as  over 
here!" 

Was  wisdom  shown  in  the  negotiation  f 

All  of  which  sufljgests  the  inference  that  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  when  thev  authorized  the  negotiation  of  the  German 
agreement,  did  not  see  all  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  questions  in 
dispute.  If  they  had,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  President  might 
have  been  more  circumsi)ect  and  cautious  in  his  denunciation  of  the 
"vicious  and  unjustifiable  practices  which  had  grown  up  in  our  cus- 
toms administration;"  and  the  Secretary  might  have  pictured  in  less 
glowing  colors  the  great  benefits  which  were  to  flow  to  us  from  the 
agreement. 

The  sending  of  the  second  commission  to  seek  light  after  the  agree- 
ment, under  which  the  trouble  arose,  was  si^ed  and  promulgated, 
reminds  one  of  the  man  who  locked  the  stable  door  after  the  horse 
was  stolen.  In  our  view  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  seek  light  on  the 
troublesome  subject  and  receive  suggestions  of  needed  reforms  (if 
any  were  needed)  before  sending  the  first  commission  to  conclude  an 
agreement  with  Germany.  If  the  first  commission  put  "  our  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  that  nation  on  an  honorable,  dignified,  and 
self-respecting  footing  of  international  comity,"  why  was  the  second 
commission  necessary  1 

Misunderstanding  still  exists  in  Germany, 

It  seems  now  that  the  Germans  insist  upon  an  interpretation  of 
certain  sections  of  the  agreement  decidedly  diff'erent  from  that  taken 
by  some  of  our  officials.  Mr.  Ludwig  Max  Goldberger,  a  privy  coun- 
cillor of  the  German  Empire,  in  a  carefully  prepared  article  recently 
published,  contends  that  "  market  value ''  in  the  agreement  means 
"  export  value,"  "  the  provision  being  valuable  in  that  it  establishes 
a  standard."  Mr.  Goldberger  glories  in  the  fact  that  Germany  is  a 
"  consigning  nation ;  "  which  he  regards  as  "  a  perfectly  legitimate  and 
unimpeachable  business."  He  notices  an  address  President  Roose- 
velt IS  alleged  to  have  made  to  the  Textile  Importers'  Association 
and  criticises  some  of  the  statements  said  to  have  been  made,  declaring 
them  to  be  by  no  means  "  free  from  recklessness  and  error."  It  is  not 
pleasant  for  us  to  criticise  the  words  or  actions  of  the  President,  but 
it  is  much  less  pleasant  to  have  the  Executive  accused  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  foreign  power  of  making  statements  "  by  no  means  free 
from  recklessness  and  error." 

What  Gei-many  wishes  to  force. 

What  Germany  wishes  is  not  a  temporary  agreement  "  attacked  by 
strong  interests  in  the  country  or  one  whose  validity  may  be  que>- 
tioned,"  but  a  reciprocity  treaty,  which  Herr  Goldberger  hopes  will 
be  permanent.  This,  he  suggests,  can  be  accomplished  in  one  of  two 
ways — either  by  adopting  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  N.  I.  Stone, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  first  commission,  who  proposes  that  article 
3  of  the  Dingley  law  be  so  altered  by  Congress  as  to  include  a  con- 
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>^iderable  number  of  imported  articles  in  which  states  of  different 
climate  and  yielding  dinerent  productions  have  their  interests  cen- 
tered, or  (and  this  proposal  Mr.  Goldberger  indorses)  by  modifying 
article  4  of  the  law  so  that  without  any  time  restriction  the  President 
may  be  empowered,  with  the  assent  of  the  Senate  alone,  to  make 
reciprocity  treaties  upon  a  universal  basis  of  20  per  cent  duties.  This,, 
he  declares,  will  not  be  an  agreement  but  a  "  treaty  which  will  live 
for  a  long  time.  Nothing  short  of  a  treaty  can  help  us  in  Germany 
or  you  in  the  United  States." 

Disappointments  liave  occurred  and  will  occur. 

Since  the  negotiation  of  a  reciprocity  treaty  has  been  promised 
Germany,  it  is  well  to  discover  the  professions  of  some  organizations 
favoring  such  a  convention.  The  Bulletin  of  the  American  Recipro- 
cal Tariff  League  says,  "standing  for  adequate  protection  to  all  our 
industries,  it  (the  league)  believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  the 
trading  off  of  duties  no  longer  needed  in  exchange  for  valuable  trad- 
ing privileges  to  be  granted  us  abroad."  If  some  industries  are  so 
strong  as  completely  to  dominate  the  domestic  markets  and  require  no 
protection,  or  can  dispense  with  "duties  no  longer  needed,  what 
would  it  benefit  the  rivals  abroad  to  have  them  traded  off?  If  foreign 
powers  were  lured  into  the  making  of  a  treaty  on  such  a  basis,  would 
they  not  soon  realize  what  this  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  has  found 
out  in  respect  to  German  minimums,*"  that  "  the  privileges  granted  do 
not  enable  them  to  export  the  goods?"  And  if  the  foreigners  are 
enabled  to  export  goods  in  quantities  sufficient  to  gratify  and  satisfy 
them  with  the  bargain  made,  would  adequate  protection  be  afforded 
all  our  industries?  It  seems  plain  to  us  that  the  league  can  not  cling 
to  its  announced  tenet  of  "adequate  protection  to  all  our  industries" 
and  at  the  same  time  "  drive  "  for  reciprocity  treaties  which  trade  off 
one  industry  for  the  benefit  of  another  or  some  industries  for  the 
advantage  of  others.  Trading  off  "  duties  not  needed  "  is  a  snare  and 
a  delusion  which  is  not  likely  to  catch  many  victims  abroad ;  and  our 
experience  with  Germany,  accepting  as  true  the  statement  made  by 
the  league  paper,  is  not  calculated  to  make  many  on  this  side  of  the 
water  believe  that  we  made  a  great  bargain  in  our  first  attempt  with 
that  country. 

Herr  Goldberger  offers  gratuitous  advice. 

Like  the  Austrian  manufacturer  from  Briinn,  Mr.  Latzko,  who 
advised  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  during  the  framing  of  the 
Wilson  bill,  Herr  Goldberger  repeats  gratuitous  advice  given  on  a 
former  occasion,  which,  he  hopes,  will  not  be  "  unpalatable  to  Con- 
gress."   In  part,  he  says : 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that  the  producer  himself  on  calmer  reflection,  as  soon 
as  the  years  have  brought  hard  times,  which  are  never  far  off  even  in  countries 
of  unlimited  possibilities,  will  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a  steadier  and 
Bonnder  policy  in  foreign  trade,  such  as  the  ever-increasing  flood  of  industrial 
activity  demands,  can  not  be  maintained  and  developed  merely  by  framing  tariff 
and  commercial  treaties  valid  for  many  years,  but  only  by  the  abolition  of  an 
Insecure  and  prohibitive  protection  system,  which  does  not  benefit  the  people  in 
general,  but  only  promotes  to  an  inordinate  degree  the  plans  of  a  single  group 
of  men  who  are  interested  in  its  maintenance. 


•  BnUetin  of  the  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  for  November,  1907,  p.  1. 
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This  privy  councilor  joins  the  chorus  of  that  ignorant  choir  who 
<X)nstantly  sing  the  refrain,  "  prohibitive  tariff."  It  is  amusing,  com- 
ing from  a  German,  inasmuch  as  the  value  of  partly  manufactured 
^oods  imported  yearly  into  the  United  States  exceeds  by  $25,000,000 
the  value  of  the  same  class  of  goods  imported  by  Germany,  while  the 
value  of  wholly  manufactured  goods  exceeds  by  $126,(K)0,000  the 
value  of  those  imported  by  Germany,  and  exceeds  by  $G5,0()0,(KX)  those 
of  France  and  Germany  combined.  "  Prohibitive  protection  system,'' 
forsooth ! 

It  does  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  any  German  to  complain  of  the 
American  tariff  or  falsely  to  characterize  it  as  "  prohibitive,"  when,  in 
the  year  1905,  Germanv  imported  «  not  a  pfennig's  worth  of  fabrics  of 
silk  or  wool,  while  her  exports  of  silk  fabrics  were  valued  at 
$35,557,200  and  her  exports  of  wool  fabrics  at  $09,900,000;  nora  faiih- 
ing's  worth  of  clothing,  while  her  exports  were  valued  at  $27,298,000; 
nor  a  penny's  worth  of  aniline  dyes,  while  her  exports  were  valued  at 
1^23,900,000.  This  exclusion  of  foreign  products  in  these  various 
lines  may  have  been  due  to  "  prohi^bitive  tariff  rates  for  aught  we 
know,  or  to  a  cost  of  production  which  was  so  low  as  to  accomplish  the 
result.  Whether  it  is  due  to  the  one  or  the  other,  or  to  both,  matters 
not;  for  were  the  markets  free,  what  would  it  profit  us  if  we  found 
ourselves  unable,  by  reason  of  greater  cost  of  production,  to  compete 
with  the  highly  developed  German  industries  in  their  home  marketj^? 
We  challenge  anyone  to  cite  any  similar  schedule  or  any  schedule  of 
our  tariff  which  produces  the  results  in  our  markets  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  German  figures  of  foreign  trade  for  1905. 

//  European  countyus  fail  of  access  to  Gennany^s  markets^  could 

we  succeed  f 

Neither  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Servia,  Roumania,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  nor  Russia,  her  continental  neighbors,  with  which  countries 
•Germany  has  reciprocity  treaties,  nor  Great  Britain,  the  greatest 
exporting  nation  of  the  world,  nor  France,  sent  her  a  mark's  worth  of 
silk  or  wool  fabrics  in  1905  (these  being  the  latest  figures  at  our  dis- 

£osal),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  succeeded  any 
etter  during  any  year  since.  She  imported  of  bicycles  and  parts 
not  a  penny's  worth,  while  her  exports  were  valued  at  $7,092,400;  of 
manufactures  of  copper,  including  brass,  she  imported  none,  while 
the  value  of  her  exports  was  $11,500,800;  of  iron  and  steel  and  manu- 
factures thereof  her  exports  were  valued  at  $180,213,000,  her  imports 
of  the  same  class  being  but  $18,730,000,  and  all  machinery,  a  portion, 
no  doubt,  being  textile  machinery,  in  the  manufacture  of"  which  Ger- 
many as  yet  does  not  hold  a  preeminent  position.  The  story  is  the 
same  in  leather  and  leather  goods — no  imports,  and  exports  valued 
at  $31,439,800 — and  the  list  could  be  extended  if  there  were  need. 
But  enough  have  been  given  to  show  that  if  Germany's  European 
neighbors,  with  the  benefit  of  lowest  rates  under  reciprocity  treaties 
and  with  lower  cost  of  production  than  the  United  States,  failed  to 
gain  access  to  her  markets  in  the  classes  of  manufactures  enumerated, 
surely  no  better  results  can  bo  hoped  for  by  us,  if  given  the  minimum 
rates  also. 

«  See  Monthly  Consular  and  Trade  Reports,  No.  317,  February,  1907,  p.  72. 
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Neither  side  seems  wholly  pleased. 

This  temporary  agreement  wholly  pleases  neither  Germany  nor 
the  editors  of  the  American  Beciprocal  Tariff  League  Bulletin,  who 
have  said : 

"  Now,  it  is  entirely  true  that  the  temporary  agreement  which  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  administration  is  not  exactly  what  our 
people  want.  Indeed  it  is  far  from  it.  *  *  *  As  a  matter  of 
fact  Germany's  minimums  on  many  of  our  products  are  too  high  to 
enable  us  to  export  the  goods."  «  Two  years  ago  we  pointed  out  that 
these  irreducible  minimums  on  agricultural  products  and  provisions 
were  inserted  in  the  German  tariff  at  the  demand  of  the  agrarians, 
and  that  it  was  futile  for  these  reciprocitarians  in  the  United  States 
to  hope  for  great  things  from  a  "  trade  "  with  Germany.  Now,  after 
an  agreement,  under  which,,  as  Secretary  Root  says,  96.7  per  cent  of 
our  exports  to  Germany  have  the  benefit  of  the  lowest  tariff  rates, 
these  insistent  agitators  confess  that  the  minimums  are  still  '^  too 
high  to  enable  us  to  export  the  goods."  Although  we  get  so  much 
and  Germany  so  little  from  this  agreement  we  find  that  even  those 
who  vehemently  favored  the  agreement  and  applauded  its  negoti- 
ation are  now  dissatisfied  with  the  results  obtainea,  which  avail  them 
nothing. 

Compare  the  foregoing  with  the  glowing  announcement  made  by 
President  Saunders  of  the  league  upon  his  recent  peaceful  invasion 
of  Washington  that  "  $75,000,000  of  foreign  gold  will  be  one  of  the 
first  fruits  of  reciprocity  treaties  with  France  and  Germany."  Was 
this  intended  for  consumption  by  the  credulous  public,  and  the  other 
to  express  the  true  feelinff  of  disappointment  entertained  by  the 
editors  of  the  league  paper?  Which  is  to  be  accepted  as  true? 

Tfie  most  objectionable  features  of  the  agreement. 

But  some  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  this  agreement 
have  not  been  touched  upon  thus  far.  We  regard^  as  the  most  danger- 
ous feature  of  the  agreement  the  implied  promise  of  the  President 
to  negotiate  a  reciprocity  treaty  and  his  absolute  promise,  in  the 
diplomatic  note  of  Secretary  Root  to  the  German  ambassador  on 
May  2,  1907,  to  recommend  to  Congress  the  enactment  of  an  amend- 
ment to  section  7  of  the  customs  administrative  act  of  June,  1890,  to 
provide  that 

if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise  subject  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the 
value  tiiereof  ahall  exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entry  by  more  than  10  per 
cent,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties  Imposed 
by  law  on  such  merchandise,  an  additional  duty  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
appraised  value  thereof  for  each  1  per  cent  in  excess  of  10  per  cent  that 
such  appraised  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the  entry. 

Which  means  that  undervaluations  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed, 
and  the  invitation  will  be  unanimously  accepted. 

•  Bulletin  American  Reciprocal  Tariff  League  for  November,  1907,  p.  4. 
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The  promise  is  against  advice  and  experience. 

This  promise  was  made  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,<^  who,  at  the  hearings  already 
referred  to,  said :  '^  The  law  of  1890  contained  a  provision  mat  unless 
there  was  a  difference  of  10  per  cent  there  was  no  penalty.  We 
changed  the  law  afterwards  and  we  did  it  because  of  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Treasury  Department  and  of  the  appraisers  and  every- 
body else  connected  with  it.  that  dishonest  importers  could  take  their 
chances  on  10  per  cent  of  nraud  because  it  amounted  to  that  in  rela- 
tion to  the  revenue;  and  it  got  to  be  almost  the  universal  practice  of 
a  certain  class  of  importers  to  guess  10  per  cent  below  the  actual  value 
because  it  did  not  harm  them  any,  as  they  simply  had  to  pay  duty 
on  the  real  value.'' 

Eeasanable  suggestions  were  spumed. 

Secretary  Shaw  suggested  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  as 
one  of  the  ^^  gentlemanly  concessions,"  that  the  penalty  be  remitted 
in  every  case  when  the  undervaluation  is  less  than  5  per  cent  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  given  the  power  to  remit  the  next  6  per 
cent  upon  the  recommenaation  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers — 
the  first  of  which  seems  to  be  reasonable  enough,  perhaps,  taking  into 
consideration  the  difference  of  opinion  among  experts  as  to  values. 

The  amendment  suggested  by  General  Appraiser  Fisdier*  provided 
that  when  the  increased  valuation  did  not  exceed  5  per  cent  the  pen- 
alty should  be  remitted  if  the  general  appraiser  or  Board  of  Gen- 
eral Appraisers  should  certify  that  the  increase  was  due  to  trade  con- 
ditions only  and  was  not  an  intentional  undervaluation.  This,  he 
felt,  would  "  protect  the  honest  merchant  and  punish  the  other  class." 

But  the  President  ignored  this  testimony  and,  in  ignorance,  let  us 
say,  of  the  iniquities  practiced  under  the  law  of  1890  and  previous 
laws,  agrees  to  return  to  conditions  which  were  intolerable. 

In  this  dav  of  great  specialization  (when  no  one  man  understands 
the  whole  ox  any  modern  business,  much  less  the  whole  of  all  busi- 
nesses) would  it  be  wise  to  intrust  the  negotiation  of  a  complete  rec- 
iprocity treaty  involving  the  manifold  interests  of  our  various  indus- 
tries to  a  man  and  his  advisers  who  have  agreed  to  make  a  recom- 
mendation such  as  the  foregoing  or  a  man  who  writes  that  "  there 
must  always  be  as  a  minimum  a  tariff  which  will  at  least  make  good 
the  difference  in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad;  that  is,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  labor  cost  here  and  abroad  ?  "  • 

Who  agrees  with  him  that  "  cost  of  production  "  is  the  same  thing 
as  the  ^  labor  cost?  "  If  only  that  were  considered,  what  would  be- 
come of  the  countless  other  differences,  such  as  higher  cost  of  mate- 
rials in  some  lines,  higher  charges  for  fuel,  higher  interest  charge 
higher  taxes,  and  many  other  items  proper  to  be  considered  in  reach- 
ing the  "  cost  of  production  ?  "  In  this^  day  of  close  trading,  with 
large  sales  and  small  profits,  these  alone  in  tnis  country  are  sufficient 
to  spell  success  when  tney  are  favorable,  or  failure  when  they  are  un- 
jhvorable. 

<»See  Hearings,  p.  24. 

*Ways  and  Means  Hearings,  59th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  (1906),  p.  67. 
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ITiis  ill-considered  and  ill-advised  compact  would  not,  we  believe, 
have  been  approved  by  Congress.  By  that  body  it  would  have  been 
viewed  in  an  entirely  impersonal  way ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  open  dis- 
cussion of  its  provisions  and  promises  would  have  condemned  it  to  the 
defeat  it  merited.  It  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  to  be  encountered  continually  if  the  power  to  alter  existing 
laws  is  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  no  matter  how  brilliant 
he  may  be  or  how  pure  his  motives;  and  it  is  justification,  if  one 
were  needed,  of  the  opposition,  long  declared  by  this  association,  to 
reciprocity  treaties  and  similar  agreements  with  other  nations. 


Exhibit  F. 
Synopsis. 

I.  Importation  by  consignment  and  undervaluation  have  been  com- 
plained of  for  nearly  a  century,  the  Hon.  William  H.  Crawford,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  sending  a  report  to  Congress  on  the  subject 
January  19,  1818. 

II.  A  margin  of  10  per  cent  was  allowed  by  the  tariff  laws  of  July 
30,  1846,  March  3, 1857,  and  June  80,  1864.  Under  them  the  impor- 
tation by  consignment,  by  which  goods  were  entered  at  factory  cost, 
thereby  diminishing  the  duties,  grew  to  formidable  dimensions.  The 
evils  of  the  system  were  strongly  pointed  out  by  Stephen  Colwell, 
member  of  the  revenue  commission  of  1866-66. 

III.  In  1881,  under  section  2900  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  con- 
tinued the  10  per  cent  margin  allowed  by  the  tariff  act  of  1864,  com- 
plaints of  its  evil  effects  became  so  numerous  and  persistent  that  the 
tariff  commission  of  1882  investigated  the  workings  of  the  law  and 
unanimousljr  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  section.  As  a  substitute 
the  commission  provided  for  a  variation  of  5  per  cent  between  the  ap- 
praised and  entered  value. 

IV.  In  1884  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Folger,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
reported  to  Congress  on  the  extensive  undervaluation  of  imported 
merchandise  which  worked  great  injury  to  importers  refraining  from 
such  dishonest  practice.  He  submitted  a  bul  which  withdrew  all 
margin  for  undervaluation  and  provided  drastic  penalties  for  all  dis- 
crepancy between  the  actual  foreign  value  of  imported  merchandise 
and  the  invoice  value,  but  it  was  not  acted  upon  by  Congress. 

y.  In  1885  an  investigation  of  undervaluations  was  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  McCuUoch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
by  three  special  agents  of  the  Treasury.  They  reported  that  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  undervaluation  was  admitted.  It  had  been  success- 
fully practiced  for  so  many  years  that  nothing  short  of  legislation, 
it  was  thought,  could  suppress  it. 

VI.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  next  undertook  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  evil  and,  in  reporting  in  1889  against  the  margin 
of  10  per  cent  permitted  by  section  2900  and  in  favor  of  reducing 

*See  annual  message,  1907,  p.  14. 
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the  leeway  to  5  per  cent,  declared  the  intention  of  the  change  to  be  to 
prevent  the  present  habitual  practice  of  undervaluing. 

VII.  A  Boston  committee  of  merchants  and  manufacturers^  inves- 
tigating the  same  question  in  1886,  reported  in  favor  of  reducing  the 
10  per  cent  margin  to  5  per  cent 

VIII.  Even  after  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
by  the  act  of  June  10, 1890,  the  effort  to  prevent  undervaluations  was 
not  wholly  successful,  the  10  per  cent  margin  being  a  factor  in  the 
failure. 

IX.  In  1893  the  Hon.  John  G.  Carlisle  appointed  a  conmiittee,  of 
which  ex-Secretary  Charles  S.  Fairchild  was  chairman,  to  report  on 
the  workings  of  the  administrative  customs  act  of  June  10,  1890. 
They  reported  against  the  10  per  cent  margin  allowed  by  it  and  rec- 
ommended no  margin  whatever  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  values. 

X.  Before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  1896  General  Ap- 
praiser Tichenor  favored  a  reduction  of  the  margin  for  undervalua- 
tion from  10  to  5  per  cent,  a  limit  prevailing  in  Great  Britain  and  on 
the  Continent. 

XI.  On  March  17,  1896,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  an 
amendment  to  the  customs  administrative  act  abolishing  all  mar^n 
for  undervaluation  and  providing  for  additional  duties  at  the  pomt 
where  the  appraised  value  exceeas  the  invoiced  value,  changes  sug- 
gested by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Board  of  General  Ap- 
praisers, and  the  commission  appointed  by  Secretary  Carlisle.  No 
action,  however,  was  taken  by  the  Senate. 

XII.  The  margin  of  10  per  cent  was  finally  taken  away  by  the  law 
as  amended  in  1897,  the  importer  being  required  to  state  the  correct 
value. 

XIII.  Complaint  having  been  made  that  the  amended  act  of  1897 
was  too  severe,  in  1906  when  Germany  was  pressing  for  modifications 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  was  hearing  testimony 
neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  general  appraisers,  nor 
any  witness  or  bill  before  the  committee  suggested  an  unconditional 
return  to  the  10  per  cent  margin  permitted  by  the  act  of  June  10, 
1890.  Even  the  representative  of  the  importers  and  the  customs  com- 
mittee of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York  asked  for  only 
half  that  mar^. 

XIV.  In  spite  of  past  experience  under  a  10  per  cent  margin  its 
condemnation  by  commissions,  committees,  and  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  familiar  with  the  wrongs  committed  under  the  privilege, 
the  return  to  the  old  margin  is  recommended  to  Congress  by  the  com- 
mission to  Germany  without  furnishing  a  single  reason  for  this  re- 
versal of  policy. 

XV.  The  privilege  of  undervaluation  up  to  10  per  cent  is  especially 
advantageous  to  importers  bringing  into  the  country  manuractures 
subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty.  In  cases  where  the  statutes  provide 
for  dividing  lines  of  value  the  rewards  for  undervaluation  are 
most  attractive,  the  injury  done  the  honest  importer  and  the  domestic 
manufacturer  is  the  most  effective,  and  the  loss  to  the  federal  revenue 
is  the  greatest. 

XVI.  Unless  conclusive  reasons  for  this  retrograde  step  are  fur- 
nished it  would  be  unsafe  and  unwise  to  make  the  concession. 
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SHOULD    THERE    BE    A    10    PER    CENT    MARGIN    FOR    UNDERVALUATION    OF 
IMPORTED    MERCHANDISE?      AN    EXAMINATION    OF    THE    QUESTION. 

Carrying  out  his  promise  made  in  the  diplomatic  note  of  Mfty  2, 
1907,  to  the  German  ambassador,  the  President,  in  a  special  message 
to  Congress  on  January  22,  1908,  "earnestly  recommended  to  the 
Congress  the  enactment  into  law  "  of  an  amendment  to  the  customs 
administrative  act  to  permit  undervaluation  of  imported  merchandise 
up  to  10  per  cent  without  the  payment  of  additional  duties  for  under- 
valuation. He  added :  "  Besides  promoting  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties  to  the  agreement  in  question  "  (Ger- 
many and  the  United  States), "  I  regard  the  proposed  legislation  as  a 
meritorious  measure  for  the  improvement  of  our  customs  administra- 
tive act,  the  provisions  of  whicn  are  applicable  to  importations  from 
all  countries  alike." 

The  changes  urged  by  the  President  with  which  we  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  this  investigation  are  to  be  found  in  section  7  of  the  adminis- 
trative act,  which,  with  the  amendments  made,  would  read  as  follows 
(the  proposed  changes  being  indicated  by  brackets  for  words  to  be 
stricken  out  and  italics  for  those  to  be  inserted) : 

Sec  7.  That  the  owner,  consignee,  or  agent  of  any  imported  merchandise 
[which  has  been  ncutally  purchased]  may,  at  the  time  when  he  shall  malce  and 
verify  his  written  entry  of  such  merchandise,  but  not  afterwards,  nialce  such 
addition  In  the  entry  to  or  8uch  deductions  from  the  cost  or  value  priven  in  the 
Invoice  or  pro  forma  invoice  or  statement  in  form  of  an  invoice,  which  he  shall 
produce  with  his  entry,  as  in  his  opinion  may  m  Ise  or  lower  the  same  to  the  actual 
market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise  at  the  time  of  ex[)ortation 
to  the  United  States,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from  which  the 
snme  has  been  imported  [but  no  such  addition  shall  be  made  upon  entry  to  the 
invoice  value  of  any  imported  merclmndlse  obtained  otherwise  than  by  actiml  pur- 
chase] ;  and  the  collector  within  whose  district  any  merchandise  may  be  imported, 
or  entered,  whether  the  snme  has  been  actually  purchased  or  procured  otherwisi* 
than  by  purchase,  shall  cause  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of 
such  merchandise  to  be  appraised ;  and  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of 
imported  merchandise  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  duty  based  upon 
or  regulated  in  any  manner  l>y  the  value  thereof  shall  exceed  the  value  de- 
clared in  the  entry  by  more  than  ten  per  centum  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  an 
additional  duty  of  one  per  centum  of  the  total  appraised  value  thereof  for  each 
one  per  centum  in  excess  of  ten  per  centum  that  such  ni)!)rnised  value  exceeds 
the  value  declared  in  the  entry,  but  the  additional  duties  shall  only  apply  to  the 
particular  article  or  articles  in  each  invoice  that  are  so  undervalued,  and  shall 
not  he  imposed  upon  any  article  upon  which  the  amount  of  duty  imposed  hy  law 
on  account  of  the  appraised  value  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  duty  that 
would  be  imposed  if  the  appraised  value  did  not  exceed  the  entered  value,  and 
shall  be  limited  to  [fifty]  twenty-five  per  centum  of  the  appraised  value  of  such 
article  or  articles.  Such  additional  duties  shall  [not]  be  construed  to  be  penal, 
and  tciihin  the  purview  of  sections  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  and  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-three.  Revised  Statutes,  and 
sections  seventeen  and  eighteen,  Act  June  twenty-two,  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-four,  and  further  shall  [not]  be  remitted,  [nor  payment  thereof  in 
any  way  avoided,  except]  in  cases  arising  from  [a]  unintentional  or  mani- 
fest clerical  error,  [nor  shall  they  be  refunded]  hut  these  duties  shall  not  he 
refunded  in  case  of  exportation  of  the  merchandise  [or  on  any  other  account,] 
nor  shall  they  be  subject  to  the  benefit  of  drawback:  Provided,  That  if 
the  appraised  value  of  any  merchandise  shall  exceed  the  value  declared 
in  the  entry  by  more  than  [fifty]  thirty- five  per  centum,  except  when  arising 
f^om  an  unintentional  or  a  manifest  clerical  error,  such  entry  shall  be  held 
to  be  presumptively  fraudulent,  and  the  collector  of  customs  [shall]  may  seize 
such  mechandise  and  proceed  as  in  case  of  forfeiture  for  violation  of  the 
customs  laws*  and  in  any  legal  proceeding  that  may  result  from  such  seizure, 
the  undervaluation  as  shown  by  the  appraisal  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of 
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fnndt  and  the  borden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the  claimant  to  rebut  the  same  and 
forfeiture  shall  be  adjodged  unless  he  shall  rebut  such  presumption  of  fraudu- 
lent intent  by  sufficient  evidence.  The  forfeiture  provided  for  in  this  section 
shall  only  apply  to  [the  whole  of  the  merchandise  or  the  value  thereof  in  the 
case  or  package  containing]  the  particular  article  or  articles  [In  each  invoice] 
which  are  undervalued :  Provided,  further.  That  all  additional  duties,  penalties, 
or  forfeitures  applicable  to  merchandise  entered  by  a  duly  certified  invoice,  shall 
be  alilce  applicable  to  merchandise  entered  by  a  pro  forma  invoice,  or  statement 
in  the  form  of  an  invoice,  [and  no  forfeiture  or  disability  of  any  kind,  incurred 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  remitted  or  mitigated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.]  The  duty  shall  not,  however,  be  assessed  In  any  esse 
upon  an  amount  less  than  the  [invoice  or]  entered  value. 

The  proposal  to  allow  a  10  per  cent  leeway  we  regard  as  a  piece  of 
legislation  more  dangerous  to  the  business  of  honest  importers,  domes- 
tic industries,  and  the  federal  revenue  than  anj  maae  to  Congress 
within  the  last  dozen  years,  because  if  enacted  into  law  it  will  turn 
back  the  wheels  of  progress  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  again 
grant  opportunities  lor  frauds  upon  the  federal  revenue,  now  needed 
for  pressing  wants,  afford  splendid  opportunities  for  the  immoral,  if 
not  the  criminal,  to  flourish  as  the  green  bay  tree,  and  drive  out  of  the 
importing  business  the  honest  men  engaged  in  it. 

Mr.  Root  sees  no  danger. 

We  recognize  that  that  is  a  strong  indictment  of  a  recommendation 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  indorsed  by  the  President,  who, 
we  believe,  would  not  Knowingly  urge  or  recommend  any  piece  of  leg- 
islation the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  give  the  opportunities  we  have 
recorded  in  the  foregoing  paragraph.  It  is  not  based,  however,  on 
any  arguments  of  the  writer,  but  rests  upon  the  testimony  of  numerous 
competent  experts  and  conclusions  reached  by  many  committees,  two 
commissions,  and  at  least  four  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  together 
with  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  who,  coming  into  dosest  con- 
tact with  imported  merchandise,  know  most  intimately  the  evils  pro- 
duced by  the  consignment  of  that  merchandise,  and  the  undervalua- 
tion practiced  by  those  who  make  it  a  business  to  evade  the  customs  of 
this  country. 

The  President  accompanied  his  message  with  a  communication 
from  Secretary  Root  under  date  of  January  9,  1908,  in  which  Mr. 
Boot  said : 

The  foregoing  changes  were  carefully  considered  and  approved  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  American  Tariff  Ck>mmission  sent 
to  Berlin  and  have  been  unanimously  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  commis- 
sion in  its  report 

I  have  the  honor  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  enactment  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  existing  law  would  not  only  strengthen  the  present  good  un- 
derstanding between  the  United  States  and  Germany  in  respect  of  the  commer- 
cial relations,  but  would  promote  harmonious  trade  relations  with  other  powers 
without,  at  the  same  time,  prejudicing  in  any  way  the  fiscal  or  economic  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

Tfie  purpose  of  this  paper. 

It  is  to  examine  the  country's  experience  with  the  undervaluation 
evil  with  which  this  Government  has  been  struggling  for  i^ost  a 
century,  considering  in  this  connection  the  opinion  of  Secretary  Boot 
with  respect  to  the  margin  he  urges,  that  this  paper  is  written  in 
the  hope  and  full  expectation  that  the  writer  can  so  fortify  his  pod- 
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tion  by  quotations  from  yarious  reports  made  by  former  Secretaries 
of  the  Treasury,  the  tariff  commission  of  1882,  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House,  the  testimony  of  custom-house  officials,  and  the 
general  appraisers,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  the  committee  on  customs  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New 
York,  as  to  compel  an  admission  from  unbiased  persons  that  the 
amendment  permitting  so  great  a  mar^n  for  undervaluation  would 
be  inimical  to  the  federal  revenue,  to  the  interests  of  the  honest  im- 
porter, the  domestic  manufacturer,  and,  in  a  word,  to  the  ^^  economic 
mterests  of  the  United  States." 
By  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  experiences  of  the 

East,  and  the  advice  of  many  competent  men  and  committees  who 
ave  known  the  frequency  and  extent  of  undervaluations  under  the 
old  laws,  it  is  our  purpose  to  show  that  it  would  be  extremely  hazard- 
ous and  unwise,  in  the  light  of  that  experience  and  that  counsel,  to 
return  to  the  10  per  cent  privilege  for  undervaluation. 

This  association,  recognizing  the  difficulty  in  finding  experts  in 
appraisement  of  merchandise  who  will  agree  absolutely  in  their  views 
ox  value,  never  advocated  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  which 
were  adopted  on  the  advice,  largely,  of  Treasury  officials.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  1883,  when  the  tariff  commission  of  1882  reported  a  bill,  a 
leeway  of  5  per  cent  was  provided,  and  that  provision  was  supported 
by  Dr.  John  L.  Hayes,  secretary  of  this  association,  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  commission.  Iii  1885,  when  making  to  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Manning,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative tariff  legislation.  Doctor  Hayes  said:  "There  may  be 
honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  values.  It  is  believed  that  the  ordi- 
nary range  of  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  values  will  not  exceed 
5  per  cent.  No  penalty  should  therefore  be  imposed  when  the  differ- 
ence does  not  exceed  that  percenta^.  There  should  be  imposed  a 
certain,  though  not  ruinous,  penalty  for  every  experiment  beyond  that 
line,  the  penalty  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  under- 
valuation ;  ^  and  in  1896,  when  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
were  giving  hearings  on  the  bill  which  practically  became  the  law  in 
1897,  the  then  secretanr  of  this  association,  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  the 
successor  of  Doctor  Hayes,  appeared  before  the  committee,  and  in 
suggesting  that  a  5  per  cent  leeway  be  given  a  trial,  said : 

The  argument  in  making  5  per  cent  the  point  where  the  additional  duties 
shall  begin  was  very  well  stated  by  this  Boston  committee  when  it  said  that  by 
fixing  the  limit  at  10  per  cent,  which  was  also  the  limit  prior  to  tbe  passage  of 
the  present  administrative  law,  the  law  places  a  premium  upon  undervaluations 
below  that  figure.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  escape  from  that  conclusion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  undervaluations  which  the  appraisers  detect  are  gen- 
eraUy  kept  below  the  10  per  cent  point — I  might  almost  say  as  a  rule — simply 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  encroachment  beyond  the  penalty  limit.  It  was  tbe 
judgment  of  the  tariff  commission  that  a  difference  of  5  per  cent  was  ample 
margin  to  allow  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  imported  articles.  I 
see  from  the  hearings  held  before  this  committee  that  Secretary  Hamlin  pro- 
poses that  the  penalty  shall  begin  at  once  with  any  increase  of  appraisement 
over  invoice  value;  and  that  it  shall  be  1  per  cent  for  every  1  per  cent  of  under- 
valuation, instead  of  2  per  cent  for  every  1  per  cent  as  now.  That  proposition 
is  a  rather  drastic  one;  but  I  believe  a  margin  of  5  per  cent  is  an  ample  margin 
to  allow  for  differences  of  opinion,  and  that  anything  beyond  6  per  cent  is  an 
Invitation  by  the  law  for  dishonest  importers  to  undervalue  to  Just  below  10 
per  cent  of  true  value,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  benefit  of  the  avoidance  of 
duty  to  that  extent. 
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EiYery  Importer  who  chooses  to  do  so  can  keep  within  the  penalty  line  with  a 
margin  of  5  per  cent  in  his  favor.  The  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  stop  under- 
valuation, and  the  way  to  stop  undervaluation  is  to  stop  it,  and  not  to  encourage 
it.  If  the  committee  will  carefully  consider  these  two  propositions,  I  feel  sore 
they  will  find  in  them  the  most  effective  means  to  stop  undervaluationfl.  It  is 
simply  a  plan  to  go  back  to  the  original  suggestion  made  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago  after  the  most  careful  consideration  by  the  best  experts  in  the  conntTy  at 
that  time,  and  agreed  upon  with  practical  unanimity  as  being  the  proper  limita- 
tions upon  permissible  undervaluation.  We  have  tried  the  10  per  cent  limit 
and  the  universal  testimony  before  this  committee  is  that  the  10  per  cent  limit 
has  been  a  failure.  We  never  tried  the  6  per  cent  limit.  Let  us  try  that  and 
see  whether  it  will  also  be  a  failure.* 

Fortunately,  in  considering  this  subject,  we  shall  be  whoUy  unem- 
barrassed by  any  political  or  economic  issues.  '^  It  is,''  as  another  has 
written,  '^  purely  a  practical  question  as  to  the  best  means  of  remedy- 
ing an  evil  universally  admitted  except  by  those  who  turn  it  to  their 
own  fraudulent  advantages." 

Fortunately  again,  it  is  not  a  question  requiring  many  new  argu- 
ments to  be  advanced  by  the  writer,  but  one  which  has  been  so 
thoroughly  investigated  by  competent  and  unbiased  committees  and 
commissions  that  an  examination  of  their  findings,  suggestions,  and 
arguments  will  throw  convincing  light  on  the  question  and  place  our 
conclusions  on  a  solid  foundation,  against  which,  we  beueve,  the 
assaults  of  opponents  will  be  directed  in  vain. 

A  century-old  trouble. 

Undervaluation  of  imported  merchandise  has  been  a  most  trouble- 
some matter  for  nearly  a  century,  chiefly  because  ad  valorem  rates  in 
our  various  tariffs  have  affordea  rare  opportunities  for  unscrupulous 
importers  to  amass  ill-gotten  gains  and  swollen  fortunes  without  any 
danger  of  imprisonment  and  with  little  or  no  dan^r  of  any  financial 
loss,  if  their  efforts  to  pass  importations  through  me  custom-house  at 
an  undervaluation  failed. 

As  early  in  the  life  of  the  Government  as  January  19,  1818,  the 
Hon.  William  H.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  felt  impelled 
to  transmit  to  the  Congress  an  elaborate  report,  based  upon  evidence, 
that  frauds  upon  the  revenue  were  committed  in  fiie  importation  of 
articles  on  consignment  paying  ad  valorem  duties.  In  that  report  he 
wrote: 

There  is  Just  reason  to  belieye  that  frauds  to  a  considerable  extent  have  been 
and  now  are  committed  upon  the  revenue,  in  the  importation  of  articles  npoa 
consignment,  paying  ad  valorem  duties. 

The  practice  of  shipping  merchandise  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  on  account  of  the  loreign  shipper  has  greatly  increased  since 
the  late  peace.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  increase  may  be  probablr 
found  in  the  general  distress  which  at  and  since  that  epoch  per- 
vaded universallv  the  manufacturing  establishments^  from  whence 
our  supply  of  foreign  merchandise  has  been  principally  derived. 
The  manufacturers,  unable  to  dispose  of  the  prodycts  of  their  labor 
in  their  accustomed  markets,  assumed  the  character  of  exporting 
merchants  and  shipped  their  merchandise  directly  to  the  United 
States,  where  it  has  been  sold  by  their  agents  or  consignees.     In 

<^  Hearings  on  administrative  customs  law  before  Ck)mmittee  on  Wajs  and 
Means,  January,  1896,  pp.  101  and  102. 
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adopting  this  course  not  only  the  fair  profit  of  the  manufacturer 
and  exporting  merchant  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  latter, 
but  also  the  Toss  which  the  revenue  sustains  by  invoicing  the  mer> 
chandise  at  the  actual  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  price  of  the 
labor  employed  in  its  manufacture.  Should  any  part  of  this  profit 
not  be  realized,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  merchandise  being  sold 
in  a  glutted  market  or  from  any  other  cause^  the  artides  reach  the 
hands  of  the  consumer  at  a  rate  lower  than  it  [they]  could  be  sold 
by  the  fair  American  importer.  In  either  event  the  honest  American 
merchant  is  driven  from  the  competition,  and  in  the  latter  the  do- 
mestic manufacturer  is  deprived  of  the  protection  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  secured  by  the  legislatur.e.  But  independent  of  this 
evasion  of  the  revenue  laws,  which,  by  those  who  practice  it,  may  be 
<leemed  consistent  with  the  principles  of  morality,  a  practice  of  a 
less  equivocal  character  is  known  to  exist  in  importations  made  by 
foreign  merchants  upon  consignments.  There  is  abundant  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  now  customary  in  importations  of  this  nature 
to  send  with  the  merchandise  an  invoice  considerably  below  the 
actual  cost,  by  which  the  entry  is  made  and  the  duties  secured.  An- 
other invoice,  at  or  above  the  natural  cost,  is  forwarded  to  a  different 
person,  with  instructions  to  take  and  sell  the  goods  by  such  invoice. 

In  this  manner  the  person  who  enters  the  goods  remains  igno- 
rant of  the  fraud  to  which  he  has  been  innocently  made  a  party,  and 
the  fraudulent  importer  escapes  with  impunity.  The  facility  with 
which  frauds  may  be  practiced  by  permitting  entries  to  be  naade  by 
persons  who  know  nothing  of  the  correctness  of  the  invoices  by 
which  the  duties  are  to  be  ascertained  so  strongly  invites  to  the  sub- 
stitution of  false  for  true  invoices  that  the  practice  must  nece&sarily 
become  universal  if  suitable  checks  are  not  devised  against  it. 

When  Secretary  Crawford  made  that  report  the  act  of  March  2, 
1799,  section  66,  then  in  force,  was  as  follows: 

If  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  of  which  entry  shall  haye  been  made 
•  ♦  ♦  shall  not  be  invoiced  according  to  the  actual  cost  thereof  at  the  place 
of  exportation,  with  design  to  evade  the  duties  thereupon,  or  any  part  thereof, 
all  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or  the  value  thereof,  to  be  recovered  of 
the  person  making  entry,  shall  be  forfeited. 

Ever  since  that  date  to  the  present  time  we  have  had  always  pres- 
ent with  us  that  dangerous  and  resourceful  enemy,  the  undervaluer. 
It  was,  however,  only  within  the  past  twenty  years  that  legislation  was 
secured  which  perceptibly  decreased  this  nefarious  business.  With 
our  imports  in  1791  worth  only  $28,000,000,  the  opportunities  for 
illegitimate  gain  were  not  to  be  compared  with  the  chances  offered 
when  the  total  value  increased  to  $692,000,000  in  1887,  and  to 
$790,391,664  in  1907.  As  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  observed  in 
its  report  of  1888-89,  manifestly  "  with  such  an  increase  some  radical 
change  in  the  system  (of  appraisement)  is  forced  upon  us.  What 
might  have  been  a  perfectly  satisfactory  method  in  the  former  period, 
or  even  in  1842,  *  *  *  proves  at  this  time  unreliable,  duatory, 
and  very  imperfect." 

The  act  of  1799  was  ineffective  to  prevent  or  curb  the  increase  of 
consignments  and  undervaluations.  They  increased  with  the  growth 
of  our  foreign  commerce,  because  yielding  greater  returns  to  the  men 
who  would  not  or  could  not  resist  the  teniptations  offered  by  the  lax 
law  then  in  force;  for  manifestly  the  difficulty  of  proving  that  the 
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merchandise  was  entered  '^  with  design  to  evade  the  duties  thereupon, 
or  any  part  thereof,"  was  well-ni^h  insuperable.  As  far  as  we  nave 
been  able  to  discover  in  our  investigation  of  the  question,  the  first  law 
by  which  it  was  attempted  to  compel  those  guilty  of  undervaluations 
to  pay  some  penalty  for  their  attempt  to  evade  the  customs  was  the 
tariff  act  of  July  80, 1846,  section  8  of  which  provided  that  "  if  the 
appraised  value  thereof  "  (imported  merchandise)  "  shall  exceed  by 
10  per  centum  or  more  the  value  so  declared  on  the  entry,  then  in 
addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  the  same  there  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  20  per  centum  ad  valorem  on 
such  appraised  value. 

This  section  was  reenacted  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1857,  amending 
the  act  of  July  30,  1846,  and  was  likewise  reenacted  as  section  23  of 
the  tariff  act  of  June  30,  1864. 

This  law  giving  the  privilege  of  10  per  cent  undervaluation  was 
scarcely  more  efficient  in  preventing  the  increase  of  undervaluations 
than  the  one  it  replaced,  if  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  what  Mr. 
Stephen  Colwell,  a  member  of  the  Revenue  Commission  of  1865-66, 
saia  in  his  official  report.    He  stated  the  situation  thus : 

The  trade  (our  foreign  trade)  has  for  many  years  been  taking  a  shape  which 
has  now  grown  to  formidable  dimensions.  The  factories,  workshops,  and  the 
workmen  are  in  Europe;  the  warehouse  is  in  New  York.  Goods  Intended  for  the 
warehouse  are  invoiced  at  the  factory  cost,  are  entered  at  the  custom-house  at 
that  price,  the  duties  are  largely  diminished,  and  the  end  of  competition  with 
cheap  labor  increased.  The  mischiefs  of  harboring  a  class  of  men  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  debauch  or  mislead  our  officers,  to  rob  us  of  revenue,  and  impair 
our  domestic  industry  are  so  apparent  that  they  should  long  since  have  found 
a  remedy.  These  foreign  agents  cooperate  constantly  for  the  evasion  of  our 
revenue  laws,  and  their  business  is  to  nullify  laws  pertaining  to  our  commerce 
and  our  industry. 

The  concentration  of  foreign  commodities  in  New  York  gives  this  foreipi 
interest  the  control  of  prices  there,  and  of  course,  in  a  large  degree,  of  the  whole 
country.  This  is  an  advantage  which  places  our  home  industry  very  ^esitly 
in  the  power  of  those  who  are  interested  to  prostrate  it  altogether.  It  Is 
well  known  that  a  few  million  dollars*  worth  of  goods  may  be  so  sold  as  to  inflict 
a  loss  on  corresi)onding  articles  of  home  production  to  perhaps  twenty  times 
the  amount 

Foreign  manufacturers  can,  when  they  please,  by  means  of  cheap  labor,  abun- 
dant and  cheap  capital,  and  the  strong  position  they  hold  in  New  York  assail 
our  whole  domestic  system,  and  without  any  material  loss  to  themselves  inflict 
a  blow  upon  our  industry  which  disturbs  the  whole  fabric  of  our  industrial  as 
well  as  our  credit  system. 

Notwithstanding  this  forcible  presentation  of  the  frauds  committed 
upon  the  revenue  and  the  injuries  suffered  by  domestic  industries,  no 
statute  requiring  close  approximation  to  the  actual  value  of  the  im- 
portation was  passed  by  Congress,  a  comfortable  leeway  being  per- 
mitted, and  no  adequate  penalties  bein^  provided  for  importations 
not  accidentally  or  ignorantly,  but  intentionally  undervalued. 

Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1874  in  all  cases  where  the  ap- 
praised value  exceeded  the  entered  value  by  20  per  cent  proceedings 
of  forfeiture  were  begun  on  the  ground  that  the  entry  was  presump- 
tively fraudulent;  but  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1874 — ^known 
as  the  " antimoieties  act" — the  Government  was  required  to  prove 
fraudulent  intent,  which  was  and  is  now  almost  impossible,  and  no 
seizures  were  made  under  it  even  when  there  was  such  excess  of  20 
per  cent  of  the  appraised  over  the  entered  value. 
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What  happened  under  a  10  per  cent  leeway. 

Under  the  law  as  it  stood  in  1881  (section  2900  of  the  Revised 
Statutes)  it  was  provided  that  if  the  "  appraised  value  shall  exceed 
by  10  per  cent  or  more"  the  declared  value — the  limit  the  Presi- 
dent now  urges  the  Congress  to  adopt — ^'^  there  shall  be  collected  a 
duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  such  appraised  value." 

This  law  gave  rise  to  complaints  of  undervaluations  so  serious  and 
so  shocking  to  men  of  sensibility  and  business  morality  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  of  1882  gave  careful  and  painstaking  efforts  to 
discover  the  basis  for  the  complaints,  if  basis  there  was.  This  com- 
mission was  in  no  sense  partisan  or  sectional;  for  both  parties,  all 
sections  of  the  country,  and  all  shades  of  economic  opinion  were  rep- 
resented by  the  membership.  The  commission  heard  many  competent 
witnesses  whose  testimony  and  personal  communications  all  agreed 
that  undervaluation  was  practiced  largely  and  that  the  existing  law 
was  inadequate  to  remedy  the  evil.  We  annex  excerpts  from  some  of 
the  striking  testimony. 

Mr.  David  C.  Sturges,  assistant  appraiser  in  the  appraiser's  de- 
partment at  the  port  of  New  York,  in  recommending  an  increase  of 
the  penal  duty  for  undervaluing  merchandise,  said : 

There  have  been  undervaluations  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent  or  more  In 
which  the  intent  to  commit  fraud  could  not  be  legally  established.  I  have  had 
recently  an  invoice  of  furniture  In  my  division  invoiced  in  francs  (at  10.3 
cents)  where  my  advance  to  ma  Ice  value  was  more  than  equal  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  pound  sterling  for  the  francs.<» 

Mr.  L.  B.  Carhart,  an  examiner  in  the  appraiser's  department  of 
the  New  York  custom-house,  having  "  the  supervision  of  the  article 
of  French  worsted  goods,"  said: 

I  should  say  that  about  one-half  of  the  goods  I  handle  are  consigned.  In 
other  words,  they  are  owned  by  the  manufacturer  until  they  are  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  collected  here.  Of  course  the  tendency  is  for  the  manufacturer  to  try 
to  get  his  goods  from  the  custom-house  at  as  low  a  rate  of  valuation  as  possible. 
I  think  it  is  not  unfair  to  presume  that  they  would  invoice  their  goods  at  25 
I)er  cent  less  than  they  do  if  they  thought  they  could  get  them  through  the  cus- 
tom-house at  such  prices.^ 

He  further  said  that  "there  was  more  of  a  tendency  toward  im- 
dervaluation  when  goods  were  consigned  to  agents  than  when  they 
were  purchased."  ^ 

Mr.  Marshall*  Field,  of  the  firm  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  of  Chi- 
cago, importers  of  dry  goods,  speaking  of  foreign  merchandise,  such 
as  "  silks,  velvets,  ribbons,  laces,  kid  gloves,  fine  shawls,  and  similar 
merchandise,"  said : 

To-day  It  (the  trade)  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen  and 
Germans,  mostly  aliens,  and  agents  of  foreign  principals,  and  men  who  have  no 
Interest  whatever  in  this  country  save  to  make  their  fortunes  in  it  and  then  return 
to  mal^e  their  residence  in  Europe.  An  American  merchant  can  not  go  to  the 
foreign  marlcet  and  buy  these  goods  for  importation  at  the  ruling  foreljjn  pricoa, 
except  at  a  ruinous  loss.  They  are  delivered  in  the  United  States  to  the  agents 
I  have  mentioned  only  in  prices  In  American  money,  which  la  done  to  avoid 
establishing  a  foreign  market  value.  This  is  a  business  very  hard  to  detect; 
and  the  American  Government,  with  all  the  forces  at  its  com ni and  in  the  shai)e 
of  consuls  and  special  agents,  has  been  unable  to  break  it  up.*' 


•  Report  of  Tariff  Commission,  Vol.  I,  p.  50G.  «  Ibid.,  p.  521. 

» Ibid-,  p.  522.  '  Ibid.,  p.  1084. 
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Mr.  William  Kent,  assistant  appraiser  in  the  silk  department  of  the 
New  York  custom-house,  said : 

I  suppose  the  fact  is  we  are  passing  many  silks,  colored  and  black,  at  10  per 
cent  below  their  value,  because  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  their  true  Talue 
None  of  the  goods  are  bought — they  are  all  consigned ;  and  every  manufacturer 
(foreign)  tries  to  see  how  low  he  dares  to  invoice  these  goods,  with  the  hope  of 
their  passing  the  custom-house.^ 

Mr.  George  C.  Tichenor,  special  agent  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
said: 

There  is  scarcely  any  kind  or  description  of  merchandise  anbject  to  ad  valorem 
duty  imported  into  this  country  from  beyond  the  seas  but  has  been  or  is  be- 
ing undervalued  more  or  less.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  tliat  all 
of  any  class  has  been  undervalued,  but  that  some  of  all  classes  have  been«  even 
of  regular  purchases;  while  those  consigned  to  agents  for  sale  on  commissiOD, 
notably  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  have  been  and  are  being,  as  a  rule^  con- 
siderably undervalued.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

By  means  of  the  consignment  system  now  so  generally  in  vogue  foreign 
manufacturers  and  shippers  have  been  enabled  so  to  close  the  avenues  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  market  values  of  their  products  in  the  country  of  produc- 
tion as  to  enable  them  to  undervalue  the  same  with  comparative  impunity.  It 
is  the  habit  of  many  manufacturers  and  shippers  so  consigning  to  make,  or 
have  made,  goods  specially  for  the  American  trade,  which  differ  in  width  or 
style  from  those  made  for  their  home  trade  and  other  markets  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  identify  them  sufficiently  with  such  other  i^>od8 
as  to  fix  their  true  market  value. 

It  Is  well  known  that  for  years  past  even  our  wealthiest  and  most  extensive 
Importers  have  been  unable  to  purchase  in  regular  way  abroad  very  many  of 
the  most  important  articles  and  classes  of  merchandise  made  there,  but  have 
been  compelled  to  buy  them  to  be  delivered  through  commission  agents  in  this 
country,  at  the  dollar  price — duty  paid,  of  course.  This  system  is  becoming 
more  and  more  general,  and  its  disastrous  effects,  both  upon  the  revenue  and 
the  legitimate  importing  trade,  are  becoming  more  marked  year  by  year. 

The  Tariff  Commission  of  1882  against  the  margin. 

The  report  of  thi?  commission  may  safely  be  accepted  as  represent- 
ing the  best  opinion  of  men  considered  competent  for  the  task  on 
which  they  were  engaged.  In  treating  of  undervaluations  and  in 
unanimously  recommending  the  repeal  of  section  2900 — ^a  return  to 
the  provisions  of  which  the  President  urges  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  advises  to  "  strengthen  the  present  good  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany  without  prejudicing  in  any  way  the 
fiscal  or  economic  interests  of  the  United  States  " — the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, respecting  the  evils  which  existed  and  flourished  under  that 
law,  reported  as  follows : 

The  proposed  amendments  to  section  2900  are,  as  it  will  be  perceived,  radical 
and  important;  the  law  at  present  merely  permits  the  appraisement,  and  in 
practice,  unless  there  is  some  cause  for  suspicion,  the  invoice  is  often  taken  as 
correct  without  much  if  any  investigation.  We  think  that  there  should  be  an 
appraisement  separate  and  distinct  from  the  invoice  in  all  cases. 

Under  the  existing  statutes  no  penalty  is  imposed  unless  the  appraised  value 
exceeds  the  entered  value  10  per  cent  or  more,  and  then  (on  variance  of  a  few 
cents  often)  there  results  the  imposition  of  a  20  per  cent  penalty  on  the  entire 
appraised  value.  This  is  believed  to  induce  the  making  of  entries  by  unscrupu- 
lous importers  as  nearly  as  they  regard  safe  within  the  limit,  whUe,  on  the 
other  hand,  great  hardships  frequently  occur  to  honest  importers  who  have 
made  some  mistake  and  are  subjected  to  this  penalty,  from  which  they  can 
have  no  relief. 


•Report  of  Tariff  Commission,  Vol.  I.,  p.  516.  *lbld.,  p.  616w 
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From  tbe  information  at  our  command  we  hare  bemi  led  to  believe  that  the 
ordinary  range  of  honest  differ^ice  of  opinion  in  values  of  imports  will  not 
exceed  5  per  cent,  in  the  absence  of  error  or  mistake,  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ment Imposes  no  penalty  where  the  difference  does  not  exceed  that  percentage; 
the  proposed  section  then  provides  for  a  gradually  increasing  penalty  until  the 
appraised  value  exceeds  the  entered  value  more  than  15  per  cent,  and  then  de- 
dares  that  such  excess  of  15  per  cent  shall  be  presumptively  fraudulent,  and 
that  the  collector  shall  seize  the  goods  and  proceed  to  forfeit  as  in  other  cases 
for  violations  of  the  customs  laws ;  and  that  in  such  proceeding  the  fact  of  tbe 
undervaluation  exceeding  15  per  cent  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  fraud, 
and  throw  on  the  claimant  the  burden  of  removing  the  presumption  by  proof. 
\^e  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  systematic  undervaluation  is  rather  the 
rule  than  the  exception,  as  seems  to  be  evident  from  the  well-established  fact 
that  persons  visiting  European  countries  are  often  without  request  tendered  an 
Invoice  at  less  than  the  price  paid,  with  the  explanation  (when  explanation  is 
asked  for)  that  it  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  goods  without  pay- 
ing full  duties;  and  from  the  further  fact,  which  seems  equally  clearly  estab- 
lished, that  many  European  manufacturers  decline  to  fill  orders  or  sell  goods 
for  this  market  except  through  their  agencies  established  in  this  country,  so 
that  the  importing  business  is  largely  passing  into  the  hands  of  consignees, 
who  are  mere  agents  for  the  foreign  manufacturers.  It  is  claimed  that  these 
arrangements  are  not  unfrequently  made  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  the 
custons  laws,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  claim  is  not  without  foun- 
datidfr. 

Fraudulent  undervaluation,  when  it  occurs,  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  Gov- 
ernment by  depriving  it  of  revenue  to  which  it  is  entitled  under  the  laws,  but 
is  also  destructive  of  the  business  of  the  honest  importer,  who  can  not  success- 
fully compete  with  those  who  thus  avoid  payment  of  a  considerable  proportion 
of  tlie  revenues  to  which  he  is  subjected.  The  purposes  of  the  amendment  are 
to  diseourage  experiments  in  even  slight  undervaluation  by  imposing  penalties 
which,  while  not  too  severe,  will  probably  result  in  loss,  and  to  expose  the 
importer  to  forfeiture  in  cases  where  the  undervaluation  is  so  great  as  to  be 
beyond  the  range  of  probable  honest  difference  of  opinion  or  mistake,  reserving, 
however,  in  all  cases  authority  to  grant  relief  when  the  collector  and  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  are  satisfied  that  the  undervaluation  is  the  result  of  manifest 
clerical  error  or  mere  mistake,  and  without  any  intention  to  undervalue  or 
defraud  the  revenue.  We  recommend  the  proposed  change  in  the  confident 
belief  that  it  will  be  advantageous  to  the  Government  and  to  honest  importers. 

The  views  of  Chairman  Hayes. 

Dr.  John  L.  Hayes,  chairman  of  the  tariff  commission,  in  an  arti- 
cle on  the  "  Prevention  of  undervaluation,"  said : 

The  admitted  abuses  of  valuation  in  the  entry  of  imported  goods  so  seriously 
affected  the  interests  of  the  Government,  honest  importers,  and  domestic  manu- 
facturers that  further  legislation  to  remedy  these  abuses  was  an  imperative 
necessity.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  only  remedy  existing  was  the  imposition  under  section 
2900  of  the  penalty  of  20  per  cent  additional  duty  when  the  appraised  value 
exceeded  by  10  per  cent  the  value  declared  in  the  entry.  This  penalty  was  too 
small  for  cases  of  actual  fraud  and  too  large  for  errors  of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  honest  but  inconsiderate  importers.  The  present  law  [similar  to  the  one  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  and  his  German  commission]  encouraged  a  general 
system  of  undervaluation  within  the  range  of  10  per  cent,  as  there  was  no 
penalty  unless  it  exceeded  that  amount,  whereas  each  experiment  in  undervalu- 
ation beyond  the  line  of  a  reasonable  difference  of  opinion  ought  to  subject  the 
importer  to  a  loss  proportionate  to  the  extent  of  the  undervaluation. 

Tbe  adoption  of  5  per  cent  as  the  limitation  of  an  honest  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  values — ^a  matter  very  carefully  considered,  the  imposition  of  a  certain 
though  not  ruinous  penalty  for  every  experment  beyond  that  line — the  penalty 
Increasing  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  undervaluation;  the  adoption  by 
law  of  a  reasonable  criterion  of  presumptive  fraud,  viz:  An  undervaluation 
exceeding  15  per  cent;  provisions  not  existing  in  the  present  law;  all  these 
measures  were  conceived  and  devised  not  less  to  protect  the  honest  but  incon- 
siderate importer  than  to  afford  a  certain  and  practical  remedy  for  fraudulent 
valuatioiu 
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As  a  result  of  the  consideration  of  the  testimony  heard,  and  after 
mature  and  careful  deliberation,  the  commission  unanimously  recom- 
mended as  a  substitute  for  section  2900  of  the  Revised  Statutes  an 
amendment  of  the  law  to  provide  that  in  all  cases  where  the  appraised 
value  of  any  article,  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  exceeded  the  en- 
tered value  more  than  5  per  cent  and  not  more  than  15  per  cent,  then 
in  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  by  law  on  such  article  there  should  be 
levied  2  per  cent  of  such  total  appraised  value  for  each  full  1  p«r 
cent  of  such  value  above  the  5  per  cent.  In  case  the  undervalu- 
ation should  exceed  15  per  cent,  the  entry  was  to  be  deemed  fraudulent. 

The  chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  "  the  commission  had  in  its  own  body  a  member,  Colonel 
McMahon,  of  unsurpassed  experience  in  the  administration  of  the 
customs  laws,  of  excellent  sense,  and  of  eminently  judicial  mind,  who 
had  made  a  legislative  remedy  for  undervaluation  the  subject  of 
peculiar  attention."  The  scheme  submitted  was  devised  bv  Colonel 
McMahon  and  reduced  to  legal  phraseology  by  Judge  Aml^ler,  who 
wrote  the  comments  on  the  measure  in  the  report.  As  indicating  the 
care  with  which  the  proposed  law  was  considered,  it  is  well  to  quote 
again  what  Chairman  Hayes  has  said : 

It  was  subjected  to  careful  cousideration  at  successive  days,  word  by  word  and 
line  by  line,  and  with  but  slight,  if  any,  changes  received  the  unanimous  sanc- 
tion of  the  commission. 

In  the  struggle  attending  the  passage  of  the  tariff  law  of  1883  the 
recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  however,  did  not  receive 
the  attention  to  which  thev  were  entitled,  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  change  the  law  permittrng  undervaluation. 

But  the  agitation  for  relief  from  the  burdens  placed  by  undervalu- 
ing pirates  upon  men  attempting  to  conduct  their  business  on  legiti- 
mate and  honest  lines  did  not  cease,  and  on  January  15  of  the  follow- 
ing year  (1884)  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  forward  to  the  House  information,  in- 
cluding reports  from  consuls  and  others,  concerning  undervaluation, 
false  classification,  and  other  irregular  practices  in  the  importation 
of  foreign  merchandise. 

Secretary  Folger  reports  about  conditions. 

In  complying  with  this  resolution  the  Hon.  Charles  J.  Folger,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  reported  to  the  President  in  part  as  follows : 

These  papers  seem  to  furnish  conclusive  evidence  of  general  and  extensive 
undervaluation  of  imported  merchandise  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties.  They 
show  that  this  evil  has  been  steadily  growing  since  the  imssage  of  the  law 
approved  June  22,  1874,  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  customs  revenue  laws 
and  to  repeal  moieties." 

Whatever  may  have  been  thought  as  to  the  need  of  protecting  the  rights  of 
Individuals  by  the  enactment  of  this  law,  it  is  clear  that  its  result  has  been  to 
render  the  Government  almost  powerless  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  in  cases 
of  fraudulent  undervaluation  by  foreign  manufacturers  or  unscrupulous  im- 
porters and  to  work  great  injury  to  the  interests  of  importers  who  refrain 
from  engaging  in  this  dishonest  practice. 

Besides  the  serious  loss  to  the  revenue  consequent  upon  undervaluations,  as 
indicated  in  these  reports,  the  practice  has  a  demoralizing  influence  upon  our 
trade  with  foreign  countries.  The  lack  of  safeguards  against  it  ofTers  a  pre- 
mium to  dishonesty  and  makes  it  impossible  for  an  honorable  manufacturer 
or  dealer  in  Europe  to  compete  with  his  less  conscientious  rival  for  the  Ameri- 
can trade,  and  the  honest  American  merchant  is  precluded  from  importing  lines 
of  goods  thus  undervalued. 
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When  such  practices  go  unpunished  the  foreign  shipper  is  practicably  en^ 
abled  to  make  his  own  tariff,  subject  only  to  the  contingency  of  haying  the  rats 
increased  by  the  appraiser's  advance  upon  his  invoice  valuation.  It  thus  hap- 
pens that  when  Congress  enacts  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  certain  goods  shall  be 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  it  is  found  that  perhaps  only  80  per  cent  or  40  per  cent 
is  actually  paid«  according  to  the  boldness  and  skill  of  the  shipper  and  his 
American  agent,  in  falsifying  market  values  and  deceiving  the  appraising 
officers. 

The  most  skillful  expert  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  fix  values  with  absolute 
correctness;  and  where,  as  is  now  the  case  with  many  classes  of  imported  goods, 
the  true  market  values  are  studiously  concealed  by  European  manufacturers 
in  order  that  no  proper  criterion  for  appraisements  may  be  obtained,  the  diffi- 
culties confronting  the  appraisers  are  well-nigh  insuperable. 

Responsibility  for  a  correct  valuation  should  be  placed  upon  the  consignee 
who  makes  entry,  and  the  fact  that  the  invoice  and  entry  are  false  should  be 
deemed  presumptive  evidence  of  fraudulent  intent,  subjecting  the  goods  to 
forfeiture  unless  innocence  can  be  shown. 

So'  long  as  the  ad  valorem  system  exists,  equality  and  uniformity  in  its 
administration  can  only  be  secured  by  providing  adequate  means  to  prevent 
undervaluations.    Such  means  are  not  to  be  found  in  existing  laws. 

Another  investigation  and  anotJier  report  adverse  to  the  margin  and 

consignments. 

In  January,  1885,  the  Hon.  Hugh  McCiilloch,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  owing  to  the  conduct  of  certain  special  agents  of  the 
Treasury  Department  at  the  port  of  New  York,  was  moved  to  order 
an  investigation  thereof.  Three  special  agents  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
George  C.  Tichenor,  Mr.  O.  G.  Spaulding — both  of  whom  later 
became  Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury — and  Mr.  A.  K.  Tingle, 
were  chosen  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries.  A  month  later,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1885,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  investigators  themselves,  the 
scope  of  the  inquiry  was  broadened  so  as  to  include  undervaluations, 
damage  allowance,  drawbacks,  and  such  other  irregular  practices 
at  the  port  of  New  York  as  might  come  under  their  notice. 

Before  the  inrestigation  was  concluded  and  the  report  made,  the 
Arthur  administration  went  out  of  office,  Mr.  McCulioch  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Secretary  Manning,  who,  in  his  letter  transmitting  the 
report  to  the  Si)eaker  of  the  House  under  date  of  December  7,  1885, 
said:* 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  during  the  present  and  next  fiscal  year  quite  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  must  annually  be  raised  by  duties  on 
merchandise.  The  necessity  of  correct  invoices,  •  •  ♦  classifications,  and 
appraisements  will  exist  under  any  practicable  and  possible  reform  of  a  tariff 
to  raise  that  large  sum,  but  the  peril  to  the  Government  of  false  valuation  in 
Invoices  need  not  be  so  great  as  now.  ♦  ♦  ♦  That  fajse  invoices  and  the 
evasion  of  duties  legally  chargeable  on  merchandise  infiict  definite  evils  upon 
the  Government  and  those  who  malce  true  invoices  and  pay  full  duties  can 
not  be  denied. 

On  the  subject  of .  undervaluation  the  three  special  agents  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  follows :  ^ 

Continuing  the  investigation  of  the  methods  of  conducting  the  customs  busi- 
ness at  this  port  [New  Yorlc],  we  have  given  careful  consideration  to  the  sub- 
ject of  undervaluation.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  invoices  of  merchan- 
dise consigned  to  the  United  States  for  sale  on  fore'gn  account  are,  as  a  rule, 
undervalued,  this  is  notably  true  as  to  silk  goods.    During  the  past  ten  years, 


•  See  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  Collection  of  Duties,  1885, 
p.  IvI. 
*lbid.,  pp.  40-46  inclusive. 
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Since  the  repeal  of  former  restrlctiTe  and  penal  proylalonB  of  the  reTenne  laws, 
a  system  of  successful  evasion  of  duties  on  silks  bas  l>een  gradually  built  up 
and  established.  This  system  of  evasion  has  l)een  a  subject  of  frequent  investi- 
gation and  report  at  home  and  abroad.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  in 
official  circles. 

Then  after  devoting  a  paragraph  to  the  difficulty  of  securing  uni- 
form and  proper  appraisement  of  merchandise  coming  to  the  country 
consigned  to  commission  merchants  for  sale  on  foreign  account  or  for 
delivery  to  a  purchaser  buying  them  at  a  dollar  price — a  price  in 
United  States  currency — ^the  goods  to  be  delivered  here,  duties, 
freight,  and  charges  paid,  the  report  continues: 

The  essential  feature  of  the  consignment  system  is  the  concealm^it  of  the 
actual  foreign  market  value,  so  that  customs  officers  may  have  no  standard  by 
which  to  make  appraisements.  The  greatest  care  is  exercised  In  Lyons  and 
Zurich  and  other  principal  silk  markets  to  prevoit  the  prices  at  which  sales 
are  made  to  E^uropean  buyers  from  becoming  known  to  anyone  who  might 
possibly  disclose  them  to  persons  connected  with  the  American  customs.  So 
universal  is  this  practice  of  concealment  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  thing 
known  to  American  buyers  or  customs  officers  as  the  actual  market  value  or 
wholesale  price  of  silk  goods  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  countries  of  pro- 
duction; and  this,  to  a  great  extent,  is  true  also  of  kid  gloves,  laces,  embroi- 
deries, and  other  articles,  which  are  almost  exclusively  imported  by  consign- 
ment instead  of  purchase. 

*  0  m  *  i»  .     i»  m 

The  extent  to  which  specific  invoices  are  undervalued  depends  upon  the  au- 
dacity of  the  shipper  and  the  degree  of  confidence  he  has  in  the  ability  of  hl^^ 
New  York  agent  to  pass  them  through  the  appraiser's  office  without  incurring 
penal  duties.  The  only  risk  to  be  apprehended  under  the  law,  as  it  has  been 
riduiinlstered  for  years  past,  is  the  advance  of  value  upon  appraisement. 

Foreign  Bhipr)erR  and  their  New  York  agents  do  not  ap|)ear  to  regard  this 
method  of  evading  duties  as  in  any  degree  unlawful.  We  iucIoHe  a  list  (marked 
"A")  of  invoices  advanced  beyond  10  per  cent  for  the  months  of  December, 
1884,  January,  and  a  part  of  February,  1885.  None  of  these  cases  have  boen 
referred  to  the  district  attorney  for  such  action  as  he  might  deem  proper.  It  is 
the  practice  of  the  collector's  office,  In  cases  of  advances  to  a  penalty,  to  waive 
a  seizure  and  accept  additional  duty.  The  importer  has  thus  come  to  under- 
stand that  in  undervaluing  his  merchandise  he  runs  the  risk  neither  of  criminal 
prosecution  nor  of  losing  his  goods.  His  object  appears  to  be  to  enter  his  mer- 
chandise as  low  as  possible  and  escape  a  10  per  cent  advance.  But  if  sudi 
advance  is  made,  he  is  sure  of  no  punishment  beyond  the  20  per  cent  additional 
duty. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  undervaluations  by  the  same 
importers ;  the  advances  range  from  12  per  cent  to  more  than  100  per  cent.  We 
also  invite  attention  to  Schedule  B  showing  advances  of  less  than  10  per  cent 
during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  18S4,  and  to  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  names  of  the  same  importers  on  the  list.  A  remarkable  feature  of 
these  advances  is  that  so  many  of  them  are  just  a  shade  under  10  per  cent. 
For  example,  in  eighteen  invoices  of  one  firm  the  advances  ranged  from  9.02 
to  0.99  per  cent,  showing  that  the  appraising  officers,  in  passing  the  goods,  ap- 
parently made  careful  computations  with  special  reference  to  the  penalty,  and 
this,  too,  on  goods  about  which  the  best  experts  rarely  agree  within  5  per  cent 
of  the  value.  During  the  three  months  ending  December  31,  1884,  more  than 
2,200  invoices  were  advanced  on  appraisements,  two-thirds  of  which  were  In- 
voices of  forty  of  the  leading  houses  receiving  consigned  goods,  chiefly  silks,  for 
sale  on  foreign  account. 

•  •••••• 

Whenever,  as  at  the  present  time,  undervaluations  have  become  as  flagrant 
as  to  call  for  special  inquiry  by  the  department,  the  agents  of  the  foreign  shlp- 
l)ers,  while  defending  with  vigor  the  Integrity  of  particular  invoices  In  which 
they  have  an  interest,  frankly  admit  the  general  practice  of  undervaluing  and 
deplore  its  demoralizing  and  injurious  effect  upon  trade.  *  *  *  Under  the 
present  system,  they  say,  the  manufacturers  are  always  cutting  each  other's 
throats.  No  matter  how  low  one  may  Invoice  his  goods,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
lower  his  selling  price  to  the  extent  of  the  duties  saved,  another  can  nndersell 
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him  by  simply  invoicing  his  goods  a  few  centimes  lower.  •  •  •  As  one  Swiss 
manufacturer  expressed  It,  ''the  invoicing  is  largely  a  matter  of  conscience." 
No  sales  being  made,  tbe  shipper  invoices  his  goods  at  whatever  price  he 
pleases. 

These  special  agents  further  reported  that  the  entered  value  of 
silk  importations  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  year  1884,  includ- 
ing additions  made  by  importers  themselves,  was  $30,494,797.  The 
undervaluation  was  reported  at  $6,040,450  and  the  loss  in  duties  at 
$3,020,225. 

The  report  continues : 

There  is  always  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  appraising  officers  to  advance 
values  to  the  10  per  cent  limit,  as  it  is  expressed,  in  the  common  parlance  of 
the  appraiser's  store,  "to  put  the  importer  to  a  penalty."**  This  idea  runs 
through  the  entire  proceeding,  and  according  to  the  expressed  opinions  of  the 
appraiser  is  inseparable  from  it.  The  ascertainment  of  the  true  value  of  the 
goods  and  the  appraisement  thereof  is  thus  coupled  with  the  consideration 
whether  a  penalty  will  be  Involved ;  if  so,  a  strong  effort  will  be  made  to  reduce 
the  appraisement,  in  whole  or  in  part,  so  that  the  advance  will  be  a  shade 
under  10  per  cent.  This  tenderness  toward  Importers — this  disposition  of 
officials  to  shield  them  from  the  legal  consequences  of  undervaluation — ^has 
tended  to  encourage  and  establish  the  practice. 

Successful  undervaluations  have  prevailed  for  so  many  years  that  the  belief 
has  generally  obtained  that  nothing  short  of  legislation  will  suppress  them. 

The  Senate  Finance  Com/mittee  looks  into  the  matter. 

Notwithstanding  the  widespread  knowledge  among  the  commer- 
cial classes  of  the  constantly  expanding  practice  of  undervaluation 
and  the  various  reports  made  to  Congress,  neither  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Tariff  Commission,  nor  the  bill  drawn  by  Secretary 
Folger,  nor  the  report  of  Secretary  Manning  resulted  in  any  remedial 
legislation,  so  that  after  many  inquiries  had  shown  much  injurj''  done 
to  varied  interests  by  the  practice  possible  under  the  old  law,  permit- 
ting and  encouraging  undervaluations  up  to  10  per  cent,  it  remained 
on  the  statute  books  unaltered  and  unchanged  and  so  stood  when  on 
December  21, 1885,  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  offered 
a  resolution  in  the  Senate  which  authorized  and  directed  the  "  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  by  themselves  or  a  subcommittee  to  investigate  the 
frauds  and  abuses  alleged  to  exist  in  the  collection  of  the  customs 
revenue  at  the  port  of  New  York  and  especially  the  subject  of  under- 
valuations of  imported  merchandise."  The  committee,  it  was  pro- 
vided, should  "  report  the  result  of  their  investigation  to  the  Senate 
with  recommendations  as  to  what  changes,  if  any,  should  be  made  in 
the  customs  laws  in  order  to  prevent  frauds  in  the  importation  of 
merchandise  and  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue  from  customs.*' 

On  January  19,  1886,  the  scope  of  the  investigation  was  enlarged 
by  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  benate,  which  authorized  the  commit- 
tee "  to  make  further  investigation  on  the  same  subject  at  any  other 
collection  port  in  the  United  States." 

On  that  day  Senators  Allison,  of  Iowa;  Aldrich,  of  Ehode  Island; 
Warner  Miller,  of  New  York;  Beck,  of  Kentucky,  and  John  R. 
McPherson,  of  New  Jersey,  were  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  to  make  the  investigation.    Republicans   and 

*  See  also  p.  31  for  testimony  of  J.  R.  Leeson  before  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  1896. 
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Democrats,  protectionists,  and  tariff-for-revenue  advocates — ^men  of 
various  shaoes  of  economic  belief  were  there  represented.  The  tern 
of  Senator  Miller  expiring  before  the  labors  of  the  committee  were 
concluded  his  place  was  taken  by  Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont.  The 
report  •  of  this  committee,  submitted  to  the  Senate,  February  16, 18S8, 
reconmiended  manv  changes  in  the  law  and  gave,  in  considerable 
detail,  the  reasons  for  those  changes.  One  change  was  a  modification 
of  section  2900  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide  that  "  if  the  ap- 
praised value  of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise  shall  exceed  by 
more  than  5  per  cent  and  not  more  than  20  per  cent  the  value  declared 
in  the  entry  there  shall  be  levied  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  a  further  sum  equal  to  2  per 
cent  of  the  total  appraised  value  for  each  1  per  cent  above  the  entered 
value  " — almost  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Tariff  Commission. 
In  ^ving  the  reasons  for  this  suggested  change  the  committee  re- 
ported, in  part,  as  follows :  • 

It  is  proposed  by  this  section  to  make  the  penalty  proportionate  to  the  im- 
deryaluation  aud  to  make  it  applicable  to  invoices  advanced  5  per  cent  and  over 
instead  of  10  per  cent  and  over  as  under  the  present  law,  the  object  beini:  to 
prevent  the  present  habitual  practice  of  undervaluing  so  as  to  get  the  invoice 
through  the  appraisers  at  an  advance  of  Just  under  10  per  cent  and  thus  esea()e 
the  statutory  penalty  of  20  per  cent  additional  duty.  It  is  assumed  that  a 
variance  of  more  than  5  per  cent  between  the  entered  value  and  the  actn:il 
value  as  ascertained  by  the  appraiser  could  not  occur  except  through  the  fault 
or  negligence  of  the  Importer.  It  is  also  assumed  that  a  variance  of  more  than 
20  per  cent  could  not  result  from  mere  negligence,  and  should  carry  with  it  the 
presumption  of  an  intention  to  defraud  the  revenue. 

A  Boston  committee  conducts  an  independent  investigation. 

In  addition  to  the  investigation  made  by  the  Tariff  Conmiission  of 
1 882,  an  independent  investigation  was  made  by  committees  appointed 
at  a  meeting  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  held  in  Boston  January 
20,  1886,  to  suggest  "  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  facts  as  to  undervaluations  of  imported  merchandise, 
errors  in  classification,  and  evils  in  practical  administration  in  the 
appraisal  of  merchandise  which  can  be  established  by  testimony." 
From  the  report  of  the  committee  on  testimony  we  make  the  appen<ied 
extracts,  which  supplement  and  support  in  every  particular  the  find- 
ings of  the  Tariff  Commission  and  the  Senate  Finance  Conmiittee. 
In  part  this  report  says : 

The  committee  have  made  a  careful  personal  inquiry  as  to  the  subject  com- 
mitted to  them,  have  conferred  with  merchants  engaged  In  importation,  hnve 
employed  agents  specially  informed  as  to  the  administration  of  our  customs 
laws,  and  have  sought  all  available  sources  of  information. 

The  charge  of  undervaluation,  particularly  at  the  port  of  New  York,  can  be 
sufficiently  sustained  in  respect  to  silks,  cottons,  embroideries  and  edgings, 
woolen  and  worsted  goods,  some  kinds  of  pottery  and  glassware,  cutlery,  and 
ribbon  isinglass,  because  it  can  be  f^hown  that  these  articles  are  invoiced  and 
entered  at  less  than  their  true  market  value. 

The  fact  of  undervaluation  as  to  these  goods  can  be  established  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  regular  dealers  in  tbese  goods  have  been  largely  driven  out  of 
the  importing  trade,  because  they  can  purchase  them  delivered  in  New  York  at 
a  less  sum  than  they  can  import  them  direct. 

These  statements,  particularly  as  to  silks,  embroideries,  and  edgings,  can  be 
sustained  by  domestic  dealers  in  these  goods  in  our  principal  cities,  who  can 

«  Senate  Report  No.  295,  Fiftieth  Congress,  first  session. 
*  See  Tariff  Testimony  Finance  Ck)mmittee,  U.  S.  Senate,  Fiftieth  Congiess, 
1888-89.    Part  IV,  p.  2694. 
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show  that  the  prices  paid  by  them  to  the  New  York  agents  of  foreign  houses 
sometimes  exhibit  such  an  enormous  profit  upon  the  invoiced  value,  with  duties 
added,  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  undervaluation. 

The  same  system  of  undervaluation  can  be  shown  in  the  same  manner  in 
respect  to  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  especially  those  from  Germany,  none  of 
which  are  regularly  imported.  It  can  be  shown  that  woolens  purchased  in  Ger- 
many are  often  shipped  and  invoiced  from  France;  that  French  goods  are 
shipped  from  London  or  Bradford,  and  English  goods  from  France,  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  having  them  examined  in  the  appraiser's  stores  by  persons 
not  familiar  with  the  goods. 

It  can  be  shown  by  documentary  proof  that  cutlery,  more  particularly  goods 
from  Germany,  has  been  for  many  years  largely  and  systematically  undervalued 
Dpon  entry  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  that  in  some  Instances  there  has  been 
an  excess  of  importation  of  these  goods  over  the  amount  invoiced  and  entered. 

SufBciait  evidence  can  be  adduced  establishing  the  fact  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  importations  into  the  port  of  New  York  consists  of  consignments  to 
agents  or  partners  of  foreign  houses  who  ship  the  goods;  that  as  a  rule  these 
consignees  are  foreigners,  and  that  the  system  of  consignment  is  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  payment  of  the  proper  duty. 

The  committee  on  legislation,  in  considering  the  then  existing  law 
under  which  no  penalty  was  imposed  unless  the  appraised  value  ex- 
ceeded the  entered  value  10  per  cent  or  more,  reported  in  part  as 
follows :  "  This  is  a  practical  encouragement  by  law  of  a  general  sys- 
tem of  undervaluation  within  the  range  of  10  per  cent  and  an  induce- 
ment to  unscrupulous  importers  to  make  their  entries  as  nearly  as 
they  regard  safe  within  tne  limit."  And  in  referring  to  the  proper 
margin  to  be  allowed  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  values,  the  report 
said :  "  This  margin  has  been  placed  by  experts  at  5  per  cent.  It  cer- 
tainly should  not  exceed  that.  It  may,  perhaps,  properly  b^ 
less.    ♦    ♦    ♦» 

Reports  brought  no  congressional  action. 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  efforts  put  forth  to  have  the  law 
amended  so  that  it  would  make  it  more  difficult  to  practice  extensively 
the  proven  undervaluations  in  many  lines  of  imported  merchandise, 
the  recommendations  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  like  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Tariff  Commission,  were  not  enacted  into  law, 
and  undervaluers  were  still  permitted  and  invite<J  to  continue  their 
rich  harvest  of  gain.  It  was  not  until  some  five  years  after  Senator 
Hoar's  resolution  was  offered  that  any  legislation  looking  to  an  im- 
provement of  our  customs  administration  was  secured. 

The  Board  of  General  Appraisers  created. 

When  the  act  of  June  10, 1890,  providing  for  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  was  approved,  it  was  quite  generally  believed  that  this 
board  would  be  able  jgreatly  to  improve  the  administration  of  the  cus- 
toms laws;  but,  as  it  turned  out,  although  some  improvement  was 
noticed,  they  were  unable  wholly  to  prevent  undervaluations,  the  wide 
margin  being  an  important  factor  in  their  nonsuccess.  With  the  law 
permitting  a  10  per  cent  margin,  the  chairman*  of  the  commission  to 
Germany,  in  an  article  published  in  1893,  wrote  concerning  the  un- 
dervaluations, as  follows : 

Ad  valorem  duties  invite,  encourage,  and  facilitate  undervaluations  and  false 
InToicing.  •  •  ♦  For  fifty  years  these  things  have  been  the  scandal  and  the 
curse  of  customs  administration.  Investigation  has  followed  investigation, 
under  the  rule  of  both  political  parties,  always  uncovering  this  fester  at  the 
cii8tom-house&    *    «    * 
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The  public  is  Httle  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  underraluation  is  practiced 
and  the  In  men  table  consequences  which  have  resulted  from  the  practice.  •  •  • 
The  proi)ortion  of  textiles  so  imported  has  been  placed  as  high  as  90  per  ceaL 
They  are  consigned  to  foreign  manufacturers'  agents  resident  here,  and  Amer- 
ican merchants  are  compelled  to  buy  their  goods  from  this  class  of  **  landing 
importers."  ♦  •  •  This  means  that  the  goods  enter  the  country  on  under- 
valued invoices,  which  destroy  all  possibility  of  competition  on  the  part  of  the 
honest  importer.  No  one  familiar  with  the  histoiy  of  the  importing  business  in 
New  York  requires  to  be  told  what  a  change  has  come  over  It  in  the  i«8t  thirty- 
five  years;  of  the  great  and  honorable  houses  that  have  taken  down  their  sicns 
and  closed  their  doors ;  and  of  the  new  standards,  the  different  ideals,  the  gen- 
eral demoralization  which  have  come  in  as  the  old  houses  have  gone  out.  It  is 
a  record  both  sorrowful  and  humiliating. 

Secretary  Carlisle  appoints  a  committee  to  investigate. 

While  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  were  able  to  improve  the 
administration  of  the  customs  laws,  the  new  law  so  radically  changing 
the  administration  of  tariff  laws  was  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  aU 
whose  interests  were  affected  by  it. 

Probably  the  first  expression  of  dissatisfaction  by  an  organized 
body  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  Associated  Board  of  Trade  on 
February  16, 1891,  when  the  delegates  of  the  Boston  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation called  the  attention  of  the  board  to  the  need  of  amendments  to 
the  act,  and  it  was  voted  that  the  committee  on  customs  of  the  board 
be  instructed  to  consider  the  matter.  The  committee,  "  after  careful 
consideration  through  the  year,"  presented  a  report  December  21, 1891. 
in  which  it  was  said  in  reference  to  the  law :  "  It  is  not  surprising 
that  in  the  framing  of  a  law  having  such  wide-reaching  consequences 
some  errors,  both  of  omission  and  commission,  shoula  appear;  it  i< 
rather  a  marvel  that  the  changes  which  seem  desirable  should  be  so 
few." 

Respecting  section  7,  which  provided  that  "  if  the  appraised  value 
of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise  shall  exceed  by  more  than  10 
per  cent  the  value  declared  in  the  entry,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected, 
and  paid  in  addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  such  merchan- 
dise a  further  sum  equal  to  2  per  cent  of  the  total  appraised  value  for 
each  1  per  cent  that  such  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the 
entry,"  the  committee  reported: 

This  provision  was  directed  against  undervaluation  and  was  intended  to 
punish  dishonest  importers.  It  does  not  in  all  cases  accomplish  the  purpose 
intended.  By  reference  to  the  renppral semen t  decisions  in  New  York  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  advance  is  seldom  more  than  30  per  cent. 

In  1893,  during  the  second  administration  of  President  Cleveland, 
the  Hon.  John  G.  Carlisle,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  report  on  the  workings  of  the  administrative  act 
of  June  10,  1800,  and  to  examine  the  administration  of  the  custom- 
house. Of  this  committee  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  ex-Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  was  the  chairman.  After  suggesting  a  number  of 
changes  deemed  advisable,  the  committee  reported  respecting  under- 
valuations, as  follows: 

Under  the  present  system  the  importer  has  a  margin  of  10  per  cent,  within 
which  he  mny  incorrectly  state  the  market  value,  subject  to  no  greater  risk, 
should  his  entry  be  advanced,  than  the  payment  of  the  regular  duty  on  the 
amount  added  by  the  appraising  officer  to  make  market  value.  If,  however,  do 
margin  is  allowed  for  diflforence  of  opinion  between  the  appraising  officer  and 
the  merchant,  there  is  always  an  inducement  to  the  importer  to  state  the  market 
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Talne  as  accurately  as  he  can,  irrespective  of  the  price  that  he  may  himself  have 
paid.« 

In  1894,  in  discussing  the  Wilson  bill,  the  minority  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  reported  to  the  House  as  follows : 

It  is  in  evidence  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  there  are  lines 
of  woolen  goods,  manufactured  abroad  almost  wholly  for  the  American  market 
and  sent  here  upon  consignment,  upon  which  no  market  value  is  placed  until 
they  have  passed  our  custom-house  and  evaded  some  share  of  their  legitimate 
duty.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Where  specific  duties  exist  the  home  producer  always  has  a 
definite  standard  by  which  he  can  operate  with  some  degree  of  certainty.  With 
a  law  such  as  is  now  proposed,  his  struggle  will  be  against  an  antagonist  in 
ambush,  who  has  only  to  change  his  fictitious  invoices  to  underbid  every  eflfort 
of  the  American  to  hold  this  market. 

The  enormous  flejd  for  undervaluation  tliat  will  be  opened  by  the  abolition 
of  all  specific  duties  on  woolen  goods  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  importa- 
tions under  this  head  equal  $36,987,904  in  1893,  and  ran  up  in  1890  to  $54,165,422, 
the  average  for  the  last  five  years  being  larger  in  amount  than  under  any  other 
tariff  schedule. 

In  their  report  of  1895  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  wrote  con- 
cerning undervaluations  as  follows : 

Undervaluation  is  not  only  an  offense  against  the  Government,  but  an  offense 
ajrainst  mereai»tlle  honor.  It  not  only  depletes  the  revenue,  but  filches  away 
the  business  of  the  honest  importer  and  transfers  it  to  the  undervaluer.  Nor 
are  small  undervaluations  less  disastrous  to  honest  competing  importers  than 
hirge  ones.  An  advantage  of  5  per  cent  in  price  is  sufiicient  to  control  the  trade 
of  an  empire.  It  follows  that  undervaluation  is  a  graver  offense  than  the  com- 
mon one  of  evasion  of  state,  county,  and  city  taxation,  because  in  the  latter 
case  no  question  of  the  business  of  a  comiietitor  is  involved. 

Hearings  hy  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  1896. 

Early  in  January,  1896,  extensive  hearings  were  given  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  general  subject  of  what  amend- 
ments should  be  made  to  the  customs  administrative  act. 

Judge  Henderson  M.  Somerville,  a  general  appraiser,  in  testifying 
concerning  the  increase  of  consignments  and  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining correct  valuations  in  that  class  of  merchandise,  said :  *  "  The 
consignment  business  is  increasing  rapidly.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that,  and  I  can  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should,  except  that  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  correct  valuations  of  this  class 
of  merchandise."  Then  the  following  questions  were  asked  by  Chair- 
man Dingley  and  answers  were  given  by  Judge  Somerville : 

Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  business  of  importations 
throu};h  consignors  is  Increasing,  and  that  the  opportunities  for  frauds  through 
andeiiraluations  are  greater  when  goods  are  consigned  than  when  imported  by 
purchasers? 

Judge  So>ip:bville.  I  think  so. 

Chaibmaiv.  And  is  it  not  true  that  in  a  large  class  of  these  importations, 
where  there  may  be  a  question  of  the  valuations,  that  the  importations  are 
through  consignments? 

Judge  Somerville.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them  is. 

And  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Gen.  Joseph  Wheeler,  Judge  Somer- 
ville said :  "  The  tendency  of  the  consignment  business  is  very  largely 
to  drive  out  the  purchasing  business." 

•  See  House  Report  No.  792,  Fifty-ninth  Congress,  first  session,  p.  11. 

*  Hearings  on  administrative  customs  laws  before  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  January,  1896,  p.  5. 
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While  Judge  Wilbur  F.  Lunt,  a  general  appraiser,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  m  some  classes  of  goods  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
the  value  within  5  per  cent,  Mr.  George  C.  Tichenor,  another  general 
appraiser,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  committee  that  examined 
the  administration  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York  by  appoint- 
ment of  Secretary  Hugh  McCuUoch,  favored  the  reduction  of  the 
limit  for  undervaluation  from  10  to  5  per  cent* 

Mr.  J.  R.  Leeson,  president  of  the  Koston  Merchants'  Association, 
when  testifying  concerning  the  working  of  the  10  per  cent  leeway 
provision,  said :  * 

That  section  [7]  might  almost  as  weU  never  have  existed,  In  so  far  as  the 
penal  provisions  go;  they  are  practically  inoperative.  It  is  a  fact  that  an 
examiner,  when  he  is  examining  merchandise  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  a 
proper  dutiable  value,  is  largely  influenced  in  his  decision  in  regard  to  advanc- 
ing values  by  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  the  penal  10  per  cent  provision.  I  know 
from  my  own  personal  acquaintance  that  is  the  case;  also  as  a  merchant  ap- 
praiser under  the  system  existing  before  the  act  of  June  10,  1890.  As  a  mer- 
chant appraiser,  it  always  had  its  effect  upon  me.  One  would  naturally  hesitate 
about  bringing  the  case  of  a  competitor  or  friendly  opponent  in  business  to  the 
line  where  a  penalty  would  be  involved. 

That  consideration  acts  with  great  force  on  the  examiner  and  appraiser,  and 
presumably  on  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  They  hesitate  to  put  a  man's 
goods  up  to  a  point  involving  an  application  of  the  penalty  provision.  The 
appraiser  of  the  port  of  Boston,  a  thoroughly  fearless  man,  stated  recently 
that  it  was  surprising  to  see  the  number  of  invoices  that  he  had  advanced  which 
were  returned  to  his  ofllce  from  the  board  Just  enough  below  the  Une  of  10  per 
cent  to  avoid  the  penalty.  The  local  appraiser  of  New  York,  also  a  most  able 
administrator  of  the  law,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  This  is  a  fact  of  such  general 
Acceptance  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  waste  words  in  endeavoring  to  substan- 
tiate its  truth.  It  is  a  very  serious  question,  however,  what  step  would  l>e  best 
to  take  under  those  conditions  to  bring  about  a  different  state  of  things. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Biinn,  appointed  an  appraiser  in  August,  1893,  was 
the  only  witness  appearing  before  the  committee  who  advocated  no 
"  penalty  " — additional  duties — ^unless  the  invoice  was  advanced  at 
least  10  per  cent,  and  as  a  reason  for  his  opinion  he  stated  that  experts 
will  vary  in  judgment  of  valuations  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  In  reply 
to  a  question  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  asking  whether  it  was 
not  true  that  the  British  customs  laws  and  the  general  laws  of  most  of 
the  nations  of  Continental  Europe  impose  an  additional  duty  for  all 
undervaluations  which  exceed  5  per  cent,  Mr.  Bunn  replied,  "  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  that  is  true." 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  m^ade  a  report  on  amendments. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress  a  bill  (No.  4437)  to 
amend  the  act  of  June  10,  1890,  was  introduced  into  the  House  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

In  reporting  the  bill  back  to  the  House  March  13,  1896,  the  com- 
mittee said: 

The  act  of  June  10,  1890,  was  the  culmination  of  many  years  of  effort  and 
study  to  simplify  the  laws  relating  to  the  collection  of  the  customs  and  to 
prevent  fraud  upon  the  revenue  by  reason  of  undervaluation. 

That  the  result  was  a  long  step  in  advance  of  all  former  legislation  on  the 
subject  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  result  of  six  years*  experience  under 
the  present  law.  Those  years  have  also  demonstrated  some  wealt  points  In  the 
law  of  1890,  some  of  which  the  present  act  is  calculated  to  remedy. 

o Ibid.,  p.  64.  6 Ibid.,  p.  82. 
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In  reaching  their  conclusions  the  committee,  after  stating  that  they 
had  confined  "  their  efforts  to  the  strengthening  of  the  present  law  " 
and  had  "  availed  themselves  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  members  of  the  Board  of  General 
Appraisers,  importers,  and  others  who  have  had  practical  experience 
on  the  subject,  and  of  a  commission  appointed  in  1893  to  investigate 
the  subject,  of  which  ex-Secretary  Faircnild  was  chairman,"  continued 
as  follows: 

The  diflScnlties  of  administration  under  the  present  law  do  not  arise  from  the 
regular  Importations  of  standard  goods.  These  have  a  fixed  marl^et  value 
which  can  be  easily  and  definitely  ascertained  at  the  point  and  date  of  ship- 
ment. Reliable  testimony  as  to  the  quality  and  value  of  these  goods  is  easily 
found.  But  the  chief  trouble  is  in  relation  to  consigned  goods,  and,  second,  in 
relation  to  goods  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  a  locality  or  a  factory. 

The  consignment  of  goods  is  Increasing  very  rapidly.  There  seems  to  be  no 
reason  for  this  increase  except  the  fact  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  detecting 
fraud  in  the  valuations  of  consigned  merchandise.    •    •    • 

One  of  the  most  important  amendments  is  that  proposed  to  section  7.  The 
present  law  provides,  in  effect,  that  when  the  appraised  value  exceeds  the 
value  in  the  entry  by  not  more  than  10  per  cent  only  the  same  duty  shall  be 
collected  as  though  the  true  value  had  been  correctly  stated  in  the  entry.     •     •     ♦ 

The  present  practice  for  dishonest  importers  is  to  get  as  near  the  danger  line 
of  10  per  cent  as  possible  in  their  undervaluations,  knowing  that  they  will  be 
obliged  to  pay  no  more  duty  if  detected  than  would  be  required  in  an  honest 
invoice.  This  system  offers  a  premium  for  dishonesty.  In  addition,  when  the 
value  is  advanced  more  than  10  per  cent  the  Treasury  Department  generally 
remits  the  additional  duty,  holding  that  under  the  present  law  it  is  a  penalty 
and  subject  to  remission. 

The  most  important  amendment,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
was  to  section  7,  which  provided  that  an  additional  duty  should  begin 
at  the  point  where  the  value  fixed  by  the  appraisers  exceeds  that 
stated  m  the  invoice  and  should  be  equal  to  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
appraised  value  for  every  1  per  cent  of  increase  of  valuation  by  the 
appraisers,  such  additional  duty  to  be  limited  to  50  per  cent. 

Debate  in  the  House. 

When  the  amendments  were  on  their  passage  through  the  House, 
March  17,  1896,  quite  a  discussion  occurred  over  several  changes,  and 
an  effort  was  made  to  modify  the  recommendations  of  the  committee, 
but  the  committee  was  sustained  and  the  effort  failed.  Speaking  for 
the  amendments,  Mr.  Payne,  who  introduced  the  amended  bill,  said  in 
part: 

We  have  had  experience  under  this  law  of  1890  now  for  about  six  years,  and 
it  has  been  found  generally  to  have  saved  a  good  deal  of  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  well  as  prevented  a  good  deal  of  fraud  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 
At  the  same  time,  years  of  experience  have  developed  various  weali  spots  in  the 
law  with  reference  to  which  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  who  have  been 
engaged  in  administering  it  is  that  there  may  be  found  some  remedy. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  enact  any  law  that  will 
make  all  mea  honest.  No  law  can  be  framed  to  collect  the  revenues  of  the 
Government  where  the  duties  are  ad  valorem  that  is  not  open  to  evasion  by 
reason  of  fraud,  fraudulent  Invoices,  and  fraudulent  valuations,  even  though 
the  invoices  and  the  valuations  are  made  under  the  oath  of  the  importer,  and 
the  experience  under  this  law  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  that  various 
methods  of  evasion  have  been  resorted  to  to  escape  the  payment  of  duties.  The 
most  favored  one  is  that  of  importing  goods  on  consignment.  For  instance,  a 
large  manufacturing  concern  will  have  a  local  agent  in  New  York,  generally 
some  clerk  to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned,  and  as  there  is  no  sale  there  is  no 
necessity  for  any  declaration  of  sale,  or  for  any  false  affidavit  as  to  sale,  and 
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the  value  depends  largely— entirely,  so  far  as  the  declaration  of  the  importer 
is  concerned — on  the  honesty  and  truthfulness  of  the  importer  of  the 
goods.    ♦    ♦    • 

I  would  say  that  in  adopting  this  amendment  the  committee  have  been  guided 
by  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  Board  of  General 
Apprainers,  and  also  by  a  report  of  the  commission  which  was  formed  in  1893, 
of  which  ex-Secretary  Fairchild  was  the  president,  and,  with  ex-Collectnr 
Magone,  Mr.  Dunn,  of  Arkansas,  a  former  Member  of  Congn'ess,  and  another 
gentleman,  composed  the  commission.  They  very  strenuously  recommend  the 
amendment  of  section  15,  which  we  liave  adopted,  and  also  section  7. 

Mr.  Walsh,  of  New  York,  offered  an  amendment  to  make  section  7 
read  thus: 

And  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise  subjected 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  ♦  ♦  ♦  shall  exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entry 
6  per  cent  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  etc. 

In  speaking  for  this  amendment  he  said : 

The  bill  as  it  is  reported  from  the  committee  inflicts  a  penalty  where  there  is 
any  undervaluation.  As  I  said  in  my  former  remarks,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  any  Importer,  or  any  appraiser,  or  any  expert,  to  get  at  the  exact  value  of 
any  article,  and  the  law  under  which  we  are  living  now  allows  10  per  cent 
leeway.  My  amendment  reduces  it  to  6  per  cent,  or  I  would  be  willing  to  make 
the  rate  5  per  cent ;  but  I  say  that  it  Is  a  great  hardship  on  the  importer  or  the 
merchant  to  hold  him  down  to  the  exact  valuation  of  any  article  that  he  im- 
ports into  this  country. 

In  discussing  this  amendment  the  following  colloquy  took  place : 

Mr.  Payne.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  simply  provides  for  6  per  cent  of 
a  fraud.  That  is  the  whole  proposition.  The  additional  duty  can  not  be  in- 
curred unless  there  is  fraud  in  the  valuation.  If  the  appraisers  add  6  per  cent 
to  the  importer's  valuation,  then  the  line  of  the  additional  duty  commences 
there. 

Mr.  McMillan.  The  gentleman  has  said  that  this  is  only  a  tax  of  6  per  cent 
on  fraud.  Does  he  not  know  that  this  imposition  is  to  be  placed  on  the  goods* 
however  honestly  the  mistake  may  have  been  made  originally? 

Mr.  Payne.  If  I  said  a  tax  of  6  per  cent  on  fraud  I  did  not  mean  It.  I 
meant  that  this  offered  a  premium  of  6  per  cent  on  fraud — that  it  gave  a  chance 
for  the  importer  to  advance  his  goods  6  per  cent  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
losing  a  dime. 

Mr.  Walsh.  Does  not  the  present  law  allow  10  per  cent? 

Mr.  Payne.  It  does ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  present  law, 
if  not  its  worst  feature.  It  encourages  more  fraud,  undervaluation,  and  crimes 
against  the  revenue  than  any  other  feature  in  the  present  administrative  law; 
and  it  was  because  the  committee  wanted  to  reduce  those  offenses  to  a  mlui- 
miim  that  they  made  the  increased  duties  commence  at  the  point  of  the  in- 
creased valuation,  ascertained  by  an  honest  appraisement  by  the  Board  of  Ap- 
praisers. If  the  appraisers  increase  the  importers'  valuation  only  1  per  cent, 
then  there  is  an  increase  of  only  1  per  cent  in  the  duty. 

Mr.  Walsh.  An  increase  of  1  per  cent  not  on  the  overvaluation,  but  on  tb» 
whole  importation. 

Mr.  Payne.  An  increase  of  1  per  cent  on  the  valuation  of  the  whole  importa- 
tion. Now,  the  provision  of  the  bill  is  no  hardship  to  the  honest  Importer.  He 
has  a  hearing  before  the  appraiser;  his  witnesses  are  heard;  he  can  prove  the 
value  of  his  goods,  which  he  knows  better  than  any  other  man.  There  is  no 
hardship  on  him.  This  provision  will  operate  only  against  those  who  may  seek 
to  evade  the  law,  and  we  want  to  cut  off  the  opportunity  of  evasion  even  by 
those  who  would  evade  the  law  by  only  6  per  cent  of  undervaluation.  We  want 
to  reduce  the  evasion  to  a  mininmm.  We  want  to  provide,  in  effect,  that  if  tliere 
should  be  only  1  per  cent  of  undervaluation  additional  duty  to  the  extent  of  1 
per  cent  shall  be  added  upon  the  appraised  value  of  the  goods. 

The  committee  considered  the  advisability  of  fixing  the  line  at  6  per  cent  or 
at  10  per  cent.  It  was  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  following  the  judgment 
of  the  board  that  examined  the  question  for  months  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
the  board  of  which  ex-Secretary  Fairchild  was  chairman — followiug  the  jndg- 
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ment  of  that  board,  we  have  made  the  increased  duty  commence  with  the  in- 
creased valuation  of  the  Board  of  Appraisers.  I  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  be  voted  down  and  that  the  section  will  be  allowed  to  stand  as  reported. 

Mt.  Dingley.  I  desire  to  say  that  it  is  the  Judgment  both  of  the  Treasury 
DeiHirtment  and  of  the  board  of  which  ex-Secretary  Fairchild  was  chairman 
that  the  point  of  additional  duty  should  conuuence  at  the  point  of  undervalu- 
ation. Allow  me  to  read  wliat  ex-Secretary  Fairchild  says  in  his  report  on  this 
point:  "This  penalty  or  additional  duty  is  required  not  only  to  punish  and  pre- 
vent willful  undervaluations,  but  also  to  operate  as  a  constant  inducement  to  the 
imiK)rter  to  state  with  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  the  true  marlcet  value" — 
and  I  may  say  the  imt)orter  knows  the  exact  marl^et  value  of  the  goods  which 
he  imports;  in  many  cases  he  is  the  only  man  who  does  know  accurntely  tiieir 
exact  nmrket  value — "and  thus  to  aid  the  government  appraising  oflicers  in 
the  iierforuiance  of  their  duty.  Under  the  present  system  the  importer  has  a 
mnrgin  of  10  per  cent  within  which  he  mny  Incorrectly  state  the  market  value, 
subject  to  no  greater  risk,  should  his  entry  be  advanced,  than  the  payment  of 
the  regular  duty  upon  the  amount  added  by  the  appraising  officer  to  make 
market  value." 

Aud  as  a  rule  he  states  the  market  value  where  there  is  a  difference,  or  if 
thore  is  a  difference  in  valuation,  substantially  10  per  cent  below  the  market 
value,  because  he  has  10  per  cent  leeway. 

"  If,  however,  no  margin  is  allowed  for  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
appniising  oiHcer  and  the  merchant,  there  is  always  an  inducement  to  the  im- 
porter to  state  the  market  value  as  accurately  as  he  can,  irrespective  of  the 
price  he  may  himself  have  paid." 

And  for  this  reason  that  board,  presided  over  by  Secretary  Fairchild.  as  well 
as  the  Treasury  Deimrtment,  unanimously  agree  that  the  assessment  of  addi- 
tional duty  should  begin  at  the  point  of  undervaluation. 

Mr.  McMiLLiN.<»  As  I  conceive  it,  it  was  very  wisoly  provided  there  that  the 
penal  duty  should  not  attach  unless  there  was  a  difference  of  at  least  10  per 
cent  between  the  Invoice  value  of  the  importation  and  the  finding  of  value  of 
the  Board  of  Appraisers.  It  was  at  first  thought  by  the  committee  that  this 
difference  might  be  fixed  at  5  per  cent,  and  I  confess  that  I  might  have  been 
content  with  5  per  cent;  but  when  the  committee  undertakes  to  fkc  the  penalty 
on  the  invoice  because  there  is  a  difference  between  the  invoice  and  the  value 
which  is  fixed  by  the  appraisers  which  is  less  than  5  per  cent,  I  think  they  go 
into  an  impracticable  administration  of  the  law  and  undertake  to  fix  penalties 
for  that  which  is  impossible.  ♦  ♦  •  The  expert  said  that  it  would  be  wholly 
impracticable  for  two  men  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  the 
goods  to  such  an  extent  that  the  difference  between  them  would  amount  to  no 
more  than  1  or  2,  or  even  5,  per  cent  on  the  valuation. 

The  House  passed  the  bill  March  17,  but  owing  to  the  late  date, 
probably,  and  the  early  adjournment  of  Congress,  because  of  the 
pending  Presidential  contest,  no  action  was  taken  by  the  Senate. 

After  Mr.  McKinley  was  elected  President,  and  it  became  certain 
that  the  tariff  would  be  revised  again,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Moans,  in  their  hearings,  received  testimony  on  the  effect  of  under- 
valuations, the  following  being  put  in  evidence  by  Wilson  Brothers, 
of  Chicago,  who  wrote : 

In  visiting  the  several  cities  throughout  Germany  one's  attention  Is  especially 
called  to  the  magnificent  estates  of  parties  who  were  formerly  in  the  importing 
business  in  New  York  City.  Scores  aud  scores  of  such  instances  are  named 
where  the  owners  were  residents  of  New  York  but  a  few  years,  returning  to 
the  old  country  to  enjoy  their  wealth  the  renin  Indpr  of  their  lives.  As  a  rule, 
ten  or  fifteen  years  at  the  most  has  been  tlie  limit  of  time  required  to  accom- 
plish this  result.  We  know  of  an  instance  where  the  founder  made  his  fortune 
and  returned  within  ten  or  fifteen  years,  his  son  succeeding  him  for  the  same 
length  of  time  and  returning  likewise,  and  now  the  grandson  is  pursuing  the 
lame  policy,  with  the  expectation  of  following  the  footsteps  of  his  prodocessors. 
This  has  been  and  is  being  done  by  foreigners  who  have  no  earthly  interest  In 
this  country  other  than  to  make  money,  regardless  of  the  method,  and  return 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.     All  this  is  largely  done  at  the  expense  of  the 

•Congressional  Record,  March  17,  1896,  p.  2889. 
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natire  American  Importer,  whose  life,  money,  and  Influence  Is  (are)  at  the  call 
of  the  Government.  This  system  will  continue  as  long  as  coualgmuentB  and 
ad  valorem  duties  are  In  vogue.* 

BesuUa  finally  obtainedm 

The  long  struggle  to  have  the  10  per  cent  privilege  taken  out  of  the 
law  was  nearing  the  end;  for  when  amendments  were  finally  made 
to  the  customs  administrative  act  the  old  invitation,  eagerly  and  gen- 
erally accepted,  was  revoked.  The  new  law,  as  amended  in  1897, 
closely  following  the  amendments  passed  by  the  House  at  the  last 
session  of  the  previous  Congress,  required  the  importer,  knowing  the 
value  of  his  importations,  to  state  it  correctly  in  his  invoice,  he  being 
held  to  strict  accountability  and  being  obliged  to  pay  extra  duty  for 
every  1  per  cent  of  variation  between  the  entered  and  the  appraised 
valuation.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  unanimously  favored 
this  change  abolishing  the  10  per  cent,  and  it  met  with  no  opposition 
in  its  passage  through  Congress. 

This  law,  like  the  act  of  June  10,  1890,  was  not  long  on  the  statute 
books  before  an  effort  was  made  to  change  certain  of  its  features. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  New  \ork  appointed  a  committee, 
at  the  suggestion  of  President  McKinley,*  "  to  make  a  careful  analy- 
sis of  the  customs  admin i<>trative  act  of  June  10,  1890,  as  amended 
by  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  and  to  suggest  such  changes  therein,  or 
amendments  thereto,  as  they  might  deem  wise,  for  the  better  protec- 
tion of  the  Government,  domestic  manufacturer,  and  the  honest  im- 
porter alike."  When  this  supaestion  was  made  by  Prosiflent  Mc- 
kinley, or  when  the  investigation  was  made  W  the  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  John  Gibb,  A.  D.  Juillard,  KL  D.  Cooper,  J.  Craw- 
ford McCreery,  and  Thomas  H.  Downing,  the  pamphlet  does  not  dis- 
close, the  letter  transmitting  the  report  to  President  McKinley  being 
dated  March  1,  1900.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  conclude  that  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  and  the  committee  appointed  between  July  24, 
1897,  and  March  1,  1900.  The  committee  said  in  this  letter  that  the 
suggestions  contained  in  their  report  were  prepared  "  after  careful 
and  earnest  investigation  of  the  many  conflicting  interests  involved," 
and  yet  their  suggestion  for  an  undervaluation  margin  was  only  half 
that  recommended  by  the  commission  to  Grermany  and  urged  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  President.  They  wrote:  "A  margin  of  5 
per  cent  should  be  allowed  between  the  entered  and  appraised  value 
of  merchandise  before  any  penalties  (additional  duties)  should  ao- 
cniej"  and  in  suggesting  6  per  cent  they  declared,  "  We  believe  that 
herein  we  express  the  views  of  the  leading  customs  officials,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  importers."  ^  • 

As  far  as  we  can  learn,  after  transmitting  this  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Merchants'  Association  committee  allowed  it  to  slumber 
for  some  half  dozen  years  before  they  took  steps  to  revise  and  resul)- 
mit  it.  But  when  the  German  Government,  urged  by  German  export- 
ers chafing  under  their  inability  to  ply  their  undervaluations  with 
old-time  success,  began  in  1905  to  negotiate  for  concessions  in  our 
customs  administrative  act  where  they  "bear  hardest  upon  Grerman 

o  Hearings  before  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  54th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  1S96-7, 
Vol.  II,  p.  2105. 

^  See  letter  of  transmittal,  March  1,  1900,  contained  in  pamphlet  to  President 
McKinley. 
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exporters,"  the  time  seemed  opportune  to  join  forces  with  the  German 
ambassador  and  call  the  report  to  the  attention  of  the  President  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  German  exporters  asked,  among  other  thinss,  for  a  return  to 
the  10  per  cent  margin  under  which  so  many  of  them  grew  wealthy 
at  the  expense  of  the  Government's  revenues  and  the  honest  importers 
of  the  country. 

This  re<|uest  for  a  return  to  the  old  margin  is  significant  and  makes 
one  familiar  with  their  past  record  in  this  line  doubt  the  sood  pur- 
pose of  their  demand  and  the  wisdom  of  conceding  it.  The  secret, 
It  seems  to  the  writer,  can  be  found  in  the  testimony  ^ven  by  wit- 
nesses and  especially  in  the  report  of  the  Boston  committee  in  1886, 
which  said: 

The  same  system  of  underyaluatioii  can  be  shown  in  the  same  manner  in 
respect  to  woolen  and  worsted  goods,  especially  those  from  Qermany,  none  of 
which  are  regularly  imported,  and  it  can  be  shown  by  documentary  proof  that 
cutlery,  more  particularly  goods  from  Germany,  has  been  for  many  years 
largely  and  systematically  undervalued  upon  entry  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

Suggestions  made  at  the  hearings  given  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means. 

At  the  hearings  given  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Sec- 
retary Shaw,  who  thought  "  to  give  the  importer  no  margin  at  all  is 
a  little  severe,"  testified  respecting  the  changes  he  would  recommend 
as  follows:* 

Among  the  recommendations  that  I  have  made  is  a  conditional  concession 
that  no  penalty — ^additional  duty — shall  be  imposed  on  undervaluation  when 
the  undervaluation  is  less  than  5  per  cent.  If  Germany  had  rejected  our  over- 
tures I  should  then  have  recommended,  in  Justice  to  the  importer,  the  right  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  remit  the  penalty  for  undervaluation  of  less 
than  5  per  cent  when  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  certified  that  in  their 
opinion  this  undervaluation  was  the  result  of  good  faith  difference  of 
opinion.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

The  Olcott  bill  *  was  worded  thus : 

And  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise  subject 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  or  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by 
the  value  thereof  shall  exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entry  by  more  tbnn  five 
per  centum  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties 
imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  an  additional  duty  of  one  per  centum  of 
the  total  appraised  value  thereof  for  each  one  per  centum  in  excess  of  five 
per  centnm  that  such  appraised  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the  entry. 

It  further  provided  that  the  additional  duties  should  not  he  penal 
and  should  not  be  remitted. 

The  committee  on  customs  service  and  revenue  laws  of  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  New  York  wished  section  7  to  be  amended  so 
that  it  would  read  as  follows : 

And  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise  subject  to 
an  ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner  by  the 
value  thereof  shall  exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entry  by  more  than  five  per 
centum,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in  addition  to  the  duties  im- 
posed by  law  on  such  merchandise,  an  additional  duty  of  one  per  centum  of  the 

•  Hearings,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1906,  p.  23. 

^  Hearings,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1906,  pp.  108  and  109. 
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totnl  nppral8C(l  value  thereof  for  ench  one  per  centum  in  excess  of  fire  per 
centum  that  such  appraised  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  In  the  entry.' 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Downing,  chairman  of  the  above-mentioned  com- 
mittee, in  addressing  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  said,*  "  I 
am  only  speaking  of  the  honest  representative  merchants  of  the  conn- 
try  and  not  the  undervahiers."  The  explanation  of  the  foregoing 
amendment  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means,  and 
found  on  page  14  of  the  pamphlet  printed  by  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion committee,  reads  as  follows: 

We  respectfully  submit  that  as  actual  market  value  of  merchandise  is  not  a 
definite  quantity  but  flnctnntes  within  certain  limits  and  is  more  or  less  pro]»or- 
tlonnte  to  the  volume  of  the  transaction;  and  since  there  Is  always  a  certain 
difference  In  the  values  given  for  identical  merchandise  when  appraised  by  the 
best  experts,  margin  of  5  per  cent  should  be  allowed  between  the  entered 
and  appraised  value  of  merchandise  before  any  penalty  should  accme.  We  be- 
lieve tbnt  herein  we  express  the  views  of  leading  customs  officials,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  importers. 

The  suggestion  of  the  General  Appraisers. 

The  General  Appraisers  testified  concerning  the  proper  margin 
to  allow  for  difference  of  opinion  as  to  value.  General  Appraiser 
Fischer  criticised  the  amendment  submitted  by  the  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York,  as  follows: 

They  provide  for  a  5  per  cent  allowance  between  the  entered  and  appraised 
value;  as  their  propo^l  reads  it  would  amount  to  this:  Suppose,  after  a  bear- 
ing of  the  bonrd  on  a  reapprnlsoment  case,  they  should  find  that  the  goods  are 
undervalued  65  per  cent;  according  to  the  rending  of  the  amendment  tliat  will 
lop  off  5  per  cent  and  put  them  down  to  a  50  i)er  cent  basis.  My  amenOinent 
provides  that  when  the  whole  Increased  valuntion  does  not  exceed  5  per  cent 
the  penalty  shall  be  remittixl  If  the  general  appraiser  or  Ronnl  of  Oeneml  Ap- 
praisers shall  certify  that  the  increase  Is  due  to  trade  conditions  only  and  is  not 
an  Intentional  undervaluation.  This  will  protect  the  honest  merchant  and  pun- 
ish the  other  class.^' 

The  Board  of  General  Appraisers'  bill  *  provided  "  that  if  the 
appraised  value  of  any  merchandise  shall  not  exceed  the  value  de- 
clared in  the  entry  by  more  than  5  per  cent,  and  the  board  of  three 
general  appraisers  who  decided  the  case  shall  certifjr  that  such  in- 
crease was  caused  solely  by  reason  of  trade  conditions  the  addi- 
tional duties  herein  provided  for  shall  not  be  levied  or  collected." 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  again  recommends  am^ndm^nts. 

The  hearings  resulted  in  a  number  of  amendments  to  the  act  being 
reported  to  the  House  bv  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  tlie 
one  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  providing  that  "  if  the  ap- 
praised value  of  any  article  of  imported  merchandise  subject  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  or  to  a  duty  based  upon  or  regulated  in  any  manner 
by  the  value  thereof,  shall  exceed  the  value  declared  in  the  entry  by 
more  than  6  per  cent,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  in 
addition  to  the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  appraised  value  thereof  for  each  1 

^See  pamphlet,  Revision  of  the  Customs  Laws:  Report  of  the  committee  on 
customs  service  and  rovenne  laws.  The  Merchants*  Ass<K*latlon  of  New  York, 
Jnnnnry,  1000,  pp.  13  and  31. 

^  Hearings,  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  1906,  p.  13. 

<^  lb.,  p.  07. 

^  lb.,  p.  103. 
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per  cent  that  such  appraised  value  exceeds  the  value  declared  in  the 
entry." 

T?ie  House  voted  against  the  10  per  cent  margin. 

When  the  amendments  were  on  their  passage  in  the  House  June 
27, 100G,Mr.  Olcott,  who  had  introduced  a  Dili  making  radical  changes 
in  the  law,  attempted  to  incorporate  four  of  his  own  amendments  into 
the  various  sections  amended. 

He  made  no  argument  against  the  section  compelling  accurate 
entry  of  merchandise;  neither  did  he  give  any  reason  for  his  pro- 
posed amendment  allowing  a  10  per  cent  margin  for  undervaluation, 
except  to  say  that  he  offered  the  amendments  because  of  information 
he  had  obtained  from  the  State  Department.    Then  he  added : 

It  Feems  tbat  In  a  recent  arrangement  made,  a  modus  yivendi  between  the 
State  Department  and  the  German  Government  In  connection  with  the  restric- 
tion sought  to  be  placed  by  the  German  Government  on  American  goods,  the 
state  Department,  I  think  after  consultation  with  the  Treasury  Department, 
made  an  agreement  for  e  temporary  agreement.  Letters  passed  between  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  German  ambassador  and  my  impression  and  my 
fettling  is,  on  information  from  the  State  Department  that  unless  these  amend- 
ments wliich  I  have  proposed  are  placed  in  this  bill,  it  will  be  an  evidence  of 
bad  faith  by  us,  or  show  that  there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  bad  faith 
iu  the  relations  between  our  Government  and  the  German  Government.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  wish  to  do  anything  to  interfere  with  the  proper  collection  of  cus- 
toms or  proper  administration  of  our  tariff  laws,  but  I  would  rather  temporarily 
have  something  disturb  the  system  than  that  a  well-grounded  charge  should  l)e 
made  against  our  Government  that  we  tiad  been  guilty  of  bad  faith  in  our 
relations  with  any  other  government. 

Answering  Mr.  Olcott's  remarks,  Chairman  Payne  replied  as 
follows : " 

It  is  true  that  there  was  some  negotiation  between  the  State  Department  and 
the  German  ambassador,  and  it  is  true  that  the  State  Department  recommended 
to  Congress  a  change  similar  to  the  change  involved  in  this  amendment — ^and  I 
thin]{  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  present,  at  the  time.  Whether  he 
agreed  to  that  change  or  not,  he  did  agree  to  recommend  another  change  in 
another  particular  in  the  bill.  ♦  ♦  ♦  That  arrangement  did  not  permit  [pre- 
vent] the  appraisers  npi)enring  before  the  committee  and  telling  the  truth; 
that  did  not  permit  [prevent] 'the  committee  investigating  this  matter  and  get- 
ting at  the  facts,  and  we  are  unwilling,  whether  the  State  Department  recom- 
mends it  or  not,  to  concede  this  amendment  proposed  to  the  law. 

That  Mr.  Olcott  was  mistaken  in  his  view  of  the  negotiation  with 
Germany  is  shown  by  the  letter  of  Secretary  Root  to  Chairman  Payne 
in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  House  requesting  "  information  as 
to  what  arrangement  or  agreement  the  Department  of  State  has  made 
with  the  German  Government  in  reference  to  tariff  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany."  Mr.  Root,  under  date  of  February 
28,  1006,  wrote  that  "  there  has  been  no  arrangement  or  agreement 
made  between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  except  as  appears  in 
the  inclosed  correspondence." 

The  correspondence  as  printed  shows  that  in  a  communication  writ- 
ten November  21, 1905,  the  German  ambassador  asked  Secretary  Root 
this  question  among  others:  "  Could  it  be  arranged  that  an  additional 
duty  be  levied  only  in  case  the  appraised  value  exceeds  the  declared 
value  more  than  10  per  cent?  " 
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Under  date  of  February  16, 1906,  Secretary  Boot,  in  a  reply  to  the 
German  ambassador,  restated  his  question  and  replied  as  follows: 

This  would  require  congressional  action.  I  inclose,  marked  "  B,**  a  proposed 
recommendation  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  Congress  which  applies 
(he  rule  for  which  you  ask  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent,  and  as  to  the  remaining 
5  per  cent  gires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authority  to  waive  or  remit  the 
additional  duty  upon  a  certificate  that  the  underyaluation  was  the  result  of 
honest  difference  of  opinion — that  is  to  say,  under  the  proposed  rule  the  addi- 
tional duty  would  he  imposed  only  in  case  the  appraised  value  exceeds  the  de- 
clared value  more  than  5  per  cent,  and  could  then  be  remitted  up  to  the  poiut 
of  a  10  per  cent  difference  upon  a  certificate  of  good  faith.^ 

The  amendment  relating  to  undorvaluation,  offered  by  Mr.  Oloott, 
read  as  follows: 

That  where  the  appraised  value  of  any  merchandise  exceeds  the  entered 
value  by  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  rein  it 
the  additional  duties  if  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  should  report  tL:it, 
in  their  opinion,  there  was  no  fraud  or  intentional  undervaluation  on  the  i^trt 
of  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee  of  said  merchandise  and  shall  recommend 
such  remiHsion. 

Speaking  on  this  amendment,  Chairman  Payne  said : 

When  the  administrative  act  was  adopted,  in  1890, ^t  had  a  provision  similar  to 
that  giving  the  importer  10  |)er  cent  leeway  on  a  guess,  and  as  a  rule  he  gues^o  i 
about  9^  per  cent.  In  other  words,  they  undervalued  9^  per  cent  and  strainctl 
their  consciences  to  that  extent.  When  we  came  to  pass  the  act  of  1897  the 
committee  was  unanimously  in  favor  of  abolishing  this  10  per  cent  leeway. 
Now,  if  tlie  goods  have  been  undervalued  and  the  valuation  is  raised  by  the 
board  of  appraisers  over  and  above  the  price  at  which  they  are  entered  by  the 
importer,  the  duties  are  paid  according  to  the  increased  value  and  an  additionni 
duty,  which  outsiders  spmetimes  call  a  "  penalty  '* — ^but  which  is  not  a  penaltr. 
beoiuse,  under  the  law,  it  is  a  duty — an  additional  duty  of  1  per  cent  on  tlje 
undervaluation  is  exacted  upon  the  goods.  Now,  it  does  seem  that  at  some  time 
the  Secretary  of  State  agreed  to  recommend,  and  did  recommend,  an  amend- 
ment similar  to  this  amendment,  *  *  *  but  the  committee  did  not  feel  it 
was  safe  to  go  back  to  the  old  plan  of  1890  to  1897.  It  was  sought  to  get  this 
10  per  cent  clause  in  the  bill,  but  we  then  thought  we  would  go  as  far  as  5  per 
cent  and  give  them  a  chanqe  to  guess  4^  per  cent ;  but  we  did  not  want  to  go 
any  further  than  that,  because  it  might  make  too  great  a  reduction  of  revenues 
and  certainly  would  give  the  dishonest  importer  an  advantage  over  the  honest 
importer,  who  honestly  appraised  his  goods  and  swore  to  his  invoices  when  he 
tried  to  enter  them.  Now,  by  the  action  of  the  conmaittee,  after  consideratioD, 
we  concluded  to  give  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent 

This  third  amendment  was  lost  and  Mr.  Olcott  withdrew  the  fourth. 

Notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Greneral 
Appraisers,  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  the  action  of  the 
House  of  Il(»,presentatives — all  made  or  taken  within  six  months  of 
their  departure  on  their  mission — the  commissioners  sent  to  Berlin 
ignored  them,  set  up  their  judgment  as  superior  to  all  others,  and 
made  a  recommendation  which  not  only  doubled  the  margin  which 
tiie  House  of  Representatives  was  willing  to  concede,  but  also  doubled 
that  urged  by  the  importers'  representative  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Merchants'  Association  committee,  who,  in  asking  for  a  5  per  cent 
margin,  declared  that  therein  they  were  representing  the  views,  not 
only  of  the  leading  customs  officials,  but  the  importers  themselves. 

If  the  amendment  suggested  by  Mr.  Downing's  committee — ^which 
provided  for  a  margin  half  as  great  as  that  recommended  by  the 
commissioners  to  Germany — represented  the  views  of  the  leading 
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customs  officials  of  the  country  and  the  views  of  the  importers  them- 
selves, whose  views  are  represented  by  the  recommenaation  of  the 
Berlin  commission!  Clearly  they  represent  those  of  the  German 
consigning  exporters,  whose  wishes  were  expressed  by  the  German 
ambassador  in  his  note  of  November  21, 1905,  to  Secretary  Root,  when 
he  asked  for  an  arrangement  allowing  a  10  per  cent  margin.  His 
countrymen  knew — ^if  our  Secretary  of  State  and  the  commissioners 
to  Germany  did  not — what  the  concession  meant  to  them;  for 
they  had  had  experience  under  a  like  privilege,  from  which  they  hnd 
reaped  handsome  returns,  the  loss  of  which  "  bore  heavily  "  upon 
them,  and  a  return  to  which  they  eagerly  awaited. 

If  granted,  the  effect  of  this  privilege  on  the  woolen  duties  and 
the  protection  accorded  the  wool  manufacturer  will  be  better  under- 
stood by  an  illustration  of  its  operation. 

Under  paragraph  316,  of  the  act  of  1897,  woolen  cloths  valued  at  71 
cents  per  pound  are  dutiable  at  44  cents  per  pound  and  55  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  which  equals  83.05  cents  duty,  but  if  entered  at  64  cents 
valuation,  not  quite  10  per  cent  less  than  true  value,  the  duty  would 
be  44  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent,  equal  to  only  76  cents,  a  loss  in 
protective  duty  of  7.05  cents  per  pound.  If,  however,  the  undervalu- 
ation is  made  on  goods  valued  at  between  40  and  70  cents  per  pound 
the  loss  of  protection  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  would  be  much 
greater,  for  he  would  lose  not  only  a  portion  of  the  ad  valorem  duty 
but  also  25  per  cent  of  the  compensating  duty  allowed  him  because  of 
the  duty  on  wool.  For  example,  the  duty  on  such  goods  is  44  cents 
per  pound  and  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  on  an  importation  valued 
at  41  cents  per  pound  the  duty  is  44  cents  plus  20.5  cents,  or  64.5 
cents ;  but  if  they  should  be  entered  at  37  cents  value,  not  quite  10  per 
cent  less  than  the  true  value,  the  duty  would  be  assessed  at  33  cents 
per  pound  and  50  per  cent  (18.5  cents)  equal  to  51.5  cents,  a  loss  in 
revenue  of  13  cents  per  pound  and  a  reduction  in  the  protective  duty 
to  the  manufacturer  of  over  20  per  cent.  Similar  conditions  exist -in 
all  the  paragraphs  of  the  woolen  schedule  where  dividing  lines  of 
value  exist* 

The  changes  in  section  7  recommended  by  the  com/mission  to  Germany. 

In  summarizing  the  changes  the  commission  to  Germany  agreed  to 
recommend  to  section  7  of  the  customs  administrative  act,  the  report 
of  tba  commission  says: 

This  recommendation  covers  the  following  changes  in  the  law : 

I.  The  right  to  add  to  an  entry  to  make  market  value  as  to  consigned  goods. 

II.  The  right  to  deduct  from  the  invoice  value  at  the  time  of  entry,  as  to 
both  consigned  and  purchased  goods. 

III.  A  10  per  cent  margin  within  which  additional  duties  shall  not  be  levied. 

IV.  Reducing  the  50  per  cent  limit,  at  which  point  the  presumption  of  fraud 
arises  and  merchandise  is  seized  by  the  collector  to  35  per  cent 

V.  Granting  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  right  to  remit  additional 
duties  when  it  has  been  established  that  undervaluation  was  due  to  uninten- 
tional error. 

VI.  The  provision  that  additional  duties  shall  be  construed  to  be  penal  and 
within  the  purview  of  section  5292  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  by  virtue  of  which 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  refund  them  in  cases  where  the 
absence  of  fraud  has  heen  established  to  his  satisfaction. 

VII.  Preventing  the  assessment  of  additional  duties  on  goods  subject  to 
specific  duty  in  all  cases  where  the  rate  of  duty  is  not  changed  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  value  found  by  the  appraiser  is  greater  than  the  entered  value. 
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VIII.  Tlie  privilege  of  paying  duty  on  less  than  the  entered  value. 

All  of  these  propositions,  with  two  exceptions  (Xos.  IV  and  VI),  hare  been 
discussed  in  Congress  and  in  published  hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Meani 
Committee. 

If  these  proposals  had  been  discussed  in  Congress  and  in  the  pub- 
lished hearings  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  why  did  not 
the  commission  also  tell  the  President  and  the  Congress  that  in  the 
hearings  of  1906  no  suggestion  was  made  by  any  advocate  of  a  cliange 
for  an  absolute  margin  of  10  per  cent,  which  the  commissioners  rec- 
ommended and  which  experts  have  practically  said  is  double  what  is 
fair  or  safe?  The  only  witness  testifying  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  in  1896  who  favored  a  10  per  cent  margin  was  ^Ii. 
William  M.  Bunn,  and  he  was  obliged  to  admit  that  in  Europe  the 
margin  allowed  for  undervaluations  is  fixed  at  5  per  cent.  The  sug- 
gestion for  the  10  per  cent  margin  was  made  in  1906  in  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  by  Mr.  Olcott,  whose  one  reason  for  offering  an 
amendment  not  in  harmony  with  those  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  we  have  set  out  above ;  and  in  the  House  Mr.  Olcott's 
amendment  was  rejected — of  which  important  fact  the  report  of  the 
commission  makes  no  mention.  Mr.  Root  wrote  the  Grerman  ambas- 
sador February  16,  1906,  that  such  a  concession  "  would  reauire  con- 
gressional action;  "  the  House  voted  down  the  proposal,  ana  still  the 
commission  imored  that  action,  and  went  to  the  full  limit  of  conced- 
ing Germany's  wishes  in  recommending  the  margin  of  10  per  cent  for 
undervaluations  "  without  penalty."  This  return  to  the  old  law  is 
urged  by  the  commission  in  spite  of  all  our  investigations  and  exf)eri- 
ence  without  setting  down  in  their  published  report  a  single  reason 
for  it.  The  only  reason  advanced  by  the  President  for  the  passage  of 
the  amendment  is  that  "  besides  promoting  harmonious  relations  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties  to  the  agreement  in  question  "  he  regards 
**  the  proposed  legislation  as  a  meritorious  measure  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  customs  administrative  act."* 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  quoted  in  his  message  of  Janu- 
ary 22,  1908,  the  President  said: 

This  careful  examination  into  the  tariff  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany  involved  an  inquiry  into  certain  of  our  methods  of  administra- 
tion which  have  been  the  cause  of  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  German  ex- 
porters. ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is  quite  probable  that  this  system  tended  toward  an  in- 
crease of  the  duties  collected  upon  imported  goods,  but  I  conceive  it  to  be  a 
violation  of  law  to  exact  more  duties  than  the  law  provides.  Just  as  it  is  a 
violation  to  admit  goods  upon  the  payment  of  less  than  the  legal  rate.* 

Why  the  law  has  caused  "  much  complaint  on  the  part  of  German 
exporters  "  becomes  plain  when  the  testimony,  taken  in  the  various 
investigations,  conducted  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  Treasury 
oflScials,  and  the  Tariff  Commission,  is  examined.  Such  examination 
will  show  that  undervaluations  occur  almost  universally  in  merchan- 
dise consigned  for  sale,  a  branch  of  the  importing  busmess  in  which 
Germans  are  very  generally  engaged. 

The  President  conceives  "  it  to  be  a  violation  '*  of  law  "  to  admit 
goods  upon  the  payment  of  less  than  the  legal  rate;"  but  nevertheleas 
advocates  the  passage  of  a  law  which  a  quarter  century's  experience 
shows  facilitated  the  entrance  of  merchandise  at  valuations  enabling 
the  owners  to  pay  greatly  less  than  the  legal  rates,  with  harmful 
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results  to  the  honest  men  in  the  importing  business,  domestic  manu- 
facturers, and  the  federal  revenue.  That  this  fact  has  been  conclu- 
sively established,  we  confidently  believe  no  one  will  deny  who  has 
examined  the  voluminous  reports  of  the  testimony  given  before  in- 
vestigating committees  and  the  reports  of  commissions,  committees, 
and  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  Treasuiy  officials. 

Even  Secretary  Koot  when  he  wrote  to  the  President  under  date  of 
January  9,  1908,  that  the  foregoing  changes  "  are  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  for  the  amendment  of  section  7  of  the  customs 
administrative  act  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  letter 
of  February  28,  1906,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  or  Eepresenta- 
tives,"  was  scarcely  accurate  in  his  statement.  "In  line  with  th^ 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary,"  but  going  far  beyond  what  he 
considered  wise  or  safe,  or  what  the  General  Appraisers  advised  and 
urged  in  the  bill  they  drew. 

Keference  to  Secretary  Shaw's  letter  will  show  wherein  his  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  margin  for  undervaluation  is  altogether  unlike 
the  one  made  by  the  commission  and  urged  by  the  President  for 
enactment  into  law. 

Secretary  Shaw's  letter  «  is  as  follows : 

Tbeasubt  Department, 

Office  of  the  Secretabt, 

Washington,  February  28,  1906, 

Sib  :  I  beg  to  recommend  the  foHowing  amendments  and  modifications  of  the 
customs  administrative  act  of  June  10,  1890: 

1.  That  section  7  of  the  customs  administrative  act  of  June  10,  1800,  be  so 
amended  as  to  permit,  at  the  time  entry  is  made,  such  addition  to  the  cost  or 
value  given  in  the  invoice  of  consigned  merchandise  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
consignee  or  his  agent,  may  raise  the  same  to  the  actual  marlcet  vahie  or  whole- 
sale price  thereof  the  same  as  is  by  said  act  permissible  of  merchandise  actually 
purcliased. 

2.  I  further  recommend  that  section  7  be  so  amended  as  to  impose  no  addi- 
tional duty  for  undervaluation  unless  such  undervaluation  shall  equal  5  per 
cent  of  the  market  value  of  the  merchandise,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Tn^asury  be  authorized  to  remit  all  additional  duty  whenever  the  undervalu- 
ation is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  imported  merchandise,  pro- 
vided the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  shall  certify  that  in  its  opinion  the  under- 
valuation is  the  result  of  good  faith,  differences  of  opinion,  or  error. 

Respectfully, 

L.  M.  Shaw,  Secretary, 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bepbesentatives. 

Although  "in  line  with  the  recommendations"  of  the  Secretary, 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  proposal  that  no  additional 
duty  shall  be  collected  "  for  undervaluation  unless  such  undervalu- 
ation shall  equal  6  per  cent,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
be  authorized  to  remit  all  additional  duty  whenever  the  undervalua- 
tion is  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  imported  merchan- 
dise, provided  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  shall  certify  that  in 
its  opinion  the  undervaluation  is  the  result  of  good  faith,  differences 
of  opinion,  or  error;"  and  the  proposal  that  only  in  case  the  appraised 
value  shall  exceed  the  entered  value  by  more  than  10  per  cent  shall 
additional  duties  of  1  per  cent  for  each  1  per  cent  in  excess  of 
the  10  per  cent  be  imposed,  as  section  7,  in  its  amended  form,  would 
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mean.     The  two  proposals  are  so  dissimilar  that  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  one  can  be  in  line  with  the  other. 

In  view  of  the  careful  study  given  the  laws  governing  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  merdiandise  by  so  many  competent  committees  since 
1880  and  the  conclusions  they  reached,  which  are  diametrically  op- 
posite those  reached  by  the  Berlin  commission,  one  can  not  help  but 
believe  that  the  President  was  unaware  of  the  great  complaints  caused 
by  the  lax  law  prior  to  1897,  a  return  to  which  he  urges,  of  the  in- 
vestigations maae  concerning  its  working,  and  the  almost  identical 
conclusions  unfavorable  to  ft  reached  by  the  several  investigating 
committees.  We  are  persuaded,  therefore,  that  his  indorsement  of 
the  proposed  amendment,  allowing  the  10  per  cent  margin,  rested 
entirely  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  and  was  not 
the  result  of  a  personal  examination  of  the  testimony  given  to  the 
Tariff  Conmiission  or  the  Senate  Finance  Conmiittee  or  to  the  report 
submitted  by  the  special  agents  to  Secretary  Manning. 

What  did  the  representative  of  the  Treasury  Department  consider  in 

reaching  a  decision? 

Secretary  Root  informs  the  President,  and  through  him  the  Con- 
gress, that  ^'the  foregoing  changes  were  carefully  considered  and 
approved  by  the  representative  of  the  Treasury  Eiepartment  on  the 
American  Tariff  Commission  sent  to  Berlin,  and  have  been  unani- 
mously recommended  for  adoption  by  the  commission  in  its  report" 

If  the  representative  of  the  Treasury  Department  carefully  con- 
sidered the  changes  recommended,  as  Secretisiry  Boot  states  he  did, 
did  he,  in  reaching  his  conclusions,  consider  the  testimony  given  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  1882  on  the  evils  following  the  increase  of  the 
importation  of  merchandise  on  consignment  and  the  undervaluati(xi 
of  such  merchandise?  And  did  he  consider  the  unanimous  report 
made  by  the  members  of  that  commission,  in  which  they  recom- 
mended certain  changes  in  the  law  which  they  deemed  necessary  and 
imperative? 

Did  he  ponder  the  conditions  described  by  Secretary  Folger  and 
the  bill  he  urged  to  cure  the  conditions  which  caused  cticvous  annoy- 
ance to  the  purchasing  importers  and  Treasury  ofEcials? 

Or  did  he  take  any  notice  whatever  of  the  testimony  heard  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  of  1885-86  or  their  conclusion  that  the 
right  to  undervalue  imported  merchandise  10  per  cent  should  not  be 
permitted  to  continue  longer? 

Did  he  give  any  weight  to  the  report  of  the  three  special  agents  of 
the  Treasury — two  of  whom  later  occupied  hieher  positions  in  the 
department — made  to  Secretary  Manning  in  1885? 

Or  did  he  deem  worthy  of  consideration  the  report  of  the  Customs 
Commision,  of  which  ex-Secretary  Fairchild  was  the  chairman,  in 
1893  ? 

Or  did  he  consider  the  testimony  on  the  subject  of  undervaluation 
given  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  1896,  and  that  com- 
mittee's unanimous  action  in  1897  against  the  10  per  cent  privilege  for 
undervaluation,  or  the  additional  testimony  given  the  same  conunittee 
in  1906,  by  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  changes  sag- 
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gested  by  him,  the  general  appraisers,  and  even  the  committee  on 
customs  service  of  the  Merchants'  Association  of  New  York? 

No  recLSons  given  for  tJie  margin  reoom/mended. 

If  the  representative  of  the  Treasury  Department  carefully  con- 
sidered all  the  aforementioned  testimony  and  reports  and  made  his 
recommendation  with  full  knowledge  of  the  opposite  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Tariff  Commission  or  1882,  congressional  committees. 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  Treasury  officials  and  agents,  he  does  not 
furnish  the  Congress  a  single  reason  or  a  single  ar^ment  for  favoring 
a  reversal  of  their  recommendations  and  reverting  again  to  a  law 
unsparingly  condemned  by  all  the  reports  ever  made  to  Congress  on 
the  subject,  that  body  being  informed  simply  that  this  Treasury  rep- 
resentative "carefully  considered  and  approved  the  changes  recom- 
mended." We  have  no  record  of  any  hearings  held  by  mis  Berlin 
Commission  or  of  any  witnesses  heard  who  favored  the  return  to  the 
10  per  cent  margin,  tne  value  of  their  recommendation  resting  entirely 
ana  solely  upon  the  knowledge  of  this  one  commissioner,  whose  action 
has  the  approval  of  his  two  coUea^es. 

In  the  face  of  such  preponderating,  overwhelming,  and  conclusive 
testimony  as  we  have  marshaled  against  the  10  per  cent  leeway^  when 
considered  with  the  character  of  the  witnesses  giving  the  testimony, 
how  can  this  unsupported  recommendation  be  accepted  by  those  who 
seek  not  to  legislate  for  special  interests,  if  you  please,  but  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  Government  to  get  a  fair  proportion  of  the  duty 
written  in  the  law,  for  the  honest  importer  to  continue  in  business,  and 
for  the  domestic  manufacturer  to  compete  on  something  like  equal 
terms  with  foreign-  rivals  ? 

No  court  would  allow  a  verdict  for  a  10  per  cent  margin  to  stand. 

Where  could  be  secured  a  jury  prejudiced  or  rash  enough  to  render 
a  verdict  for  the  10  per  cent  margin  in  the  case  as  made  up  in  the 
records  of  Congress,  unsupported  as  it  is  by  any  report  or  recom- 
mendation in  its  favor?  And  if  rendered,  where  could  be  found  the 
judge  who  would  not  speedily  set  it  aside  because  against  the  evidence 
and  the  weight  of  the  evidence?  Where  is  the  court  that  would 
ignore  the  overwhelming  and  convincing  evidence  against  the  margin 
and  rest  a  finding  in  its  favor  on  the  suggestion  of  a  single  under- 
official  of  the  Treasury  Department,  even  though  approved  by  his 
fellow-commissioners  ? 

Ought  the  legislation  urged  by  all  the  committees  of  Congress,  the 
tariff  commission,  and  enacted  by  the  House  itself,  be  reversed  solely 
on  the  suggestion  of  one  man,  who  gives  no  reason  for  favoring  the 
change?  Ought  the  testimony  of  .competent  witnesses,  almost  unani- 
mously against  so  large  a  margin,  be  treated  as  of  no  value,  and  the 
reconmiendation  of  the  commissioner  be  adopted  and  enacted  into 
law?  Has  such  a  case  for  the  proposed  amendment  been  made  out 
as  to  justify  a  return  to  the  intolerable  conditions  which  prevailed 
in  this  country  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  which,  we 
had  hoped,  had  gone  never  to  return? 
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Vnacquaintance  with  the  history  of  undervaluation  and  the  havoo 

played  by  them  does  not  excuse. 

If  this  recommendation  in  favor  of  the  10  per  cent  margin  was 
given  bv  the  "  representative  of  the  Treasury  Department "  in  igno- 
rance oi  the  testimony  heard  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  tariff 
commission  of  1882,  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  1888-89,  vari- 
ous Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  the  General  Appraisers,  the  Conmi it- 
tee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  the  House  of  Representatives  itself, 
ignorance  of  the  testimony  given  and  of  the  conditions  existing  under 
the  old  law,  allowing  the  same  margin  he  now  urges,  is  not  an  excuse 
any  more  than  "  ignorance  of  the  law  "  is  a  valid  defense  for  a  man 
charged  with  the  commission  of  an  act  made  criminal  by  a  federal  or 
state  statute.  It  was  his  business,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  his  colleagues, 
to  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  country's  experience  under  a  law 
like  the  one  for  which  German  interests  were  pressing. 

If  he  "  careful!  V  considered  and  approved  ^  the -proposed  change 
with  full  knowledge  of  and  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of  the  expert 
witnesses  we  have  quoted,  then  we  are  quite  content  to  set  their  con- 
clusions and  their  recommendations  over  against  his,  and  rest  the 
case  thus  made  up  without  further  argument. 

It  would  be,  we  submit,  a  startling  precedent  for  the  Congre5B  to 
set  if  the  conclusions  reached  by  its  own  committees  after  searching 
examination  of  witnesses  were  ignored,  the  advice  of  experiencea 
General  Appraisers  and  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  disregarded,  and 
the  recommendation  of  a  division  chief  in  the  Treasury  Department 
accepted  and  enacted  into  law. 

Is  the  Congress  expected  to  reverse  its  own  action  in  1897  and  1906, 
stultify  the  labors  of  its  own  investigating  committees  and  the  Tariff 
Commission  created  by  it,  simply  oecause  the  Berlin  Commission 
says  it  ought  to  be  done,  or  because  the  President  authorized  the  Sec- 
retaiy  of  State  almost  a  year  after  the  adverse  action  by  the  House 
on  the  Olcott  amendment — identical  with  the  one  now  urged — ^to 
state  to  the  German  ambassador  that  "he  will  recommend  to  the 
Confess  the  enactment  of  the  amendment "  which  the  German  con- 
signmg  exporters  so  anxiously  wish  again  to  become  the  law? 

Should  this  privilege — if  regranted  now — ^produce  a  tithe  of  the 
evil  consequences  which  followed  in  its  wal^e  when  the  old  law  al- 
lowed the  margin,  how  can  it  be  said  that  it  will  do  no  harm  to  the 
fiscal  and  economic  interests  of  the  country?  Would  it  not  be  a  tre- 
mendous price  to  pay  for  the  good  will  of  any  nation?  In  the  name 
of  honesty  ought  it  to  be  granted? 

Grant  this  right  by  law,  and  all  the  boasted  advantages — if  there 
be  any — gained  bv  the  United  States  in  the  German  agreement  will 
vanish  as  the  fog  before  the  noonday  sun.  The  10  per  cent  underval- 
uation privilege  would  be  worth  more  to  the  consigning,  duty-evading 
exporters  than  all  the  open  hearings — though  they  have  not  been 
without  their  value — and  all  the  modifications  of  customs  regulations 
combined.  This  thej^  knew,  and  their  efforts  were  directed  toward  its 
attainment,  first  by  diplomacy  with  the  State  Department,  and  second 
through  the  commission  sent  to  Berlin,  who  yielded  the  very  point 
which,  we  believe,  the  German  negotiators  deemed  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  their  cause — next  to  the  consummation  of  a  complete 
reciprocity  treaty — and  agreed  to  recommend  an  amendment  to  the 
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law  permitting  the  coveted  privilege.  The  favor  of  the  commission- 
ers was  won,  tne  support  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  secured,  and  all  that  stood,  and  all  that  now  stands,  between  many 
domestic  interests  and  great  loss,  if  not  ruin,  is  the  consent  of  Confess 
to  this  startling  suggestion.  Will  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  "  turn  their  backs  "  on  past  experience,  the  counsel  of  many  of 
their  distinguished  colleagues,  and  accept  the  amendment  urged?  Or 
will  they  stand  firm  for  the  law  {)assed  m  deference  to  a  wide  demand 
from  all  classes  having  to  do  with  the  importation  of  merchandise, 
that  the  gross  frauds  perpetrated  under  the  privilege  of  a  law  should 
be  lessened,  and,  if  possible,  stopped  by  the  passage  of  an  act  com- 
pelling honest  valuation  of  imports? 

The  honor  of  the  United  States  is  in  no  wise  involved  in  negative 
action  on  this  renuest,  for  the  reason  that  the  German  ambassador  was 
informed  several  months  before  the  agreement  was  sip^ned  that  the 
granting  of  a  10  per  cent  margin  was  a  matter  requiring  congres- 
sional action.  The  President  has  fulfilled  to  the  letter  his  promise  to 
"  recommend  to  Congress  the^enactment  of  an  amendment  to  section 
7  of  the  customs  administrative  act  of  June  10,  1890,  as  amended  by 
section  32,  act  of  July  24, 1897."  What  it  is  wise  to  do  remains  for 
the  Congress  to  decide. 

The  argument  used  for  tariff  revision,  that  times  and  industries 
have  so  changed  since  1897  that  schedules  satisfactory  then  are  out 
of  date,  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  this  question  of  margin.  On  the 
contrary,  with  each  years  growth  of  our  imports,  strict  requirements 
for  their  entn^  at  approximately  correct  valuations  become  the  more- 
imperative;  JOT  with  the  increasing  quantity  imported  the  greater 
are  the  chances  for  illicit  gain,  the  jpreater  is  the  temptation  to  under* 
value,  and  the  more  difficult  it  is  tor  honest  importers  and  domestic 
manufactyrers  to  withstand  the  dishonest  methods  employed  by  the 
imdervaluers. 

If  it  was  against  good  morals  ten  years  ago  to  permit  this  margin 
why  is  it  advisable  to  grant  it  now?  If  it  was  inimical  to  the  fed- 
eral revenue ;  if  it  was  destructive  of  the  business  of  the  honest  im- 
porter ten  and  twenty  years  ago  to  permit  this  margin  to  continue, 
why  would  not  a  return  to  it  now  bring  back  the  old  disadvanti^ges 
intensified  by  present  conditions  and  greater  opportunities? 

If  a  10  per  cent  margin  was  too  much  in  1882 — ^when  the  value 
of  imported  dutiable  merchandise  in  the  calendar  year  was 
$538,807,117— in  1885,  1893,  and  1896,  why  is  it  not  too  much  now 
when  the  value  of  such  imports  has  reached  the  enormous  sum  of 
$787,035,536  in  1907?* 

What  reasonable  man  familiar  with  the  gross  wrongs  committed 
under  the  old  law  and  having  a  thought  for  the  collection  of  the 
federal  revenue  and  the  preservation  of  the  business  of  honorable 
men  striving  to  comply  with  the  law  can  conscientiously  vote  for  the 
recommendation  made  by  the  commission,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  President? 

^  These  figures  are  for  the  fiscal  year  and  differ  slightly  from  those  to  be 
foand  on  page  9.  They  are  the  hitest  corrected  figures,  and  are  to  be  found  In 
the  Ck>mjiierce  and  ^'avigatlon  reports  for  1907. 
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Exhibit  G. 

Wages  in  tcoolen  miUs,  England  and  Masnachusetta,  on  haaia  of  fifty-six  houn 

per  week  far  each  country. 

[StAtement  by  Wm.  Whitman.] 


Occopfttion. 


Ezurland.'  J****** 
a-         ■  chosttti. 


SoouiinK  hand... 

Yard  hand 

Wool  Bortor 

Card  stripper 

Creel  teiidfr: 

4creeia 

2ereela 

Finisher  tender.. 
Apperly  tender .. 
Bramwell  tender 
Picker  hands  .... 
Bpinner 


Wages  per  week. 


$4.00 


7.50 
6.00 

8.00 


3.00 


Prewier 

Filling  carrier 

Twister: 

Piecework 

Day  work 

Spooler  (actual) 

Loom  flxer 

Weaver: 

2  loom  work 

1  loom  work 

FulIlnR  mill  hand .' 

Carbonizing  band 

Carbonizing  band.«,  boys 

Borlers,  after  one  year  wages  are. 

Sewer 

Dye-house  hand 

Shear  tender 

Wet  brush  and  steam  brush 

Gig  hand 

Steaming  machine 

Scouring  machine  band 


8.(0 
4.  do 
5.00 
6.00 
4.50 

6.00 


8.00 
7.60 


4.50 
5.50 
'4.50 


S54 

ll!£> 
8.54 

6.76 
5.30 

6.76 

S.M 

12.  Vt 

!».6l 

12.  yi 

ly.rj 

.'».J) 

14.(0 

9.6P 
10  V. 

8.  .'4 

(f.  hS 
It   " 

9.^ 
8.M 
8,:4 
8.'>4 


->) 


Wages  in  woolen  mills — England  and  Pennsylvania,     . 
[Statement  by  Walter  Brben,  of  Erben-Harding  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.} 


Occupation. 


Head  wool  sorter 

Wool  .sorter 

Overlooker: 

Wa*ih-room 

Card-room 

Com  bi  n(?-room . . . . , 

r)rawing-r<x)in . . . - 

Spinning-room. ... 

T  vvi«tinp-room .... 

Reeling-room 

Back  wtusher 

Gill  box 

Combs,  2 

Gill  boxes.  4 

Wool  wnsher 

Cnrd  strinpcr 

Card  feeder 

Drawing  gill 

Drawing  frames 

Roving  frames 

Spinner,  2563 

Spinner.  332 

Overlooker's  asKistants 

DolTer 

Twister 

Winder 

Rceler 

Engineer 

Fireman 

Laborer 


Wages  per  week. 

England. 

Penn*}  :- 
Tauia. 

19.52 

125.(10 

8.96 

18.00 

8.00 

■20.  OU 

7.60 

a'.i'^ 

8.50 

2fi.iV 

8.50 

2''  I*' 

8.00 

2l).n"» 

8.00 

au^i 

8.00 

It*.'-" 

8.12 

6.0» 

8.12 

6.5" 

8.87 

RHl 

8.00 

KN) 

6.25 

10.110 

6.00 

12.  W) 

4.25 

5.80 

2.76 

b.-*) 

2.76 

drt 

2.50 

fi.fO 

2.50 

6.00 

2.02 

7.iO 

2.12 

19.  <« 

1.87 

i,V 

2.87 

6.fiO 

2.82 

4.40 

8.00 

7.V 

6.50 

20.01' 

6.00 

12. « 

6.78 

10.00 
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WM.  WHITMAN,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BEFUES  TO  STATEMENT  MABE 
BT  EDWABB  MOIB,  OF  MABCELLTTS,  N.  T. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  ZS,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Wasliington^D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  When  at  the  recent  hearing  on  Schedule  K  of  the  tariff 
before  your  committee  a  certain  letter  from  Mr.  Edward  Moir,  of 
Marcellus,  N.  Y.^  was  presented,  vou  asked  me  to  make  such  reply 
as  I  saw  proper  m  a  brief  to  be  filed  with  the  committee. 

Mr.  Moir's  first  specific  point  relates  to  a  meeting  of  a  committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  and  a  committee 
of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  some  two  months  ago, 
"the  result  of  this  conference,"  to  quote  Mr.  Moir's  words,  "bemg 
that  both  associations  agreed  to  stand  pat  on  Schedule  K  of  the 
Dingley  tariff."  Mr.  Moir  adds  that  he  strongly  dissents  from  such 
a  compact,  and  apparently  wishes  Congress  to  regard  it  as  something 
reprehensible. 

This  conference  came  about  in  a  perfectly  natural  and  proper  way, 
on  the  initiative  of  the  officers  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, with  whom  we  are  in  constant  correspondence  because  of  the 
close  interdependence  of  our  eveiy-day  business  interests.  These 
gentlemen,  resident  in  the  Far  West,  wrote  to  us  in  Boston  last 
summer  that  there  was  grave  concern  in  the  western  woolgrowing 
States  because  of  persistent  assertions  that  the  eastern  manufac- 
turers, while  asking  for  protection  for  themselves,  were  going  to 
demand  free  trade  m  wool  in  the  approaching  revision  of  the  tariff. 
These  reports,  presumably  spread  m  the  interests  of  foreign  wool- 
growing  countnes  through  the  efforts  of  foes  of  our  protective  sys- 
tem, continued  to  be  circulated  throughout  the  Far  West.  It  seemed 
necessary  to  put  an  end  in  a  frank  and  authoritative  way  to  such 
misrepresentations.  With  that  end  in  view  a  special  committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  met  a  committee  of  the 
National  Wool  Growers'  Association  in  Chicago  on  October  15,  1908. 
Several  subjects  of  importance  to  both  brancnes  of  the  wool  industry 
were  discussed,  the  woolgrowers  were  directly  and  positively  assured 
that  the  manufacturers  had  no  idea  of  demanding  protection  for 
themselves  and  opposing  protection  for  the  farmers  and  ranchmen 
of  the  West,  and  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  declaring 
for  a  fair  and  adequate  tariff  alike  for  those  Americans  w^ho  raise  the 
wool  and  for  those  who  spin  and  weave  the  fabrics. 

This  resolution,  as  set  up  in  print  for  publication  in  the  next  bul- 
letin of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  reaffirmed 
the  principle  of  mutual  interdependence  first  proclaimed  by  a  joint 
convention  of  American  woolgrowers  and  manufacturers  at  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  in  1865,  and  protested  against  a  reduction  of  the  present 
protection  on  either  wool  or  its  manufactures.  It  was  not  only  a 
legitimate  and  proper  course — it  was  a  necessary,  an  essential  course — 
for  us  as  manufacturers  to  assure  our  friends,  the  woolgrowers,  by 
such  a  meeting  as  this  at  Chicago,  of  the  falsity  of  the  misrepresenta- 
tions of  our  attitude  by  interests  hostile  to  us  both. 
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Our  position  as  manufacturers  in  favor  of  the  present  rates  of 
protection  to  American  woolgrowers  was  reaffirmed  in  my  address 
of  December  2,  1908,  before  your  committee,  when  I  said: 

We  believe  it  to  be  essential  that  a  great  national  industry,  like  the  wool  industry, 
should  be  founded  upon  independence  of  foreign  countries  for  the  principal  supply 
of  its  chief  raw  material.  The  American  woolgrower  already  supplies  70  per  cent  of 
the  wool  used  in  the  wool  manufacture. 

We  believe  that  the  encouraeement  of  the  sheep  industry  not  only  makes  for  the 
security  of  the  woolen  industry,  out  results  in  cheaper  food  and  clothing  for  the  people. 

The  second  chief  specific  point  of  Mr.  Moir's  letter  is  stated  thus: 

When  we  consider  the  enormous  advantage  accruing  to  part  of  the  worsted  indus- 
try, such  as  are  bringing  fleece- washed  wools  at  a  single-duty  rate,  one  does  not  wonder 
at  Mr.  Whitman's  association  taking  time  by  the  forelock  and  making  such  a  compact 
with  the  woolgrowers.  Anyone  can  see  the  "nigger  in  this  fence,''  as  all  other  fleece- 
washed  wools  suitable  for  woolen  purposes  must  pay  double  duty,  or  22  cents  per 
pound,  and  on  heavier  shrink  wool. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  Mr.  Moir  means  in  these  words 
"enormous  advantage."  The  total  annual  importations  of  Class  II 
wools  entered  for  consumption  in  the  five  years  from  1904-1908, 
inclusive,  average  15,108,304  pounds,  as  against  a  total  annual  aver- 
age importation  of  Class  I  wools  of  72,462,472  pounds  for  the  same 
period,  and  against  a  total  annual  average  production  of  domestic 
wools  of  similar  kinds  of  299,000,000  poimds.  The  bulk  of  the  wools 
consumed  in  the  worsted  mills  of  the  United  States  is  made  up  not 
of  the  Class  II  wools,  whose  use  is  limited,  but  of  Class  I  wools,  wliich, 
if  imported  washed,  pay  the  double  rate  of  dutv. 

This  single  duty  on  washed  wools  of  Class  II  has  stood  in  our  tariff 
law  since  1867.  The  desire  of  the  American  woolgrowers  in  the 
tariff  of  1867,  as  it  is  their  desire  to-day,  was  to  secure  ample  pro- 
tection against  the  importation  of  clothing  wools  which  compete 
with  the  wools  produced  in  this  country.  All  of  the  clothing  wools 
under  the  tariffs  of  1857,  1861,  and  1864  had  been  importea  in  an 
unwashed  condition.  If  they  could  be  imported  washed  they  would 
evade  the  duty  intended,  and  this  provision  was  put  into  the  law  in 
1867  to  prevent  it.  The  wools  of  Class  II  had  always  been  imported 
in  a  waslied  condition.  To  apply  a  double  duty  to  them  would  have 
been  practically  to  prohibit  tneir  importation.  A  double  duty 
to-day  would  also  be  prohibitive,  for  there  are  no  washed  Class  II 
wools  in  existence  within  the  tariff  definition  except  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Canada.  These  always  reach  the  market  in  a  washed 
condition,  and  a  double  duty  would  be  equivalent  to  an  edict  abso- 
lutely forbidding  their  importation,  and  would  have  a  disastroiis 
effect  upon  those  branches  of  manufacturing  which  require  these 
particular  wools  for  lustrous  effects.  The  price  of  Class  II  washed 
wools  in  Great  Britain  is  enough  higher  than  unwashed  wools  similar 
in  character  grown  in  other  countries  to  bring  them  to  a  parity  of 
value  in  a  scoured  state  under  normal  trade  conditions.  The  allega- 
tion of  Mr.  Moir  that  the  present  wool  duties  discriminate  in  favor  of 
the  worsted  industry  is  further  covered  in  the  statement  which  we 
are  preparing,  at  the  request  of  your  committee,  in  regard  to  the 
compensatory  duties,  explaining  fiow  they  came  to  be  established, 
and  describing  how  they  apply  to  the  present  actual  business  of  rep- 
resentative woolen  and  worsted  manufacturers.  Assertions  like 
that  of  Mr.  Moir  have  been  made  at  every  successive  revision  of  the 
tariff  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  have  always  been  satisfactorily  met 
and  answered. 
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There  always  have  been  woolen  manufacturers  as  well  as  worsted 
manufacturers  in  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 
There  were  woolen  manufacturers  as  well  as  worsted  manufacturers  at 
that  meeting  in  Boston  which  Mr.  Moir  attended.  After  we  had 
heard  Mr.  Moir  present  his  case  the  meeting  voted  unanimously — 
Mr.  Moir  being  solitary  in  his  dissent — to  sustain  the  attitude  toward 
the  tariflF  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  committee  of  which  I  was 
chainnan.  Mr.  Moir  protested  at  the  Boston  meeting  that  he  did  not 
want  free  wool;  that  ail  he  wanted  was  a  mere  change  in  form  from  the 
present  specific  to  ad  valorem  duties.  It  was  courteously  explained 
to  Mr.  Moir  by  other  manufacturers  present  that  his  request  was 
entirely  impracticable,  first,  because  the  woolgrowers  themselves 
would  never  consent  to  ad  valorem  duties,  and  second,  that  it  was 
utterly  beyond  human  ingenuity  to  devise  a  satisfactory  system  of 
compensatory  duties  if  built  upon  a  basis  of  ad  valorem  wool  duties. 
These  facts  were  emphasized  again  and  again  by  woolen  and  worsted 
manufacturers  who,  without  any  disparagement  of  Mr.  Moir,  have  had 
the  advantage  of  far  broader  experience  and  observation. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Wm.  Whitman,  President. 

EDWABB  MOnt,  OF  MABCELLTTS,  N.  T.,  BEFUES  TO  LETTEB  OF 

WILLIAM  WHITMAN,  OF  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Mabgellus,  N.  Y.,  January  SS,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  an  Ways  and  Means ^ 

Washington,  D.  C 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant  and  note  its 
contents. 

As  explained  to  you  in  a  former  letter,  there  are  good  reasons  for 
my  not  oeing  in  a  position  to  place  the  woolen  manufacturers'  side  of 
the  question  before  your  committee  at  an  earlier  date.  The  woolen 
men  not  having  an  organization  such  as  Mr.  Whitman  has  to  fall  back 
on,  I  do  not  want  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  presenting  the  final 
case  for  the  woolen  manufacturers,  preferring  to  wait  until  after  the 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Boston  on  the  26th. 

As  you  asked  for  a  speedy  reply,  I  would  like  to  answer  for  myself 
Mr.  Whitman's  letter  in  reply  to  my  open  letter  to  your  committee. 

The  woolen  industry  represents  a  good  many  millions  of  dollars 
invested,  and  has  been  for  many  years  one  of  trie  leading  industries 
of  the  country.  For  some  years  back,  failures  in  this  line  have  been 
numerous,  and  many  woolen  mills  are  closed^  and  many  others  only 
partially  employed  at  the  present  time. 

I  take  it,  your  committee  is  desirous  of  doing  the  fair  thing  in 
the  new  tariff  schedule  with  all  branches  of  the  woolen  business, 
and,  as  already  stated  to  you,  it  appears  to  me  and  to  many  otlier 
woolen  manufacturers  that  the  worsted  branch  of  the  industry  has 
been  receiving  much  favoritism  under  Schedule  K.  This  I  pointed 
out  in  my  open  letter  read  before  your  committee,  and  I  think  the 
matter  so  important  to  a  great  industry  that  your  committee  will 
not  be  justified  in  not  givmg  consideration  to  any  statement  that 
may  be  made  by  a  committee  of  woolen  manufacturers,  even  at  a 
later  date  than  your  committee  desires. 
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I  fully  understand  that  the  depression  in  the  woolen  industir  is 
ue  to  some  extent  to  the  prevailing  fashion  for  worsted  goods, 
nevertheless  I  am  fully  satisfied  that,  if  the  wool  duties  were  coUected 
in  an  equitable  form,  and  the  by-products  of  the  worsted  business, 
which  become  the  raw  material  of  many  woolen  manufacturers,  were 
made  dutiable  at  a  reasonable  rate,  the  depression  that  now  exists 
will  be  very  much  lessened. 

Referring  to  the  brief  which  Mr.  Whitman  has  filed  with  your 
committee,  he  says  I  evidently  wish  Congress  to  regard  the  compact 
made  by  his  association  with  the  woolgrowers  to  stand  pat  on 
Schedule  K  as  reprehensible.  If  Congress  wishes  to  take  it  that 
way  it  may  do  so,  but  I  had  in  mind  at  that  time  the  idea  that  it 
would  have  been  more  fitting  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Whitman  to  have 
first  called  a  meeting  of  all  those  interested  in  Schedule  K,  giving 
each  branch  of  the  industry  an  opportunity  of  expressing  its  views, 
and  of  the  joint  assembla^i^e  coming  to  some  understanding,  instead 
of  expecting  when  he  pulled  the  string  that  all  present  should  vote 
"yea  on  wnat  had  been  a£Teed  upon  with  the  woolgrowers, whether 
it  agreed  with  the  views  of  those  present  or  not. 

^.  Whitman  refers  to  my  second  special  point  and  says  that  the 
annual  importations  of  washed  fleeces,  paying  12  cents  per  pound 
duty  in  place  of  24  cents  per  pound,  only  averages  the  last  five  years 
between  15,000,000  and  16,000,000  pounds.  Li  clean  pounds  this 
figures  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  clean  pounds  of  classes  1  and  2: 
besides,  as  very  few  mills  use  this  washed  fleece  wool,  the  saving  of 
duty  of  $1,800,000  per  annum,  divided  up  amongst  a  dozen  large 
concerns  such  as  the  ArUngton  Mills  and  a  few  comparatively  small 
ones,  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  Mr.  Whitman  might  have  said  the  use 
of  these  wools  is  limited  to  a  few  mills,  of  which  the  Arlington  is  one. 
The  general  pubhc  would  then  see  his  object  in  keeping  this  discrimi- 
natory clause  in  the  reconstructed  wool  schedule.  Mother  way  of 
putting  tliis  would  be  to  say  that  the  mills  which  use  these  fleece 
washed  wools,  paying  but  12  cents  per  pound,  are  put  in  a  position 
to  crowd  the  price  on  the  finished  article  down,  in  competition  with 
the  woolen-miUs  product.  The  specific  form  of  duty  upon  the  fine 
wools  of  heavy  shrink  closes  this  avenue  for  their  use. 

The  statement  is  also  made  by  Mr.  Whitman  that  putting  these 
washed  wools  into  the  double  duty  would  make  the  duty  prohibitive. 
In  making  this  statement  he  forgot  for  the  moment  that  many  wools 
and  by-products  of  worsted  manufacturers,  suitable  for  woolen 
manufacture,  are  by  the  Dingley  bill  absolutely  prohibited.  The 
duty  on  by-products  being  prohibitive  benefits  the  worsted  manu- 
facturer in  the  price  he  gets  for  these  wastes.  What  I  can  not  under- 
stand is  the  unfairness  exhibited  by  Mr.  Whitman  and  some  of  the 
worsted  spinners  in  insisting  on  getting  a  difiPerential  rate  on  the 
raw  wool  they  use  and  a  prohibitive  duty  on  competitive  wastes 
they  have  to  sell.  It  ought  to  be  clear  to  your  committee  that  the 
worsted  spinner  is  greatlV  benefited  by  the  specific  rates  on  wool 
and  by-products,  to  the  hurt  of  the  woolen  manufacturer.  When 
we  consider,  too,  that  the  specific  duty  upon  noils  and  waste  of 
various  kinds  is  absolutelv  prohibitory,  and  as  these  wastes  are 
by-products  of  the  worsted  manufacturer,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  tnat  the  woolen  business  has  not  been  a  productive  one  for  some 
years  back.  It  is  this  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  worsted  as 
against  the  woolen  that  has  made  bankrupt  so  many  woolen  nulls 
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and  which  is  adding  so  much  to  the  profit  of  certain  factors  engaged 
in  the  worsted  branch  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  Whitman  begs  the  question  on  washed  wools  coming  in  at  a 
single  rate,  bjr  saying  it  is  so  expressed  in  all  former  tariflF  bills.  He 
does  not  say  it  is  fair.  No  honest  man  could  say  so,  and  the  only 
explanation  that  can  be  given  for  the  wording  of  the  present  and 
former  tariff  bills  permitting  such  a  discrimination  is  that  it  got 
in  originally  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  top  duty  did  in  the  present 
schedule,  which  was  one  creditable  neither  to  the  parties  interested 
nor  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  that  day. 

Mr.  Whitman  says  that  the  woolgrowers  would  never  consent  to 
ad  valorem  duties  on  wool,  and  further  that  it  was  utterly  beyond 
human  ingenuity  to  devise  a  satisfactory  system  of  a  compensatory 
duty  upon  the  basis  of  ad  valorem  wool  duties.  Regarding  the  wool- 
growers,  I  do  not  beUeve  they  are  so  hidebound  as  Mr.  Whitman 
would  have  us  beUeve.  It  will  be  to  the  ultimate  advantage  of  the 
woolgrowers  to  have  the  duty  on  wool  made  equitable,  so  that  all 
branches  of  the  iodustry  should  be  given  a  square  deal,  and  that  all 
kinds  of  wool  would  find  ready  sale  at  the  prevailing  market  prices. 
The  woolgrowers  ought  to  also  recognize  tnat  the  mterests  of  the 
western  woolgrowers  who  raise  wool  shrinking  65  to  75  per  cent  is 
not  identical  with  that  of  the  eastern  woolgrowers  raising  wool 
shrinking  from  35  to  50  per  cent.  The  eastern  woolgrower  raises 
wool  upon  high-priced  land  and  under  the  present  specific  form  of 
duty  is  protected  to  a  very  much  less  degree  than  the  western  wool- 
grower  who  raises  very  hfeavy-shrink  wool  on  cheap  land. 

As  to  the  compensatory  assertion,  to  say  it  was  utterly  beyond 
human  ingenuity  to  devise  a  satisfactory  system  of  compensatory- 
duties  if  built  upon  a  basis  of  ad  valorem  duties  on  raw  material,  is 
simply  amazing,  as  I  hold  exactly  the  opposite.  I  can  only  account 
for  this  statement  on  the  theory  that  a  man  who  could  say  he  does 
not  think  the  duty  on  tops  too  high  is  capable  of  saying  anything— r- 
to  those  not  familiar  with  the  subject — to  carry  his  pomt. 

Let  me  add,  in  reply  to  the  last  sentence  of  Mr,  Whitman's  letter, 
that  I  have  been  in  the  woolen  business  all  my  life;  that  it  has  been 
my  opportunity  to  have  used  nearly  all  kinds  of  clothing  wools, 
grown  the  world  over,  and  believe  my  opim'on  entitled  to  more  con- 
sideration than  Mr.  Whitman's,  and  as  much  so  as  any  worsted 
spinner  in  the  country. 

Your  committee  has  no  doubt  seen  the  article  in  the  Textile  World 
Record  for  January  this  year,  which  gives  a  fair  table  of  the  com- 
pensatory and  protective  duties  on  goods.  It  covers  the  ground  fully 
and  should  form  part  of  the  hearings  on  this  schedule  if  not  so  already. 

The  specific  form  of  the  duty  on  wool  conceals  a  much  larger  pro- 
tection to  the  western  woolgrower  than  the  pubUc  is  aware  of.  A 
duty  on  an  article  that  varies  from  40  to  140  per  cent  and  which  is  on 
a  raw  material,  savors  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  compensatory  duty  built  up  on  the  theory  that  it  takes  4 
pounds  of  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  cloth,  gives  to  some  classes  of 
goods  a  great  advantage  over  others. 

We  have  read  '^All  men  are  created  free  and  equal."  It  is  not 
much  use  being  so  created  on  the  part  of  some  of  us,  seeing  that  Con- 
gress steps  in  and  imposes  unequal  conditions,  so  much  so  that  many 
mills  by  reason  of  the  inequaUties  of  the  tariff  on  raw  material  are 
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driven  into  bankruptcy.  Ck)ngress,  for  instance,  enacts  that  certain 
wools  can  be  imported  for  use  by  some  mills  and  pay  12  cents  per 
pound  duty  on  wools  losing  15  to  20  per  cent  in  washing.    The 

Sroduct  of  these  wools  are  tops,  say  90  per  cent  of  the  scoured  pro- 
uct,  noils,  10  per  cent.  The  favor  of  a  smgle  duty  on  wool  is  supple- 
mented by  a  prohibitive  tariff  of  20  cents  per  pound  on  noils,  30  cents 
per  pound  on  waste,  25  cents  per  pound  on  shoddy,  and  10  cents  per 
pound  on  rags. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  woolen  manufacturer  who  wants  to  manu- 
facture a  line  of  goods  that  need  at  least  50  per  cent  of  fine  Australian 
or  Buenos  Aires  clothing  wool,  is  prohibited  from  making  the  ^oods 
owing  to  inability  to  pay  11  cents  per  pound  on  70  pounds  of  durt  to 
get  30  pounds  of  wool. 

The  woolen  manufacturer  demands  a  square  deal  on  his  raw 
material,  and  that  can  be  gotten  by  an  ad  valorem  duty.  The  only 
other  method  of  putting  etil  on  an  equal  basis  would  be  by  ascertain- 
ing the  loss  through  a  system  of  conditioning  houses  and  payment 
of  duties  made  on  the  clean  product.  The  difficulty  in  this  plan  is 
to  get  fair  samples  of  the  wool,  so  as  to  get  an  accurate  return  of  the 
clean  wool.  Wool  has  well-known  values  the  world  over,  and  values 
can  be  ascertained  from  week  to  week.  It  is  bought  on  an  estimate 
of  what  it  will  yield  and  the  wool  buyer  is  wonderfully  accurate  in 
his  judgment.  So  that  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  beyond  any  question 
the  loss  to  the  Government  by  undervaluations  would  be  exceedingly 
small  and  at  less  administrative  cost  than  the  other  method. 

Referring  to  wool  production,  the  Merino  sheep  is  but  a  pioneer 
of  civilization,  as  wherever  land  is  cultivated  the  mutton  sneep  is 
the  only  kind  that  can  be  raised  profitably.  Due  to  many  gen- 
erations of  range  conditions  the  Merino  will  herd  in  lai^e  flocks  and 
do  well,  but  not  so  with  the  mutton  sheep.  They  do  better  in  small 
flocks,  and  as  soon  as  land  is  broken  up  tne  Merino  must  go. 

I  notice  your  committee  has  had  elaborate  briefs  submitted  on 
sheep  raising  and  wool  production,  notably  one  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Justice.  His  brief  might  be  characterized  as  *  Move's  labor  lost," 
as  his  conclusions  are  not  warranted  by  facts.  Mr.  Justice  gives  an 
estimate  as  to  the  time  required  to  increase  the  sheep  in  numbers 
sufficient  to  produce  all  the  wool  needed  by  our  mills,  forgetting  that 
we  must  have  much  foreign  wool  to  make  particular  goods,  which 
our  domestic  won't  make. 

Tlie  rate  of  increase  in  wool  growth  I  believe  in  twenty-five  years 
has  been  about  8  per  cent,  whereas  the  imports  of  foreign  wool  have 
increased  over  100  per  cent.  It  seems  clear  that  with  eleven  years 
of  the  Dingley  bill  and  the  showing  woolgrowers  make  is  so  lamentably 
poor  that  the  utility  of  such  a  heavy  duty  on  wool  has  not  measurecl 
up  to  the  claims  of  its  makers,  as  instead  of  increasing  the  number  of 
sheep  or  wool  clip  it  now  seems  to  be  stationary  if  not  declining  in 
actual  pounds  of  clean  wool  produced. 

I  omitted  to  remind  Mr.  Whitman  in  its  proper  place  that  we  had 
ad  valorem  duties  on  wool  over  sixty  years  ago,  and  no  one  up  to  this 
date  has  pointed  out  any  unfairness  due  to  the  system. 

Let  us  compare  this  record  with  that  of  Austraha.  In  1895  the 
Australian  clip  was  2,001,000  bales  of  wool.  From  1896  to  1904, 
due  to  the  continued  drought,  the  cHp  fell  off  to  1,371,000  bales  in 
the  latter  year,  a  decrease  of  over  32  per  cent  from  1895.     In  1907,  or 
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three  years  later,  the  wool  clip  increased  to  2,103,000  bales,  or  over 
53  per  cent  increase  in  three  years. 

>«ow,  just  what  the  increase  in  our  population  has  been  during  the 
past  twenty-five  vears  I  can  not  say,  out  the  increase  of  the  imports 
on  foreign  wool  shows  that  it  must  have  been  considerable. 

I  am  afraid  if  Mr.  Justice  Uved  long  enough  to  see  this  country  rais- 
ing all  the  wool  we  need  he  mi^ht  get  to  be  in  a  class  with  some  of 
the  ancients.  Certainly  some  if  not  all  of  us  by  that  time  might 
have  a  much  greater  interest  in  some  other  commodity. 

It  is  remarkable  that  east  of  the  Mississippi  the  production  of  wool 
is,  in  spite  of  the  tariff,  steadily  decreasing.  In  your  own  county, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  of  this  county,  growing  Merino  sheep  is  a 
thing  of  the  past.  In  some  counties  the  decline  in  woolgrowing  is 
as  much  as  70  per  cent,  and  a  fair  average  in  a  dozen  near-by  counties 
would  be  65  per  cent. 

In  some  sections  mutton  sheep  are  being  grown,  but  on  a  whole 
there  is  a  large  decrease  in  wool  production. 

This  subject  must  by  this  time  be  veir  tiring  to  your  committee,  yet 
I  hope  your  committee  will  see  that  what  I  ask  for  myself  and  otner 
woolen  manufacturers  is  to  have  exact  justice  meted  out  to  all 
branches  of  the  textile  industry.  This  we  have  a  right  to  demand, 
and  your  committee  should  see  we  are  not  offered  less. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

Edward  Moir. 


J.  CAPPS  &  SONS,  JACKSONVILLE,  ILL.,  TJEGE  BETENTION  OF 
PBESENT  BTTTIES  ON  WOOL  AND  WOOLENS. 

Jacksonville,  III.,  January  16,  1909. 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell,  M.  C, 

House  of  Refresentatives,  Washington,  2?.  C. 

Deab  Sir:  As  the  Representative  from  our  State  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  we  desire  to  earnestly  impress  upon  you  that  any 
change  in  the  present  tariff  schedule  for  wool  and  woolens  would  be 
most  disastrous  to  the  great  industry  which  is  completely  dependent 
upon  the  protection  afforded  by  the  rates  now  in  force.  Knowing,  as 
we  do,  that  you  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  protective 
system,  it  is  of  course  quite  unnecessary  for  us  to  offer  any  argument 
in  justification  for  import  duties  that  shall  be  adequately  protective 
to  American  labor,  and  to  investment  in  plants  that  have  been 
erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost,  increased  over  that  of  similar  foreign 
plants,  by  the  protection  accorded  to  builders  of  machinery,  mill 
equipment,  and  supplies. 

But  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  rates  of  duty  in  the  present 
law,  we  would  Uke  to  say,  briefly: 

1.  The  duty  on  raw  wool  we  believe  to  be  necessary  to  the  continu- 
ance and  development  of  the  important  business  of  sheep  husbandry. 
The  desirability  of  having  an  abundant  domestic  supply  of  wool,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  our  domestic  food  resources,  is  not  seriously 
questioned  by  anyone.  There  is  only  to  be  considered  whether  the 
wool  duty  is  essential  to  this  end,  and  as  to  this  we  refer  to  the  con- 
vincing testimony  of  the  woolgrowers  who  recently  appeared  before 
your  committee,  and  also  to  the  enormous  decrease  in  the  production 
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of  American  wool  and  mutton  which  has  resulted  from  previous 
reduction  in  the  important  duties  on  raw  wool. 

2.  The  compensatory  duties  on  the  products  of  wool,  which  are 
levied  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  woolgrower  by  applying  to 
the  wool  in  imported  manufactured  products  a  duty  equal  to  what  it 
would  have  paid  if  imported  in  its  natural  state,  need  no  better 
justification  than  the  clear  and  concise  statement  of  Eepresentative 
Hill,  of  your  committee, 

3.  The  protective  (or  ad  valorem)  duty  on  the  manufactures  of  wool 
can  be  justified  bv  abundant  testimony,  and  ample  data  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  show  tlie  necessity  for  these  rates;  but  we  feel  confident 
that  this  is  unnecessary,  as  you,  of  course,  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  at  a  time  when  the  Democratic  party  was  in  con- 
trol of  Congress,  and  a  tariff  law  was  enacted  that  was  avowedly 
intended  to  reduce  the  import  duties  as  much  as  possible,  the  ai 
valorem  rates  on  manufactures  of  wool  were  substantially  the  same 
as  those  of  the  present.  We  assume  that  those  who  beueve  in  the 
policy  of  protection  to  American  labor  and  industry  will  fully  realize 
the  need  of  rates  of  duty  at  least  as  high  as  those  enacted  in  the 
Wilson  bill  by  a  Democratic  Congress.  If  justification  be  needed  for 
a  continuance  of  the  present  rates,  it  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  under  the  present  law  wages  have  so  considerablv  advanced 
that  the  difference  between  the  earnings  of  American  and  European 
operatives  is  greater  now  than  when  tne  present  duties  were  deter- 
mined as  proper;  and  in  the  further  fact  that  under  the  influence  of 
the  present  law  there  has  been  a  constant  development  of  the  woolen 
industry  and  improvement  in  the  qualities  of  the  products,  so  that 
American  mills  are  now  able  to  suppljr  all  the  woolen  and  worsts 
clothing  required  by  the  entire  population  of  the  country;  and,  more- 
over, are  also  producing  qualities  equal  to  those  of  their  foreign  com- 
petitors— a  large  portion  of  these  finer  qualities,  unfortunately,  reach- 
ing the  consumer  under  the  designation  of  imported  goods. 

in  connection  with  this  subject,  we  commend  to  your  considera- 
tion the  fact  that  in  none  of  the  various  branches  of  the  woolen 
industry  is  there  any  so-called  "trust"  or  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade;  that  no  single  corporation  or  interest  exercises  a  controlling  or 
dominating  influence  in  the  industry;  that  no  individual  or  concern 
in  the  woolen  industry  has  appeared  as  a  violator  of  the  federal  laws 
relating  to  interstate  commerce;  that  none  of  the  great  individual 
fortunes  accumulated  in  this  country  have  been  created  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  goods. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  J.  Capps  &  Sons  (Ltd.). 


UNITED  STATES  BUNTING  COMPANT,  LOWELL,  MASS.,  SUBMITS 

STATEMENT  OF  COST  OF  PRODUCTION. 

Lowell,  Mass.,  January  £6, 1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  ISepresentativeSy  Washington,  D,  C. 

Sir:  At  the  recjuest  of  Hon.  Butler  Ames,  Member  of  Congress 
from  the  Fifth  District  of  Massachusetts,  I  beg  to  submit  herewith 
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Sample  ^85^  of  fine  worsted  coating  made  by  the  United  States 

Bunting  Company,  with  figures  showing  cost  of  production  as  follows: 

A. — ^United  States  Bunting  Company,  costs  showing  method  of 
figuring. 

B. — 53nglish,  costs  showing  method  of  figuring. 

C. — Cost  of  producing  yarn,  the  raw  material  in  above  tables. 

D. — Comparative  proportion  of  material  and  labor  and  general 
expense  (the  last  including  power,  rent,  supplies,  etc.)  in  above  costs. 

E. — ^Amount  of  protection  per  yard  afforded  by  a  specific  duty  of 
44  cents  per  pound  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent,  the 
present  duty. 

F. — Amount  of  protection  per  yard  afforded  by  a  specific  duty  of 
32  cents  per  pound  (i.  e.,  based  on  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on 
wool)  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent. 

A. — English  manufacturer, 

[Fabric,  No.  85.    Yards  yam  dressed,  £6 

Reed,  4x17  x67y^ 
Draft,  8  Har. 
Loom: 

Length,  blY^. 

Width,  6y^ 

Weight,  12.3. 

Shrink,  .07. 
Finiflhed: 

Length,  50. 

Width,  56. 

Weight,  12  ounces. 

Shrink,  .03. 

Weight  of  warp 20.38 

Weight  of  filling 19.25 

Total 30.63 

Goet  Mgr.  ahove  yam,  22.14. 
Selling  weight,  12  ounces. 


Ends  and  picks. 


List  80. 
4C08  ... 


Description. 


}2/46 


Lot  No. 


mix '  Aust 


72pick5 2/48nilx 


.do. 


Calcu- 
lated 
weight. 


20.38 
2a  70 


Per 
cent. 


.07 


Actual 
weight. 


20.38 
19.25 


39.03 


Total 
cost. 


9H 
Oli 


Waste,  5  per  cent. 


—12.3  ounces  per  yard. 


Dressing  and  drawing  In,  £6,  at  U  cents 

Job  weaving,  51}  yards,  at  6  cents $3  00 

Weaving  expense,  40  per  cent 1.23J 


Burlhig, 51| 3rards,  at} cent 

Sewing,  51|  yards,  at  1  cent 

Finishing,  50  yards,  at  2}  cents 

Qenerai  expense,  11.04  oontlngeucy. 


Net  yards,  50. 

Total  cost,  00.5  cents. 


S1& 
17. 


56 

61 


30. 
1. 


10 
82 


70 


1. 
3. 


32| 

25; 

51 

25 

21 


$37.96 


10.26 


48.24 
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B. —  Uniitd  States  Bunting  Company. 

[Season,  spring,  190B.] 
[Fabric,  No.  86.    Yards  yam,  dressed,  M.] 
Reed,  4xl7x67|^^ 
Draft,  8  har. 
Loom: 

Length,  bW\ 
Width,  69^^ 
Weight,  12.3. 
Shrink,  .07. 
Finished: 

Length,  5(K'. 
Width,  56'^ 
Weight,  12  ouncee. 
Shrink,  .03. 

Weight  of  warp 20.^ 

Weight  of  filling 19.25 

Total 39.63 

GoBt  Mgr.  above  yam,  .39.4. 
Selling  weight 12  ounces 


Ends  and  picks. 


Description. 


List  80 

4.C08 I 

Wpicks 2/«mlx-. 


Cnlcii- 
LotNo.      Intod 
veighL 


12.3  ounces  per  yard. 
Waste,  5  per  cent . . . 


b/4(;nilx Aust.. 

.  .do . . 


20.38 
20.70 


Per 

cant. 


07 


I 

Actual     Total 
weight,    cost. 


20.38 
10.25 


39.63 


1.50 
1.50 


130.67 
28.88 


Dressing  and  drawing  In,  66,  at  2}  cents 

Job  weaving,  51)  yards,  at  12  cents 16.18 

Weaving  expense,  40  per  cent 2.47 


Burling,  51)  yards,  at  1  cent 

Sewing.  51)  yards,  at  2  cents 

Finishing,  50  yards,  at  5  cents 

General  expense,  .03  of  contingency  |6.18. 


Net  yards,  50. 
Total  cost,  SI .64.3. 


59.45 
2.97 

J.26 


8.65 
.52 
1.03 
2.50 
5.75 


safl 


19.71 


S2.I1 


C. — Cost  of  producing  yam  used  in  sample  of  cloth  No.  85. 


Wool  cost 

Cost  of  tops  withonf  labor  after  deducting  noils,  waste,  shrinkage,  etc. 

Add  labor  and  expense  of  sorting,  scouring,  carding,  and  combing 

Cost  of  coloring 


Total  cost  of  colored  tops 

Allowance  for  waste  made  in  drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting. 


Total  cost  of  stock  in  1  pound  of  yam. 
Cost  of  spi  nni  ng 


Cost  of  yarn 

Allow  on  account  of  cheaper  wool . 


UnlbHj 

States 

cost. 


SO.  42 
1.05 
.0632 
.05 


1.1632 

.0618 


1.2250 
.2760 


1.50 


Foreign 
cost 


SO.  31 
.775 

.0310 


.8415 


.8S3 
.1050 


.99 
.075 


.915 


This  allowance  is  made  because  wool  suitable  for  importation  is 
not  in  large  supply  and  is  therefore  increased  in  price  by  the  demand 
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from  the  United  States.  The  heavy  and  greasy  wools  which  can  not 
be  imported,  because  of  the  specific  duty,  are  correspondingly 
depressed  in  price. 

2>. — Sample  of  cloth  No.  86. 

[Per  yard.] 


If  made  in  England. 

* 

If  made  in  United 
States    with    8 
cents    duty    on 
wool. 

If  made  in  United 
States    with     11 
cents    duty     on 
wool. 

Cost. 

Percent 
of  total. 

Cost 

Percent 
of  total. 

Cost. 

Percent 
of  total 

Material 

10.6169 
.3481 

64 
36 

SO.  8540 
.7180 

M 

46 

10.925 
.718 

56 

Labor  and  expense 

44 

.9650 

1.6720 

1.6430 

E. — Sample  of  cloth  No.  85 — Table  showing  amount  of  protection  per  yard  afforded  by 
a  specific  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound  (i.  e.,  based  on  a  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on 
wool)  and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  65  per  cent. 


Foreign  cost. 

United 

States 

cost. 

Protec- 

In Eng- 
land. 

With 

duty 

added. 

tion  in 

cents  per 

yard. 

Material 

Sa6160 
.33 
.3481 
.6307 

Speciflc  duty,  12  ounces,  at  44  cents  ner  pound 

SO.  9460 

anoasn 

SO.  0219 

Labor  and  expense 

Arf  vftjorwn  <«itT  at  55  per  cent. 

.8788  1       .7180 

•     .1608 

"Total 

L8257 

L64a0 

.1827 

As  shown  above  the  compensating  (specific)  duty  affords  an  inci- 
dental protection  of  but  2.19  cents  per  yard.  It  is  apparent,  there- 
fore, that  the  specific  duty,  based  on  the  theory  that  4  pounds  of 
wool  is  required  to  make  1  pound  of  cloth,  is  a  true  compensating 
and  not  a  protective  duty. 

The  ad  valorem  duty  of  55  per  cent,  giving  protection  to  the  wages 
of  the  work  people,  is  ample  for  its  purpose. 

F. — Sample  of  cloth  No,  86 — Table  showing  amount  of  protection  per  yard  afforded  by  a 
ipecific  duhf  of  St  cents  per  pound  (i. «.,  based  on  a  auty  of  8  cents  per  pound  on  wool) 
and  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent. 


Foreign  cost. 

United 

States 

cost 

Protec- 
tion in 
cents  per 
yard. 

In  Eng- 
land. 

Duty 
added. 

Material 

SO.  6160 
.24 
.3481 
.4825 

Speciflc  dnty,  12  ounces,  at  £2  cents  per  pound 

SO.  8569 

SO.  8540 

SO.  0029 

T-ahor  and  err**"** ^  ...... . 

A4  Taiomrn.  A)  t>eT  oent. 

.8306 

.7180 

.1126 

Total 

L6875 

L6720 

.1155 

It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  the  compensating  duty  affords 
no  inciaental  protection  whatever.     The  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty 
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is  as  low  as  it  should  be  placed  if  excessive  importations  are  to  be 
avoided.  This  was  the  rate  fixed  by  the  law  of  1894  under  which  the 
importation  of  cloths  was  four  times  as  much  as  at  present. 

Ihe  fabric  submitted  herewith  has  been  taken  as  a  tvpet  but  we 
should  be  plad  to  furnish  siiiiilar  information  on  other  fanrics  shouhl 
the  committee  dcvsire  it.     We  shall  also  be  glad  to  give  any  detailed 
or  explanat<'rv  informntion  that  may  be  required. 
Very  respectfully, 

U.  S.  Bn«fTixG  Co., 
Brooks  Stevens,  Treasurer. 


WOOL  TOPS. 

[Paragraph  366.] 

HON.  CHAMP  CLARK,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  PTTBIISHEl)  STATEMElSfT 
RELATIVE  TO  WOOL  TOPS  AND  THEIR  CLASSIFICATION. 

Wednesday,  December  2,  1908, 

^fr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  put  tbis  pamphlet  in  the  record: 

Iloir  an  e,rorhif(fnf  (hfty  vjuni  wool  tops  iras  con  real  ed  in  the  Dinghy 
hnr  hy  the  cunnlny  niahipifhitlons  of  S,  *V.  D,  North  and  Will  lam 
^y  hit  num. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  little  pamphlet  will  explain  to  the  present 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  why  Messrs.  William  ^Aniitman  and 
S.  N.  D.  North  should  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  framing  of  the 
present  proposed  revision  of  the  tariff.  In  any  event,  the  duty  upon 
wool  to])s  should  be  brought  out  into  the  open,  where  the  public  cAn 
see  what  it  is. 

It  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to  show  the  nature  of  the  interest  of 
Messrs.  \Vhitman  and  North  in,  and  connection  with,  tariff  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  'NMiitman's  principal  policy — developed  many  years  ago  by 
combining  the  study  of  worsted  manufacture  with  tlie  promotion  of 
legislation  at  Washington — ^lias  consisted  in  inserting  cunning  phrases 
into  our  tariff  laws  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  individuals,  which  policy 
has  enabled  him  to  promote  the  great  Arlington  mills,  at  Lawrence, 
Mass.,  of  which  he  is  now  president,  and  which  is  an  artificial  crea- 
/  tion  of  a  few  artful  sentences  in  the  successive  tariff  laws  of  the  past 
^    third  of  a  century. 

Some  specimen  sentences. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  worsted  cloth  may  be  divided  into 
four  stages:  The  wool;  the  tops  or  straightened  fibers,  after  the 
carding  and  combing;  the  yarns,  which  are  spun  from  the  tops:  and 
the  cloth,  which  is  woven  from  the  yarns.  The  theory  of  a  properly 
adjusted  protective  tariff  is  that  the  duty  upon  each  successive  stage 
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of  manufacture  should  be  a  trifle  higher  than  upon  the  preceding 
stage ;  that  is  to  say,  there  should  be  a  duty  upon  tops  to  compensate 
the  tax  which  the  top  maker  must  pay  upon  wool,  to  which  should  be 
added  a  further  net  duty  upon  tops  for  the  comber's  own  protection. 
In  a  similar  manner  there  should  be  a  compensatory  duty  upon  yarns 
equivalent  to  the  entire  duty  upon  tops,  which  the  spinner  must  pay, 
and  then  a  further  duty  upon  yarns  for  the  spinner's  protection. 
Then  should  come  a  sufficient  compensatory  duty  upon  cloth  to  offset 
the  full  duty  upon  yarns,  in  addition  to  a  sufficient  net  duty  upon 
cloth  for  the  weaver  s  own  protection. 

Such  a  graduated  scale  of  duties  upon  the  various  stages  of  manu- 
facture is  indispensable  if  the  scale  of  duties  is  to  bear  with  any 
decree  of  fairness  upon  the  spinner  whose  raw  material — tops — is  the 
finished  product  of  the  comber,  or  upon  the  weaver,  whose  raw 
material — ^yarns — is  the  finished  product  of  the  spinner. 

The  feat  of  Mr.  Whitman. 

The  feat  of  Mr.  Wliitman  consisted  in  cunningly  arranging  the 

Ehraseology  of  the  Dingley  law  so  that  the  duty  upon  tops  should  be 
igher  than  upon  the  more  advanced  product,  yarns.  The  result  of 
this  device  is  that  while  foreign  tops  are  permanently  excluded  from 
our  markets,  worsted  yarns  are  so  near  the  importing  pomt  as  to  com- 
pete disastrously  with  small  domestic  spinners  and  throw  the  trade 
into  the  hands  of  the  larger  spinners  like  the  Arlington  mills,  which 
control  the  price  of  tops.  That  is  to  say,  the  American  top  maker, 
like  Mr.  Whitman,  who  has  also  a  spinning  plant,  can  hold  the  price 
of  tops  above  the  ability  of  the  small  spinner  to  purchase,  and  thus 
monopolize  a  considerable  portion  of  the  domestic  market  for  worsted 
yams  whenever  the  foreign  yarns  are  near  the  importing  point. 

^Vhen  the  domestic  yarn  market  is  active  and  the  worsted  yarn 
spinner  is  busy,  the  Arlington  mills  finds  an  active  demand  for  its 
tops.  When  the  domestic  yarn  market  is  dull,  the  Arlington  mills 
secures  its  full  share  of  the  business  by  spinning  its  tops  into  yarns, 
and  killing  off  domestic  competition  by  holding  foreign  yarns  at  the 
importing  point.  Mr.  Whitman  is  able  to  accomplish  this  by  the 
cunning  phraseology  through  which  he  secured  higher  duties  upon 
tops  than  upon  yams  in  the  Dingley  tariff  law.  We  say  "  cunning 
phraseology,"  because  there  is  no  apparent  rating  of  tops  in  the 
present  law. 

The  duty  trickily  concealed. 

The  duty  upon  tops  is  trickily  concealed  in  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

364.  Wool  and  hair  which  have  been  advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any 
process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  act  shaU  be  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  are  imposed  upon 
manufactures  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act. 

The  paragraph  of  the  present  tariff  law  respecting  manufactures 
of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  is  as  follows  : 

.366.  On  cloths,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  nmnnfactures  of  every  description  made 
wholly  or  In  part  of  wool,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  not 
more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  i)ound  shall  be  three  times  the 
duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class ;  valued 
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at  abore  forty  celits  per  pound  and  not  above  seventj  cents  per  pound,  tbe  dnty 
per  pound  shall  be  four  times  the  duty  impoeed  by  this  act  on  one  pound  of 
unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  In  addition  thereto  upon  ali  the  foregoing 
fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  over  seventy  cents  per  pound,  the  duty 
per  pound  shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  one  pound  «*f 
unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class  and  fifty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Consequently,  while  the  duty  upon  tops  valued  at  over  70  cents  per 
pound  is  four  times  the  duty  upon  wool,  together  with  55  per  ceni 
ad  valorem  additional,  the  duty  upon  the  yams  spun  from  those  to])- 
with  additional  labor  and  expense  is  three  and  one-half  times  the  duty 
upon  wool  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

At  that  time  the  Arlington  Mills  was  not  particularly  prosperous; 
its  stock  had  been  selling  below  par;  its  indebtedness  was  large,  and 
its  credit  not  as  high  as  to-day.  In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  affairs 
Mr.  Whitman  was  engaged  in  building  the  largest  top  mill  in  the 
United  States. 

How  it  was  done. 


We  now  come  to  the  question,  How  was  Mr.  Whitman  enabled  to 
secure  this  Ie<rislationf  He  is  the  principal  factor  in  a  small  -unv! 
somewhat  indefinite  organization  called  the  "  National  Association  *^r 
Wool  Manufacturers."  When  the  political  campaign  began  which 
resulted  in  the  election  of  President  McKinley,  a  committee,  of  which 
Mr.  Whitman  was  not  a  member,  was  appointed  to  raise  funds  in 
Boston  in  aid  of  that  result.  Mr.  Whitman  went  to  Canton,  and  after 
y  an  interview  with  Mr.  McKinley,  interested  himself  in  securing  Re- 
^  publican  contributions  in  New  England.  After  the  Republicans  were 
securely  in  control  of  the  Government  and  the  new  tariff  bill  had  g<uie 
into  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  secretary  of  Mr.  "SMiitman'^ 
so-called  "  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,"  was  given 
a  place  in  the  executive  sessions  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  as 
a  clerk,  but  was  paid  for  his  services  by  Mr.  'Whitman  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  not  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Here  are  some  samples  of  the  correspondence  and  telegrams  which 
passed  between  Mr.  AVhitmnn  niul  Secretary  North,  of  the  "National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,"  at  that  period : 

Elsmebe,  AprU  ^,  1897. 

Dear  Mr.  Whitman:  Now,  nbont  the  tnrlflT.  T  can  not.  nfter  wli.it  hnss  Nnm 
said  to  me  in  reference  to  my  confidential  relations  with  the  committee,  keep 
yon  posted  as  I  would  lllse  to  do.  But  if  I  find  that  it  is  desirable  that  you 
should  come  on  here  I  will  teleRiaph  you  Hint  the  sltujitlon  requin-s  :itieutiou. 
and  you  will  doubtless  have  no  troul)le  in  finding  out  what  is  the  matter. 

In  the  meanwhile  let  me  aslc  this  question.  Should  tops  at  a  24-cent  line  have 
the  same  compensatory  duty  as  ynrns  at  a  30-cent  line?  Should  tops  at  a  24- 
cent  line  have  a  compensatory  duty  of  271  cents?  Putting  that  value  line  so 
low  was  unfortunate,  in  view  of  the  appearance  it  presents  of  malcinir  the  ^^m- 
pensatory  duty  alone  more  than  100  per  cent.  I  am  aware  that  the  same  thin? 
occurs  In  cloths  at  the  40-cent  line,  but  this  tops  is  a  new  paragraph  and  will 
get  closer  scrutiny  on  that  account.  I  do'  not  want  yon  to  intimate  to  any 
Senator  that  I  have  written  you  on  this  subject,  but  to  consider  whether  yon 
can  not,  when  the  time  comes,  suggest  raising  the  value  line  In  the  top  para- 
graph to  meet  this  liind  of  criticism. 

I  am  well,  although  I  am  kept  at  woric  from  10  a.  m.  until  midnight  There 
Is  an  immense  amount  of  detail,  and  I  have  not  sufficient  clerical  assistance  as 
yet.  I  nm  the  only  person  whom  the  committee  allows  in  Its  meetings,  nnd 
it  makes  it  very  hard,  but  I  expect  to  pull  through  all  right  The  retroactive^ 
provisiou  of  the  Ilonsp  bill  Is  an  ine-Ncnsable  thing,  and  it  can  not  stand  an  In- 
stant in. the  courts,  nor,  as  things  appear,  In  the  bill  as  it  goes  to  the  Senate. 
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At  preflent  progress  it  will  take  a  month  to  report  the  bill.    Hpw  it  will  appear 
in  comparison  witli  the  House  bill  can  not  yet  be  said. 

Truly,  yours,  S.  N.  D.  Nobth. 

Boston,  April  6,  1897, 

Mr  DsAB  Ma.  North  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  4th,  for  which  I  am 
obliged.  I  su[)i)ose  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  accept  the  situation  as 
regards  your  Icceping  me  posted,  although  I  bad  supposed  that,  in  reference  to 
the  iuieiestK  3-00  represent,  you  would  be  at  liberty  to  communicate  freely  with 
your  associates.  It  seems  to  me  only  reasonable  that  you  should  have  this 
right 

In  my  opinion  the  committee  will  find  it  impossible  to  modify  the  duties  on 
wool,  but  in  the  event  of  their  succeeding  in  securing  such  modincntion,  there 
should  be  no  change  in  the  duties  on  goods. 

Mr.  North,  no  change  ought  to  be  made  in  the  top  schedule.  It  is  right  Just  as 
it  stands.  It  is  an  enormous  reduction  from  the  McKiuley  law.  No  possible 
legislation  in  connection  with  the  woolen  schedule  could  be  so  dangerous  to  the 
woolen  industry  as  legislation  that  would  favor  the  importniiou  of  tops,  and 
all  the  representatives  of  the  woolgrowers  would  oi)pose  lej^isiation  that  would 
in  any  way  favor  the  importation  of  tops.  There  was  never  any  complaint  of 
the  top  paragraph  in  the  MelCinley  law.  There  was  never  any  complaint  of 
the  construction  of  the  tariff  laws  in  reference  to  tops  prior  to  1890.  There 
should  be  no  complaint  now  in  reference  to  the  proposed  duties  on  tops,  which 
are  very  materially  lower  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since  1S67.  I  depend 
upon  you  to  look  out  for  my  interests  in  this  regard.  You  know  how  important 
it  is,  not  only  to  me,  but  to  the  whole  worsted  industry  of  the  United  States, 
that  such  rates  of  duty  should  be  imposed  upon  tops  as  will  enable  them  to  be 
made  here  and  not  be  imported  from  foreign  countries.  If  there  is  a  single 
point  in  reference  to  this  that  you  do  not  understand,  you  ought  to  communi- 
cate with  me  at  once,  so  that  it  may  be  explained.  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  my  satisfying  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  on  this  point,  and  if 
there  is  the  slightest  danger  of  any  change  I  must  see  these  gentlemen  before 
it  is  too  late.  If  they  understand  the  matter  properly,  they  will  make  no 
change.  The  prosperity  of  the  woolen  Industry  in  this  country  depends  wholly 
upon  the  ability  of  the  domestic  manufacturers  to  manufacture  the  tops  here. 
What  a  ridiculous  position  we  should  be  in  under  any  legislation  that  would 
favor  importing  tops  and  discontinuing  making  them  here  i  *  *  * 
Yours,  sincerely, 

Wm.  Whitman. 
To  S.  N.  D.  North,  Esq., 

Washington,  D,  C, 


Boston,  June  t,  1897, 

My  Dkab  Mb.  North:  We  all  dcj^end  upon  you  to  watch  closely  our  inter- 
ests, to  see  that  nothing  is  overlooked  or  neglected  by  our  friends  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  no  doubt  they  will  do  all  they  can  do,  but  with  so  many  inter- 
ests to  look  after,  our  special  representative  must  see  to  it  that  our  interest 
receives  proper  attention. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Wm.  Whitman. 

To  S.  N.  D.  North,  Esq., 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Boston,  June  P,  1897, 

Mt  Dear  Mb.  North:  [After  some  discussion  of  other  matters.]  Bear  in 
mlntl  that  1  am  dei)ending  upon  you  wholly  to  look  after  my  interests  in  con- 
nection with  the  tariff  bill.  I  do  not  want  anything  that  is  not  given  to  others, 
but  it  is  of  the  greatest  imiK)rtance  that  the  Arlington  mills  products  have  the 
full  measure  of  protection  accorded  to  associated  industries. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wm.  Whitman. 
To  S.  N.  D.  North,  Esq., 

Washington,  D,  C. 
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Washingtow,  D.  C,  June  10,  1SS7, 

Dear  Mb.  WHiT>fAN:  I  have  your  letter  and  the  memorandum  for  Sena  tor 
Aldrlch  regarding  cotton  yuins.  I  nm  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  what  Ss  best 
to  do  Uiese  days.  Sou, i  Lor  AJdricU  has  bt^n  seriously  side,  and  he  does  rot  aj*- 
I)ea.r  to  be  getting  any  better.  I  am  doubtful  if  he  will  apiiear  again  in  tariff 
matters  for  some  time,  not  merely  because  of  his  health,  but  been  use  I  8usi)ect  be 
feels  keenly  the  manner  in  which  the  Republican  Senators  are  treating  the  tariff 
bill — so  largely  the  work  of  himself.  The  general  character  of  the  bill  is  being 
changed  at  nightly  mc^etings,  which  are  more  like  town  meetings  than  m«!eti!ipi 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  it  must  be  humiliating  and  galling  to  him  in  tlie 
extreme.  I  have  not  heard  him  say  a  word,  and  I  may  be  all  wrong  in  my 
surmise.  He  has  not  read  his  mail  for  ten  days — and  that  is  one  reason  for 
my  thinking  as  I  do — although  his  sickness  is  doubtless  suflQcient  to  account 
for  that.  What  will  happen  when  the  textile  sfliodules  are  reached  (which 
ought  to  be  by  next  week)  I  can  not  say.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  with  Mr. 
Allison  when  the  time  comes,  but  he  knows  nothing  about  the  understanding  I 
have  with  Aldrich  on  the  worsted-yarn  wlieilule.  The  cotton  manufacturers,  I 
understand,  are  coming  next  week  to  demand  additional  duties  on  certain 
paragraphs  because  of  the  20  per  cent  duty  on  cotton. 

Please  say  nothing  to  anybody  about  what  I  have  written  as  to  Mr.  Aldrich. 
I  have  said  it  to  no  one  else,  and  I  nuiy  be  all  wrong,  as  I  trust  I  am. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

S.   N.  D.   NOBTH. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  20,  J 897. 

Deab  Mb.  Whitman  :  It  is  lucky  I  was  here  and  just  in  the  position  I  am. 
It  has  given  me  a  whole  day  to  work  on  the  matter  and  get  it  rijrht,  and  with 
Aldrlch  away  there  Is  no  one  on  the  committee  who  knows  anything,  abont  it 
But  Allison  and  Piatt  trust  mo,  and  I  exi>ect  they  will  both  agree  to  what  I 
have  asked.  I  went  all  over  the  matter  with  them  last  evening. 
Truly,  yours, 

S.  N.  D.  NOBTH. 
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Boston,  July  10,  1897. 
Mt  Deab  Mb.  Nobth  :  I  am  unable  to  go  to  Washington  and  have  no  one  to 
look  out  for  my  interests  there  but  yourself,  and  I  dei)end  upon  you.    Of  course 
Messrs.  Aldrich  and  Dingley  will  do  all  they  can,  but  I  depend  upon  your  letting 
them  know  what  I  need.     I  depend  upon  you.     Dress  goods,  yams,  and  tops. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Wu.  Whitman. 

How  well  the  service  which  Mr.  'Whitman  demanded  of  Mr.  North 
was  accomplished  is  indicated  by  the  present  ratio  of  diities  upon 
tops,  as  already  described,  and  we  invite  careful  consideration  of  the 
preliminary  statement  of  Mr.  Nni-th  in  one  of  the  letters  printed 
above  that  "  I  can  not,  after  what  has  been  said  to  me  in  reference  to 
my  confidential  relations  with  the  committee,  keep  you  posted  as  I 
would  like  to  do."  And  again,  "  I  am  the  only  person  whom  the  com- 
mittee allows  in  its  meetings." 

For  this  service  Mr.  Xorth  was  given  a  present  of  $5,000  by  Mr. 
Whitman  and  his  associates.  And  recently  the  Arlington  Mills'  stock 
has  been  receiving  8  per  cent  dividends,  and  has  divided  a  stock  divi- 
dend of  $1,000,000  among  its  shareholders,  and  is  now  selling  at  133. 
Mr.  North  was  subsequently  made  superintendent  of  the  United 
States  Census,  which  position  he  now  holds.  Mr.  "i^Tiitman  has  been 
a  familiar  figure  at  Washington  in  all  tariff  legislation  for  years, 
serving  some  years  after  his  arrival  in  this  country,  as  an  immigrant 
from  New  Brunswick,  as  an  occasional  paid  lobbyist  at  Washington, 
where  he  acquired  experience  which,  combined  with  his  knowledge  of 
worsted  manufacturing,  has  enabled  him  to  combine  the  two  branches 
of  experience  in  securmg  legislation  for  the  l^nefit  of  the  Arlington 
Mills. 
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Mr.  'Whitman  at  Washington. 

In  a  case  which  w«nj?on  trial  in  Boston  in  April,  1902,  Mr.  William 
Whitman  was  cross-examined  with  the  following  result: 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  were  never  a  lobbyist?  "  Lobbyist "  is  an  elastic  phrase. 
You  went  to  Washington;  you  have  been  on  to  Washington  a  good  deal  to  in- 
terview committees  and  Members  of  Congress  in  support  of  cer(:i!n  legislation, 
haven't  you — tariflP  legislation? — ^A.  I  have  never  solicited.  I  don't  know  just 
what  you  mean. 

Q.  Perhaps  yon  can  Just  listen  to  my  question.  I  think  my  question  admits 
of  an  answer  yes  or  no.  [Question  read  by  the  stenographer.] — ^A.  I  have  Inter- 
viewed committees;  yes. 

Q.  And  Members  of  CJongress  outside  the  sessions  of  committees? — ^A.  I  don't 
tliink  I  ever  did. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  In  Washington  at  a  time? — ^A.  I  have  been  in  Washing 
ton  two  and  three  weeks  at  a  time. 

Q.  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  never  said  anjrthing  to  Members  of 
Congress  outside  of  the  committee  room? — A.  I  never  asked  anybody  in  my  life, 
anyl>ody  connected  with  Congress,  to  vote  for  any  specific  thing  in  my  life. 

Q.  And  that  you  are  willing  to  say? — ^A.  It  is  the  truth. 

Q.  Now.  you  yourself,  haven't  you  been  paid  for  your  services  in  connection 
with  tariff  matters  when  you  first  went  on  there? — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  did  not  receive  compensation  from  other 
manufacturers  when  you  first  went  to  Washington  in  regard  to  tariff  matters? — 
A.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,  but  if  you  ask  me  the  question  in  that  form  I 
will  say.  No;  I  was  never  compensated  for  anything. 

Merely  a  small  purse, 

Q.  Very  well.  If  the  form  of  the  question  permits  that  answer,  what  do  you 
mean?  What  is  your  explanation? — A.  Why,  much  to  my  surprise,  there  was, 
somewhere  about  1SS3,  I  think  it  was  in  18S3,  a  few  gentlemen  got  together 
and  made  up  a  small  purse  to  help  me,  and  gave  it  to  me.  I  have  forgotten 
how  much  it  was.  But  I  had  been  paying  my  own  expenses  there  and  had  been 
there  a  great  deal.    That  was  way  back  twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  i)aying  your  own  expenses?  Do  you  mean  that  those 
were  paid  by  the  Arlington  mills? — A.  What? 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  wei'e  iKiyliig  them,  the  Arlington  mills  were  paying 
them? — ^A.  I  don't  know.    I  don't  remember  now  who  paid  the  expenses. 

Q,  I  thought  you  said  you  had  been  paying  your  own. — A.  I  paid  them  my- 
self; whether  I  was  reimbursed  by  the  Arlington  mills  or  not  for  my  exixjnses  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  I  often  pay  the  expenses  of  witnesses. — A.  Well,  in  traveling,  you  know, 
and  thos€!  kind  of  things,  you  hardly  ever  collect. 

Q.  You  generally  collected  from  the  Arlington  mills  all  your  expenses  in 
Washington,  didn't  you?  You  would  not  undertake  to  say  that  all  this  work 
that  you  did  in  the  tariff  was  a  waste  of  time? — A.  Well,  if  I  have  not  col- 
lected my  expenses  I  have  been  very  remiss. 


COERESPONDENCE     RELATIVE     TO     WOOL-TOP     CONTROVERSY 
SUBMITTED  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

Friday,  Deeonhcr  4,  lOOf^, 

The  Chairman.  I  am  goin^  to  put  into  the  record  a  letter  from 
Director  North,  dated  last  night,  and  a  reply  of  the  chairman,  and 
also  a  subsequent  letter  from  Director  North. 

Mr.  Underwood.  On  the  wool  question? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  If  any  of  the  gcMitlemcn  of  the  committee 
want  to  read  the  letters  now  they  can  do  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  it  will  be  in  the  hearings. 
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(The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Waahin^tan^  Dectmber  3^  J908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives, 

Dear  Sir:  If  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  desires,  I  will  be 
glad  to  appear  before  it  and  state,  under  oath,  all  the  facts  connected 
with  my  services  with  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  1894  and 
1897,  so  far  as  I  can  recall  them.  I  will  recount  these  facts  so  that 
you  may  determine  whether  ;'ou  desire  to  summon  me  as  a  witness. 

When  the  Wilson  tariff  bill  of  1894  was  about  to  reach  the  Senate, 
Senator  Aldrich  said  to  me  one  evening  that  he  was  entirely  without 
expert  clerical  assistance  in  connection  with  the  work  on  the  tariff 
bin,  and  without  any  funds  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  he  urgently  de- 
sired that  I  would  remain  in  Washin^on  and  assist  him  while  the 
bill  was  passing  through  the  Senate.  I  consulted  with  the  oi&Ggrs  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  of  which  I  was  the 
secretary,  and  they  consented  to  Senator  Aldrich 's  request.  Accord- 
ingly I  remained  in  Washington  during  the  entire  period  that  the 
Wilson  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the  Senate,  occupying  a  desk 
in  Senator  Aldrich 's  rooms  in  the  Maltby  Building.  My  duties  were 
mainly  the  care  of  the  correspondence,  the  making  of  tables,  percent- 
ages, etc. 

Wlien  the  tariff  bill  of  1897  reached  the  Senate  Senator  Aldrich 
made  the  same  request  of  me,  and,  a^in,  after  consulting  the  officers 
of  the  association,  I  went  to  Washington.  From  the  date  of  my 
arrival  until  the  bill  became  a  law  I  acted  as  the  clerk,  or  secretary, 
of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I  was  in  charge 
of  a  number  of  clerks,  who  were  loaned  to  the  committee  by  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  General  Appraisers  in  New  York.  My 
duties  were  to  handle,  acknowledge,  brief,  and  file  the  correspondence 
of  the  committee,  which  was  enormous;  sometimes  reaching  200 
letters  a  day,  and  to  prepare  such  tables  and  computations  as  the  sub- 
committee desired. 

During  the  time  that  the  subcommittee  was  going  over  the  House 
bill,  section  by  section,  I  sat  with  it,  reading  the  old  and  the  pro- 
posed new  rates,  paragraph  by  paragraph.  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Shelton, 
now  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  alternated  with  me 
in  this  duty.  When  this  was  completed  the  subcommittee  went  into 
executive  session,  and  I  was  no  longer  present  at  its  sittings,  but 
remained  in  the  rear  rooms  of  the  suite  which  the  committee  occu- 
pied and  in  which  the  clerical  force  was  located.  I  had  no  knowledge 
of  a  single  rate  on  a  single  article  agreed  upon  by  the  subcommittee 
until  the  night  before  the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate.  On  that 
night  Senator  Aldrich  sent  for  me,  and  at  his  dictation,  from  a  copy 
of  the  House  bill,  upon  which  he  had  made  notes  from  time  to  time, 
and  which  never  passed  out  of  his  possession,  I  wrote  out  the  changes 
in  the  bill.  When  it  was  completed  I  took  the  bill  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office  And  read  the  proof  of  it  as  fast  as  it  was  put  into 
type.  It  was  about  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  work  was  fin- 
ished, and  the  bill  was  reported  at  noon  the  same  day. 

I  was  never  in  a  position  to  give  illicit  information  to  anyone 
regarding  the  terms  of  the  bill.    As  a  matter  of  personal  protection, 
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however,  T  wrote  President  Whitman,  as  appears  from  the  published 
correspondence,  that  he  must  not  expect  any  information  from  me  in 
view  of  my  confidential  relations  with  the  committee,  and  he  never 
received  any  such  information. 

I  told  him  also  that  if  it  should  come  to  my  knowledge  that  the 
situation  was  one  that  required  his  attention,  I  would  telegraph  him 
and  that  he  "  would  doubtless  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  out  what 
is  the  matter."  I  so  wrote  because  I  had  already  learned  that  Sen- 
ators Aldrich,  Allison,  Piatt,  and  Wolcott,  the  members  of  the  sub- 
committee, talked  with  the  utmost  frankness  to  all  the  representatives 
of  manufacturing  interests,  who  personally  called  upon  them.  They 
made  no  secret  of  their  personal  views  as  to  what  the  rates  of  duty 
on  any  article  should  be,  and  they  talked  to  hundreds  of  people. 

As  to  the  phraseology  of  the  woolen  schedule  and  the  rates  of  duty 
to  be  given  woolen  goods,  I  was  never  consulted  by  the  subcommittee 
and  never  communicated  with  except  in  writing.  My  recollection  is 
that  on  several  occasions  Mr.  Whitman  wrote  me  suggestions  regard- 
ing this  schedule.  They  were  transmitted  to  the  committee  with 
hundreds  of  similar  suggestions.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  wool  manu- 
facturers would  have  been  in  a  much  more  favorable  situation  if 
their  secretary  had  been  free  to  advocate  their  wishes. 

One  does  not  know  Senator  Aldrich  if  he  imagines  that  he  is  a 
man  whose  judgment  on  any  question  connected  with  tariff  rates  can 
be  influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  presence  or  the  person- 
ality of  any  person  employed  to  represent  a  particular  industry.  I 
have  never  known  a  man  who  was  less  susceptible  to  this  sort  of 
influence. 

The  fact  that  I  was  acting  as  clerk  to  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Finance  Committee  was  universally  known  in  Washington  at  the 
time,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  and  no  criticism  ever  reached  my 
ears.  It  was  a  frequent  occurrence  for  some  Member  of  Congress  to 
say  to  me  that  the  Finance  Committee  was  fortunate  in  having  been 
able  to  secure  my  services. 

All  the  correspondence  which  Mr.  Bennett  obtained  from  Mr. 
Whitman's  files,  by  order  of  the  court,  in  the  libel  suit  against  a  Lynn 
newspaper,  was  published  at  the  time  of  the  suiL  some  eight  years 
ago,  and  commented  upon  in  the  newspapers.  I  do  not  recall  an 
instance  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  it  revealed  anything  which  I 
have  any  reason  to  regret  or  to  explain. 

And  that  is  the  fact.  I  discharged  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the 
duties  of  clerk  of  the  Senate  subcommittee,  which  Senator  Aldrich 
urgently  asked  me  to  undertake.  I  kept  inviolate,  so  far  as  I  knew 
them  (which  was  very  little),  the  secrets  of  the  subcommittee.  I  had 
no  hand  whatever  in  the  drafting  of  a  single  phrase  or  rate  in  the 
tariff  bill  reported  by  that  committee  to  the  Senate.  I  did  a  lot  of 
hard  work,  out  I  dia  it  honorably,  as  a  duty  which  I  owed  to  the 
public,  and  for  which  I  expected  no  reward. 

Following  my  return  to  Boston,,  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill, 
the  officers  of  the  National  Wool  Manufacturers' Association  informed 
me  that,  in  recognition  of  the  arduous  and  responsible  work  which  I 
had  performed  for  the  committee  and  the  serious  injury  to  my  health, 
which  had  resulted  from  an  assignment  entirely  apart  from  my  duties 
fts  secretary  of  the  association,  they  believed  I  had  been  underpaid, 
and,  accordingly,  as  an  expression  of  their  personal  good  will  and 
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regard,  they  presented  me  with  the  sum  of  $5,000.     Shortly  after- 
wards my  salary  was  increased  from  $4,000  to  $6,000  per  annum. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  N.  D.  North. 


December  4,  190S. 
Hon.  S.  N.  D.  North, 

Director  of  tlie  Censvs^  City, 

My  Dear  Mr.  North:  Yours  of  the  3d  instant  received  last  night 
too  late  for  a  reply. 

The  committee  will  be  in  session  to-dav  from  9.30  a.  m.,  also  to- 
morrow  and  Monday  at  the  same  hour.  If  you  desire  to  come  before 
the  committee,  they  will  be  glad  to  see  you  either  to-day  or  Saturday ; 
on  Monday  our  time  is  limited.  As  to  your  suggestion  to  be  put 
under  oath,  the  committee  now  has  no  authority  to  swear  witnese^-. 
Your  letter  will  be  printed  with  the  hearings.  As  to  the  statement  in 
the  papers  that  intimations  were  given  yesterday  that  you  would  bo 
subpoenaed  as  a  witness,  I  have  heard  no  such  intimation  expressed 
by  any  member  of  the  committee.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  be- 
lieved you  would  always  be  ready  to  respond  without  a  subpoena 
whenever  the  committee  desired  to  call  upon  you. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Sereno  E.  Pavxe. 


Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Washington^  December  4, 1908. 

Dear  Mr.  Payne  :  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  note  in  reply  tf>  my 
letter. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  letter  is  to  appear  in  the  heiiring--. 
and  that  it  covers  the  whole  ground,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  wliy  I 
should  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  unless  for  the  purpose  of 
inforcing  the  statement  by  repeating  it  under  oath,  and  if  I  am  to 
appear  I  would  therefore  prefer  to  wait  until  the  committee  has 
obtained  authority  to  administer  oath.  However,  I  will  be  glad  to 
leave  the  whole  matter  to  your  decision. 

Very  sincerely,  S.  N.  D.  North. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives. 


WIinAM    WHITMAN,    BOSTON,    MASS.,    SUPPLIES    ADDITOKAL 

INFORMATION  RELATIVE  TO  WOOL  TOPS. 

WASTrTNGix)N,  D.  C,  December  <9,  1908. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Routpxl,  M.  C, 

Houtic  of  Iieprf^.sentatifHS^  Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  You  will  recall  asking  me  some  questions  about  tops  on 
Wednesday  last,  when  I  presented  a  statement  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Having  your  questions  in  mind,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  sending  you  a  little  book  entitled  "  Tops,  a  new  American 
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industry,"  which  was  published  by  the  Arlington  Mills  in  1898.  This 
book  contains  information  not  only  about  tops,  but  about  the  worsted 
industry,  which  I  think  may  interest  you.  The  reason  why  the 
words  "  A  new  American  industry  "  were  used  in  the  title  was  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  to  spinners  of  yarn  that  we  proposed  to 
make  tops  for  other  spinners'  use  than  our  own.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  making  of  tops  was  not  a  new  industry  in  itself,  but  the  making 
of  tops  to  supply  worsted  spinners  was  practically  the  beginning  of 
a  new  industry.  At  least  the  larger  part  of  the  worsted  spinners 
and  worsted  manufacturers  made,  and  do  now  make,  their  own  tops. 
There  has  always  been  a  prejudice  in  this  country  on  the  part  of 
manufacturers  against  buying  tops  and  in  favor  of  making  the  tops 
for  themselves.  Frequently,  however,  spinners  had  a  surplus  of 
tops,  though  not  making  them  for  general  market,  and  occasional 
sales  were  made  long  before  1896,  when  the  Arlington  Mills  started 
to  build  the  top  mill  referred  to.  This  was  in  a  period  of  great  de- 
pression, and  was  very  unfavorably  commented  upon  by  the  local 
public  at  the  time.  While  the  top  mill  is  an  important  adjunct  to 
our  general  worsted  enterprise,  it  has  had  to  encounter  much  oppo- 
sition. 

First.  The  prejudice  on  the  part  of  spinners  against  buying  tops 
has  not  been  wholly  overcome. 

Second.  It  has  taken  a  very  long  time  to  create  a  market. 

Third.  The  market  conditions  have  been  such  that  it  has  been  dif- 
ficult to  buy  wool  in  the  market,  put  it  into  top,  and  sell  it  at  a  satis- 
factory profit. 

Fourtn.  The  trend  of  the  business  is  toward  the  wool  dealer,  and  a 
very  large  part  of  our  machinery,  other  than  what  we  need  for  our 
own  work,  is  used  in  combing  wool  on  commission  for  wool  dealers  and 
other  manufacturers. 

It  looks  now  very  much  as  though  the  trade  would  develop  along 
the  latter  line,  thus  following  the  same  lines  as  in  England  and  in 
France.  Tops  would  then  become  a  branch  of  the  wool  business 
rather  than  of  the  wool-manufacturing  business.  To  illustrate:  A, 
who  is  a  wool  dealer,  buys  the  wool  all  over  the  world.  He  has  cer- 
tain customers  who  want  that  wool  in  the  form  of  tops.  He  will, 
therefore,  send  the  wool  to  be  combed  into  tops  for  him  to  sell  to  his 
customers. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  state  that  only  so  much  wool  can  be 
used  in  the  country,  and  so  far  as  revenue  is  concerned,  whatever 
might  be  lost  from  not  importing  tops  would  be  offset  by  importing 
wool. 

The  census  of  1905  reported  the  number  of  wool-combing  machines 
as  1,549.  The  Arlington  Mills  has  97,  so  while  they  consider  them- 
selves to  be  large  combers  yet  they  have  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole 
number  of  combing  machines  in  the  country.  The  Arlington  Mills 
is  consuming  now  about  two-thirds  of  its  product  of  tops.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  product  of  tops  is  made  for  other  parties,  in- 
cluding a  small  percentage  for  sale.  The  sales  of  tops  by  these  mills 
in  1897  amounted  to  less  than  6  per  cent  of  their  entire  business. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  the  little  book  will  give  you  more  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  than  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  from  any 
other  source,  and  I  believe  the  information  to  be  such  that  you  can 
rely  upon  it. 

ilespeetfully,  yours,  Wm.  Whitman. 
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BLANKETS. 

[Paragraph  867.] 

B.  FEANE  MEBANE,   SFBAT,  N.  C,  BLANKET  MAZER, 
THAT  MANY  WOOLEN  BLANKET  LOOMS  ABE  IDLE. 

Spray,  N.  C,  February  13^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  For  two  years  or  more  a  percentage  of  the  woolen 
blanket  looms  of  America  have  been  idle,  and  for  the  past  twelve 
months  a  large  percentage,  and  in  some  instances  well-equipped  mills^ 
have  been  practically  idle.  This  is  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturers  refuse  to  continue  to  produce  the  blankets  at  less  than 
the  cost  of  wool,  plus  the  actual  cost  of  manufacturing.  The  in- 
creased cost  of  wool  has  forced  the  blanket  situation  to  the  following 
condition ;  Where  the  jobbers  can  not  dispose  of  liberal  quantities  at 
present  prices,  the  popular  prices  with  the  retailer  have  been  de- 
stroyed. To  sum  up  the  situation:  The  jobbers  and  retailers  are 
liberally  stocked  with  goods  which  have  been  furnished  by  the  manu- 
facturers without  profit,  and  in  many  instances  at  a  loss,  and  in  the 
meantime  other  blankets  have  come  upon  the  market  at  popular  prices 
which  have  taken  the  place  of  woolen  blankets.  The  writer  is  a 
manufacturer  of  woolen  blankets  and  also  cotton  blankets,  and  to 
illustrate  the  comparison  of  the  consumption,  we  regard  20,()00  pairs 
of  woolen  blankets  a  very  handsome  order,  whereas  we  have  in  the 
last  twelve  months  shipped  to  one  concern  500,000  pairs  of  cotton 
blankets. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  give  instructions  that  a  pair  of  cotton 
blankets  be  forwarded  to  you  lor  your  inspection,  and  I  am  willing 
to  forfeit  $100  to  any  charitable  institution  if  shown  (these  cotton 
blankets)  to  any  housekeeper,  and  they  are  not  preferred  to  any 
woolen  blanket  they  can  purchase  in  America.  The  retail  selling 
price  is  less  than  $3,  as  contrasted  with  a  woolen  blanket  of  similar 
grade  for  $18  per  pair. 

Unfortunately  for  the  sheep,  the  sheep  man  has  forced  the  world 
to  look  for  a  substitute  and  it  has  found  it.  Nothing  can  save  the 
sheep  now  but  a  reasonable  price  for  wool  and  a  square  deal  in  pro- 
tecting the  product  of  the  wool. 

Yours,  very  truly,  B.  Frank  Mebans. 

TEXTILE  EARNrtfGS. 

ESTIMATE  BY  GEN.  W.  F.  DBAPEB  OF  PBOEITS  OF  WOOLEN  MANU- 
FAGTUBEBS,  SUBMITTED  BY  J.  B.  McPHEBSON. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  11  j  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Ghainnan  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  When  Mr.  William  Whitman  appeared  before  your 
committee  on  December  2,  to  present  the  case  oi  the  wool  manufac- 
turers of  the  country  in  the  pending  tariff  revision,  he  referred  to  an 
investigation  made  some  years  ago  by  Gen.  William  F.  Draper, 
which  shows  that  the  profits  of  Massachusetts  manufacturing  corpora- 
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tions  for  a  ten-year  period  averaged  only  about  4.86  per  cent  on  the 
par  value  of  the  stock. 

Understanding  that  Mr.  Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  acting  secretary  of 
the  association^promised  to  send  you  the  list  of  the  corporations 
quoted  by  Mr.  miitman,  I  take  nleasure  in  inclosing  for  your  exami- 
nation the  list  as  compiled  by  ueneral  Draper  and  published  in  the 
Social  Economist  for  September,  1802. 

Trusting  that  the  table  may  be  of  some  value  to  you  in  your  con- 
sideration of  this  intricate  question,  I  am, 
KespectfuUy,  yours, 

John  Bruce  McPherson, 
Secretary  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

GENERAL   DRAPER's   PAPER. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  net  profits  of  manufacturing  for  a 
given  time,  at  least  to  the  shareholders  in  manufacturing  companies, 
could  be  arrived  at  with  mathematical  accuracy.  If,  on  the  1st 
of  January  of  any  given  year,  a  man  bought  a  given  manufacturing 
stock  at  the  market  price,  and  held  it  for  ten  years,  received  all  the 
dividends,  stock  or  otherwise,  paid  all  the  assessments,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  ten  years  sold  it  at  the  market  price,  the  calculation  of 
the  percentage  made  on  the  capital  that  he  invested  would  not  be  a 
difficult  one.  By  adding  together  all  the  corporations  whose  sta- 
tistics are  attainable  for  an  equal  length  of  time,  it  would  seem  to 
me  to  give  a  fair  average  of  tne  profits  made  in  manufacturing  for 
that  length  of  time.  Improvements  or  depreciations  in  plant  are  ele- 
ments ^ich  enter  into  the  selling  price  or  the  various  stocks,  and  the 
selling  price  of  stocks  is  a  better  estimate  of  their  value  than  any 
mere  appraisal  of- the  property  upon  which  the  stocks  are  based. 

I  have  made  some  investigations  as  to  the  dividends  paid  by 
manufacturing  stocks  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for  the  past  ten 
years,  with  results  which  will  doubtless  surprise  many.  Mr.  Josepli 
G.  Martin,  of  Boston,  has  issued  annually  a  statement  of  fluctuations 
in  bank,  insurance,  railroad,  manufacturing,  and  other  stocks  and 
bonds,  together  with  the  dividends  paid  by  each.  In  his  manufac- 
turing lists  he  has  also  included  the  Fall  River  manufacturing  com- 
panies. From  those  lists  I  have  taken  every  Massachusetts  company 
mentioned  in  1882  for  which  figures  are  ^iven  for  ten  years.  The 
list  follows,  and  comprises  05  companies  m  various  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, including  the  cotton  and  woolen  manufacture,  bleacheries,  belt- 
ing, and  machinery.  Of  these  65  companies,  41  mentioned  immedi- 
ately below  have  maintained  the  same  capital  during  the  ten  years 
from  1882  to  1892 : 

Appleton.  Lancnster.  Slade. 

Boston.  LoweU.  .           Troy  Cotton  Mill, 

Boston  Duck.  Lymnn.  Thorn  dike. 

EKright.  Merrimack.  Crescent. 

Hamilton  Cotton.  Naniniceag.  Granite  MUIb. 

Lawrence.  Pacific.  Laurel  Lake. 

Lowell  Machine.  Tremout  and  Suffolk.  Merclinnts. 

Massachusetts.  Chace  MiHs.  Narrapmsett. 

Middlesex.  Fall  River  Manufactory.     Richard  Borden. 

Otis.  King  Philip.  Shove. 

Boott.  Mechanics.  Tccuniseh. 

Boston  Belting.  Meta comet  Union  Cotton. 

Cliioopee.  Pocnsset.  Weetanioe  Mills. 

Flint  Mill.  Robeson. 
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Anna  wan  Mills. 
Fall  River  Merino. 


Montaup. 
Quequechan. 


The  5  following  have  stopped  during  the  ten  years: 

Sandwich  Glass  Com- 
pany. 

The  7  following  have  had  their  capital  impaired  and  replaced 
during  the  ten  years: 

Atlantic  Mills.  Lowell  Bleacfaery.  DaTol  Mills. 

Everett  Mills.  Wasblngtou  Mills.  Sagaoiore  Mills. 

Hamilton  Woolen  Mills. 

The  12  named  below  have  increased  their  capital  during  the  ten 
years: 

Barnaby  Manufacturing 

Coniimny. 
Fall  River  Bleachery. 
Stafford  Mills. 
Barnard  Manufacturing 

Company. 


Arlington  Mills. 

Border  City  Manufac- 
turing Company. 

Wampauoag  Mills. 

American  Linen  Com- 
pany. 


Osbom  Mills. 
Connnlcut  M111& 
Glubi'  Yarn  Mills. 
Crystal  Spring  Bleach 
and  Dye  Company. 


In  making  my  calculations  I  have  divided  the  companies  into  two 
groups:  First,  the  41  that  have  gone  through  the  ten  years  with  un- 
changfed  capital;  and,  second,  the  24  that  have  been  unfortunate  or 
put  in  additional  capital  during  the  same  time.  I  have  also  made 
a  calculation,  by  combining  these  two  sets  of  figures,  to  show  what 
amount  of  interest  on  investment  a  man  would  have  made  who  had 
bought  the  stock  of  all  those  companies  on  the  1st  of  January,  18S-2, 
and  sold  them  on  the  1st  of  Januarv,  1802,  meantime  paying  in  all 
the  money  that  was  paid  in,  and  receiving  all  the  dividends  that  were 
declared.  The  results  for  the  41  companies  with  unchanged  capital 
appear  on  the  following  page: 

I  find  the  total  dividends.  $24,420,913  for  ten  years  (which  would 
be  an  average  dividend  of  $2,442,091.30  per  year),  to  be  6.58  per  cent 
per  annum  of  the  par  value  of  the  stocks  of  the  above  companies.  I 
also  find  the  above  annual  dividend  to  be  4.88  per  cent  of  the  average 
selling  price  for  1882  and  1892,  which  is  $49,993,616.  I  also  find 
that,  taking  the  price  at  which  the  stocks  could  be  bought  Januar}' 
1,  1882,  which  was  $55,496,350,  and  the  price  at  which  the  stocks 
could  be  sold  Januarv  1,  1892,  which  was  $44,490,883,  there  is  a  lo<? 
in  the  selling  value  during  the  ten  years  of -$11,005,467.  Deducting 
this  from  the  total  amount  of  dividends,  $24,420,913,  we  have  left 
$13,415,446,  as  the  net  income  for  the  ten  years  from  1882  to  1892, 
which  would  figure  2.68  per  cent  as  the  net  income  per  year. 

LiMt  of  vomiKitiics  irhnsr  raitital  Jjoa  not  changed  during  the  ten  ycarft  from 

1SS2  to  1802, 


Par  value. 


Applpton Ji-OO.OOO 

Boott - - i.LW.ono 

Boston - 8()0.()00 

Boston  Ucltipf; 7C>^).nno 

Boston  Duck 8.V).(wk) 

Chicnpce 1.0(xi.(X¥) 

DwlRht - - - l,'JfX\()(K) 

Flint  Mill - r.Ni.^vv) 

nainiltfin  Cotton.- I.H'O.ikk) 

T.nnc;i«t«T _ l,'_>fK).0(M) 

Lawroiioe _ l,.VKi,(X)0 


Market 

value  Jan. 

1.  1882. 


$717,000 

2.680,000 
1,000.000 
1,22."), 000 
52.'i,000 
1.900,000 
1,920,000 

4or..floo 

2,1%, 000 
2.700.000 
2,700.000 


MarkM 

value  Jan. 

1.  1892. 


I 


1345.000 

1,620.000 

84^.000 

l,422,7iT0 

.562,. 'iOO 

900.000 

1,800.000 

OTio.ono 

1.80O.OOO 

i.8fi6.ono 

2,2;>0,O'J0 


Ten  years' 
divMeods. 


$i3S.nno 
924. q« 

74r..  «•' 

l,Wv  ««^ 
lisSJ.'JW 
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List  of  companies  whose  capital  has  not  changed  during  the  ten  years  from 

1882  to  1802-— C.onthiued. 


Par  value. 


Iiowell 

Lowell  Machine 

Lyman-.;. 

Massaclitisotta 

Mcriimack — 

/Middlesex 

NaumkeaiT 

Otis 

>  Pacific 

Trcmont  A  SufTolk 

Thorndilre 

Chacc  Mills 

Crescent  Milla 

Fall  River  Manufactory.. 

Granite  Mills 

King  Philip 

Laurel  Lake 

Mechanics 

Merchants 

Meta  comet 

Narragansett 

Pocasset - 

Richard  Borden _ 

RobeaoD -^. 

Shove 

Blade 

Tecumsch- 

Troy  Cot t  Ml  Mill  _ 

Union  CottQ:i 

Weetamoc 

TotaL 


$2,000,000 

900.000 

1,470,000 

1,800,000 

2,500,000 

750,000 

1.500,000 

800,000 

2,500,000 

1,200.000 

450,000 

600,000 

500,000 

180.000 

400,000 

1,000,000 

400,000 

750.000 

800,000 

288.000 

400.000 

800.000 

800,000 

260.000 

650.000 

650.000 

500,000 

300,000 

750.000 

550.000 


Market 

value  Jan. 

1.  1882. 


12,101,776 

2,277,000 

1,719,900 

2,620.000 

4,600.000 

1,875,000 

1,890,000 

l,O4O,(J0O 

4,750,000 

2,108.000 

495.000 

535.000 

400,000 

315.000 

1,310.800 

1,200.000 

376,000 

862.. 500 

1,000.000 

2i^'.(K)0 

400.000 

4«0.000 

680,000 

234,000 

677,500 

49.-..  000 

ecn.ooo 

640.000 

1,37-1.375 

467,500 


Market 

value  Jan. 

1,  1892. 

Ten  years* 
dividends. 

$1,833,338 

1808.023 

1,805.000 

810,000 

970.200 

658.600 

1,890.000 

1,026;000 

2.625,000 

1,600,000 

976.000 

766,000 

1,690.000 

802,600 

1,480.000 

800.000 

4,187.:i00 

2,125.000 

1,464,000 

738,000 

640,000 

842,000 

600,000 

286,000 

175,000 

167,600 

216.000 

69,400 

960,000 

612,000 

1,150.000 

490,000 

448.000 

216,000 

687,500 

897,600 

960.000 

480,000 

201,600 

44,040 

388,000 

230.000 

1,068.000 

264,000 

780,000 

368,000 

221,000 

105,. 300 

632,500 

294,2.-|0 

830,000 

178,  7:K) 

612.500 

322.500 

saj.ooo 

300, 00-3 

1,575,000 

l,3r,7,500 

247.500 

178,750 

37,078,000 


65,406,350  \    44,490,883  1    24,420.913 


We  will  next  consider  the  figures  of  the  24  companies  above  named 
whose  capital  was  changed  or  whose  enterprises  were  stopped  during 
the  ten  years: 

Their  total  par  value  January  1,  1H.<^2,  was $11,800,000 

Their  total  par  value  January  1,  1.S92,  was 14,875,000 

Or  an  average  par  value  for  the  time  of 13,  337,  500 

The  amount  of  dividends  paid  on  these  stocks  for  ten  years  was—      6,  718,  250 

The  amount  paid  in  was 6,135,000 

I^eaving  an  excess  of  dividends  over  capital  paid  in  of 584,  250 

for  the  ten  years,  or  $58,425  per  annum,  or  less  than  half  of  1  per 
cent  on  the  capital  stock,  and  still  less  than  that  on  the  average  sell- 
ing price.  Ascertaining  the  loss  or  difference  between  the  selling 
price  of  these  companies  January  1,  1882,  $14,828,375,  and  the  selling 
price  January  1,  1892,  $14,111,000,  we  find  it  to  be  $717,375.  Deduct 
from  that  the  margin  of  dividends  above  payments,  $584,250,  and  it 
will  appear  that  these  24  companies  lost  $133,125,  besides  interest  on 
their  capital  for  ten  years. 
Now,  combining  the  two  sets  of  figures,  we  find : 

That  the  65  companies  had  an  average  capital  for  the  ten  years  of_  $50, 415,  500 

That  the  selling  price  of  the  stocks  January  1,  1S82,  was 70,  324,  725 

That  the  selling  price  January  1,  1802,  was 58,  601,  883 

That  the  total  dividends  paid  amounted  to 31,140,163 

That  the  amount  of  cash  paid  in  was 6,135,000 

Deducting  the  cash  paid  in  from  the  dividends  leaves  $25,005,163 
net  cash  received  by  stockholders,  or  an  average  of  $2,500,516  per 
annum.  This  is  equal  to  4.80  per  cent  on  the  caj^ital  stock.  The 
average  selling  price  ascertained  as  before  was  $64,463,304.     On  this 
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sum  the  average  dividend  was  3.87  per  cent.  The  loss  in  value  of  aU 
the  stock  for  the  ten  years  was  $11,722,842.  Deducting  this  from  the 
dividend  leaves  $13,282,321,  or  2.06  per  cent  on  the  average  value  of 
the  capital  invested. 

The  change  in  value  of  the  manufacturing  stocks  may,  of  couree, 
be  said  to  depend  in  part  upon  the  years  selected.  If  the  selection 
of  one  year  was  during  a  pai  ticularly  prosperous  time,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  other  year  was  daring  a  panic,  differences  would  appear 
which  would  not  be  normal.  So  lar  as  general  business  is  concerned, 
however,  the  year  1892  is  reckoned  as  good  as  the  year  1882,  and  the 
comparison  of  those  two  years  would  in  that  view  seem  to  be  a  fair 
one.  Such  of  these  stocks  as  appear  in  Martin's  Report  for  1881 
average  even  higher  than  they  did  in  1882,  and  in  1880  somewhat 
lower,  but  not  nearly  as  low  as  in  later  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  a  continuous  and  large  decrease  of  value  in  these  stocks. 
amounting  to  substantially  20  per  cent,  between  1882  and  1886,  and 
a  moderate  increase,  amounting  to  about  5  per  cent,  on  the  remaining 
value  since  that  time. 

It  is  evident  from  these  figures  of  selling  price  at  different  periods 
that  these  corporations,  as  a  whole,  have  been  paying  out  in  dividends 
more  money  than  they  have  earned  during  the  past  ten  years,  proper 
depreciation  being  taken  into  account.    As  the  average  dividend 

()aid,  saying  nothing  about  loss  of  selling  value,  was  3.87  per  cent,  it 
ooks  as  though  either  these  great  corporations  have  been  particularly 
unfortunate  during  the  last  ten  years,  or  that  the  laborer  has  had 
more,  rather  than  less,  than  his  share  of  production,  so  far  as  these 
industries  are  concerned. 

I  have  taken  the  average  of  industries,  successful  and  otherwise, 
because  with  material  at  standard  prices  and  labor  at  standard  rates 
the  average  results  should  be  considered  rather  than  those  exception- 
ally favorable  or  unfavorable.  If  one  concern  succeeds  better  than 
another  in  the  same  business,  that  difference  is  due  to  and  earned  by 
the  management  of  that  concern.  If  in  the  same  town,  in  the  same 
business,  one  company  makes  continuously  10  per  cent,  and  another 
firm  5,  the  extra  5  per  cent  is  due  to  some  qualities  in  the  direction, 
and  not  due  to  the  laborers,  who  are  continually  changed  while  the 
same  results  continue. 

The  fact  is  that  labor  in  America,  by  its  increasing  intelligence  and 
organization,  has  to-day,  however  it  may  have  been  in  the  past,  se- 
cured its  full  share  of  production,  if  not  more  than  its  share 


STATEMENT    FROM    THE    NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    WOOL 
MANUFACTURERS,   WILLIAM   WHITMAN,   CHAIRMAN,   KELA- 
TIVE  TO  TEXTILE  EARNINGS. 

« 

083  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Boston  J  Mdss.f  February  9,  1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washin^on,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  an  assertion  as  old  as  the  protective  policy  itself 
that  the  tariff  on  wool  and  woolens  enables  the  manufacturers  to  heap 
up  inordinate  profits  from  their  industry,  and  that  their  business  is 
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and  always  has  been  one  of  the  most  lucrative  in  the  world.  In  our 
address  of  December  2,  1908,  before  your  committee,^  we  took  the 
ground  that  the  wool  manufacture  as  a  rule  had  yielded  only  a 
moderate  rate  of  profit,  that  it  had  not  proved  especially  attractive  to 
investors,  that  stocks  of  corporations  engaged  in  the  industry  were  not 
eagerly  sought  and  were  rather  difficult  to  dispose  of,  that  dividends 
were  relatively  small,  and  that  exceptional  cases^  of  large  gains  had 
been  due  to  accretions  of  capital  during  a  long  series  of  years  remain- 
ing uncapitalized — ^that  is,  to  undercapitalization  or  to  extraordinary 
skill  and  good  fortune  in  management.  We  cited  the  fact,  brought 
out  upon  a  careful  inquiry  by  Gen.  William  F.  Draper,  that  65  repre- 
sentative Massachusetts  manufacturing  corporations,  many  of  them 
textile  concerns,  had  made  in  a  deca^  an  actual  profit  on  the  par 
value  of  their  stock  of  a  Uttle  less  than  5  per  cent. 

We  submit  herewith  an  elaborate  analysis  prepared  by  Mr.  Frank 
A.  Buggies,  statistician,  showing  the  average  annual  net  earnings  of 
a  large  number  of  New  England  textile  corporations,  most  of  them 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  but  seven  of  them  engaged 
either  wholly  or  partly  in  the  manufacture  of  wool.  This  analysis 
covers  a  twenty-year  period,  and  we  believe  that  it  is  in  many  ways 
the  fullest  statement  of  the  kind  that  has  thus  far  been  prepared.  It 
will  be  observed  that  38  cotton  manufacturing  companies  included 
in  this  analysis  show  an  average  net  return  of  6.38  per  cent  on  their 
average  capital  stock,  and  that  seven  companies  engaged  in  wool  or 
wool  and  cotton  manufacturing  show  an  average  net  return  of  7.08 

Eer  cent  on  their  average  capital  stock.  Considering  the  peculiar 
azards  of  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  because  of  the  capricious 
changes  of  fashion,  requiring  frequent  alterations  in  machinery  as 
well  as  in  the  products  of  the  mills,  we  think  it  must  be  agreed  that 
these  are  no  more  than  reasonable  rates  of  profit,  no  more  than  fair 
compensation  to  the  manufacturers  for  tne  risks  they  run,  and, 
indeed,  no  greater  profits  than  are  derived  from  other  manufacturing 
industries  or  from  important  business  undertakings  in  other  sections 
of  the  country. 

Boston,  Mass.,  December  19 ^  1908, 
Mr.  William  Whitman, 

President,  National  Association  of  Woolen  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sib:  Herewith  I  hand  you  condensed  and  detailed  Btatistics  covering  the 
financial  operations  and  stock  market  fluctuations  for  the  past  twenty  years  of  44 
companies  and  for  the  past  ten  vears  of  1  companv,  the  list  comprising  38  engaged 
in  cotton,  3  engaged  in  wool,  ana  4  engaged  in  woof  and  cotton  together. 

This  list  of  companies  includes  aU  of  those  whose  stocks  have  been  bought  and 
sold  witii  reasonable  frequency  in  the  Boston  market  over  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

Accompanying  this  letter  are  three  compilations  marked  '^A,''  "B,"  and  '^G," 
and  45  separate  sheets  covering  in  detail  the  record  of  each  company  by  single  years, 
giving  capitalization,  par  value  of  stock,  dividends  paid  and  record  of  public  sales, 
of  stock  for  each  year,  the  hieh  and  low  quotations  being  taken. 

Common  stock  which  has  been  issued  as  a  bonus  with  preferred  stock  is  omitted 
from  these  compilations. 

Schedule  A  covers  the  operations  of  all  the  companies  for  the  period  from  Januarv 
1,  1889,  to  December  10,  1908,  and  nves  the  average  capitalization  for  the  period, 
the  average  annual  net  return  after  deducting  losses  in  capital  from  dividends  paid, 
and  the  percentage  of  net  return  on  the  average  capital  stock. 

From  Schedule  A  we  derive  the  following  results: 

Forty-five  companies,  with  an  average  capitalization  of  $77,156,615,  have  shown  an 
average  net  return  for  twenty  years  of  $5,148,775  per  annum,  or  6.67  per  cent  on  the 
average  capital  stock. 
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Five  of  these  companiee,  3  engaged  in  cotton,  1  in  wool,  and  1  in  wool  and  cotton 
together,  with  an  average  capitalization  of  131,662,100,  have  shown  an  average  net 
return  for  the  twenty  years  oi  $2,896,742  per  annum,  or  9.10  per  cent  on  the  avenge 
capital  stock. 

Excluding  these  5  companies,  the  remaining  40  companies,  with  an  average  capital- 
ization of  $45,494,515,  have  shown  an  average  net  return  for  the  twenty  yeazs  of 
$2^52,033  per  annum,  or  4.95  per  cent  on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Thirty-eight  cotton  companies,  with  an  average  capitalization  of  $45,209,247,  have 
shown  an  average  net  return  for  twenty  yearn  of  $2,886,353  per  annum,  or  6.38  per  c^t 
on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Seven  companies,  all  engaged  in  wool  or  wool  and  cotton  together,  with  an  avenge 
capitalization  of  $31,947,308,  have  shown  an  average  net  return  for  twenty  years  oi 
$2,262,422  per  annum,  or  7.08  per  cent  on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Schedule  B  supplements  Schedule  A  hy  giving  the  operations  of  all  the  companies 
in  two  decades  separately,  the  first  from  1889  to  1898  ana  the  second  from  1899  to  date. 

From  Schedule  B  we  derive  the  following  results: 

Forty-four  companies,  with  an  average  capitalization  of  $53,022,875,  during  the 
decade  1889-1898  showed  an  average  net  return  of  $3,243,573  per  annum,  or  6.12 
per  cent  on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Thirty-eight  companies  engaged  in  cotton,  with  an  average  capitalization  of 
$44,548,000,  during  the  decade  1889-1898,  showed  an  average  net  return  of  $2,613,330 
per  annum,  or  5.87  per  cent  on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Six  companies,  ail  engaged  in  wool  or  wool  and  cotton  together,  with  an  avenge 
capitalization  of  $8,474,875  during  the  decade  1889-1898,  showed  an  average  net  return 
of  $630,243  per  annum,  or  7.44  per  cent  on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Forty-five  companies  with  an  average  capitalization  of  $78,883,830  during  the  decade 
1899-1908  have  shown  an  average  net  return  of  $5,341,485  per  annum,  or  6.77  per  cent 
on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Thirty-eignt  companies  engaged  in  cotton,  with  an  average  capitalization  of 
$45,810,630  during  the  decade  1899-1908,  have  shown  an  average  net  return  of 
$3,068,435  per  annum,  or  6.70  per  cent  on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Seven  companies,  all  engaged  in  wool  or  wool  and  cotton  together,  with  an  average 
capitalization  of  $33,073,200  during  the  decade  1899-1908,  have  shown  an  average  net 
return  of  $2,273,050  per  annum,  or  6.87  per  cent  on  the  average  capital  stock. 

Schedule  C  shows  the  market  Belling  value  of  the  stocks  of  all  the  companies  on 
January  1, 1889,  Jul^  1}  1899,  and  December  10, 1908,  based  on  quotations  recorded  at 
public  auction  sale  in  Boston,  the  offerings  in  practicallv  every  case  consisting  of  a 
lew  shares.  The  schedule  also  includes  additional  capital  invested  during  the  period 
and  the  total  dividends  paid. 

From  Schedule  C  we  aerive  the  following  results: 

The  market  value  of  the  stocks  of  44  companies  on  January  1, 1889,  was  $62,798,850, 
and  on  July  1,  1899,  it  was  $61,389,950,  showing  a  depreciation  of  $1,408,900.  There 
was  invested  in  these  companies  during  that  period  $2,270,000  of  additional  capital, 
80  that  the  total  depreciation  for  the  ten  years  was  $3,678,900. 

The  market  value  of  tlie  stocks  of  42  companies  on  July  1, 1899,  was  $67,775,450,  and 
on  December  10,  1908,  it  was  $117,683,200,  showing  an  appreciation  of  $49,907,750. 
There  was  invested  in  these  companies  during  that  perioa  $35,9^,000  of  additional 
capital,  so  that  the  net  appreciation  was  $13,967,750. 

Excluding  from  this  last  compilation  the  stocks  of  4  companies,  2  engaged  in  wool 
and  cotton  together  and  2  engaged  in  cotton,  the  market  value  of  the  stock  of  the 
remaining  38  companies  on  July  1,  1899,  was  $46,996,650,  and  on  December  10,  190S, 
it  was  $76,625,000,  showing  an  appreciation  of  $29,628,350.  There  was  inve^ed  in 
these  companies  during  that  period  $29,820,000  of  additional  capital,  so  that  the 
comparison  actually  shows  a  depreciation  for  the  period  of  $191,650. 

The  market  value  of  the  stocks  of  42  companies  on  January  1, 1889,  was  $58,306,350, 
and  on  December  10,  1908,  it  was  $84,433,200,  showing  an  appreciation  of  $26,126,850. 
There  was  invested  in  these  companies  during  that  perioa  $13,210,000  of  additional 
capital,  so  that  the  net  appreciation  has  been  $12,916,850,  an  average  of  $645,840  per 
annum,  or  about  H  per  cent  per  annum  appreciation  on  the  selling  price  January  1, 
1889. 

Excluding  from  this  last  compilation  the  stocks  of  5  companies,  3  engaged  in  cotton 
and  2  in  wool  and  cotton  together,  the  remaining  37  companiee  had  a  market 
valuation  of  $41,392,850  on  January  1,  1889,  and  of  $43,375,000  on  December  10, 1906, 
showing  an  appreciation  for  the  period  of  $1,982,150.  There  was  invested  in  these 
companies  during  that  period  $6,190,000  of  additional  capital,  so  that  there  has  been 
a  net  depreciation  in  the  market  value  of  these  37  companies  during  the  past  twenty 
years  of  $4,207,850. 

Respectfully  submitted*  Fra^nk  A.  Ruoolbs, 

StatUtiaan. 
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8AI.E8  OF   WOOLEN  MnxS   BT  AUCTION. 

In  the  statement  above  it  will  doubtless  be  observed  that  the  cot- 
ton manufacturing  coiporationa  whose  careers  are  followed  through 
the  twenty-year  period  far  outnumber  the  wool  manufacturing  cor- 
porations. This  IS  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  there  are  more  cotton 
than  w^oolen  mills  in  existence,  partly  to  the  fact  that  originally  the 
woolen  "I ilia  were  most  of  them  owned  by  individuals,  but  that  with 
the  development  of  the  industry  the  mills  are  now  necessarily  coming 
to  be  owned  and  controlled  by  corporations,  and  partly  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  woolen  mills  of  New  England  have  had  a  harder  struggle 
to  live  and  have  experienced  many  more  vicissitudes  than  have  the 
cotton  manufacturing  companies.  If  profits  were  inordinately  large 
in  wool  manuiactunng,  the  ownership  and  management  oi  these 
establishments  would  not  change  so  rapidly  as  they  nave  been  chang- 
ing. It  ia  a  usual  practice  in  New  England  when  for  one  reason  or 
another  mills  can  no  longer  be  run  advantageously  to  have  them  sold 
at  public  auction  to  new,  more  confident,  and  pernaps  more  resource- 
ful owners  and  managers.    That  these  transactions  are  frequent  ia 
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indicated  in  the  following  letter  from  a  well-known  firm  of  auctioneers 
who  have  made  a  specialty  of  this  kind  of  business: 

J.  E.  COKANT  &  Co.,  AucnOKBEKS, 

LoiveU,  Ma»9.y  January  18,  1909. 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufactubebs,  Boston. 

Mt  Dear  Sir:  Your  communication,  dated  January  9, 1909,  reached  this  office  in 
our  absence;  ia  this  moment  before  us.    In  reply: 

Why,  certainly,  Mr.  Whitman,  we  are  very  readv  to  furnish  you  the  information  you 
seek  at  tiiis  or  any  future  time  for  the  use  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers. 

We  sold  on  August  22, 1901,  the  plant  of  the  Prospect  Worsted  Mills  (capacity  8,000 
pounds  of  2-ply  40^6  worsted  yam  per  week)  at  South  Lawrence,  Mass.,  to  the  American 
Woolen  Company,  who  are  now  operating  it;  on  August  22, 1901,  the  plant  of  the  Globe 
Worsted  Mills  (capacity  5,000  pounds  of  2-ply  32'8  or  36'8  worsted  yam  per  week)  at 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  to  the  American  Woolen  Company,  who  are  now  operating  it;  on 
December  19,  1901,  the  plant  of  the  Merrimack  Woolen  Afills  Company  (20  sets  of 
48-inch  cards)  at  Ix)well  (Dracut),  Mass.,  to  Messrs.  D.  W.  Famsworth,  New  York 
City,  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Portland,  Me.,  and  Edwin  6.  Morrison,  Tilton,  N.  H.,  who 
are  now  operating  it  and  selling  through  Deering,  Milliken  &  Co.;  on  November  17, 
1903,  the  plant  of  Simson  &  Kirkaldy  Company  (dveing,  weaving,  and  finishing,  45 
broad  looms)  at  Woonsocket.  R.  1.,  to  James  D.  Colt  (Scotia  Worsted  Mills),  who  are 
now  operating  it;  on  Novemoer  29,  1904,  the  plant  of  the  New  Britain  Knitting  Com- 
pany (knitting  mill,  14  sets  40  and  48  inch  woolen  cards)at  New  Britain,  Conn.,  in  lots 
to  suit  purchasers;  on  April  25^  1905,  the  plant  of  the  Hecla  Mills  (12  sets  40-48  in<^ 
cards)  at  Uxbridge  (Hecla),  Mass.,  to  the  American  Woolen  Company,  who  are  now 
operating  it;  on  April  25.  1905,  the  plant  of  the  Calumet  Mill  (8  sets  40-48  inch  cards) 
at  Uxbnd^e,  Mass.,  to  Arthur  Wheelock  (Stanley  Woolen  Company),  who  are  now 
operating  it;  on  November  13,  1906,  the  plant  of  the  Farwell  Worsted  Mills  (7  sets 
48-inch  cards — 142  broad  looms)  at  Uentral  Falls,  R.  I.,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers;  on 
April  18,  1907,  the  plant  of  the  Greenwood  <&  Payton  Hosierv  Company  (1  set  48>inch 
woolen  cards)  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  to  George  F.  Parsons,  who  nas  never  operated  it;  on 
July  9,  1908,  the  plant  of  the  F.  Scott  <&  Son  Woolen  Mill  (5  sets  48-mch  cards)  at 
Saugus,  Mass.,  in  lots  to  suit  purchasers;  on  January  12, 1909.  the  plant  of  the  Blackin- 
ton  Manufacturing  Company  (14  sets  40  and  48-inch  cards)  at  Blackinton,  Mass.,  Uj 
Arthur  G.  Meyer,  66  Leonard  street.  New  York  City,  who  continues  the  operation 
under  old  name. 

Now,  Mr.  Whitman,  this  represents  the  woolen  mills  only  sold  by  us  since  1900.     In 
the  same  time,  however,  we  have  sold  many  more  than  a  hundred  other  plants,  cover- 
ing the  breadth  of  textile  and  industrial  manufacturing,  any  information  about  which, 
if  useful  to  you,  we  should  be  very  pleased  to  send.    With  kind  regards,  we  are,  air. 
Most  respectfully,  yours, 

J.  E.  CONAKT  Jk  Co. 

EARNINGS   ON   SALES. 

The  statistical  analysis  of  earnings  already  given  shows  the^e 
profits  as  based  upon  the  capital  stocK  of  the  corporations.  There  is 
another  and  perhaps  a  better  way  of  measuring  the  profits  of  an  in- 
dustry— the  net  earnings  on  the  total  sales.  We  submit  three  state- 
ments from  pubUc  accountants  who  have  examined  the  books  of  three 
large  wool  manufacturing  corporations,  one  of  which  has  made  in 
recent  years  an  average  of  5.2  per  cent  upon  its  sales,  the  second  2.03 
per  cent,  and  the  third  2.06  per  cent.  Here  again  there  is  proof  from 
the  records  of  actual  business  that  the  wool  manufacture  under 
present  tariff  and  other  conditions  is  by  no  means  an  inordinately 
profitable  industry,  and  that,  as  we  have  already  urged  before  your 
committee,  any  reduction  in  its  rate  of  profit  would  make  it  impossible 
for  the  industry  to  maintain  the  present  rate  of  wages  and  to  return 
dividends  that  would  insure  either  the  infusion  of  new  capital  or  the 
retention  of  capital  now  employed. 
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ROBBRT  J.  DT8ABT,  PuBLIO  AoCOUNTANT,     - 

Boston^  January  11^  1909, 
Mr.  WiLUAM  WHmf AN, 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass, 

Dbar  Sir:  I  have  examined  the  books  of  a  corporation  in  New  England  engaged 
chiejQv  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  dreas  fabrics  and  other  worsted  goods,  and 
find  that  during  the  period  covering  ten  years  ending  November  30, 1908,  me  average 
yearly  sales  amounted  to  $8,875,105.64,  on  which  amount  the  average  yearly  net 
eaminfjB,  after  deducting  interest  on  the  capital  employed  and  proper  allowance  for 
depreciation  on  plant,  amounted  to  $461,550.31,  or,  in  other  words,  5.2  per  cent  of 
the  sales. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

Robert  J.  Dysart, 
Fellow  American  Association  Puhlic  Accountants, 

Fellow  Incorporated  PubUe  Accountants  Massachusetts, 


Georob  R.  Lawton,  Oerttfteo  Pubuc  Accountant, 

FaU  River,  Mass.,  January  tS,  1909, 
William  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

683  Atlantic  avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dbar  Sir:  I  have  examined  the  books  of  a  corporation  in  New  England  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  and  woolen  eoods,  and  find  that  during  the  period 
covering  eight  and  three-quarters  years  enoing  December  31,  1907,  the  aggregate 
sales  amounted  to  $346,966,141.63,  of  which  amount  the  net  earnings,  after  deducting 
interest  on  preferred  capital  and  surplus  employed,  a  5  per  cent  allowance  for  depre- 
ciation on  plants,  amount  to  $7,067|622.52|  or,  in  other  words,  2.03  per  cent  of  the  sales. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Geo.  R.  Lawton, 
Certified  Public  Accountant, 


February  1, 1909. 
Mr.  WnxiAM  WmrMAN, 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass, 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  examined  the  books  of  a  corporation  in  New  England  engaged 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  warp  coat  lining,  worsted  dress  fabrics  and  otner 
worsted  goods,  and  find  that  during  the  period  covenng  nine  years  and  eleven  months 
ending  November  30, 1908,  the  average  yearly  sales  amounted  to  $1,564,426.35,  on 
which  amount  the  average  yearly  net  earnings,  after  deducting  interest  on  the  capital 
employed,  amounted  to  ^2,197.54,  or,  in  other  words,  2.06  per  cent  of  the  sales. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

W.  H.  Stumpfel, 
Public  Accountant, 


WAGES   AND   COST   OP  OPERATION. 

A  very  important  statement  as  to  the  difference  in  wages  and 
cost  of  operation  has  been  received  from  Mr.  JuUus  Forstmann,  of 
the  Forstmann  &  Huffmann  Companjr,  Passaic,  N.  J.  Mr.  Forst- 
mann has  had  valuable  practical  experience  as  a  wool  manufacturer 
in  both  Germany  and  the  United  Stages  and  is,  therefore,  qualified 
to  speak  with  unusual  authority.  He  was  a  member  of  the  recent 
German  tariff  commission.  Mr.  Forstmann  states  that  he  is  paying 
S2.25  here  in  this  coimtrv  for  the  same  work  for  whicji^  a  Gferman 
mill  hand  receives  $1,  ana  that  the  cost  of  erecting  and  installing  a 
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mill  in  the  United  States  is  50  per  cent  higher  than  in  Europe.    His 
letter,  is  as  follows: 

FOBSTMANN  &  HUFrXANK  Co., 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  January  8, 1909. 
Mr.  Wm.  Whitman, 

PresiderU  NaHondl  AssocioHon  of  Wool  Mantfacturen, 

68S  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Deab  Sir:  Gonfirming  my  telegram  of  the  sixth  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  fifth 
instant  I  have  to-dav  forwarded  to  your  address  by  Adams  Express  a  package  contain- 
ing samples  of  wool  and  woolen  cloths  which,  taken  together  with  the  memoranda 
herewith  inclosed,  will,  I  believe,  serve  to  answer  your  Question  as  to  the  proportionate 
quantities  of  scoured  and  unscoured  wool  that  is  required  to  produce  a  certain  quantity 
of  cloth. 

As  to  the  difference  in  the  scale  of  wages,  T  have  carefully  compared  the  list  of  wages 
paid  to  our  workmen  in  Germany  and  find  that  for  the  same  work  done  here  in  Paamic 
we  have  to  pav  125  to  150  per  cent  higher.  In  other  words,  for  the  same  work  for  which 
a  German  mill  hand  receives  $1  we  have  to  nay  here  12.25  to  12.50. 

Furthermore,  the  mill  people  of  Europe  nave  for  the  most  part  inherited  and  ac- 
auired  a  certain  proficiency  in  their  respective  line  of  work,  having  been  employed 
tnrough  several  generations  in  the  same  capacities,  whereas  the  American  manu- 
facturer has  no  such  advantages  and  is  obliged  to  educate  almost  all  of  his  working 
people. 

The  cost  of  erecting  and  installing  a  mill  in  the  United  States  is  50  percent  higher 
than  the  same  can  be  done  for  in  Europe. 

The  money  rates  are  generally  much  lower  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States, 
which  is  also  an  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  production  to  the  advantage  of  the 
European  manufacturer. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  conviction  that,  were  it  not  for  the  c;reat  distance 
of  European  manufacturers  from  tnis  market  and  the  loss  of  time  involved  in  trans- 
portation— which  prevents  a  quick  delivery  of  merchandise — the  present  tariff  would 
prove  insufficient  for  the  protection  of  the  woolen  industry;  and  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  this  disadvantage  to  the  importer  is  being  gradually  reduced  by  the 
increased  efficiency  of  means  of  transportation. 

One  very  important  reason  why  the  American  woolen  manufacturer  requires  pro- 
tection is  the  fact  that  he  depends  entirely  upon  the  home  market,  whereas  to  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturer  tJie  whole  world  is  open,  and  in  the  event  of  business  depression  in 
one  market  he  can  send  his  wares  to  any  other,  while  the  American  has  no  alternative 
but  to  reduce  production  or  perhaps  close  down  his  mill  entirely. 

In  proportion  to  the  general  expenses  of  living  the  cost  of  woolen  clothing  worn  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  is  lower  than  in  Europe.  Mv  explanation 
of  this  is  that  the  American  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
cloth  by  producing  in  large  quantities,  ^nd  the  same  methods  are  followed  in  the  manu- 
foicture  ot  ready-made  garments  which  has  reached  a  position  far  ahead  of  the  same  kind 
of  business  in  Europe. 

Hoping  this  information  will  be  of  assistance  to  you,  I  remain,  with  kind  regaids. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

JULHTS  FORSTMANK. 
A   COMPARISON   OF   PHILADELPHIA  AND  BRADFOBD. 

Another  important  statement  based  upon  data  procured  from  both 
sides  of  the  ocean  is  that  of  Mr.  Walter  Erben,  president  of  the  Erben- 
Harding  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Erben  states  that  the  wages 
paid  in  making  worsted  yams  on  the  Bradford  system  in  this  country 
are  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  wages  paia  for  similar  work  in 
Bradford,  England;  that  the  wages  in  France,  Germany,  Belgium, and 
Poland  are  far  lower,  even,  than  British  wages;  and  that  the  present 
tariff  protection  on  yams  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  compensate  the 
home  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Erben  presents  in  great  detail  the  elements  of  materia]  and 
wages  that  enter  into  the  costs  of  production  of  worsted  yams.  He 
enjoys  exceptional  opportunities  for  ascertaining  these  costs  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean — opportunities  denied^  as  a  rule,  to  American 
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manufacturers  and  seldom  or  never  axraiiable  to  official  representa- 
tives of  the  Government.  We  regard  Mr.  Erben's  statement  as  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  bespeak  for  it  the  most  careful  consideration 
of  your  committee.  It  will  be  observed  that  appended  to  it  is  an 
exact  comparative  statement  of  the  wages  of  worsted  mills  in  Brad- 
ford, England,  and  in  Philadelphia,  and  appended  also  is  a  statement 
of  prices  of  wool  tops  in  Bradford  and  of  prices  paid  for  wool  in 
Australia  by  European  manufacturers  and  also  by  the  Erben-Harding 
Company. 

The  Erben-Harding  Company, 
Philadelphiaj  Pa.f  Jantuury  4$  1909. 
Mr.  William  Whttmak. 

President  National  Aidociation  of  Wool  ManvfacturerSt  • 

Boston,  Mass, 

Dear  Mr.  Whitman:  The  cost  of  making  worsted  yarns  on  the  Bradford  system  in 
our  plant  (which  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  spinning  fine  counts  from  Australian 
menno  wools)  compared  to  cost  in  Bradford  is  almost  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
wage  schedule  in  our  plant  and  that  in  Bradford.  From  the  wage  schedule  attached 
hereto  it  will  be  seen  that  our  wages  are  225  per  cent  of  the  Bradford  schedule.  In 
actual  fact  this  difference  is  ereater  for  the  following  reasons: 

The  output  of  worsted  machining  in  this  country  is  not  any  greater  if  as  great  as  that 
in  Bradford,  for  various  reasons;  among  these  are  climatic  conditions,  that  of  England 
bein^  much  more  advantageous,  owin^  to  the  humidity  being  nearer  uniform  and  not 
so  wide  a  range  in  temperature,  permitting  the  spindles  at  all  times  to  be  run  to  give 
the  maximum  production,  whereas  with  us,  owing  to  excessive  dryness  or  the  reverse, 
hi^h  winds,  etc.,  we  are  often  compelled  to  decrease  the  speed  of  our  spindles  or  add 
twist  in  order  to  get  a  good  spin  and  thus  lower  our  production,  with  a  consequent 
increase  of  cost  of  production.  At  no  time  can  the  machinery  in  this  country  be  run 
at  a  higher  speed  than  in  Bradford. 

The  operatives  in  Bradford  mills  are  far  more  expert  with  a  consequent  result  in  their 
yams  having  less  imperfections  than  those  made  on  identically  similar  machinery  in 
this  country,  with  a  consequent  saving  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  in  not  having  to 
pay  high  wages  to  examine  yiums  much  more  carefully  to  remove  various  imperfections 
made  through  careless  and  inefficient  workmanship.  The  operatives  in  Bradford 
stay  at  one  k)ranch  of  industry,  whereas  the  mills  in  this  country  are  continually 
having  their  emplovees  shifting  from  the  spinning  mills  to  weaving  mills,  knitting 
mills,  and  other  inoustries,  thus  comparatively  few  arriving  at  that  expertness  that 
is  attained  by  the  majority  of  those  in  Bradford. 

For  a  spinning  plant  (by  this  is  meant  one  in  which  the  scouring,  carding,  combing, 
and  subsequent  operations  are  carried  on)  of  a  given  number  ot  spindles,  using  the 
same  wools  and  spinning  the  same  counts  of  yams,  the  Bradford  mills  would  employ  a 
lees  number  of  operatives,  and  though  the  wage  schedule  attached  hereto  and  the  per- 
centage of  wages  paid  here  and  abroad  (225  to  100)  is  based  on  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber of  employees  the  actual  difference  would  be  nearer  250  to  100  than  225  to  100; 
by  this  is  meant  the  wage  cost  on  a  poimd  of  yam  here  would  be  2^  times  that  of  Brad- 
ford and  not  2}  times. 

All  other  expenses  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  making  yams  are  greater  than  in  Brad- 
ford. Buildings,  machinery,  supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  office  expenses,  selling  ex- 
penses, etc. 

By  referring  to  the  table  attached  hereto  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  making 
yams  from  Australian  merino  grease  wools  is  as  follows: 


2/60. 

2/48.. 

2/40. 

2y3S.. 

2^.. 


AToregB. 


Bradford. 

Our  plant. 

Centt. 

CerUt. 

20^ 

V  40 

17 

42i 

1& 

88 

14 

as 

13J 

32^ 

•••••■•••••• 

Increase 

over 
Bradford. 


Percent. 
239 
243 
248 
257 
244 


246 
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The  yam  schedule  onder  the  present  bill  is  only  sufficient  to  compensate  the  home 
manufacturer  (reference  now  is  only  made  to  the  ad  valorem  dutv  of  40  per  cent)  Us 
the  difference  in  cost  of  manu^turing  fine  counts  as  specified  above  from  fine  Aus- 
tralian wools,  the  only  class  of  yams  of  which  our  company  has  sufficient  knowledge 
to  speak  intelligently. 

Take  a  70  top  (70  designates  the  quality)  as  sold  in  Bradford  in  October,  1908  (and 
for  which  the  Bradford  manufacturer  could  have  purchased  wools  in  the  October 
sales  to  duplicate  his  sales),  at  51 1%  cents,  and  deducting  combing  charges,  4}  cents, 
we  have  material  in  top  cost  46Mf  cents,  and  for  material  in  yam,  48  cents.  For 
the  various  counts  this  would  make  the  cost  (see  table  of  costs  of  maniifacturing): 


In  Bradford-— 


In  our  plant  (without  duty  on  wool>- 


2/40. 
2/36. 
2/30. 


4S+20H^ooBt8. 
48+17(-65{  cents. 
4S+15{-63|  cents. 
48+14  -62 cents.. 
48+131-611  cento. 


48+49  —07  cents. 
48+ 42i-fiOi  cento. 
48+38  -86  cents. 
48+36  -84  cento. 
48+321-SOI  cents. 


Forty  per  cent  duty  on  Bradford  prices  make — 


2/60. 
2/48. 
2/40. 
2/36. 
2/30. 


-37.4—05.9  cents. 
26.2-91.7  cents. 
j+25i  -88.7  cento. 
62  +24.8-86.8  cento. 
611+24.5-85.8  cento. 


The  above  proves  conclusively  that  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent  ia  no  more 
than  sufficient  to  protect  the  home  manufacturer. 

With  fine  Australian  wools  on  a  lower  level  of  prices,  a  duty  of  40  per  cent  would 
barely  be  adequate  to  make  up  the  difference  in  tne  cost  of  manufacturing. 

From  the  table  of  costs  of  material  attached  hereto,  it  will  be  seen  that  tne  European 
manufacturer  is  at  a  great  advantage  in  the  purchase  of  his  raw  material. 

We  are  compelled  to  purchase  wools  that  give  a  high  yield,  and  these  hig^  yields 
make  it  seem  as  if  three  times  the  wool  duty  on  scoured  wools  per  pound  was  much 
more  than  what  our  manufacturers  reouired.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  however, 
that  when  we  were  paying  respectively,  62f  cents,  584  cents,  and  52^  cents  for  qual- 
ities 70,  64,  and  58  on  a  scoured  basis — no  duty  figured— the  European  manufacturers 
at  the  same  sales  were  buying  wools  of  similar  character  and  quality  all  of  10  cents  per 
pound  less  on  a  scoured  basis.  Take  the  price  of  tops  in  Bradford  in  October,  1908  (?ee 
table),  and  these  prices  included  the  cost  of  making,  at  the  same  time  (October,  190S) 
wools  were  being  nurchased  in  Australia  at  prices  that  enabled  the  European  manu- 
facturer to  sell  at  tnese  low  prices;  yet,  owing  to  the  character  of  the  wools,  low  yields, 
etc.,  though  our  company  nad  orders  in  Australia,  not  a  bale  was  purchased  for  our 
account. 

This  may  be  used  as  an  argument  for  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool,  but  when  it  is 
known  that  imder  such  a  duty  wools  could  be  invoiced  at  the  lowest  price  of  the  sales, 
with  no  way  to  determine  what  special  lots  were  forwarded  to  this  country,  it  would 
open  wide  the  door  for  false  invoicing.    The  December  sales  in  Australia  were  10 

Eer  cent  higher  than  the  October  sales,  and  the  dishonest  importer  would  have  a 
irge  profit  and  could  undersell  the  honest  importer.  There  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  the  dishonest  importer  from  repacking  h^h-^ielding  wools  in  the  bagging 
that  originally  contained  a  low-yielding  wool  and  invoicing  it  under  the  marks  and 
prices  paid  for  the  low-yielding  wools,  with  very  little  chance  of  detection. 

Reference  to  the  table  will  show  that  three  times  the  wool  duty  on  scoured  wools 
is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  equalize  the  coat  on  scoured  basis.  Quality  64  to  67, 
purchased  by  the  European  manufacturers  in  the  December  sales  at  50}  cents,  brings 
the  cost  with  33  cents  dut^  added  to  83 f  cents,  and  our  company  had  to  pay  82  to 
84  cents  for  wools  of  a  similar  quality  and  character. 

The  only  exception  is  super  warp  wools  of  exceeding  fineness,  of  which  there  is 
only  a  very  limited  quantity  at  any  time,  and  for  which  competition  is  so  keen  that 
prices  have  no  relation  to  their  intrinsic  value  except  for  some  special  work. 

Regarding  the  specific  duty  on  yarns,  3i  times  the  wool  duty  is  required  by  the 
home  manufacturer. 

Figuring  only  on  material,  the  yam  (cost  of  making  not  included)  made  from  wools 
purchased  by  European  manufacturers  in  the  Australian  December  sales  would  coeti 
tor  material  only,  on  lower  range  of  prices:  Sixty-seven  to  74  quality,  58  cents;  64  to 
67  quality,  51J  cents;  64  quality,  49i  cents;  60  quality,  49  cents. 
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The  material  in  yam  made  from  wools  purchased  in  the  same  sales  by  our  company 
cost  for  our  qualities:  Seventy  quality,  90  cents;  64  quality,  87)  cents;  58  quality, 
80  cents. 

Taking  average  of  67  to  74  and  64  to  67  as  equivalent  to  our  70  quality,  and  for  our 
64  quality  taking  average  of  64  to  67,  64,  and  60,  we  have:  For  70  quauty,  55  cents; 
64  quality,  50  cents. 

Referring  to  the  table  of  costs  of  manufacturing,  we  have  costs  of  European  manu- 
focturers  for — 

Quality  70. 


?/60. 

a/48. 

2140. 

2/X. 

2/9fL 

Material 

10.55 
.20} 

10.56 
.17} 

10.55 
.15} 

10.55 
.14 

10.56 

Cost  of  maldnff 

.13} 

Total 

.75} 

.72} 

.70} 

.60 

.68} 

Qtuility  64' 


2/60. 

2/48. 

2/40. 

9/36. 

2/30. 

Material 

la  SO 
.20} 

10.50 
.17} 

10.50 
.15} 

10.50 
.14 

10.50 

Cost  of  maki  nc— 

.13} 

Total 

.70} 

.67} 

.65} 

.64 

.63} 

If  imported,  these  would  cost — 


Quality  70, 


Add  speclflc  duty 

Add  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Total 


2f». 

2/48. 

^40. 

^|f36. 

2V30. 

"•SI 

.30} 

.88} 
.20 

10.70} 
.38 
.28 

10.60 
.88} 

.27xV 

10.68} 
.38 
.27 

1.44} 

1.40 

1.87 

1.85^ 

1.34} 

Quality  64. 


Add  specific  duty 

Add  40  per  cent  ad  Taloxem 


Total. 


2/60. 


10.70} 
.38} 

.28* 


1.37} 


^48. 


10.67 


1.67} 
.38} 
.27 


2/40. 


80.6.5} 

•  mOv 


1.33 


1.30 


2/36. 


10.64 

.38} 
.25,V 


1.28,>5 


2/30. 


I0.63J 
.251 


1.27} 


Our  actual  costs  from  wools  purchased  at  same  sales  are — 

Quality  70. 


• 

2/60. 

2/48. 

^40. 

2/36. 

2/30. 

Material 

10.90 
.49 

10.  go 

.42} 

10.90 

.38 

10.90 
.36 

10.90 

GoAt  of  maUnff 

.32} 

Total 

1.30 

1.32} 

1.28 

1.26 

1.22} 
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Otta%^. 


Si^. 

aas. 

2140. 

20^. 

zm- 

Material 

fa87i 

•".s 

.88 

•'S 

Cost  of  mahifif . . . x . ..      .... 

Total 

1.36^ 

1.30 

1.25J 

h23k 

Lao 

The  foregoing  statement  makes  it  evident  that  on  fine  Australian  yams  in  ^oe 
counts  the  home  manufacturer  is  entitled  to  all  the  duty  that  is  now  levied. 

In  spinning  the  lower  counts,  say  from  40  count  down,  the  European  manufacturer 
would  use  wools  tluit  would  readily  spin  to  those  counts,  but  would  be  difficult  to 
make  a  satisfactory  yam  in;finer  counts. 

All  the  foregoing  data  are  based  on  wools  of  good  character  and  such  wools  that 
we  ourselves  woula  buy  if  conditions  were  favorable. 

It  ia  a  well-known  ^t  that  the  wage  schedule  of  Bradford  is  higher  than  of  France 
and  Germany. 

I  should  bke  to  state  here  what  I  saw  in  a  scouring  and  carbonizing  plant  in  Bel- 
gium a  number  of  years  ago.  Conditions  probably  have  been  altered  since  that  time. 
The  mill  was  operated  by  Englishmen,  who  sent  their  wool  to  Belgium  to  be  scoured 
and  carbonized  because  of  low  wages.  Women  were  tmcking  bales,  sorting  wool, 
feeding  wool-scouring  machines,  and  practically  doing  all  the  work,  and  they  were 
being  paid  1  cent  per  hour;  72  cents  for  seventy-two  hours  per  week.  Those  who  were 
expert  in  wool  sorting  could  earn  IJ  cents  per  hour.  This  I  know  from  personal 
knowledge. 

Another  incident  I  would  like  to  state;  this  was  six  years  ago.  A  Bradford  manu- 
facturer, in  discussing  trade  conditions,  etc.,  stated  what  he  said  he  knew  to  be  true, 
that  an  English  manufacturer  was  running  a  spinning  mill  in  Poland  and  the  average 
wages  paid  was  not  over  50  cents  per  week  for  seventy-two  hours'  work,  but  that  the 
operatives  were  housed  and  fed  in  the  mill  bv  the  owners. 

It  is  against  such  conditions  we  need  all  tne  present  duties  that  are  exacted,  for 
though  these  may  only  be  isolated  cases  they  are  no  doubt  of  sufficient  number  to 
cause  disaster  to  our  industry  if  the  bars  are  lowered  to  the  least  extent. 

Samples  of  grease  wools,' tops,  and  yarns  are  forwarded  with  this  statement,  marked 
from  The  E.  H.  Co. 

I  had  no  data  from  abroad  on  58  quality,  so  hove  given  no  figures  concerning  same. 

The  results  from  domestic  territory  wools  furnished  me  by  a  manufacturer  who  ia 
a  large  user  of  such  wools,  are  as  follows: 

Fine  Wyoming^ 20  pounds  yam  from  100  pounds  grease  wool. 

Fine  medium  Wyoming Do. 

Medium  Wyoming Do. 

One-quarter  and  tnree-eighths  domestic.40  pounds  yam  from  100  pounds  grease  wool. 

Samples  of  wool,  tops,  and  yam  are  forwarded  with  statement. 

A  very  large  amount  of  the  wools  used  abroad  are  equaUy  as  heavy  as  these  Wyoming 
wools,  and  these  figures  show  conclusivelv  why  wools  of  a  similar  character  can  not 
be  imported  by  our  manu&u:turer8,  and  why  the  specific  duty  on  yams  should  not  be 
lowered.  In  making  up  the  statement  concerning  the  wools  our  company  imports 
no  information  was  obtained  from  abroad  on  similar  wools  as  our  domestic  territories. 

The  Ebbbn-Habding  Co. 
Walteb  Ebbbn,  FreddenL 


Wage  list  of  worsted  mill  based  on  same  numher  ofkovrs  per  week. 


Head  wool  sorter 

Wool  sorters 

Washhouse  overlooker. . . 
Card-room  overlooker. . . . 
Combing-room  overlooker 
Drawing-room  overlooker. 
Bplxming-room  overlooker 
Twlsttng-room  overlooker 


In  Brad- 
fbixL 

InPhila- 
delpbia. 

••••••••■•>••■•■•■>••••«•• 

19.62 
8.96 
6.00 
7.50 
&50 
8.50 
&0O 
&00 

|2S.(n 

l&OO 

aoioo 

aww 

2&.00 

25.00 

SDlOO 

•■•••••••••••••••••••■••■a 

90.00 
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Wage  list  of  worsted  mUl  iHued  om  ttune  nmnber  of  hours  per  week — Ontlnued. 


Reelini^foom  OT«rlooker 

Back  waahera 

GUI  boxes 

Combs  (2) 

Gmboxes(4) 

Wool  washers 

Card  strippecs 

Cardleeaera 

Drawing  giUfl 

DrawiAg  frames 

Roving  frames 

Spumersy  256  spindle 

Spinneis,  332  spindle 

OTerlookna'  assistants . . 

X/OIICC9»»a  a  •••  ••■••••  •••• 

Twisters 

Winders.  ■•■•........... 

Reelers 

Snghieors 

Firemen. 

Laborers 


In  Brad- 

InPhUap 

lord. 

delphla. 

88.00 

818.00 

8.12 

6.00 

8.12 

6.60 

8.37 

8.80 

8.00 

&80 

6.26 

10.00 

6.00 

12.00 

4.26 

5.50 

2.76 

6.50 

2.75 

6.60 

2.60 

6.60 

2.60 

6.00 

2.62 

7.00 

2.12 

12.00 

L87 

4.40 

2.87 

6.60 

2.62 

4.40 

8.00 

7.60 

6.60 

20.00 

6.00 

12L00 

6.75 

10.00 

Taking  the  requisite  number  of  employees  for  a  mill  of  a  given  number  of  spindles 
the  proportion  wages  are — ^for  Bradford,  100;  Philadelphia,  225. 

Prices  prevailing  in  Bradford,  England,  for  tops  October,  1908:  Cents. 

Quality  70 51.4 

Quality  64 48.1 

QualitY58 41.0 

Prices  paid  in  Australia  during  October,  1908,  by  European  manufacturers, 
scoured  basis: 

Grood  merino  warp,  64  to  67 46} 

Grood  merino  warp,  60 43 

Good  merino  warp  and  weft,  64  to  67 45 

Good  merino  warp  and  weft,  64 43 

Prices  paid  in  Australia  during  December,  1908,  J>y  European  manufacturena, 
Bcoui^  basis:  "* 

Super  merino  warp,  67  to  74 57} 

Good  merino  warp,  64  to  67 50} 

Good  merino  warp,  60 47| 

Super  merino  warp  and  weft,  67  to  74 56J 

Good  merino  warp  and  weft,  64  to  67 50^ 

Crood  merino  warp  and  weft,  64 48} 


QnaUty* 

Prices  paid  In  Australia 
(taring      December, 
1908,   by  our  com- 
pany, scoured  basis. 

If  no  duty  on  wool  our 
purchases  would  have 
cost,  scoured  basis. 

Lowest. 

Upto- 

Lowest 

Upto— 

67  to  74 

'84 
82 
79 
77 
72 

OBnia. 
86 
84 
80 

CtrUn. 
70 

Cents. 
62f 

64  to  67 

64 

64 

68i 

60 

58 

74 

68 

62* 
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RuuU  oj  one  year'M  puteha$e8,  prices  tame  at  rum  ruUng, 


QvuJiitj, 


Cost  of 

Anstnlian 

merino 

Inlwlte. 


Cost  of 

aorta 

ready  fiir 

soDunns. 


Oostof 

material 
in  top. 


Cost  of 

material 
In  yam. 


TMdof 

yam  from 


70 
64 

58 


Omit, 

4fi.S7 
44.87 
48.18 


ClBntB. 
47.88 
47.14 
4A.40 


87 
84 
70.S 


Ont$. 
80 

80 


Perent. 

4L3 
42.7 
46.6 


Cost  of  making  worsted  yam,  Bradjord  tyetem,  combina,  Mpinning,  and  aU  other  expentei 
includedf  and  delivered  in  ekeimfrom  Atutralian  merino  greaee  wooU. 


Ooontofyam. 


InBrad- 

In  oar 

foird. 

plant. 

Cbtft. 

Omtt. 

20} 

49 

izS 

421 

15t 

3S 

14 

36 

13* 

32J 

2/W).. 
2/48.. 
2/JO.. 
2/36.. 
2/30.. 


AN  EXAMPLE  FBOM  CANADA. 

Wool  manufacturers  of  Canada  have  the  advantage  of  a  lower  range 
of  wages  than  American  manufacturers  can  command.  These  Cansr 
diansnave  certain  excellent  grades  of  wool  of  native  production  and 
are  not  required  to  pay  high  duties  on  their  raw  materials.  They  have 
enjoyed  a  protection  of  60  per  cent  against  imported  goods,  but  this 
has  been  lowered  through  the  impenal  preference  given  to  British 
manufacturers.  The  result  is  an  indication  of  what  would  inevitably 
be  the  fate  of  the  American  wool  manufacturii^  industry  if  its  present 
protection  were  withdrawn  or  reduced  to  a  point  so  low  as  to  be  inef- 
fective. The  Canadian  wool  manufacturing  industry  is  being  steadily 
extinguished,  as  this  recent  newspaper  statement  shows: 

TARIFF  CLOSES  WOOLEN  MILLS — ^MONTREAL  COMPANY  HAS  DECIDED  TO  LIQUIDATE— HAS 
NO  HOPES  OF  RELIEF — ^ANOTHER  TERM  OF  LAURIER'S  B^QIME  HAS  CONVINCED  THEM 
THEY  CAN  NOT  OPERATE  PROFITABLY. 

Montreal,  December  IS. 

Another  tribute  to  the  efFectivenees  of  the  Fielding  tariff  was  announced  yesterday, 
when  the  Montreal  Woolen  Mill  Company  decided  to  liquidate  its  business,  realizing 
that  under  existing  conditions  they  could  not  operate  their  mills  profitably.  The 
company  has  been  in  business  since  1879|  and  has  an  extensive  water-power  plant  on 
the  canal  bank  here. 

Their  business  has  suffered  in  common  with  other  woolen  business  under  the  liberal 
tariffs,  and  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  Laurier  government  would  be  in  power 
for  another  four  years  and  would  do  nothing  to  relieve  the  woolen  industrv  they 
decided  to  quit.    The  closing  down  will  throw  a  large  number  of  hands  out  of  wc^k. 

The  following  correspondence  more  fully  explains  the  circumstances 

of  the  case: 

The  Montreal  Woolen  Mill  Company, 
Manufacturers  of  Heavy  Woolens,  Tweeds,  etc., 

Montreal,  December  7, 1908, 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  b€»  to  announce  to  the  trade  our  decisidn 
to  liquidate  our  business  of  manufacturing  woolens.  We  are  compelled  to  this  course 
of  action  by  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  we  can  not,  under  the  existing  conditions, 
hope  to  operate  our  mills  profitably. 
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We  consequently  desire  to  inform  you  that  we  will  only  execute  repeat  orders  for 

Buch  goods  as  we  may  have  the  requisite  raw  materials  for,  up  to  Slst  instant,  when  we 

discontinue  advance  orders  and  onlv  deliver  stock  goods,  and  orders  already  booked. 

We  have  at  present  a  large  stock  of  manufactured  goods,  which  we  will  be  pleased  to 

show  the  trade  at  clearing  prices. 

Yours,  truly, 

Thb  Montreal  Woolbn  Mill  Company. 


MoNTRBAL,  Decernber  tS^  1908. 
Thb  Textile  World  Record, 

144  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sirs:  We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  2l8t,  1908,  and  note  contents.  We 
have  done  as  requested  in  your  slip  and  hope  same  will  be  satisfactory.  We  also 
inclose  a  circular  which  explains  our  position.  We  have  been  in  business  for  the 
past  30  years  and  have  alwavs  paid  good  interest  on  the  capital  invested  till  the  last  4 
years.  Since  the  present  liberal  party  came  into  power  they  have  lowered  the  duty 
from  50  per  cent  to  23}  per  cent,  and  have  practically  annihilated  the  woolen  industry. 
During  their  stay  in  power  they  have^  throi^h  their  free-trade  policy,  been  the  cause 
of  75  per  cent  of  the  woolen  mills  closing  and  if  they  stay  in  power  much  long(^,  there 
will  be  none  left,  and  the  once  biggest  Canadian  industry  wul  be  no  more.  IVe  have 
during  the  last  4  years  lost  money,  but  have  been  hanging  on  expecting  a  change  in 
government,  which  did  not  come,  and  we  now  have  aecided  to  liquidate  our  plant 
while  we  can  pay  100  cents  on  the  dollar.  Do  you  know  what  the  duty  on  second- 
hand woolen  machinery  is  into  the  States?  If  same  is  low  enough  we  may  be  enticed 
to  move  our  machinery  and  go  over,  providing  we  could  secure  a  good  location  at  a 
reasonable  figure.  If  not  too  much  trouble  we  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  know 
of  a  place  that  you  think  would  suit  our  requirements  to  let  us  have  a  line  from  you. 
We  prefer  a  plant  with  water  power  if  at  all  possible  to  get.  Thanking  you  in  antici- 
pation of  an  early  reply,  and  wishing  you  a  merry  Xmas  and  a  prosperous  and  happy 
New  Year. 

We  remain,  yours,  respectfully, 

The  Montreal  Woolen  Mill  Co. 

H.  W.  H. 


Montreal,  December  t9,  1908. 
The  Textile  World  Record, 

144  Congress  street,  Boston,  Mass, 

Dear  Sirs:  We  are  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  26th,  1908,  and  note  contents.  We 
will  only  be  too  glad  to  allow  you  permission  to  use  our  letter  as  requested,  and  hope 
that  your  indusfiy  will  be  fostered  and  not,  as  our  government  are  doing,  wiping  out 
Canada's  once  biggest  industry,  and  may  you  always  be  blessed  with  a  protection  that 
protects  home  industries.  Any  further  information  we  can  give  you  will  be  gladly 
given. 

We  remain,  yours,  respectfully. 

The  Montreal  Woolen  Mill  Co. 
H.  W.  H. 

P.  S. — We  inclose  catalogue  of  our  machinery  for  sale. 

The  downfall  of  her  wool  manufacturing  establishments,  because 
of  inadequate  protection,  will  leave  Canada,  a  country  of  shrewd, 
energetic,  and  ambitious  people  like  our  own,  dependent  upon 
Europe  for  the  elementary  need  of  clothing  for  her  people.  This 
is  a  condition  of  industrial  dependency  that  seems  humiliating  and 
incredible  to  a  majority  of  Americans;  but  it  is  unquestionably  a 
condition  which  would  be  ours  if  we  followed  the  example  of  the 
Canadian  government  and  reduced  our  wool  and  woolen  tariff  to 
a  point  where  it  ceased  to  be  protective  against  the  enormous  capital, 
the  highly  organized  industry,  and  the  cheap  wages  of  the  Old  World. 
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THE  SCHEME  FOB  A  TABIFF  CX>MMI88ION. 

We  wish  at  this  time  to  place  ourselves  on  record  as  among  the 
American  business  interests  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  the  idea 
of  a  tariff  commission,  either  displacing  or  supplementing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  That  Congress  will  ever  yield  its  con- 
stitutional right  to  originate  and  shape  revenue  legislation  is  unthink- 
able. Therefore,  the  only  use  which  a  tariff  commission  could  serve 
would  be,  at  the  most,  as  an  external  advisory  body,  or  at  the  least 
as  a  group  of  expert  clerks  employed  to  gather  and  airange  a  mass 
of  detailea  industrial  information. 

This  latter  work  in  the  present  tariff  revision  has  been  most  skill- 
fully and  comprehensively  done  by  the  clerical  force  of  your  own 
committee,  ^e  have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  statement  of 
"Imports  and  duties"  and  other  memoranda  which  they  have  pre- 

Eared,  and  we  are  very  sure  that  never  in  any  previous  tariff  revision 
as  your  committee  been  enabled  to  begin  its  work  with  such  a  thor- 
oxigl  and  exact  preliminaiy  eauipment  Experts  in  the  permanent 
service  of  your  committee  who  nave  such  proved  abiUty  as  this  render 
any  separate  commission  quite  superfluous. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  clerks  of  a  conmiittee  represent  the 
majority  of  that  committee  and  are  therefore  partisan,  and  that  a 
nonpartisan  tariff  commission  would  be  preferable.  But  to  our  mind 
all  tnought  of  a  nonpartisan  tariff  commission  is  absurd.  The  tariff 
question  in  its  very  essence  is  partisan  and  has  been  for  more  than  a, 
hundred  years.  The  difference  between  the  protectionist,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  free  trader  or  the  tariff-foi>revenue-only  man,  on  the 
other,  is  wide,  deep,  and  irreconcilable.  Your  committee  acknowl- 
edges this  when  the  Republican  protectionist  majority,  sitting  by 
itself,  undertakes  the  actual  preparation  of  the  new  tariff  law  witnout 
consultation  with  the  Democratic  minority.  The  majority  and  the 
minority  of  your  committee  and  the  majority  and  minority  of  Con- 
gress could  agree  neither  on  details  nor  oroad  underlying  principles. 

A  tariff  commission  made  up  partly  of  protectionists  and  partly 
of  free  traders,  if  this  is  what  is  signified  by  a  nonpartisan  tariff  com- 
mission, could  no  more  agree  upon  a  revenue  measure  than  a  com- 
mission partly  of  gold-standard  men  and  partly  of  free-silver  men 
could  a^ee  upon  a  financial  law.  The  two  policies  are  absolutely 
antagonistic;  one  or  the  other  must  prevail;  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise. A  nonpartisan  tariff  commission  of  this  kind  would  inevi- 
tably be  nothing  out  an  acrimonious  debatmg  club,  totally  incapable 
of  united  and  efficient  action.  It  would  confuse  and  not  clarify 
the  pubUc  mind,  and  intensify  and  not  calm  tariff  agitation.  The 
very  knowledge  that  such  a  commission  were  constantly  at  work 
hunting  for  imormation  and  preparing  for  another  revision  of  the 
tariff  would  be  a  mischievous  cause  of  unrest,  a  feverish  blight  upon 
American  business.  What  is  needed  after  every  tariff  revision  is  a 
long  period  of  quiet,  of  freedom  from  disturbance.  Every  new  tariff 
law  aeserves  a  decent  period  of  time  for  a  fair  and  thorough  trial, 
and  the  business  of  the  country  wants  to  be  spared  all  thought  of 
tariff  contention  from  the  hour  that  one  tariff  revision  is  completed 
until,  at  least  a  dozen  years  hence,  another  revision  is  impending. 

A  tariff  commission  seeking  to  justify  its  existence  by  activity  in 
season  and  out  of  season  would  keep  business  constantly  stirred  up 
and  apprehensive.    We  are  earnestly  of  the  opinion  that  every  good 
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purpose  that  the  best  kind  of  a  tariff  commission  possibly  could 
serve  is  being  served  far  more  effectively  now  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  In  character 
and  ability  this  most  important  committee  of  Congress  stands  head 
and  shouldera  above  any  outside  commission  that  could  possibly  be 
secured.  It  is  habitually  composed  of  leading  men  of  the  two  parties 
in  Congress.  They  are  responsible  to  their  parties  and  responsible 
to  their  constituents,  and  through  them  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  people,  which  ought  to  and  does  dictate  the  law  of  tne  land, 
finds  always  much  more  accurate  and  authoritative  expression  than 
could  be  secured  from  any  appointive  commission  m  the  whole 
complex  machinery  of  our  Federal  Government. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  people  believe  in  the 
American  protective  policy,  and  while  some  sincere  protectionists 
have  undoubtedly  joined  in  the  advocacy  of  this  idea  or  a  tariff  com- 
mission, we  regard  the  movement  in  its  inception  and  in  most  of  its 
support  as  simply  a  scheme  of  interests  opposed  to  protection  to 
defeat  the  popular  will  and  to  prevent  the  enactment  by  Congress — 
elected  by  and  representing  the  whole  body  of  the  people — of  tariff 
legislation  honestly  protective  of  American  industry. 

William  Whitman,  Chairman  ex  officio,  Boston, 
Charles  H.  Harding,  Philadelphiay 
J.  R.  MacColl,  PawtucJcetj  R.  ZT, 
Francis  T.  Maxwell,  RocJcviJle,  Conn., 
J.  F.  Maynard,  Vtica,  N.  Y., 
Thomas  Oakes,  Bhomfield,  N.  J., 
John  Hopewell,  Boston^  Mass,, 
Louis  B.  Good  all,  Sanfordy  Me., 
Frederick  S.  Clark,  North  Billerica,  Mass., 
John  P.  Wood,  Philadelphiay  Pa., 
Joseph  R.  Grundy,  Phitadelphiay  Pa., 
Edwin  Farnham  Greene,  Boston,  Mass., 
Tariff  Committee  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

Winthrop  L.  Marvin,  Secretary. 


COMPENSATORY  WOOL  DUTIES. 

FEED  BITTTEBFIELD  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  ADVOCATE  AD 
VAIOEEM  DITTIES  ON  WOOL  AND  A  MAXIMUH  OF  FOBTY-FIVE 
PEE  CENT  ON  WOOLENS. 

New  York,  November  SOy  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairmcm  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  0. 

Dear  Sir:  Our  excuse  for  sending  this  communication  is,  we  are 
purchasing  importers  only;  otherwise  we  feel  we  would  have  no 
right  to  be  heard  in  this  discussion  or  have  a  standing  that  would 
deserve  your  attention. 

Regarding  woolj  we  believe,  and  always  have,  that  the  duty  on 
wool  should  be  entirely  ad  valorem,  as  the  value  of  any  kind  of  wool 
can  easily  be  determined  accurately  any  day  of  the  year.    This  basis 
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of  tariff  would  allow  the  American  buyers  at  the  London  wool  sales 
to  buy  the  most  productive  wool  and  would  not  confine  their  pur- 
chases to  the  cleanest  possible  wool  on  account  of  our  high  specific 
duties. 

If  our  statistical  information  is  correct,  the  wool  clip  of  Oreofon 
for  this  year  at  the  average  price  at  which  it  was  sold  would  have 
paid  if  imported,  if  worked  out  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  83  £«•  cent. 
This  condition  we  believe  was  never  dreamed  of  by  llr.  Dinnrley. 
What  the  ad  valorem  duty  should  be  we  do  not  presume  to  name,  as 
we  are  not  dealers  in  wool,  but  only  what  wool  produces.  We  should. 
however,  except  carpet  wools,  which  we  think  should  be  free,  as  we 
do  not  grow  or  wish  to  grow  this  class  of  wool. 

WORSTED    AND    WOOLEN    GOODS. 

"  It  takes  4  pounds  of  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth." 
The  above  is  the  first  line  of  a  petition  of  190  woolen  and  wor-tod 
mills  and  110  merchants  of  New  lork  sent  to  Congress,  dated  Jan 
uary  20,  1888.  On  this  basis  of  4  pounds  of  wool  to  make  1  pound 
of  clotli  the  compensatory  duty  of  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  was 
based,  and  the  same  basis  was  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  bill. 

We  propose  to  show  you  that  the  statement  made  above  is  incor- 
rect, and  we  are  incorporating  as  below  statement  made  to  our  Brad- 
ford house  by  reliable  spinners  and  manufacturers  of  Bradford. 
England,  in  1896.  Below  please  find  a  full  copy  of  their  statements 
which  we  believe  to  be  correct : 


Exhibit  A. 

Bradford,  England,  January  %9,  1896. 

Messrs.  Fred.  Butterfiei.d  &  Co., 

New  York  City, 

Gentlemen  :  We  inclose  you  statements  from  the  very  best  spinners  and  man- 
ufacturers here,  showing  the  quantity  of  greasy  Australian  merino  wool,  cost- 
ing, respectively,  7 id.  and  9d.,  required  to  nialie  a  pound  of  top,  marked  No.  1 
in  statement  A. 

Also  the  price  that  the  top  will  cost  based  on  these  above-priced  wwls. 
marked  No.  2  in  statement  A. 

Also  the  prices  of  the  yarn  for  warp  and  weft  from  above  pricee  for  wool, 
marked  No.  8  in  statement  A. 

Also  the  price  of  a  yard  weighing  16  ounces,  made  from  above  prices  of  v^'ool 
marked  No.  4  in  statement  A. 

Also  the  yield  of  top  from  1  pound  of  Yorkshire  luster  wool,  and  the  prices 
of  the  top,  based  on  the  price  of  15 id.  per  pound,  which  is  the  ruling  price  to- 
day of  Yorkshire  luster  wool,  marked  No.  5  in  statement  A. 

Also  the  yield  of  top  from  1  pound  of  mohair  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hoiie 
and  from  Turkey  and  the  prices  of  same  based  on  price  of  cape  mohair  of 
22M.  and  on  price  of  Turkish  mohair  24d.,  which  are  the  prices  of  to-day 
for  each,  marked  No.  7  In  statement  A. 

These  statements  show,  whereas  2.56  pounds  of  greasy  Australian  merin'^ 
wool  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  top,  that  but  1.42  pounds  of  EndM) 
luster  wool  and  but  li  pounds  of  mohair  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  !«•!». 
and  hence  the  injustice  of  putting  the  same  pound-weight  duty  on  goods  made 
of  luster  and  mohair  wool  as  on  those  made  of  greasy  Australian  wool  to  make 
a  compensatory  duty  to  equalize  the  duty  on  wool. 

There  should  be  a  diflTerence  made  in  the  compensatory  duties  on  goods  niaile 
from  luster  and  Enf]:lish  wool,  which  have  cotton  warps,  from  those  nia<l*'  ^'^ 
Australian  greasy  wool,  which  have  wool  in  warp  and  in  weft. 

Statement  A  attached  hereto. 
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Exhibit  B. 

Bradford,  England,  January,  1896, 
Messrs.  Fred.  Butterfield  &  Co., 

Bradford, 

Gentlemen  :  In  answer  to  your  question  we  give  you  below  the  information 
desired  and  youch  for  correctness  of  same: 

1.  It  takes  2.56  pounds  of  greasy  Australian  wool,  costing  T^d.  per  pound,  to 
make  1  pound  of  top. 

It  takes  2.13  pounds  of  greasy  Australian  wool,  costing  9d.  per  pound,  to 
make  1  pound  of  top. 

2.  Taking  credit  for  tlie  price  of  the  noils,  1  pound  of  top  made  from  either 
of  the  above  qualities  will  cost  21d. 

3.  One  pound  of  2/32s  yam  made  from  the  above  top  will  cost  2s.  2id.,  and 
1  pound  of  l/16s  will  cost  2s.  Id. 

4.  One  yard  of  16-ounce,  37  Inches  to  the  yard,  clay  twill  coating  made  from 
the  above  yam  will  cost  2s.  4id.  per  yard  gray,  and  2s.  7d.  per  yard  dyed. 

5.  Of  Yorkshire  or  Lincoln  wool,  1  pound  will  yield  70  per  cent  of  toj),  and 
taking  the  wool  at  15  3/4d.  per  pound  the  top  will  cost  28.  2id.,  and  1  pound  of 
yam  l/32s  from  same  will  cost  2s.  5^d. 

6.  One  pound  of  cape  mohair  yields  80  per  cent  of  top  and  13  per  cent  of 
noil.  Taking  credit  for  the  noil,  1  pound  of  top  from  cape  mohnir  at  22 id. 
per  pound  costs  2s.  54d.,  and  1  pound  of  yarn  l/32s  from  the  same  costs  3s.  2d. 

7.  Turkey  mohair  yields  80  per  cent  of  top  and  11  per  cent  of  noil.  Taking 
credit  for  the  noil,  1  pound  of  top  from  Turkey  mohair  at  24d.  per  pound  will 
cust  2s.  Sd.,  and  1  pound  of  yarn  l/32s  will  cost  3s.  4^iL 


Exhibit  C. 


Bradford,  February  10,  IS06» 


Bieesrs.  Fred.  Butterfield  &  Ck)., 

Bradford, 


ChreaBy  Australitm  merino  wool  at  ahout  7ld,  per  pound. 

1.  Two  pounds  5  ounces  will  make  16  ounces  of  top  and  5  ounces  of  noil. 

2.  Selling  price  of  tops  about  19  to  lO^d.,  less  li  per  cent  for  cash ;  cost  price, 
18d.    Selling  price  for  noil,  12^d.,  less  li  per  cent  for  cash. 

3.  Combing  price,  2*d.  per  pound. 

4.  Eighteen  ounces  of  top  required  for  1  pound  of  yarn  in  oil. 

5.  50s,  quality  merino  of  tops  used  for  2/40  yarn. 

Sixteen  ounces  of  yarn  are  required  to  make  a  twill  of  15-ounce  weight, 
which  will  finish  16  ounces  of  37  Inches  to  the  yard,  regular  finish. 

Sixteen  and  one-half  ounces  of  yarn  are  required  to  make  a  twill  of  15^ 
ounces,  weight  which  is  required  for  soap  scoured  finish,  16  ounces,  36  inches 
to  the  yard. 


Exhibit  D. 


Messrs.  Fred.  Butterfield  ft  Co., 

Bradford, 


Bradford,  England,  February  10,  1806, 


OroB8'hred  wool, 

1.  One  and  one-half  pounds  of  cross-bred  wool  are  required  to  make  16  ounces 
of  top  and  1  ounce  of  noil. 

2.  Cost  price  of  tops,  15id.  per  pound ;  cost  price  of  noils,  7^d.  per  pound. 

3.  Ck>mbing  price,  IJd.  per  pound. 

4.  Eighteen  ounces  of  tops  required  for  1  pound  of  yarn  in  oil. 

5.  Good  average  cross-bred  from  44  to  50s  quality  used  for  2/40  yam. 
Sixteen  and  one-half  ounces  of  yam  are  required  to  make  15^  ounces  of  twill 

in  the  gray,  which  will  finish  16  ounces,  37  inches  to  the  yard,  regular,  not  soap- 
flcoured  finish. 
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Following,  please  find  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  ilessrs.  A,  4 
S.  Henry  &  Co.,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  England,  to  the  writer,  Mr. 
P.  B.  Worrall,  which  we  believe  to  be  entirely  correct,  as  the  above- 
named  concern  is  in  very  close  touch  with  the  producers  of  worsted 
goods  in  Bradford,  and  the  writer  believes  they  are  interested  in  sev- 
eral manufacturing  concerns,  so  their  information  should  be  of  value 
to  you: 

Bradford,  England,  Navember  J 4,  1908. 
P.  B.  WoBBALL,  Esq., 

Messrs,  Fred,  Butter  field  d  Go,, 

New  York, 

Dear  Sib:  With  reference  to  your  favor  of  the  10th  of  October,  rea Iteration 
in  duties,  we  are  sending  you  by  this  post  half-yard  patterns  of  the  followinp 
three  qualities,  which  were  formerly  used  extensively  for  the  United  States 
trade : 

No.  1.  We  are  sending  you  samples  of  16  and  12  ounce  weights.  This  cloth 
is  similar  to  the  low  cloth  you  mention,  though  to-day  the  price  is  conslderablj 
higher.  In  this  grade  of  stuff  we  can  make  1  pound  of  undyed  cloth  from 
li  pounds  of  raw,  greasy  wool. 

No.  2  is  rather  a  finer  grade,  and  would  require  2  pounds  of  greasy  wool 
to  make  1  pound  of  undyed  cloth. 

No.  3  is  a  botany  quality,  and  requires  2^  pounds  of  greasy  wool  to  make  1 
pound  of  undyed  cloth. 

With  reference  to  the  goods  in  the  dyed  state,  there  may  be  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  weight  added  in  the  process  of  dyeing;  but  this  is  counterbalii»!'*Ml 
by  the  loss  In  scouring,  and  we  therefore  do  not  calculate  upon  any  iuTeasp 
in  bulk  weight  from  the  gray  to  the  dyed  goods;  in  fact,  on  the  fin«!t  ?n*dA 
of  stuff  we  should  probably  lose  about  2  pounds  per  piece. 

We  have  gone  very  carefully  into  these  estimates  and  may  say  we  consider 
they  are  generous  allowances,  the  calculations  being  based  on  good  nvemc** 
wools  as  bought  at  the  London  sales  during  the  pre.sent  year. 

This  information  has  been  given  to  us  by  Messrs.  Merrall  &  Son  and  is  f<*r 
roborated  by  the  opinion  and  experience  of  various  other  manufacnirers,  i>nd 
we  think  you  can  quite  reckon  on  it  being  correct. 
Yours,  truly, 

A.  &  S.  HeNBY  &  Co.    (LlMITEP). 

We  are  sending  you  as  well,  by  express,  the  samples  they  write 
about  in  their  letter. 

Again  referring  to  the  statements  made  by  the  spinners  and  manu- 
facturers to  our  house  in  Bradford,  we  beg  to  advise  you  that  we 
a  short  while  ago  sent  these  calculations  to  Sir  Swire  Smith,  who  is, 
we  believe,  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  England  on  matters  of  tl:i> 
kind,  and  in  a  letter  from  him  under  date  of  October  24  he  mu\t»s 
the  following  statement : 

I  have  got  confirmations  of  your  calculations  as  to  the  percentage  of  top  and 
noil  in  100  pounds  of  wool  from  representative  firms,  and  I  have  submitted  y'»'ir 
calculations  as  to  the  quantity  of  wool  in  a  pound  of  cloth  to  some  of  the 
largest  makers.  I  hope  soon  to  have  reports  from  these,  and  I  will  forward 
them  without  delay.  I  am  sending  you  these  few  lines  to  assure  you  that  the 
matter  is  in  hand. 

The  confirmations  have  not  yet  reached  me,  as  Sir  Swire  Smith 
evidently  did  not  suppose  they  would  be  required  as  soon  as  they 
are,  but  whatever  he  may  have  to  say  about  the  matter  I  will  for- 
ward to  you  on  receipt. 

All  01  the  above  will  show  you  there  was  concealed  in  what  is 
known  as  a  compensatory  duty  a  large  protection,  and  one  need  not 
wonder  when  the  Wilson  bill  was  framed  that,  although  the  rate  ad 
valorem  or  protective  duty  on  all  decent  goods  was  practically  the 
same  as  it  had  been  under  the  MoKinley  tariff  bill,  there  was  a  great 
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howl  from  the  manufacturers,  who  called  it  a  free-trade  tariflF,  but 
they  neglected  to  tell  the  cause  of  their  trouble,  which  was,  of  course, 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  large  concealed  protection  on  the 
"4  pounds  of  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth." 

We  would  very  strongly  recommend  to  you  that  in  the  formation  of 
the  new  tariff  bill  there  should  be  no  rates  of  ad  valorem  duty  of 
over  35  per  cent.  Any  further  protection  that  would  be  absolutely 
needed  to  even  up  the  cost  of  protection  between  here  and  abroad 
should  be  on  a  specific  basis.  This  plan  we  believe  would  result  in  a 
large  diminution  of  undervalued  goods. 

It  mav  surprise  you,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that  the  Dingley 
tariff  bill  has  largely  obliterated  purchasing  importers,  and  by  far 
the  largest  portions  of  textile  fabrics  that  come  from  continental 
Europe  are  consigned,  and  the  appraisers  of  textile  fabrics  know  how 
difRcult  it  is  to  adjudge  the  value  for  dutiable  purposes  of  these  con- 
signments. 

As  you  must  know,  under  the  operation  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill 
the  importation  of  worsted  goods,  from  the  consulate  or  Bradford, 
has  fallen  off  to  almost  nothing,  and  what  proportion  of  those  that 
do  come  are  consigned  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  we  think 
it  is  small. 

We  append  for  your  information,  taRenfrom  the  Bradford  con- 
sulate reports,  the  amount  of  worsted  goods  for  men's  wear  that  has 
been  received  in  this  country  from  Bradford,  as  follows : 

£  B.       d. 

March 3,(543  5  0 

April  2,923  16  8 

May  4,859  19  0 

June 3,  565  4  9 

July 5,052  12  9 

August 3, 818  14  6 

September 4, 316  15  2 

Octol)er 8,382  3  9 

These  amounts  will  doubtless  seem  absurdly  small  to  you;  and  as 
this  part  of  Schedule  K,  including  as  it  does  ttiis  class  of  stuff,  might 
almost  as  well  be  placed  in  the  obscene  literature  class,  there  would 
be  no  discussion  or  any  trouble  about  the  matter  whatever. 

We  beg  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very  extremely  high  rates 
of  duty  on  goods  made  of  cotton  warp  and  wool,  or  worsted  weft,  and 
we  hand  you  herewith  a  sample  of  goods  which  we  have  recently  had 
made  in  this  country,  marked  "  No.  10,"  and  which  cost  us  32J  cents 
net  landed  on  our  pavement. 

After  this  contract  with  the  American  manufacturer  had  been 
concluded  we  sent  the  samples  abroad  to  find  out  the  best  prices  we 
could  get  from  the  best  makers  of  this  class  of  goods  in  the  world, 
who  are,  as  you  know,  located  in  and  about  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
England.  From  two  makers  we  received  the  price  of  lOd.;  from  the 
third,  10}d.  At  lOd.  these  goods  would  cost  us  net,  landed  on  our 
pavement,  42.95  cents;  at  lOJd.  they  would  cost  45.12  cents.  The 
duty  on  these  goods,  as  you  well  know,  is  7  cents  a  square  yard  and 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  this  duty  were  cut 
in  two  the  goods  would  still  cost  more  than  we  pay  for  the  American- 
made  goods. 

Formerly  we  were  importers  of  English  worsted  goods,  but  for 
several  years  have  not  purchased  any  on  account  of  the  high  rates. 
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except  one  ca«e,  whi(?h  was  ordered  last  year  by  one  of  our  western 
friends.  It  was  a  corkscrew  worsted,  weighing  about  17  ounces,  cost- 
ing 3s.  lOd.  per  yard  in  Bradford,  which  is  about  equal  in  our  money 
to  92  cents,  and  the  discount  allowed  was  2J  per  cent,  which  brought 
the  Bradford  cost  down  to  a  little  less  than  90  cents.  For  these  goods 
we  had  to  charge  our  customer  $2.31^  in  order  to  get  a  living  com- 
mission out  of  the  transaction. 

There  are  not  many  people  in  the  entire  country  who  have  any 
idea  what  enormous  amount  of  taxation  thejr  have  to  pay  indirectly 
through  the  operation  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  and  even  many  Con- 
gressmen would  be  astonished  if  they  knew  the  duty  on  this  class 
of  stuff  was  frequently  much  in  excess  of  100  per  cent. 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  according 
to  our  idea,  is  that  the  wage-earning  population  of  the  country  (we 
mean  ]^  this  men  who  are  getting  from  $15  to  $20  a  week)  can  not 
well  afford  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  costing  over  $15,  and  they  have 
to  wear  the  meanest  truck  of  any  civilized  people  in  the  world.*  This 
may  seem  an  extreme  statement  to  you,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  en- 
tirely correct;  and  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  of  the  large 
manufacturers  of  moderate-priced  clothing,  they  will  tell  vou  that 
the  goods  which  they  have  to  use  are  very  largely  composed  of  shoddy, 
and  in  many  cases  there  is  olily  an  apology  of  wool  contained  in  the 
fabric.  We  also  believe  in  our  northern  climate  in  this  country  that 
all-wool  fabrics  are  a  hygienic  necessity. 

We  beg  further  to  repeat  to  you  a  written  statement  made  by  a  rep- 
resentative American  manufacturer  of  fine  goods  to  the  writer  in 
reference  to  the  amount  of  Australian  wool  required  to  make  a  pound 
of  cloth.    He  says: 

In  this  geueral  connection  we  might  say  16  ounces  ot  fine  broadcloth  reqaire 
about  23i  ounces  of  clean  70s.  Australian  wool,  usual  Sydney  shrinking  52  to 
56  per  cent.  Taking  55  per  cent  average  shrinking,  to  yield  23i  ounces  dean 
wool  requires  52  ounces  grease  wool.  Add  5  per  cent  for  excess  weight,  55 
ounces— -iSi  pounds — are  required  for  1  pound  of  fine  broadcloth. 

You  will  see  by  this  we  give  you  the  statement  made  by  people  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean,  as  we  want  to  be  perfectly  fair  with  you  in 
this  matter. 

Trusting  this  letter  may  be  of  some  interest  to  you,  we  beg  to 
remain, 

Yours,  respectfully,  Fred.  BurrERFtELD  &  Co. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  THE  NATIONAI 
ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTUBEBS  BELATIYE  TO  COK- 
PENSATOBY  DUTIES  ON  WOOLS. 

688  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Boston^  Mass.,  January  iiP,  1(K)9. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Represe7itatives,  Washington,  D,  O. 

Dear  Sir  :  On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Mana- 
facturers,  and  in  compliance  with  your  request,  we  submit  herewith 
a  statement  in  regard  to  the  present  system  of  compensatory  duties 
in  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule  of  the  tariff  law,  setting  forth  how 
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the  system  originated  and  why  it  ought  to  be  retained.  .A  statement 
of  this  kind  would  have  been  embodied  in  our  address  last  month  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  but  for  the  fact  that  we 
supposed  that  this  system,  which  had  stood  for  half  a  centuiy,  was 
familiar  to  most  of  the  members  of  the  committee  and  had  become  a 
fixed,  recognized,  and  permanent  feature  of  our  tariff  law,  and,  more- 
over, because  we  feared  that  to  go  into  the  Question  in  the  necessary 
detail  would  unduly  prolong  the  address  ana  weary  our  hearers. 

The  principle  of  compensatory  duties  was  established  by  your  hon- 
ored predecessor,  Hon.  Justin  S.  Morrill,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  W  ays  and  Means,  in  1861.  There  was  then  incorporated  for  the 
first  time  in  our  tariff  law  the  underlying  basis  of  the  pt-esent  com- 
pensatory duty,  that  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  are  required  to 
make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth.  The  purpose  of  the  tariff  makers 
of  that  period  was  the  double  one  to  protect  American  woolgrowers 
and  at  the  same  time  to  place  the  manufacturer  in  the  same  position 
as  if,  like  the  cotton  or  silk  manufacturer,  he  had  his  material  duty 
free.  Therefore,  while  a  duty  was  imposed  upon  foreign  wool,  a 
specific  compensatory  duty  four  times  as  great  per  pound  was  placed 
upon  woolen  cloths  to  reimburse  the  manufacturer  for  the  amount  of 
the  duty  paid  upon  his  wools  if  imported.  Of  course,  a  further  ad 
valorem  protective  duty  upon  the  actual  manufacture  of  the  goods 
was  added.  This  method  of  construction  of  the  wool  and  woolen 
tariff,  adopted  in  1861  by  Chairman  Morrill  and  his  associates,  was 
included  in  the  tariff  revision  of  1864  and  in  the  wool  and  woolen 
legislation  of  1867.  Save  for  the  brief  and  disastrous  free-wool  ex- 
periment of  1894-1897,  this  method  has  continued  to  the  present  time 
as  the  apparently  established  practice  of  the  Government. 

THE  BASIS  OF  FOUR  TO  ONE. 

There  was  no  guesswork  in  the  fixing  of  those  early  compensatory 
duties.  Practical  manufacturers,  when  questioned  by  Chairman  Mor- 
rill, testified  that  4  pounds  of  the  Mestiza  wool,  the  chief  foreign  wool 
then  competing  with  American  fine  wools,  were  required  to  make  a 
pound  of  finished  cloth.  This  statement  was  investigated  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the  tariff  revisions  of 
1804  and  1867.  The  executive  committee  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  addressed  the  United  States  Revenue  Commis- 
sion on  this  point  in  May,  1866,  citing  as  an  example  certain  authorita- 
tive facts  and  figures  obtained  from  the  books  of  the  Proctorville 
woolen  mill,  in  the  State  of  Vermont,  as  follows : 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  certain  lots  of  cloth  made  In  that  mlH 
from  the  1st  day  of  January,  18(>5,  to  the  last  day  of  June,  Inclusive — to  wit, 
six  months — and  from  the  3st  day  of  July,  1S05,  to  the  last  day  of  Docombor. 
1.S65,  were  manufactured  wholly  from  Mestiza  wool.  The  accounts  of  the  mill 
Hhow  that  there  were  manufacture<l  in  the  mill,  wholly  from  Mestiza  wool,  in 
the  first  six  months  77,320  yards  of  black  cassinieres;  that  32 At  ounces  of  wool, 
as  purchased  in  the  marliet,  were  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  each  yard  of 
said  77,320  yards  of  cloth;  and  that  the  average  weipht  per  yard  of  the  cloth  was 
8 A  ounces:  or,  in  other  words,  32i%  ounces  of  wool  were  roquire<l  to  make  8i% 
ounces  of  finished  cloth.  The  accounts  of  the  mill  show  that,  in  the  last  six 
months,  there  were  manufactured,  wholly  from  Mestiza  wool,  70.00(5}  yards  of 
btaclc  doeskins;  that  the  average  woijilit  of  said  doeskins  was  H^  ouncc^s  per 
yard  ;  and  that  3lA  ounces  of  wool  were  required  to  make  8ni  ounces  of  such 
cloth. 
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This  careful  statement  exactly  confirmed  the  testimony  of  the 
manufacturers  in  general  that  4  pounds  of  wool  were  required  to  make 
a  single  pound  of  cloth.  In  the  tariff  of  1867  the  duty  on  wools  of 
the  first  class  where  the  value  was  32  cents  or  less  per  pound  was  10 
cents  per  pound  and  11  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  duty  on  wools  of 
the  same  class  where  the  value  exceeded  32  cents  per  pound  was  12 
cents  per  pound  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  compensatory 
duties  on  cloths,  shawls,  and  all  manufactures  not  especially  provided 
for  was  set  at  50  cents  per  pound. 

THE  TARIFF  COMMISSION  OF  1882. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings  before  the  tariff  commission  of  1882 
this  compensatory  duty  was  attacked,  as  it  is  now  being  attacked,  by 
interests  hostile  to  American  wool  manufacturing,  and  it  was  as- 
serted then,  as  it  is  being  asserted  now,  that  4  pounds  of  unwashed 
wool  were  not  required  to  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth.  Again, 
a  careful  inquiry  was  made  into  the  actual  practice  of  manufacturers. 
The  followmg  significant  statements  were  laid  before  the  tai*itf 
commission : 

Mr.  Robert  Mlddleton,  agent  of  the  Globe  Woolen  Mills  at  Utlca,  New  York— 
mlUs  of  very  high  celebrity — states  that  4  pounds  of  fine  Australian  unwasbed 
wool  will  yield  but  15  ounces  of  fine  fiulslied  cloth,  such  as  that  company  is 
making. 

Mr.  David  Ramsden,  superintendent  of  the  Oswego   Falls  Manufacturing 

Company,  states  that  4  pounds  of  unwashed  Australian  wool  will  yield  only 

15  ounces  of  the  goods  that  that  comimny  manufactures. 

The  items  of  his  estimate  are  as  foUows : 

OunceR. 

Four  pounds  of  greasy  or  unwashed  Australian  wool 64 

Loss  in  sorting,  2  per  cent . 1.28 

Loss  In  scouring,  60  per  cent 3S.40 

Loss  hi  noils  made  in  combing 6. 14 

Loss  in  preparing  and  spinning 1.84 

Loss  In  dyeing  and  finishing 1.34 

49 


15 

It  is  the  opinion  of  other  manufacturers  that  the  loss  in  the  processes  of 
manufacture  is  placed  too  low. 

The  wools  used  by  Mr.  Ramsden  are  among  the  lightest  of  the  foreign  cloth- 
ing wools,  or  among  those  containing  the  least  grease,  the  wools  from  the 
Argentine  Republic  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  being  much  heavier. 

It  is  true  that  this  great  shrinkage  in  the  case  above  referred  to  is  not  all 
lost,  a  part  of  the  waste  in  this  case  consisting  of  noils.  But  the  noils  are 
worth  much  less  thnn  the  foreign,  or  original,  cost  of  the  wool  from  which  they 
were  made  without  the  duty;  that  is,  tlie  manufjicturer  paid  the  duty  on  the 
wool  and  the  noils  includtHl  in  them.  In  selling  the  noils  he  does  not  get  back 
the  duty  i)nld  upon  the  noils,  and  the  value  of  the  noils  should  consequently 
be  eliminated  from  the  calculation. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Coe,  treasurer  of  the  Washington  Mills,  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  reliable  e.\])erts  In  America  in  the  woolen  manufacture,  makes  the 
following  statements: 

The  number  of  pounds  of  finished  cloth  which  100  pounds  of  scoured  wool 

yields  is  about  as  follows : 

I^ss  in  manuf«cfDiinR. 

Cloths  and  gomls  having  a  luster 6n  pounds,  or  35  per  cent 

Fancy  colored   suitinjrs,  cfissinieres,  etc 70  | rounds,  or  30  iw»r  cent. 

Plain  fiannels,  coathigs,  etc 75  pounds,  or  25  per  cent 
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(These  are  not  estimates  made  for  this  statement,  but  are  the  results  of  care- 
ful observations  made  in  the  Washington  mills  to  determine  the  cost  of  manu- 
facturing the  goods  and  therefore  the  prices  at  which  they  could  be  sold.) 

On  the  above  basis  the  wools  usually  impf>i*ted  will  take  or  require  the  fol- 
lowing to  yield  a  pound  of  finished  cloth,  according  to  Bowes  &  Co.,  of  Liver- 
pool, an  accepted  authority; 


Goods. 


Avorntre  C'rtpe 

\v<M>l  will 
Mhriiik  67  per 
cent  ill  scour- 
ing. 


Avemge  Mes- 

tlzH»ih  rinks  65 

per  cent. 


Faced  jroods ! 

Suitings,  cawimere<(.  etc , 

Flannels,  coatings,  etc , 


Pounds. 

4.66 
4.33 
4.04 


Pounds. 

4.40 
4.09 
8.81 


A  venigc  Ade- 
laide and  Aus- 
tralian shrink 
6*2  per  cent. 


Pounds. 


4.06 
3.76 
8.61 


The  fonnulas  by  which  the  above  cnlculntlons  are  mode  may  be  illustrated  as 
follows:  Loss  in  Cape  wool  in  scouring,  C7  per  cent,  leaves  33  i)onnds  clean 
wool.  This  clean  wool  loses  35  [tev  cent  in  manufacturing;  33  pounds,  less  35 
per  cent,  11.55  pounds=21.45  pounds  of  cloth;  100  pounds  (clean  wool) -^21.45 
=4.66  pounds  of  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth. 

It  was  further  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  the  existing  tariff, 
through  the  imposing  of  a  double  duty  on  washed  and  a  triple  duty 
on  scoured  wools  of  the  first  class,  prevented  the  manufacturer  from 
importing  washed  or  scoured  wools  and  compelled  him  to  buy  his 
wools  in  an  unwashed  condition.  Thus  the  tariff  law  itself,  making 
the  duty  on  scoured  or  clean  wool  three  times  the  duty  on  unwashed 
wool,  recognized  and  established  the  fact  that  3  pounds  of  un- 
washed foreign  wool  were  required  to  make  1  pound  of  clean  or 
scoured  wool  before  the  first  processes  of  manufacture.  These  proc- 
esses involved  a  further  loss  on  clean  wool  of  from  25  to  35  per  cent, 
which  would  more  than  account  for  the  other  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  required  to  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

THE  REPLY  TO  SECRETARY  MANNING. 

In  1885  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  from  Hon.  Daniel  Manning,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  presented  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  duties  on  manufac- 
tures of  wool,  entitled  "The  Woolen  Tariff  Defended  and  Explained." 
This  statement  was  signed  by  the  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
association  and  by  the  members  of  the  executive  committee,  and  at 
the  annual  meeting  in  New  York,  on  October  7,  1885,  was  unani- 
mously adopted.  This  statement  was  embodied  in  an  address  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  in  January,  1880,  by  Mr.  William  Whit- 
man, then,  as  now,  the  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers.  The  following  corroborative  testimony  was  added 
at  that  time,  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  for  1883,  Volume  XIII,  page  178: 

The  following  paraj?raph  and  table,  which  we  find  in  the  portion  of  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  State,  on  the  cotton  and  woolen  industries  of  Europe, 
furnished  by  Consul-Genera  1  Walker,  supplies  an  interesting  confirmation  of 
the  iwsition  taken  by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  that  as 
a  general  rule  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wuol  are  ruquired  to  maUu  a  i*uuiid  of 
finished  cloth. 
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ronsiil-Geiioral  Walker,  In  speaking  of  the  manufacturers  of  EllKMif,  one  of 
the  most  important  centers  of  wool  manufacture  in  Europe,  says: 

"A  woolen  manufacturer  in  Elheuf  gives  the  following  information  conceraiDg 
the  woolen  industry  of  that  district  in  the  year  18G0 : 


Quantity  of  wool  uaed. 


I 

'CoPt  price'  tw^,^, 
-per  kilo-    ProPO'- 
gram. 


9(X),U00  kilograms,  Gennan  wool 

1.740.000  kilograms,  French  wool  ... 
8.70U.(KK)  kilograms,  Australian  wool 

14,200.000  kilograms,  Plata  wool 

1,400,000  kilograms,  miscellaneouB .. 


tiuu. 


Per  cntL 

V2.H} 

6.^ 

26.45 

46.61 

7.50 


Yield. 


Percent. 
0.ft' 

.42 
.X' 


"  The  production  of  woolen  manufactures  has  heen  6,558,600  kilograms,  valued 
at  ?17,5G3,000." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  quantity  of  wool  consumed  was 
21,590,000  kilograms  and  the  weight  of  the  goods  manufactured  from  the  wool 
was  6,558,000  kilognims.  It  is  obvious  that  the  former  figure  divided  by  the 
latter  will  give  the  quantity  of  wool  to  a » kilogram  of  cloth.  Taking  these  fig- 
ures as  they  stand,  they  show  3.34^  kilograms  of  wool  to  a  kilogram  of  cloth. 
But  the  Germnn  wool  mentioned  above,  from  its  yield  and  its  price,  must 
have  been  washed  wool,  requiring  double  the  quantity  of  unwashed  wool.  To 
bring  the  whole  of  the  wool  consumed  into  the  condition  of  u  a  washed  wool,  the 
dividend  ought  to  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  at  least  900,000  kilograms, 
and  probably  more,  to  cover  the  Australian  and  miscellaneous  wool,  a  i)ortion 
of  which  must  have  been  washed.  Mnking  the  addition  of  only  the  former 
would  make  the  quantity  of  wool  to  a  kilogram  of  cloth  3.48i  kilograms.  This 
assumes  that  no  cotton  warps  nor  cotton  mixed  with  the  wool  nor  other  fiber 
enters  Into  the  weight  of  the  cloth.  By  Increasing  the  dividend  by  the  amount 
of  other  raw  material,  which  must  necessarily  have  added  to  the  weight  of  the 
cloth,  we  should  have  a  proportion  very  closely  approximating  our  own  esti- 
mate of  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to  tlie  |)ound  of  cloth. 

The  following  letter,  never  before  published,  from  the  treasurer  of  the  Assa- 
bet  Manufacturing  Company  is  evidence  from  the  highest  authority  of  the  quan- 
tity of  certain  kinds  of  foreign  wools  required  in  the  manufacture  of  their  flan- 
nels, police  cloths,  etc.: 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  6,  188S, 
William  Whitman,  Esq. 

Dear  Sib:  I  beg  to  state  the  average  results  obtained  In  our  mill  in  manufac^ 
turing  foreign  wools  in  the  year  1882: 


Australian. 

Montevideo. 

Cape  of 
GoodHopei 

VVfH)l  in  bales 

Poutuh. 
100 
62 

Pounds. 
100 
61 

Poundg. 
100 

Lost  in  scouring  and  picking 

72 

Gave  clean  to  the  cards 

38 
7.60 

"   39 

7.80 

28 

The  loss  In  carding,  si>inning.  and  nil  other  proccs-scs  until 
cloth  was  boxed  for  delivery  was  20  Dcr  cent 

5.60 

Makinar  of  faced  cloth 

30.40 

8L20  '             22.40 

Showing  that  it  required  to  make  1  pound  of  cloth,  wool  in  bales,  Australian, 
3.29  pounds;   Montevideo,  3.21  pounds;   Cape  of  Good  Hoi)e,  4.46  pounds. 
I  attest  that  this  is  a  correct  statement  from  accounts  kept  at  our  mllL 
Yours,  truly, 

T.  QxnNCT  Browne,  Treasurer, 

The  very  favorable  results  recorded  in  this  letter  are  to  be  attributed  to  the 
very  high  class  of  light-shrinkage  wools  which  this  company  used,  because 
the  duty  on  wool  loads  to  the  imi)ortation  of  such  wools  only,  and  also  to  the 
fact  that  the  class  of  goods  which  thoy  manufactured  in  that  year  did  not  lose 
so  much  in  finishing  as  many  other  classes  of  goods  would  lose. 
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The  law  itself  decides  that  3  [)ounds  of  tinwashed  wool  are  required  to  make 
1  i>ound  of  Bcoured  wool,  bec*aiise  it  iiiii)oses  three  times  as  much  duty  ux)on  1 
p(^und  of  scoured  wool  as  It  does  u\H>n  1  pound  of  unwashed  wool. 

The  shrinkage  from  scoured  wool  to  finished  cloth  varies.  It  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  wool,  the  length,  evenness,  and  strength  of  its  staple  or 
fiber,  its  freedom  from  burrs,  straws,  and  other  vegetable  matter,  and  from 
sand,  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  has  been  scoured.  It  also  depends 
ii])on  the  finish  and  texture  of  the  cloth,  the  number  of  processes  to  which  it  is 
8ul>jected,  the  degree  of  felting  and  shearing,  the  color  it,  is  dyed,  etc. 

We  believe  it  to  be  a  fair  statement  for  us  to  make  that  the  ordinary  flue 
wools  of  commerce  will  shrink  from  the  scoured  state  to  the  finished  cloth  an 
average  of  not  less  than  33^  per  cent.  In  some  cases  the  loss  is  greater  and  In 
others  less. 

The  duty  upon  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  being  equivalent  to  that  upon  3 
pounds  of  unwashed  wool,  and  the  average  shrinkage  from  scoured  wool  to 
finished  cloth  being  33^  per  cent,  as  stated,  it  follows  that  the  duty  upon  1 
|)ound  of  finished  cloth  should  be  equivalent  to  the  duty  imposed  ui)on  4 
pounds  of  unwashed  wool. 

THE    m'kINLEY   REVISION    OP   1800. 

Before  the  Fin?ince  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr. 
S.  N.  D.  North,  then  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  presented  in  1890  this  and  other  evidence  as  to  the 
proper  amount  of  compensatory  duties,  and  added  the  following : 

Office  of  Arlington  Mills, 
Lawrence^  Mass,^  June  9, 1890. 
William  Whitman,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir:  I  hand  you  herewith  the  following  estimate  of  the  number  of 
pounds  of  finished  worsted  dress  goods  that  could  be  made  from  100  i)Ounds  of 
greasy  South  American  wool  iu  the  bale : 

ESTIMATE. 

The  maximum  pounds  of  sorts  that  could  be  obtained  from  100  pounds  of 
greasy  South  American  wool  in  tlie  l»ah»  would  bo  05  i)ounds  of  sorts. 

95  pounds  of  sorts  shrinliing  GG  per  cent  will  net  in  scoured  wool  32.3  i)ounds. 

32.3  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  less  4  per  cent  waste  in  carding,  would  give  30.9 
pounds  of  carded  wool. 

30.9  pounds  of  carded  wool,  with  6  per  cent  added  for  moisture  and  oil,  would 
yield  32.8  pounds. 

32.8  pounds  of  carded  wool  noiling  16  per  cent,  which  Is  a  minimum  per- 
centage of  noil,  will  yield  in  top  27.6  pounds. 

27.6  pounds  of  top  will  yield,  including  soft  waste  worked  over,  95i  per  cent 
of  yam,  which  is  equal  to  26.2  pounds; 

The  maximum  amount  of  finished  worsted  dress  goods  that  could  be  made 
from  this  yam  would  be  90  per  cent,  so  that  26.2  pounds  of  yam  would  net  not 
more  than  23.6  t)ound8  of  dress  goods. 

ThiB  shows  that  It  would  require  4^  pounds  of  such  wool  to  make  1  pound 
of  finished  dress  goods. 

An  almost  Identical  result  would  be  reached  if  the  wool  >vere  imported  In 
the  scoured  state. 

These  figures  are  a  maximum  for  the  amount  of  cloth  that  could  be  produced. 
The  amount  of  noil  stated  is  a  minimum  amount  for  this  class  of  stock.  The 
shrinkage  from  yam  to  cloth  Is  also  a  minimum  shrhikage. 

Many  grades  of  cloth  would  shrink  more  than  the  shrinkage  above  given. 
Tours,  very  truly, 

William  D.  Harts horne, 

Superintendent, 

STATEMENT  OP  SENATOR  ALDRICII. 

Tlic  principle  underlying  the  compensatory  duties  has  never  been 
more  lucidly  or  completely  stated  than  by  the   Hon.  Nelson  W. 
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Aldrich,  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  in  the  discussion  of  the  McKin- 
ley  law  in  the  United  States  Senate,  as  follows: 

That  formula  is  very  simple.  It  accepts  4  pounds  of  greasy  wool  as  the  quan- 
tity of  raw  material  consumed  in  the  finished  production  of  a  pound  of  rlotb 
and  states  proportionate  relations  for  a  pound  of  yam  or  a  pound  of  clotliin;;. 
This  formula  does  not  mean  that  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  necessarily  enter 
into  every  pound  of  finished  cloth.  It  means  that  in  a  pound  of  the  best  cloth  4 
pounds  of  certain  clips  of  wool — greasy  wools  of  heavy  shrinkage,  abaiHlaiitly 
accessible  to  foreign  manufacturers,  but  not  accessible  to  our  own  except  by  tlie 
payment  of  the  duty  thereon — are  necessarily  consumed. 

It  means  that  if  our  manufacturers  are  to  make  an  equal  grade  of  cloth  on 
equal  terms  out  of  home-grown  or  imported  wools,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  they 
must  be  compensated  to  the  full  amount  of  the  shrinkage  and  waste  establishKl 
as  existing  in  these  wools,  from  the  use  of  which  they  are  practically  debarnvl 
If  they  are  driven  to  the  use  of  other  wools — costlier  wools  of  lighter  shkiii,\- 
age — they  must  still  be  compensated  to  the  extent  of  the  4  pounds  or  they  are  nt 
a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  manufacturers  who  can  and  do  use  thef^ 
heavier  and  cheaper  wools,  to  say  nothing  of  the  additional  disadvantage  of  a 
restricted  choice  in  their  selection  of  material,  for  which  the  bill  does  not 
attempt  to  compensate  them. 

Some  effort  has  been  made  in  the  course  of  this  debate  to  dispute  the  accu- 
racy of  this  comi)utation.  But  in  every  such  effort,  whether  made  by  Senut»«i> 
on  information  furnished  them  by  others  or  by  importers  anxious  for  lo\A«>r 
duties,  these  critics  have  misiipprehended  or  misstated  the  nature  of  the  pnib 
lem.  They  have  selected  certain  kinds  of  wool,  and  declared  that  In  these  i>:ir- 
ticular  instances  the  proportion  of  shrinkage  and  waste  is  only  as  2  or  3  poiiiidfi 
of  wool  to  1  of  cloth.  I  grant  there  are  such  instances;  but  as  it  is  the  weakest 
link  in  the  chain  or  the  lowest  point  in  the  levee  tliat  determines  efficiency,  «»  we 
are  bound  to  take  the  highest-shrinkage  wools  accessible  to  foreigners  and  tt> 
calculate  the  compensatory  duty  on  the  basis  of  these.  If  our  manufacturers 
are  excluded  from  the  use  of  this  class  of  wools,  their  competitors  do  use  them, 
and  it  is  against  these  that  the  equalization  of  conditions  is  to  be  effected. 

Again,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  formula  is  wrong  because  certain  fabric?* 
are  produced  in  which  4  pounds  of  wool,  even  of  this  high-shrinking  quality. 
are  not  required  to  manufacture  a  pound  of  goods,  while  the  compensatory 
duty  is  fixed  at  four  times  the  wool  duty.  Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps  or  om- 
taintng  some  admixture  of  shoddy  are  cited.  I  grant  the  facts  in  this  instance 
also.  But  we  must,  as  I  have  already  shown,  arrange  the  compeu8»ition  on  tLe 
basis  of  the  best  cloths;  otherwise  we  should  determine  by  our  legislation  that 
the  manufacture  in  this  country  shall  be  confined  to  the  lower  grades  of  goods. 
That  would  be  to  aflix  the  brand  of  permanent  inferiority  u|K>n  our  woolen 
manufactures.  Nor  is  it  possible  in  a  tariff  bill  to  so  adjust  a  system  of  com- 
pensatory duties  that  it  shall  exactly  fit  the  amount  of  wool  consumed  iu  ud 
almost  infinite  variety  of  fabrics. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  1897. 

In  the  Gorman-Wilson  tariff  of  1894  wool  was  placed  upon  the 
free  list,  and  the  compenpatory  duties  were,  of  course,  abolished.  But 
in  the  tariff  revision  of  1897,  resulting  in  the  present  Dingley  law, 
the  protective  duties  on  wool  were  reimposed  and  the  compensatorr 
duties  were  reestablished  on  the  old  historic  proportion  of  4  to  1. 
At  that  time  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 
through  Secretary  North,  presented  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  on  January  7,  1897,  not  only  much  of  the  evidence  as  to  com- 
pensatory duties  offered  at  previous  hearings,  but  the  following  new 
testimony : 

EXTRACT  FROM  A  LETTER  OF  JOSEPH  P.  TBITITT,  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  truth  is  that  the  very  best  scoured  wool  actually  sustains  a  loss  of  from 
25  to  40  per  cent  in  the  process  of  nuinufacturing  woolen  or  worsted  goods, 
according  to  the  style  of  cloth  and  finish  required ;  and  even  in  some  extreme 
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cases  as  much  as  45  per  cent.  That  this  must  be  so  is  self-evident,  because 
scoured  wool  contains  many  impurities  which  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
exercise  of  great  skill  and  care  in  the  manufacturing  process.  Before  such  wool 
can  be  made  into  cloth  it  must  first  be  carded,  combed,  spun,  twisted,  and  reeled 
to  convert  it  into  yarn,  each  operation  showing  a  serious  loss,  which  does  not 
stop  when  the  yarn  is  made,  but  is  continued  in  the  weaving  and  finishing 
process  by  the  weaver  who  spools,  dresses,  weaves,  scours,  dyes,  and  finishes 
the  cloth — each  of  these  operations  also  showing  a  loss  fainiliar  to  all  manu- 
facturers. 

By  examining  the  statements  made  since  1867  it  will  be  observed  that  all 
witnesses  agree  that  scoured  wool  shows  a  toss  in  the  manufacturing  process 
averaging  about  33^  per  cent,  so  that  It  has  been  universally  agreed  that  it 
takes  1^  pounds  of  the  best  scoured  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth.  It 
will  also  be  noticed  that  results  vary,  owing  to  the  skill  of  the  operator,  or  the 
kind  of  goods  or  finish  required,  so  that  the  loss  in  manipulation  ranges  from 
25  to  46  per  cent,  but  the  rate  of  IJ  pounds  scoured  wool  to  the  pound  of  doth 
is  a  just  and  fair  average  for  all  purposes  involved. 

According  to  tests  made  in  two  large  worsted  mills  at  the  writer's  request, 
the  following  results  as  to  scoured  wool  were  obtained : 

Mill  No.  1. 

Ponnd». 

Scoured   wool 49.00    49.00 

Loss  in  carding  (5  per  cent) 2.45 

46.55 
Noils  and  combing  (18  per  cent) 8.38 

38. 17 
Drawing   (8  per  cent) 3.05 

35.12 
spinning  and  twisting  (4  per  cent) 1.40 

33.  72 
Dressing  and  weaving   (1  i)er  cent) .34 

33.  38 
Finishing  (IJ  percent) .67 

Net  pounds  finished  clotli__  32.71 

Loss,   33i    per   cent 16.29 

Or  1^  pounds  scoured  wool  to  1  pound  finished  cloth. 

Mm  No.  2. 

Pounds. 

Scoured  wool 29.48     29.48 

Loss  in  carding  (8  per  cent) 2.36 

27.12 
Nolls,  etc.  (23  per  cent) 6.23 

20.  89 
Drawing  and  spinning    (12^   per  cent) 2.61 

18.28 
Weaving   (6^  per  cent) 1.14 

17.14 

Fhiishing  (6i  per  cent) 1.07 

16.07 

Loss,  45  per  cent 13.41 

Or  1.8  pounds  of  scoured  wool  to  1  i)ound  finished  cloth. 
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These  are  two  of  the  most  prominent  mills  in  the  country,  and  their  state- 
ments are  therefore  reliable. 

By  reference  to  supplements  accompanying  this  article,  it  will  be  se&i  that  all 
estimates  agree  with  the  above,  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 

David  Ramsden 38 

H.  F.  Coe 35 

Do 30 

Do 25 

Bowes   Brothers 35 

William   Whitman 35 

W.  D.  Hartshorne 27 

Mill  No.  1— 33i 

Mill  No.  2 45 

So  that  a  loss  of  35  per  cent  Is  not  too  much  to  figure  from  scoured  wool  to 
finished  cloth,  and  an  average  of  33^  per  cent  an  equitable  average  standard. 

Ftom  the  facts  herewith  presented  it  appears — 

First.  That  at  least  3  pounds  of  wool  shrinking  50  per  cent  mnst  be  pur- 
chased to  malse  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  instead  of  2,  as  stated  in  your  comuin- 
nication. 

Second.  That  if  10  per  cent  of  the  wool  used  abroad  only  loses  50  per  cent 
and  90  per  cent  loses  70  to  75  per  cent,  as  your  correspondent  must  and  will  no 
doubt  admit,  the  average  shrinkage  would  be  about  70  per  cent. 

Third.  If  the  average  shrinkage  of  merino  wool  used  by  foreign  manufac- 
turers is  70  per  cent,  then  it  follows  that  the  compensating  duty,  instead  (»f 
being  too  much  by  22  cents,  as  your  correspondent  says,  is  actually  11  cents 
too  little,  as  on  this  basis  5  pounds  of  wool  must  be  bought  and  55  cents  duty 
paid,  while  the  protection  given  is  only  44  cents,  a  clear  loss  of  11  cents  a  pound 
to  the  manufacturer  when  compelled  to  import  this  wool. 

Joseph  P.  Tbuitt. 

Fulton,  N.  Y.,  December  28, 1896. 
S.  N.  D.  North.  Esq., 

Secretary  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Deab  Sib  :  We  herewith  inclose  you  three  reports  showing  the  shrinkage  In 
the  manufacture  of  worsted  cloth  from  the  greasy  wool  to  the  finished  cloth. 
One  of  these  reports  covers  1,500,000  pounds  of  Adelaide  and  Cape  wools,  used 
within  a  year ;  the  second  reiwrt  is  on  800,000  pounds  of  Montevideo  wool,  and 
the  third  report  shows  the  average  shrinkage  for  three  years  on  wools  mixed  in 
the  proportion  of  two-thirds  imported  and  one-third  domestic. 
Yours,  truly, 

Fulton  Woolen  Mh^ls, 
John  W.  Naby,  Agent 

Report  on  1,500,000  pounds  of  Adelaide  and  Cape  wools. 

Poonds. 

Shrinkage  in  sorting,  3  per  cent 07 

Shrinkage  in  scouring,  64  per  cent I_  62 


35 
Card  waste,  6  per  cout 2.1 

32.9 
Noil,  18  per  cent 5.9 

27 
Drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting,  4  per  cent 1.1 

25.9 
Waste  from  yam  to  finished  cloth,  8  per  cent 2!l 

Net  weight  of  finished  cloth  made  from  100  i)Ounds  wool 23.8 
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Report  on  80,000  pounds  of  Montevideo  wool. 

Pounds. 

Shrinkage  in  sorting,  3  per  cent 97 

Shrinkage  in  scouring,  62  per  cent 60.14 

86.86 
Slirinkage  in  carding,  7  per  cent 2. 58 

34.28 
Shrinkage  in  combing,  19  per  cent 6. 51 

27.77 
Shrinlcage  in  drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting,  4  per  cent 1. 11 

26.66 
Shrinkage  from  yam  to  cloth,  7.5  per  cent 2 

Net  weight  of  finished  cloth  from  100  pounds  greasy  wool 24.66 

Average  shrinkage  on  toool  used  for  three  years  manufacturing  worsted  cloth; 
two-thirds  of  blend  made  up  of  Montevideo,  Adelaide,  and  Cape  wools,  and 
one-third  made  up  of  Ohio,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Oregon  wools. 

Pounds. 

Shrinkage  in  sorting,  3.25  per  cent 96.  75 

Shrinkage  in  scouring,  61.75  per  cent 59.  75 

37 
Slirinkage  in  carding,  6.5  per  cent 2,4 

34.6 

Shrinkage  in  combing,  20  per  cent 6.92 

27.68 
Shrinkage  in  drawing,  spinning,  and  twisting,  4  per  cent 1. 1 

26.58 
Waste  from  yam  to  finished  cloth,  8  per  cent 2.12 

Net  weight  of  finished  cloth  made  from  100  pounds  of  wool 24. 46 

N.  B. — With  this  same  blend  some  manufacturers  might  have  made  more 
shrinkage  in  the  scouring  and  less  In  card  waste.  We  have  use  the  soft  draw- 
ing laps  over  again. 

Shrinkage  from  scoured  wool  to  cloth,  34  per  cent. 

Philadelphia,  Deeemher  SO,  189 fi. 

Dear  Sib  :  Yours  of  the  24th,  addressed  to  our  Mr.  Henry  M.  Steel,  came  duly 
to  hand.  We  have  examined  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hartshorne  with  regard  to 
the  product  of  goods  from  South  American  wools.  We  believe  this  statement  to 
be  substantially  correct,  and  also  that  there  are  some  other  wools,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  that  require  more  than  4^  pounds  in  the  grease  to  produce  1 
pound  of  finished  worsted  goods. 

Yours,  truly,  Edward  T.  Stkel  &  Co. 

Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North, 

Secretary  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

This  was  in  the  tariff  revision  of  1897.  We  now  present  new, 
fresh  testimony  of  experienced  wool  dealers  and  practical  manufac- 
turers, based  on  conditions  of  the  year  1908. 

THE    WOOLS    OF   THE    WORU>. 

First  in  order  come  the  statements  of  represt^ntutive  Boston  wool- 
importing  houses.  Mr.  John  G.  Wright,  a  recognized  authority  in 
this  industry,  who  has  been  in  the  wool  business  since  1864  and  is 
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engaged  in  importing  wools  from  Australia  and  South  America, 
states  that  the  shrinkage  of  Australian  merino  wools  varies  from  47 
to  80  per  cent,  of  South  American  wools  from  65  to  75  per  cent,  and 
of  Cape  wools  from  55  to  75  per  cent. 

The  firm  of  Farnsworth,  Thayer  &  Stevenson,  which  has  also  had 
great  experience  in  importing  wool,  states  the  shrinkage  of  Australian 
merinos  to  be  from  45  to  .72  per  cent,  of  South  American  merinos 
from  50  to  70  per  cent,  and  of  Cape  wools  from  55  to  72  per  cent. 

Their  letters  are  published  in  full  below. 

John  G.  Wright,  Wool  Impobteb, 

620  Atlantic  Aventjk, 
Boston,  December  31,  1908, 
WiLLLAM  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Assodtation  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

No,  78  Chaunccy  Street,  Boston,  Mas». 

Dear  Sib  :  In  reply  to  your  request  that  I  should  give  you  my  estimate  of  the 
range  of  shrinkages  of  merino  wools  grown  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and 
the  experience  urwn  which  my  Judgment  is  based,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  com- 
menced in  the  wool  business  with  a  house  in  New  York  in  1864.  whose  chief 
business  was  to  sell  imported  wools  to  manufacturers  for  account  of  large  im- 
porting houses.  New  York  at  that  time  received  most  of  the  wool  imported  into 
this  country. 

During  the  civil  war  very  large  quantities  of  foreign  wool  were  imported  to 
make  clothing  and  blankets  for  United  States  soldiers,  the  consumption  of  such 
articles  being  very  large;  and  In  addition  large  amounts  were  required  to  keep 
the  mills  going  that  wore  mnking  cloths  for  the  i)eople  of  the  Northern  States, 
the  supply  of  domestic  wool  being  quite  inadequate. 

I  am  now,  and  have  for  many  years,  been  exclusively  engaged  In  Importing 
wools  from  Australia  and  South  America.  My  Judgment  as  to  shrinkages  is 
based  upon  experience  as  an  importer  of  wool  and  as  a  buyer  in  the  London  and 
continental  markets. 

Australian  merino  wools  vary  In  condition.  I  should  say  a  fair  statement 
would  be  that  shrinkages  run  from  47  per  cent  for  the  choicest  wools  of  the 
western  district  of  Victoria  and  vicinity  to  80  per  cent  for  some  of  the  wools 
grown  In  west  Australia.  Probably  nbout  80  per  cent  of  the  merino  wools 
grown  in  Australia  will  shrink  from  55  to  80  per  cent. 

In  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo  merino  wools  shrink  from  55  to  75  per  cent 
depending  upon  the  locality  In  which  they  are  grown. 

In  South  Africa  wools,  commercially  called  "Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  vary  in 
shrinkage  from  55  to  75  per  cent.  The  great  bulk  of  the  wools,  moat  of  which 
are  merino  In  that  section,  shrink  from  60  to  70  per  cent 

Merino  wools  grown  in  Russia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  nsually 
called  "  Odessa  wools,"  shrink  from  65  to  80  per  cent. 

The  bulk  of  merino  wools  grown  in  Spain  and  France,  Germany  and  Austria 
shrink,  I  believe,  from  65  to  75  per  cent.  Nearly  all  of  these  are  consumed  in 
the  countries  of  their  growth. 

The  above  covers  all  foreign  countries  that  I  have  knowledge  of  that  produce 
merino  wool. 

Very  truly,  yours,  John  G.  Wwoht. 


Farnsworth,  Thayer  &  Stevenson,  Wool  Importers, 

116-122  Federal  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  January  6,  1909. 
William  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston. 

Dear  Sir  :  Since  you  askod  us  about  the  shrinkages  of  the  different  kinds  of 
foreign  wools  we  have  given  the  matter  considerable  thought.  We  and  onr 
predecessors  have  been  pretty  familiar  with  foreign  markets  since  1870.  Our 
Mr.  Hilton,  as  you  know,  spent  many  years  abroad  and  studied  the  wools  of  the 
various  countries  very  carefully.  We  have  always  had  representatives  In  Aus- 
tralia, South  America,  Ix)iidon,  and  continental  markets.  As  importers  Into  this 
country,  our  attention  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  lighter  shrinkiu? 
wools,  and  we  have  not  given  as  much  attention  to  the  heavier  wools  in  conse- 
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qn^ce.  These  last  in  many  cases  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  product  and  are 
bought  by  foreigners  below  the  parity  of  the  wools  we  buy,  because  they  are 
uot  subjected  to  the  American  comi)etition. 

In  our  judgment  the  range  of  shrinl^ages  given  below  are  very  nearly,  if  not 
absolutely,  correct:  Australian  merinos,  from  45  to  72  per  cent;  South  Ameri- 
can merinos,  from  50  to  70  per  cent ;  from  the  Cape,  55  to  72  per  cent. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  service  to  you  or  give  you  any  other  Information, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Farnswobth,  Thateb  &  Stevenson. 

WOOLS  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES. 

Thef^e  statements  above  relate  to  the  imported  wools  most  largely 
used  by  American  manufacturers.  The  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers  for  many  years  has  made  an  annual  statement 
of  the  wool  product  of  the  United  States  by  States  and  sections  of 
the  country.  This  statement  for  the  year  1908  shows  an  average 
shrinkage  on  all  American  wools  of  60.5  per  cent — this  average  cover- 
ing the  wools  of  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Southern  States  and  the 
vast  wool-growing  region  beyond  the  Mississippi  River.  The  state- 
ment in  detail  is  as  follows : 

TABLft  L^Wool  product  of  the  United  States^  1908. 


States  and  Terri- 
tories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire... 


Vermont 


MaaaachnaettB 
Rhode  Island. 
ConnecUcnt.. 
New  York 


New  Jersey... 
Pennsylyania 


Delaware 

Maryland  .... 
West  Virginia 


Kentucky 
Ohio 


Michigan. 
Indiana . . 
Illinois... 
Wisconsin 


Minnesota. 
Iowa 


Miawnil. 


Total 


Virginia 

North  Carolina . 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida , 

Alabama , 

Miaissippl 


Quality. 


'Number  of 
sheep  of 
shearing 

age  Apr.  1, 
1908. 


Medium 

25  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 
20  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 

Medium 

do 

do 

33  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 

Medium 

25  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 

Med'um 

do 

75  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 

Medium 

45  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 
25  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 
15  per  cent  fine, 

cent  medium. 
25  per  cent  flne, 

cent  medium. 
20  per  cent  flne, 

cent  medium. 

do 

30  per  cent  flne, 

cent  medium. 
15  per  cent  flne, 

cent  medium. 


75  per 
80  per 


67  per 
76  per 


25  per 


55  per 
75  per 
85  per 
75  per 
80  per 


70  per 
85  per 


Medium 

do... 

do... 

do... 

....do... 

do... 

....do... 


215.000 
70.000 

175,000 

85,000 

7,000 

85.000 

850,000 

45.000 
950.000 

7,000 
125,000 
525,000 

600,000 
2,000,000 

1,600,000 

800.000 

650,000 

860,000 

875,000 
800,000 

862,518 


11, 4f  6.518 


ATerage 
weight  of 

fleece, 

1908. 


Pownd». 
6 
6.2 


5.8 
5 
5 
6 

5.5 
6 

6 

5.5 

5.5 

5 
6.6 

6.4 

6.8 

6.5 

6.25 

6.75 
6.5 

6.7 


Wool 
washed 
and  un- 
washed, 

1^08. 


Pound», 
1,290,000 
434,000 

1,060,000 

208.000 

85.000 

175,000 

5,100.000 

247.600 
6,700,000 

42.000 

687,500 

2,887,500 

3,000.000 
13,000,000 

9.600,000 

5,040,000 

4,225,000 

5,812,600 

2,531,250 
5,100,000 

6,712,071 


6.22     71,872,321 


Per  cent 
of 

shrink- 
age, 
1908. 


375.  ()00 

4.5 

l.fihT.-VX) 

:« 

205. 000 

4.25 

871.2ft0 

42 

fiO.OOO 

4 

200.000 

42 

225.000 

3.5 

787.500 

40 

100.  (KX) 

8 

800,000 

40 

17r>.000 

8.25 

508.750 

40 

150,000 

4 

600,000 

42 

40 
60 

60 

42 
42 
42 
60 

60 
48 

45 
45 
48 

89 

49 

60 
46 

60 

49 

51 
49 

48 


48.2 


Wool 

■con  red, 

1908. 


jPcmn/fs. 
744,000 
217,000 

525,000 

117, 740 

20,800 

101,500 

2,560,000 

128.750 
2,964,000 

28,100 

378, 125 

1,501,500 

1.830.000 
6,630.000 

4,800,000 

2,772,000 

2,112,500 

2,709,375 

1,240,313 
2.601.000 

2,970,277 


36,931,480 


1,046,250 
505, 325 
116.000 
472,600 
180.000 
341.250 
848,000 
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Tablb  L— Wool  product  of  Ihe  f.^nited  £la/<«— Continued. 


BM[«s  and  Terrt- 

«n.mr. 

Number  of 
■heep  of 
■hart  OK 

Avence 
weight  of 

flewe, 

looe. 

Wool 

^'or* 

.krlnk- 

W»l 
«onj^ 

»0,000 

.«.60 

i.M»;oo( 

Pm-rfi, 

■ttaBt/Kei'"".'.'.'.'. 

763:000 

i.seo.oco 

4.02 

-.W9,7m!           «.I 

Fine,  flue  medium,  uid 

160,000 
2TO.000 

«6a,ouo 

4,!>00,«)0 

'■ZS 

2,«U.IX» 

750.000 

3.100,000 

ouo.ooo 

8,000.000 
1,800,000 

80,000 

S.T& 

n 
k 

8 

is 

i,m,ooo 

J    ; 

16            01 
6.000,000 

i6;6oo:ooi 

04 
W 

i 

« 

68 
M 

M,om.n. 

Idir"".::::::::: 

c5(i  "■"■"" 

rto 

do 

Fine"  B^/'mSdiom,  kDd 

do....; 

:::::S:::::;:::::::::::::: 

do 

as  per  ™nl  till.  TO  per 

renl  iprlng. 
Fine,  fine  medium,  »nd 

medium. 

1  .W.'.IW 

u.A^.om 

'si 

Sor^^c:::::::::: 

Arii..Hs 

OkUKotnatndln- 

e,6        S10.000 

168, 3» 

a.sa'i.ooo 

.r 

Tot.l. 

«,3n.M8 

B.J 

m.m.sn         eo.b  '  ire.rao.sw 

- 

Total  produc 

aii,i3n,sa 

1  135,S30.M) 

Aven^  Tilne  per  aooDTed  pound,  Oct  1— 

IMM. 

woe. 

1006. 

1907. 

1908. 

GO 

60 

60 

i 

51 

ChKi, 

i 

58 
(0 

i 
1 

68 
60 

66 

W 

65 
62 

1 

66 

66' 
66 

1 

58 

1 

4S' 

44 

48 
46 

45 
42 

1,1W,M 

I'mSS 

1 

66 
6« 

m 

66 
S4 

64 
53 

40 

40 
«) 

Table  I. — TFooZ  product  of  tfie  United  States 
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,  1908— Continued.      ' 

states  and  Territories. 

Ayerage  values  i)er  scoured  pound,  Oct  1— 

Total  value. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1908. 

• 

LoDisiana ............................ 

OenU. 
60 
50 
60 

OenU. 
56 
56 
58 

OenU. 
65 
54 
58 

OenU. 
68 
52 
57 

OenU. 
40 
88 
45 

8188,068 

ArVf^nms 

214,391 

Tennessee 

852,350 

Total  

1 

1.964.676 

Ksiuas 

52 
52 
58 
58 
55 
55 
55 
53 
55 
58 
57 
65 
52 
68 
50 
57 
50 

67 
67 
69 
.  69 
69 
TO 
69 
69 
69 
69 
70 
67 
66 
67 
65 
70 
63 

65 
65 
67 
67 
68 
69 
66 
66 
68 
67 
68 
67 
65 
65 
68 
67 
68 

65 
65 
67 
67 
67 
67 
66 
65 
68 
64 
68 
66 
68 
66 
60 
66 
61 

50 
60 
60 
50 
51 
49 
51 
50 
62 
41 
51 
46 
42 
47 
45 
58 
44 

201,600 

Nebraska 

834.125 

South  Dakota 

823,875 

North  Dakota 

390.000 

Montana 

5.911,920 

WTominflT 

6,644,800 

Idaho 

2,915,260 

Washinjrton 

632,000 

Oreson 

2, 659, 800 

CaluoraSa 

1,854,020 

Nevada 

948.600 

Utah 

2,231,460 

Colorado 

1,411,200 

856.400 

Mew  Mexico 

2,673,000 

1,534,748 

Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory 

71,808 

Total 

31,123,606 

Total 

54.1 
46.7 

6.'>.4  !          ft.^-H 

62.8 
50.2 

46.6 
41.6 

49,741,616 

57.4 

54.8 

11,953,000 

Total  product 

61,694.616 

FItOM  UNWASHED  WOOL  TO  CLOTH. 

This  statement  of  an  average  shrinkage  of  60.5  per  cent  in  Ameri- 
can wools  represents  the  loss  up  to  and  including  the  scouring 
process — ^not  me  further  shrinkage  in  the  various  processes  of  manu- 
facture. On  this  point  we  now  present  the  largest  amount  of  testi- 
mony from  practical  manufacturers  ever  procured  and  given  to 
Congress.  First  are  the  letters  of  a  group  of  manufacturers  who 
state  the  shrinkage  between  the  greasy  wool  and  the  finished  cloth. 

Thomas  Oakes  &  Co.,  of  Bloomiield,  N.  J.,  submit  five  samples 
of  carded  woolen  cloth  in  which  from  3  pounds  to  4.16  pounds  of 
greasy  wool  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  and  also 
four  samples  of  worsteds,  in  which  from  3.7  to  4  pounds  of  greasy 
wool  are  required  to  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

The  Talbot  Mills,  of  North  Billerica,  Mass.,  submit  two  samples 
of  carded  woolen  cloth,  and  state  that  it  requires  8.52  pounds  of 
greasy  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

S.  Slater  &  Sons,  of  Webster,  Mass.,  submit  two  samples  of  black 
broadcloths,  in  one  of  which  3.69  pounds  of  greasy  wool  are  required 
to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  and  in  the  other  4.64  pounds  of 
greasy  wool  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Company,  of  North  Andover,  Mass.,  submit 
three  samples  of  dress  goods  and  three  of  broadcloths,  in  which  from 
3.34  to  4.03  pounds  of  greasy  wool  are  required  to  produce  1  pound 
of  finished  cloth. 

The  Globe  Woolen  Company,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  submits  samples  and 
states  that  3  pounds  1  ounce  of  greasy  wool  are  required  to  make  1 
pound  of  carded  woolen  cloth,  and  that  2  pounds  9  ounces  and  2 
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pounds  15  ounces  of  greasy  wool  are  required  to  make  1  pound  of 
worsted  cloth,  according  to  the  samples  presented. 

The  Forstmann  &  Huffmann  Company,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  state  that 
100  pounds  of  greasy  wool  will  yield  from  24  to  34  pounds  of  finished 
doth,  according  to  samples  submitted  by  the  company. 

The  letters  in  full  are  as  follows : 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  December  16,  1908, 
Mr.  WnxiAM  WnrrMAN, 

President  yatianal  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

Deab  Sib:  At  the  hearing  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  hdd  at 
Washington  on  the  2d  instant,  many  of  the  questions  asked  and  some  of  the 
testimony  filed  with  that  committee  indicated  a  very  erroneous  and  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  compensatory  duty  as  now  incorporated  in  the  Dingley  tariff  laws. 

To  convince  ourselves  as  to  the  real  facts,  we  have  examined  our  own  records 
as  manufacturers  of  fine  woolens  and  worsteds,  and  herewith  submit  to  yon 
samples  of  our  product,  with  all  particulars  pertaining  to  their  manufactuie. 
We  have  selected  such  cloth  as  are  made  of  fine  wools,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, in  order  to  give  a  fair  and  comprehensive  comparison  as  to  the  compensatoiy 
duty  at  its  present  ratio  of  4  to  1. 

We  have  given  this  our  careful  attention,  taking  the  data  used  from  onr 
books  in  the  different  departments,  and  we  stand  ready  to  vouch  for  its 
accuracy. 

We  wish  to  say  that  we  manufacture  all  our  yams,  both  woolen  and  worsteds, 
and  use  only  the  finer  qualities  of  wool,  and  no  cotton  is  used  whatever.  Cor 
woolen  goods  are  largely  faced  or  napped  goods,  and  the  loss  in  weight  is 
probably  greater  in  their  manufacture  than  any  other  class  of  woolen  goods,  due 
to  excessive  fulling  or  felting,  napping,  and  shearing. 

We  submit  five  samples  of  woolen  goods,  designated  by  letters  A,  B,  G,  D,  E. 

Carded  woolen  cloth. 


Fabric. 


A— Kersey , 

B — Uniform , 

C— Beaver  uniff>rra., 
D— Doenkin  unifurin 
E— Kersey  


Wool  made  of— 


Aastralian  geelong,  80*8 

XXX  territory 

XXX  Ohio 

XXX  territory 

Gape 


Grease 

wool 

reqaired. 


Poundi. 
8 

4.16 
JL7 
4.05 
S.84 


Cloth 
finifibdd. 


Poimd. 


We  also  submit  four  samples  of  worsteds,  as  follows,  viz 

Worsted  cloths  made  of  combed  xoools. 


Wool  made  of— 


F Ohiodelaine  . 

■G ' do 

H  Fine  territory 

I Ohiodelaine 


Grease 

wool 
required. 


Bcmndt, 
8.7 
8.85 

4 
3.7 


Cloth 
flojshed. 


Pwnd. 


1 
1 
1 
1 


Yours,  very  truly, 


Thos.  Oakes  &  Go. 


Talbot  Mills, 
Vorth  Billerica,  Mass.,  December  18, 1908. 
William  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Deab  Sib  :  Replying  to  yours  11th  instant,  I  send  you  herewith  the  following 
samples  of  carded  woolen  cloths : 

A — Piece  dye  cassimere,  weighing  11 J  ounces  to  56  inches  In  width.  B — apiece 
dye  carriage  lining,  weighing  7^  ounces  to  54  inches  in  width.    The  latter  is 
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really  what  would  be  called  a  Backing.    These  are  both  made  from  a  blend  of 
50  per  cent  fine  Texas,  eight  months,  shrinking  63  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent  Cali- 
fomla,  eight  months,  shrinking  60  per  cent. 
It  takes  3.52  pounds  of  this  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 
Yours,  truly, 

Fbedebio  S.  Clabk,  PresidenU 


S.  Slateb  &  Sons  (Incorporated)  Woolen  Mill, 

Webster,  Mass.,  January  5,  1909, 
William  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  Acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter  of  December  11,  we  would 
report  as  follows : 

A.  With  this  letter  please  find  two  samples  of  black  broadcloths  made  of 
carded  wools. 

B.  The  quantity  of  greasy  wool  In  1  pound  of  each  cloth  (by  greasy  wool 
meaning  before  sorting),  Silesian  twill,  3.69  pounds;  444  cloth,  4.64  pounds. 

C.  The  class  and  character  of  the  wool  In  the  Silesian  twill  is  first-class  XXX 
grade  clothing  wool. 

D.  The  Silesian  twill  is  made  of  one*half  fine  Australian  foreign  and  half 
fine  Ohio  domestic,  and  the  444  cloth  is  made  entirely  of  domestic  wool.  We 
do  not  make  worsted  cloths,  so  can  not  send  samples  or  answer  the  questions 
under  that  heading. 

Respectfully,  Frank  Bulkelby  Smith,  Treasurer, 


M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  CJompant, 
North  Andover,  Mass,,  January  J,  1909, 


Goods. 


Weight  per 

square 

yard. 


E— Dress  goods 
F— Dress  goods 
D — Dre<«j«  goo<ls 
A— Brcjadcloth 
B— Broadcloth 
C—Broadcloth. 


Ounces. 
8.76 
4.5 
6.7 
5.6 
6.3 
6.9 


Qtmlity  of  stock. 


Fine  medium  territory 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Cape  and  Port  Phillip. 


Pounds 
wool  re- 
quired to 
produce  1 
pound  of 

goods. 


8.71 
3.66 
8.89 
8.84 
4.03 
8.84 


Globe  Woolen  Company, 
Utica,  N,  Y.,  December  29,  1908. 
Mr.  William  Whitman, 

Harding-Whitman  Company, 

78  Chauncey  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  We  inclose  statement  regarding  carded  woolen  cloths  and  worsted 
cloths  made  from  combed  wools,  as  you  have  requested,  and  which  we  trust 
will  convey  the  information  you  desire. 

We  also  return  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Middleton  to  Mr.  Rufus  S. 
Frost. 

Under  separate  cover  we  have  sent  you  samples  of  cloth  described  in  the 
statement  inclosed. 

Yours,  truly.  Globe  Woolen  Co. 
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CARDED  WOOLRN  CLOTH. 


temples 

Qreasy  wool  in  1  pound  of 
clotb. 

CUm. 

ChAiBCter. 

Foreign  or  domes- 
tic. 

TO 

8  pounds  1  onnoe 

1 
1 

XX  Ohio  clothing  wMhed  ... 
do 

Domestic. 

18 

...\Tdo 

Do. 

WORSTED  CLOTHS  HADE  OF  COMBED  WOOLS. 


1108. 
819i. 


2  pounds,  tf  ounces. . 
2  pounds,  15  ounces. 


1 
1 


Ohio  1*8  unwashed 
80*8  Australian 


Domestic 
Australian. 


FOBSTMANH,  HUTFMAKN  ft  OO., 

Passaic,  N.  J.,  January  8,  1909. 

Btaiements  regarding  samples  of  wool  and  clotK 

Out  of  100  poandB  of  Imported  greaey  wool  (sample  No.  8)  we  produce  33 
pounds  of  cloUi  Na  VI. 

Out  of  100  pounds  of  scoured  wool  of  the  same  grade  (sample  No.  12)  we  pro- 
duce 81  pounds  of  finished  cloth  No.  VI. 

Out  of  100  ix>uud8  of  the  greasy  wool  which  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
cloths  Nos.  IV,  V,  and  VII,  and  which  is  also  Imported,  we  produce  24  pounds  of 
finished  cloth. 

Out  of  100  pounds  of  scoured  wool  of  the  same  grade  (sample  No.  10)  we  pro- 
duce 78  pounds  of  the  three  above-mentioned  cloths  Nos.  IV,  V,  and  VII. 

Out  of  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool  No.  9,  which  is  of  domestic  origin,  we  pro- 
duce 81  pounds  of  cloth  No.  I,  94  pounds  of  cloth  No.  II,  32  pounds  of  cloth 
No.  III. 

Out  of  100  pounds  of  scoured  wool  of  the  same  grade  of  domestic  wool  (sample 
No.  11)  we  produce  78  pounds  of  cloth  No.  I,  84  pounds  of  cloth  No.  II,  81 
pounds  of  cloth  No.  III. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  cost  for  freight  and  wages  for 
sorting  and  scouring  wool  are  much  higher  for  the  American  than  for  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturer,  the  duty  of  44  cents  per  pound  on  such  finished  cloths  as 
are  represented  by  samples  Nos.  I  to  VII  does  not  give  any  protection  with  the 
duty  of  11  cents  per  ];>ound  on  greafly  wooL 

Julius  Fosstmaitn. 


FROM  WOOL  TO  TOPS. 

An  important  statement  from  Harry  Hartley  &  Co.,  top  manufac- 
turers, of  Boston,  is  submitted,  showing  the  amount  of  top  produced 
from  various  wools  ^rown  in  the  United  States.  This  shows  that  100 
pounds  of  fine  mermo  territory  wool  yields  21.73  pounds  of  tops; 
100  pounds  of  fine  medium  territory  wool  yields  24.45  pounds  of  tops; 
100  pounds  of  medium,  half-blood  territory  wool  yields  28.80  pounds 
of  tops;  100  pounds  of  fine  unwashed  Ohio  and  Michigan  wool  yields 
26.47  poimds  of  tops;  100  pounds  of  average  fine  Texas  wool  yields 
24.45  pounds  of  tops ;  100  pounds  of  twelve  months'  Texas  wool,  lon^ 
staple,  yields  27.90  pounds  of  tops ;  and  100  pounds  of  quarter-blow 
territory  wool  yields  37.30  pounds  of  .tops.  This  statement  further 
confirms  the  soundness  of  the  proposition  that  4  pounds  of  wool 
are  on  the  average  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  finished  cloth. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  from  the  top  there  is  a  further  con- 
siderable shrinkage  in  the  processes  of  manufacturing.  The  state- 
ment of  Harry  Hartley  &  Co.  is  in  full,  as  follows: 
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HABBT   HABTLET  «  00.    (iNO.) 

Particulars  of  amount  of  top  yielded  1>y  various  u>ooU  grown  in  the  United 

States, 

Fine  merino  territory  wool  (American).  Take  100  pounds:  Taking  off 
string,  dung  locks  and  refuse  (4  per  cent)  leaves  96  pounds  of  sorted  wool. 
Shrinking  70  per  cent,  yielding  30  per  cent  of  clean  wool,  yields  28.80  pounds  of 
scoured  wool.  In  carding  it  makes  8  per  cent  of  card  and  burr  waste,  yields 
26.50  pounds  of  carded  sliver.  In  combing  it  makes  18  per  cent  of  noil  (waste), 
yields  21.73  pounds  of  top.  Result,  100  pounds  of  fine  territory  wool  yields 
21.73  pounds  of  top*. 

As  the  shrinkage  of  fine  territory  wool  varies  from  68  to  73  per  cent,  I  have 
taken  an  average  shrinkage  as  70  per  cent. 

Fine  medium  territory  wool.  Take  1(X)  pounds:  Taking  off  strings,  dung 
lockfl,  and  refuse  (4  per  cent)  leaves  96  pounds  of  sorted  wool.  Shrinking 
67  per  cent,  yielding  33  per  cent  of  clean  wool,  yields  31.68  pounds  of  scoured 
wooL  In  carding  it  makes  7  per  cent  of  card  and  burr  waste,  yields  29.46 
pounds  of  carded  sliver.  In  combing  it  makes  if  per  cent  of  noil  (waste), 
leaves  24.45  pounds  of  top.  Result,  100  pounds  of  fine  medium  territory  wool 
yields  24.45  pounds  of  top. 

Medium  half-blood  territory  wool  (American).  Take  100  pounds:  Taking 
off  string,  dung  locks,  fribs,  and  refuse  (4  per  cent)  leaves  96  pounds  of  sorted 
wool.  Shrinking  62  per  cent,  yielding  38  per  cent  of  scoured  wool,  yields  36.48 
pounds  of  scoured  wool.  In  carding  it  makes  6  per  cent  of  card  and  burr 
waste,  yields  34.29  pounds  of  carded  wool.  In  combing  it  makes  16  per  cent 
ot  noil  (waste),  yields  28.80  pounds  of  top.  Result,  100  pounds  of  half-blood 
territory  wool  yields  28.80  pounds  of  top. 

Fine  unwashed  Ohio  and  Michigan  wool.  Take  100  pounds:  Taking  off 
strings,  dung  locks,  and  refuse  (8  per  cent)  leaves  92  pounds  of  sorted  wool. 
Shrinking  64  per  cent,  yielding  36  per  cent,  yields  33.12  pounds  of  scoured  wool. 
In  carding  it  makes  5  per  cent  of  card  and  burr  waste,  yields  31.46  pounds  of 
carded  sliver.  In  combing  it  makes  15  per  cent  of  noil  (waste),  leaves  26.74 
pounds  of  top.  Result,  100  pounds  of  fine  unwashed  Ohio  and  Michigan  wool 
yields  26.47  pounds  of  top. 

Average  fine  Texas  wool.  Take  100  pounds:  Taking  off  strings,  dung  locks, 
and  refuse  (4  per  cent)  leaves  96  pounds  sorted  wool.  Shrinking  67  per  cent, 
yielding  33  per  cent,  yields  31.68  pounds  scoured  wool.  In  carding  it  makes  7 
per  cent  of  card  and  burr  waste,  29.46  pounds  carded  sliver.  In  combing  it 
makes  17  per  cent  of  noils  (waste),  24.45  pounds  top.  Result,  100  pounds  of 
average  fine  Texas  wool  yield  24.45  pounds  top. 

Twelve  months*  Texas  wool,  long  staple.  Take  100  pounds :  Taking  off  string, 
tags  (dung  locks),  and  refuse  (3  per  cent)  leaves  97  pounds  sorted  wool. 
Shrinking  64  per  cenl^  yielding  36  per  cent  of  scoured  wool,  34.92  pounds  scoured 
wool.  In  carding  it  makes  6  per  cent  of  card  and  burr  waste,  32.82  pounds 
carded  sliver.  In  combing  it  makes  15  per  cent  of  noils  (waste),  27.90  pounds 
top.    Result,  100  pounds  of  merino  Texas  yields  27.90  pounds  top. 

Quarter-blood  territory  wool  (American).  Take  100  pounds:  Taking  off 
string,  dung  locks,  fribs,  and  refuse  (3  per  cent)  leaves  97  pounds  sorted  wool. 
Shrinking  54  per  cent,  yielding  46  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  44.62  pounds  scoured 
wool.  In  carding  it  makes  5  per  cent  of  card  and  burr  waste,  42.39  pounds 
carded  sliver.  In  combing  into  top  it  makes  12  per  cent  of  noils,  37.30  pounds 
top.    Result,  100  pounds  of  quarter-blood  territory  yields  .37.30  pounds  top. 

SCOURED  WOOL  TO   CLOTH. 

The  statements  submitted  above  have  shown  the  total  shrinkage 
from  the  greasy  wool  to  the  finished  cloth,  and  also  from  the  greasy 
wool  to  the  top,  a  partially  manufactured  product.  Further  state- 
ments submitted  below  show  separately  the  shrinkage  from  the 
scoured  wool  to  the  finished  cloth  in  the  processes  of  manufactur- 
ing, and  in  some  cases  also  the  shrinkage  from  the  greasy  wool  to 
the  scoured  wool.  That  3  pounds  of  greasy  wool  are  required  to 
make  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  has  long  been  a  fundamental  propo- 
sition in  the  framing  of  the  tariffs  of  the  United  States.    These 
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statements  that  follow  show  conclusively  the  additional  shrinkage 
from  the  scoured  wool  to  the  finished  fabric 

The  Talbot  Mills,  of  North  Billerica,  Mass.,  state  that  on  the  bams 
of  their  three  samples  submitted  it  requires  1^  pounds  of  scoured 
wool  to  produce  1  pound  of  cloth. 

The  !Botany  Worsted  Mills,  of  Passaic,  N.  J.,  whose  managers 
have  important  experience  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  state  that  the 
loss  between  the  top  and  the  finished  dress  goods  approximates  froni 
15  to  20  per  cent,  and  that  100  pounds  of  scoured  wool  produce  about 
60  to  65  per  cent  of  finished  cloth,  and  give  other  important  particu- 
lars.   Four  samples  of  dress  goods  are  submitted. 

The  Hockanum  Company,  of  Rockville,  Conn.,  submits  samples  of 
fine  worsteds  made  from  Australian  yarn,  and  states  that  100  pounds 
of  yarn  in  the  gray  produces  81.2  pounds  of  finished  cloth. 

The  Globe  Woolen  Company,  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  submits  samples  of 
carded  woolen  and  worsted  cloth,  and  states  that  1  pound  of  scoured 
wool  will  yield  11.25  ounces  of  woolen  cloth,  and  that  1  pound  of 
scoured  wool  will  yield  in  one  sample  10.41  ounces,  and  in  another 
11.40  ounces  of  worsted  cloth. 

George  E.  Kunhardt,  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  submits  eight  samples 
of  wools,  worsteds,  and  serges,  and  states  that  in  one  fabric  1  pound 
of  scoured  wool  yields  0.78  pound  of  finished  cloth,  and  in  the  other  1 
pound  of  scoured  wool  yields  0.83  pound  of  finisliod  cloth. 

The  Rock  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Rockville,  Conn.,  submits  a 
sample  of  uniform  cloth,  and  states  that  4,000  pounds  of  fine  domestic 
wool  in  the  urease  will  yield  1,280  pounds  of  clean  white  wool,  and 
that  this  wool  will  yield  921.60  pounds  of  finished  cloth. 

The  Waterloo  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company  submits  two  sam- 
ples of  blue  broadcloth,  and  states  that  the  quantity  of  scoured  wool 
m  each  pound  of  cloth  is  approximately  IJ  pounds.  It  adds  that  al- 
though the  shrinkage  of  the  Australian  wool  used  in  one  of  the  sam- 
ples is  given  as  56  per  cent, 

♦  •  ♦  It  is  proper  to  state  that  In  Europe  similar  goods  are  made  from 
wools  of  a  much  higher  shrinlvnge.  On  account  of  the  specific  duty  on  wool.  It 
is  necessary  to  select  for  imitortation  such  as  is  of  low  shrinkage.  Owing  to  the 
relatively  small  quantity  of  this,  there  is  keen  competition  among  purchasers  for 
America.  It  follows  that  European  manufacturers  obtain  equally  good  wool 
of  heavier  shrinkage  at  a  lower  price  per  scoured  pound.  It  follows  also  that 
America  can  import  only  in  very  limited  quantities  the  fine  wools  grown  in 
South  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Thomas  Oakes  &  Co.,  of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  state  that  from  1.38  to 
1.44  pounds  of  scoured  wool  are  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  fin- 
ished cloth,  according  to  samples  submitted  by  them. 

M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Co.,  of  North  Andover,  Mass.,  submit  sam- 
ples of  dress  goods  and  broadcloth,  and  state  that  from  1.30  to  1.40 
pounds  of  scoured  wool  are  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  cloth. 
The  letters  are  published  below: 

Talbot  Mills, 
North  BiUerica,  Mass.,  January  IS,  JDOO, 
William  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass, 

Deab  Sib:  Replying  to  yours  of  December  30,  the  samples  already  sent  In, 
A  and  B,  require  1^  pounds  of  scoured  wool  per  pound  of  cloth. 
Yours,  truly, 

Fbedebic  S.  Clabk,  President. 
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Botany  Worsted  Mills, 

Passaic^  2f.  J.,  January  4, 1909. 
Wm.  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

78  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Deab  Sib:  In  answer  to  your  esteemed  favors  of  December  15  and  18,  1908, 
and  as  requested,  we  beg  to  reply  to  your  several  queries  as  follows : 

1.  One  hundred  pounds  wool  In  the  grease  usually  yield  from  25  per  cent  In 
Territory  up  to  44  per  cent  of  best  Au8tralian,.finished  top. 

2.  One  hundred  pounds  wool  In  the  grease  render  the  following  results: 


Sorted  wool about.. 

Top  and  noil do 

Tope,  standard  condition do 


Australian. 


xTT  cent. 

85 
44J 

39} 


Fine  Terri- 
tory. 


One-half 

blood 
domeutic. 


Percent 
80 
26 
21* 


Per  cent. 
80 
82 
27* 


3.  The  loss  between  top  and  finished  dress  goods  approximates  15  per  cent  to 
22  per  cent. 

4.  One  hundred  pounds  scoured  wool  would  produce  about  60  per  cent  to  66 
per  cent  finished  cloth. 

6.  Regarding  the  question  of  comparative  scale  of  wages  here  and  as  paid 
on  the  European  Continent,  we  beg  to  say  that  so  far  as  we  are  informed  the 
wages  in  this  country  are  at  least  twice  that  paid  abroad,  and  in  many  cases 
three  times  higher. 

The  Australian  wools  that  we  use  are  the  tighter  shrinkage  wools  from  that 
country,  which,  under  existing  conditions,  wc  can  import  to  better  advantage 
than  the  heavier  shrinkage  wools  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  clip. 

By  express  we  are  sending  you  four  specimens  of  our  dress  goods,  marked 
as  follows: 

"Style  No.  3  (low);"  "style  No.  6  (med.) ;"  "style  No.  7  (fine);"  "style 
No.  4  (best),"  which  we  hope  will  serve  your  purpose. 

We  also  take  pleasure  in  acknowledging  rer  li)t  of  your  favor  of  the  2d 
Instant  with  pamphlet  referred  to  by  you,  for  which  we  thank  you. 

We  trust  the  above  information  will  aid  you  in  convincing  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  importance  that  the  compensatory  duties,  as  now  fixed, 
be  maintained  on  our  class  of  goods,  and  that  they  will  see  the  Justice  to  so 
recommend  the  present  tarifT  to  be  continued  in  the  new  tariff  law  they  intend 
to  Introduce. 

We  remain,  yours,  very  truly.  Botany  Worsted  Mills, 

Fbrd.  Kuhn,  Treas, 


HocKANUM  Company, 
Rockville,  Conn.,  January  6,  1909, 
Mr.  William  Whitman, 

78  Chauncy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Deab  Sir  :  At  your  request  we  are  sending  you  a  number  of  samples  of  fine 
worsteds  made  from  Australian  worsted  yarns.  Our  experience  In  manufactur- 
ing these  goods  is  that  they  show  an  average  shrinking  from  the  worsted  yam 
in  the  gray  to  the  finished  cloth  of  19  per  cent,  ond  we  account  for  this  19  per 
cent  shrinking  as  follows:  Six  per  cent  loss  in  dyeing;  5^  r>er  cent  loss  In 
waste;  8i  per  cent  loss  in  finishing.  Thus,  100  pounds  of  yam  In  gray  produces 
94  ];)ounds  after  dyeing,  8S.7  pounds  greasy  cloth,  81.2  pounds  of  finished  cloth. 
Trusting  that  this  is  what  you  want. 

Yours,  very  truly,  F.  T.  Maxwell,  Treas, 
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Carded  ufooHen  dotK 


temple. 


Weight  of 

■coured 

WOOL 


Weight  of 

finished 

cloth. 


Tc 
IS. 


a2S 
ILS 


Worsted  cloths  made  of  combed  wooU 


Sample. 


1108 
819*. 


Weifrht  of 

Koured 

wooL 


(hntctt. 


16 
16 


Weight  of 

finished 

doth. 


Otuum. 

11.40 
10.41 


OloBB  WOOLEir  COMPAKT, 

Utica^  N.  Y.,  January  1,  1909. 
Mr.  Wif.  WRiTif AN,  President, 

68S  Atlantic  avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dkab  Sib:  Your  favor  of  December  80  received.  Inclosed  please  find  state- 
ment showing  weight  of  finished  cloth  in  each  of  the  samples  we  sent  you  that 
cnu  be  made  from  1  pound  of  scoured  wool.  The  inclosed  statement,  taken  in 
connection  with  our  statements  sent  you  dated  December  23,  1908,  will  show 
the  details  of  shrinkage  from  greasy  wool  to  finished  cloth. 
The  80'  Australian  referred  to  means  grade  of  wool  and  not  size  of  yam. 
Yours,  truly, 

Globe  Woolen  Company, 
John  Sim  son,  Superintendent. 


Lawrence,  Mass.,  January  4?  1909, 

National  Association  or  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Gentlemen  :  With  reference  to  your  favor  of  December  31,  and 
answering  the  inquiries  you  made  in  your  letter  of  December  11, 
we  are  herewith  inclosing  eight  reference  samples :  First,  two  fancy 
woolens,  our  5600  and  6000  lines;  second,  three  fancy  worsteds,  our 
4450,  6250,  and  8200  lines;  and  third,  serges,  our  160, 180,  and  300. 

In  paragraph  3  we  designate  the  loss  between  scoured  wool  and 
finished  cloth  on  our  woolen  fabrics. 

We  hope  this  matter  is  sent  you  in  satisfactory  shape. 

Yours,  faithfully, 

George  E.  Kunhardt. 

I.  Carded  tooolen  cloths. 


A. 

B. 

0. 

D. 

J 

5000 

4,  nrtnnriM  9  (Minoft«i 

Classl 

do 

Domestic 

Fall  (^lifornm 

fiCKX)      S  nonnds  1  oiincH 

do 

California  and  Territory. 

■^   r -    ~—  ..... 
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II.  Worsted  cloths  made  of  worsted  yam. 


A. 

B  yam. 

160 

17.3  oances 

2/408  X  Arlington  grav  yarn,  colored. 
2  428  XXX  special  Arlington  gray  yam 
228s  X  Arlington  gray  yam. 

■ 

180 

.... .do  ....•••••••••....•..•••.....•...•■•«•.• 

SOO 

17. 6  ounces 

III.  Loss  between  scoured  wool  and  finished  cloth. 

In  the  above  5600  line  the  equivalent  for  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  is  0.78 
pound  finished  cloth. 

In  the  above  6000  line  the  equivalent  for  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  is  0.88 
pound  finished  cloth. 

MEMOBAin>nM. 

If  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  makes  0.78  pound  finished  cloth,  it  would  require 
20.5  ounces  of  scoured  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 

If  1  pound  of  scoured  wool  makes  0.83  i)ound  finished  cloth,  It  would  i*e- 
qulre  19.3  ounces  of  scoured  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 


The  Rook  Manttfactubino  Ca, 

RockviUe,  Conn.,  December  17, 1008, 

Gentlemen  :  We  hand  yon  herewith  our  method  of  figuring  the  cost  per 
finished  yam  of  the  wool  used  in  making  an  indigo,  wool -dyed,  steam-finished 
dark  blue  uniform  cloth,  to  weigh  sixteen  (16)  ounces  per  linear  yard. 

Taking  4,000  pounds  of  fine  domestic  wool  In  the  grease,  there  will  be  a 
shrinkage  during  the  process  of  scouring  of  68  per  cent.  This  will  give  1,2S0 
pounds  of  clean  white  wool. 

During  the  various  processes  of  manufacture — carbonizing,  coloring,  carding, 
spinning,  dressing,  weaving,  and  finishing — there  will  be  an  additional  shrink- 
age of  28  per  cent,  which  will  leave  921.60  pounds  of  finished  cloth. 

Pounds. 

Fine  domestic  wool  in  the  grease 4,000 

OS  per  cent  shrinkage  during  scouring 2, 720 

Clean  white  wool 1, 280 

2S  per  cent  shrinkage  during  manufacture 358. 4 

Pounds  of  finished  cloth 921. 6 

Four  and  one-half  pounds  of  greasy  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth. 
We  hand  you  below  a  sample  of  the  cloth  produced  by  the  above  schedule. 
Truly,  yours. 

The  Rook  Manttfactubino  Company. 


Waterloo  Woolen  Mantjfactubing  CJompant, 

New  York,  January  4f  1909, 
William  Whitman^  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 

(Care  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  348  Broadway,  New  York). 

Deab  Sib:  Replying  to  your  various  communications,  I  have  sent  you  two 
samples,  as  follows: 

OABDED    woolen   CLOTHS. 

(1)  Bine  broadcloth,  54  Inches  wide  inside  selvage,  weight  16  ounces  per 
linear  yard,  made  from  Australian  70s  merino ;  quantity  of  greasy  wool  in  each 
pound  of  cloth  55  ounces,  on  the  basis  of  56  per  cent  shrinkage.  Quantity  of 
scoured  wool  in  each  pound  of  cloth  approximately  li  pounds. 

(2)  Blue  broadcloth,  54  inches  wide  inside  selvage,  weight  16  ounces  )>Gr 
linear  yard,  made  from  fine  unwashed  fieece  wool  grown  in  Ohio,  West  Virginia, 
or  Pennsylvania;  quantity  of  preasy  wool  in  each  pound  of  cloth  67  ounces,  on 
the  basis  of  64  per  cent  shrinkage.  Quantity  of  scoured  wool  in  each  pound  of 
cloth  approximately  li  pounds. 
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2.  We  do  not  make  worsted  cloths  from  combed  wools. 

3.  We  spin  all  of  the  woolen  yams  used  in  our  fabrics. 

Although  the  shrinkage  of  the  Australian  wool  used  in  sample  No.  1  is  glTen 
as  56  per  cent,  it  is  proper  to  state  tliat  in  Europe  similar  goods  are  made  from 
wools  of  a  much  higher  shrinkage.  On  account  of  the  specific  duty  on  wooU  It 
is  necessary  to  select  for  importation  such  as  is  of  low  shrinkage.  Owing  to 
the  relatively  small  quantity  of  this  there  is  keen  competition  among  purchasers 
for  America.  It  follows. that  European  manufacturers  obtain  equally  good  wool 
of  heavier  shrinkage  at  a  lower  price  per  scoured  pound.  It  follows  also  that 
America  can  import  only  in  very  limited  quantities  the  fine  wools  grown  in 
South  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

It  is  stated  above  that  approximately  11  pounds  of  scoured  wool  are  re- 
quired to  make  1  pound  of  goods.  This  is  subject  to  variation  depending  on  the 
amount  of  vegetable  matter — ^kemp  and  short  fiber — ^in  each  purchase  of  wool, 
upon  the  amount  of  finish  given  the  cloth,  and  is  also  infiuenced  by  the  fact  that 
most  broadcloth  manufacturers  deliver  goods  weighing  more  than  the  contract 
calls  for.  Thus  11  pounds  of  scoured  wool  will  produce  sometimes  0.975  pound 
of  cloth,  sometimes  1.08  pounds  of  cloth,  the  variation  betwe^i  these  limits 
depending  on  the  factors  mentioned  above. 
Yours,  truly, 

Watebijoo  Woolen  MANinrAcruBiHo  Ool* 
A.  M.  Pattrbson,  President. 


Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  January  9,  1990, 
Wm.  WHFFMAif,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

683  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boston^  Mass. 

Deab  Sib:  We  have  your  favor  of  yesterday's  date  requesting  that  we  ftend 
the  quantity  rei)reFented  in  pounds  of  scoured  wool  required  for  1  ponnA  of 
finished  cloth  in  the  several  samples  previously  sent  to  you.  We  forwarded 
yesterday  the  same  information  represented  by  percentages,  but  now  inclose 
the  same,  as  you  request,  in  pounds. 

Pounds  scoured  wool  to 
1  pound  finished  cloth. 

Woolens : 

Sample  A 1. 44 

Sample  B 1.41 

Sample  O 1.40 

Sample  D 1.38 

Sample  B 1. 38 

Worsteds : 

Sample  P 1.41 

Sample  G 1.42 

Sample  H 1. 44 

Sample  I 1. 41 

The  results,  so  far  as  our  samples  are  concerned,  are  so  uniform  we  think  an 
average  of  1.40  would  fairly  represent  the  scoured  quantity  for  1  pound  finished 
product. 

Yours,  truly,  Thos.  Oakes  &  Oa 

M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Company, 
Vorth  Andover,  Mass,,  January  11,  1909, 


Goods. 

Weight  per 

square 

yard. 

Quality  of  Btock. 

Pounds  eleui 

wool 

required  to 

produce  1 

pouDdol 

good& 

Drej»»  goods: 

E 

Ouncci. 
3.75 
4.6 
6.7 

5.5 
6.3 
6.9 

Fine  medium  territory 

do 

L30 

F   

1  90 

D 

do 

1.S2 

Broadoloth: 

A 

do 

1.S2 

B 

....  .do  ....•....•.....•••..•• 

1  4 

c 

Cape  and  Fort  Philip 
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A  SUMMARIZED  STATEMENT. 


The  tables  of  Harry  Hartley  &  Co.  show  the  actual  quantity  in 
pounds  of  wool  top  made  from  100  pounds  of  greasy  wools  in  the 
bale,  recapitulated  as  follows: 


Character  of  wool. 

■  ■  . 

Fine  meriDO  territory 

Fine  medium  territory 

M edium  one-half  blood  territory 

Fine  medium  unwashed  Ohio  and  Michigan 

Average  fine  Texas 

Twelve  months  Texas,  long  staple 

Dne-quarter  blood  territory 


Pounds  of 
tops. 


21.78 
24.45 
28.80 
26.47 
24.46 
27.90 
87.30 


Character  of  wool. 


Fine  merino  territory 

Fine  medium  territory 

Medium  one-half  blood  territory 

Fine  medium  unwashed  Ohio  and  Michigan 

ATen^e  fine  Texas 

Twel  ve  months  Texas,  long  staple 

One-quarter  blood  territory 


Equivalent 

of  greasy 

wool  in 

oloth. 

Founds  of 
tops. 

Pounds  of 

worsted 

yam. 

5.7 

21.73 

20.64 

5.1 

24.45 

23.23 

4.8 

28.80 

27.36 

4.7 

26.47 

26.15 

5.1 

24.45 

23.28 

4.4 

27.90 

26.60 

8.8 

87.30 

86.48 

Pounds  of 

finished 

goods. 


17.56 
19.75 
23.27 
21.88 
19.75 
22.58 
80.12 


From  the  best  estimate  obtainable  the  average  shrinkage  from 
greasy  wool  to  scoured  wool  of  the  entire  wool  product  of  the  United 
States  is^  at  least  60  per  cent. 

On  this  basis,  100  pounds  of  such  greasy  wool  would,  as  a  broad, 
general  statement,  yield,  on  the  average,  97^  pounds  of  sorts,  39 
pounds  of  scoured  wool,  Sl^  pounds  of  top,  29^  pounds  of  worsted 
yarn,  25  pounds  of  finished  worsted  cloth. 

From  tne  testimony  already  received  we  have  the  following  results: 

Carded  woolen  cloths. — Ten  exhibits;  24  samples  from  mills  mak- 
ing finished  goods  from  greasy  wool  bought  in  the  bale.  Average, 
3.73  pounds  of  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth;  lowest,  3  pounds;  highest, 
4.64  pounds. 

Carded  woolen  cloths. — Eight  exhibits;  28  samples  showing  the 
amount  of  scoured  wool  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth. 
Average,  1.37  pounds;  lowest,  1.20  pounds;  highest,  1.55  pounds. 

Compensating  duty  required  on  the  basis  of  scoured  wool  dutiable 
at  33  cents  equals  45.21  cents. 

Worsted  cloths  from  mills  making  their  own  tops  and  yams. — 
Three  exhibits;  12  samples.  Average,  3.66  pounds  of  wool  to  1 
pound  of  finished  cloth;  lowest,  2.56  pounds;  highest,  4.55  pounds. 

Worsted  cloths  from  m^Uls  making  their  own  tops  and  yams. — 
Three  exhibits ;  12  samples  showing  the  number  of  pounds  of  scoured 
wool  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth.  Average,  1.55 
pounds  of  scoured  wool  to  1  pound  of  finished  cloth;  lowest,  1.40 
pounds;  highest,  1.78  pounds. 

Compensating  duty  required  on  the  basis  of  scoured  wool  dutiable 
at  33  cents  equals  51.15  cents. 

Worsted  ctoths  m^e  by  manufacturers  who  purchase  their  worsted 
yams^  showing  loss  between  yam  and  cloth. — ^Two  exhibits;  11 
samples;  8  Australian  worsted  yam;  1  Australian  and  Territory 
yam;  2  fine  medium  Territory  yam;  18.84  ounces  of  worsted  yam 
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are  required  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  goods;  shrinkage,  154- 
per  oent. 

These  exact  statements,  drawn  from  the  actual  business  experience 
of  representative  importers  of  wool  and  manufacturers  of  woolen 
and  worsted  fabrics,  are  strong  cumulative  testimony  that  the  stand- 
ard of  4  pounds  of  greasy  wool  to  1  pound  of  finished  cloth,  the 
long-recognized  basis  of  the  compensatory  duty,  is  a  just  stand- 
ard, and  that  it  ought  to  be  emoodied  in  the  wool  and  woolen 
schedule  of  the  tariff  law  which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
IS  now  considering.  It  is  not  denied  that  tiiere  are  wools  less  than 
4  pounds  of  which  will  produce  a  pound  of  cloth.  Those  hostile 
interests  which  attack  our  compensatory  duty  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
tective system  are  in  the  habit  of  selecting  such  wools,  as  has  been 
done  by  certain  English  manufacturers  of  Bradford,  in  a  brief  sub- 
mitted to  your  committee  by  their  representatives,  F.  Butterfield  A 
Co.,  of  New  York.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  wools  in  con- 
stant use  in  this  country,  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  produc- 
tion, more  than  4  pounds  of  which  are  required  to  produce  a  pound 
of  finished  cloth. 

That  statement  of  Senator  Aldrich,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  goes  right  to  the 
heart  of  this  question  of  compensatory  duties  when,  referrmg  to  the 
foes  of  a  protective  policy.  Senator  Aldrich  says: 

Tbey  have  selected  certain  kinds  of  wool,  and  declared  that  In  these  particu- 
lar Instances  the  proportion  of  shrinkage  and  waste  Is  only  as  2  or  S  pounds 
of  wool  to  1  of  cloth.  I  grant  there  are  such  Instances;  but,  as  it  Is  the 
weakest  link  In  the  chain  or  the  lowest  point  In  the  levee  that  determines 
efficiency,  so  we  are  bound  to  take  the  highest-shrinkage  wools  accessible  to 
foreigners  and  to  calculate  the  compensatory  duty  on  the  basis  of  these.  If 
our  manufacturers  are  excluded  from  the  use  of  this  class  of  wools,  their  com- 
petitors do  use  them,  and  It  Is  against  these  that  the  equalization  of  condi- 
tions Is  to  be  effected. 

Again,  It  has  been  argued  that  the  formula  is  wrong  because  certain  fabrics 
are  produced  In  which  4  pounds  of  wool,  even  of  this  high-shrinking  quality, 
are  not  required  to  manufacture  a  pound  of  goods,  whUe  the  compensatory  duty 
Is  fixed  at  four  times  the  wool  duty.  Goods  woven  on  cotton  warps  or  con- 
taining some  admixture  of  shoddy  are  cited.  I  grant  the  fkcts  in  this  instance 
also.  But  we  must,  as  I  have  already  shown,  arrange  the  compensation  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  cloths ;  otherwise  we  should  determine,  by  our  legislation, 
that  Uie  manufacture  in  this  country  shall  be  confined  to  the  lower  grades  of 
goods.  That  would  be  to  affix  the  brand  of  permanent  inferiority  upon  car 
woolen  manufactures.  Nor  is  it  possible  in  a  tariff  bill  to  so  adjust  a  system 
of  compensatory  duties  that  it  shall  exactly  fit  the  amount  of  wool  consumed  in 
an  almost  infinite  variety  of  fabrics. 

Another  objection  that  may  be  urged  to  accepting  the  proportion 
of  4  poimds  of  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth,  and  allowing  a  compen- 
satory duty  on  this  basis,  is  that  the  great  shrinkage  in  the  wool  is 
not  always  fully  lost — as  in  the  case  of  noils,  for  instance.  But  the 
manifest  reply  to  this,  which  has  been  presented  before  and  is  now 
emphasized  again,  is  that  though  these  noils  have  a  value,  that  value 
is  very  much  less  than  the  foreign  or  original  cost  of  the  wool  from 
which  they  were  made — less  than  the  foreign  cost  of  the  wool  ex- 
clusive of  the  duty.  Thus,  it  is  plain  that  the  manufacturer,  vho 
pays  the  duty  on  the  wool  and  the  noils  included  in  it,  does  not  re- 
cover the  duty  paid  upon  the  noils  when  he  sells  them.  Therefore 
the  value  of  the  noils  can  rightfuly  be  eliminated  from  the  calculation. 

What  the  tariff  makers  have  sought  in  past  years  is  to  fix  a  fair 
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average  standard,  sufficient  under  all  normal  circumstances  to  com- 
pensate American  wool  manufacturers  for  the  relatively  high  rates 
of  duty  which  they  are  required  to  pay  upon  their  raw  materiaL 
This  standard  of  4  pounds  of  greasy  wool  to  1  pound  of  doth, 
though  often  assailed  by  rival  foreign  manufacturing  interests  and 
their  representatives  in  the  United  States,  has  stood  the  test  of  forty 
years  ox  critical  examination,  and  we  urge  you  respectfully  that  it 
once  more  be  adopted  by  your  committee  in  the  preparation  of  the 
new  tariff  law. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

William  Whitman, 
Boston^  President  and  Chairman  Ex  OfflciOj 

Frederick  S.  Clark^ 

North  BiUencaj  Masa.^ 
Walter  Erbex, 

Philadelphia^  Pa.^ 

Louis  B.  GOODALL, 

Sanford^  Me.^ 
Edwin  Farnham  Greene, 

Boston^  Ma88.y 
Joseph  R.  Grundy, 

Philadelphia^  Pa.^ 
John  Hopewell, 

Boston^  Mass.^ 
George  E.  Kunhardt, 

Lavyrence^  Mass.^ 
J.  B.  MacColl, 

Pawtucketj  B.  /., 
Francis  T.  Maxwell, 

RockvUtej  Oonn., 
J.  F.  Matnard, 

ntica,  N.  F., 
Thomas  Oakes, 

Bloomfieldj  N. «/., 
WiNTHROP  L.  Marvin, 

Secretary^ 
Tariff  Committee  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 


WIIL  H.  ORTTKDY  &  CO.,  OF  BRISTOL,  PA.,  PRESENT  ARSUHENT 
RELATIVE  TO  COMPENSATORY  WOOL  DUTIES. 

Bristol,  Pa.,  January  12^  1909. 
Hon.  Ebenezer  J.  Hill,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives y  Washington,  D.  (7. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  print  of  December  22  last  I  read  with  much 
interest  your  examination  of  the  government  expert,  Mr.  Clark,  on 
the  compensatory  duties  on  wool  as  to  the  amount  necessary  to 
oflFset  in  goods  various  shrinkages  of  wool.  The  position  you  took 
I  desire  to  most  heartily  indorse  as  being  correct;  also,  as  one  familiar 
with  the  business,  I  would  desire  to  state  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
wool  grown  in  this  country  will  shrink  in  the  neighborhood  of  from 
60  to  80  per  cent.     Furthermore,  not  over  20  per  cent  of  the  wool 
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is  grown  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  that  will  have  a  shrinkage  of  50 
per  cent  or  less. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  question,  however,  which  Mr,  Clark  in 
his  testimony  either  unintentionally  or  otherwise  failed  to  touch 
upon,  and  which  I  am  certain  you  will  think  as  important  when  you 
recall  the  fact  that  of  the  wool  used  in  this  country  for  the  clothins 
of  the  people,  70  per  cent  at  least  of  it  at  first  passes  over  worstea 
cards  and  comb^in  the  course  of  its  manufacture  into  worsted  yams 
and  worsted  goods,  and  involves  thereby  an  enhancement  in  value 
or  dissipation  of  the  benefits  of  the  compensatory  duties,  due  to  the 
loss  incurred  in  the  disposition  of  the  noil  and  card  waste,  as  weQ 
as  the  invisible  loss  ana  loss  of  waste  in  the  drawing  and  spinning 
operations  into  worsted  yams. 

I  am  only  competent  to  testify  on  the  combing  and  spinning 
proposition,  for  the  reason  we  are  only  engaged  in  these  two  proc- 
esses of  manufacture,  consequently  the  weaver  will  have  to  give 
to  you  the  further  loss  incurred  between  worsted  yams  and  goods. 

in  order  to  place  this  matter  before  you  in  its  proper  light,  I  have 
taken  a  facsimile  covering  a  thousand  pounds  of  wool,  firat  without 
duty  and  reduced  to  a  scoured  pound,  and  then  the  same  quantity 
of  wool  with  the  duty  added  carried  forward  into  tops  and  then  into 
yams,  with  only  the  enhanced  costs  due  to  the  depreciation  of  the 
by-products  and  invisible  loss  which  we  sustain  in  putting  scoured 
wool  into  a  pound  of  yam. 

Foreign  coet: 
#•»  1, 000  pounds  wool,  at  15  cents $150. 00 

^^  ^     650  pounds  loss  in  scouring. 

i>'  350  pounds  scoured  wool,  at  42.85  cents  per  pound. 

Foreign  cost,  duty  added : 

1, 000  pounds  wool,  at  26  cents  per  pound $260. 00 

650  pounds. 

^  ^  350  pounds  scoured,  at  74.28  cents  per  pound. 

Produces — 

S^f  581  pounds  noil,  at  45  cents $26.32 

^  •"**  1 J  pounds  comb  W.,  at  74  cents 92 

^  B^x  4}  pounds  card  W.,  at  5  cents 24 

^••'^^  27.48 

3L?.aT    ^      285i  pounds  top,  at  81.44  cents  cost 232.52 

Shrinkages: 
#9*  1)  000    pounds  wool  to  wash. 

650   pounds  loss  in  wash,  65  per  cent. 

ai'  350   pounds  wool  to  cards. 

4f  pounds  loss  in  cards,  1.35  per  cent. 

TtK         

■^     .  3451  pounds. 

•*••'*  ^  IJ  pounds  off  comb  waste. 

^»i         

t  u  d  ^^   pounds  wool  to  combs. 

^  ^•^  ^  58i  pounds  noil,  17  per  cent. 

Mi     

1  o  -k-         285i  pounds  top,  83  per  cent. 

^^•^  •  285i  pounds  top,  at  81.44  cents $232. 52 

14}  pounds  waste,  at  45  cents 6. 41 

^  28J  14|  pounds  loss 

^^^  257   pounds.  226. 11  «88  cents  per  pound  in  yam 
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In  your  argument  with  Mr.  Clark  you  took  a  65  per  cent  shrinkage 
wool  as  a  base  of  your  figures  as  about  beins  protective  in  the  woolen 
industry  at  the  ratio  of  4  to  1  in  cloth.  As  before  mentioned,  the 
worsted  industry  uses  about  70  per  cent  of  the  wool  that  is  put  for- 
ward over  cards  and  combs  toward  the  clothing  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  I  would  beg  that  you  inspect  what  happens  to  a  65  per  cent 
shrinkage  wool  when  used  by  this  industry. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  *' working  drawing"  will  be  guite  clear  to  you, 
but  possibly  a  few  words  in  explanation  might  aid  m  making  it  more 
promptly  comprehended. 

To  begin  with,  we  take  a  thousand  pounds  of  wool,  at  15  cents  a 
pound,  or  a  cost  of  $150.  This  wool,  with  a  65  per  cent  shrink  would 
leaye  350  pounds  scoured  wool,  which,  with  the  same  yalue  of  $150, 
would  be  enhanced  in  its  scoured  cost  from  15  cents  in  the  grease  to 
42.85  cents. 

Now,  taking  a  similar  amount  of  wool  haying  a  65  per  cent  shrink- 
age, costing  15  cents  plus  11  cents  duty,  would  be  26  cents  per  pound, 
or  $260,  losing  in  scouring  650  pounds,  would  leave  the  same  350 
pounds  of  scoured  wool,  which  when  divided  into  $260  would  show  a 
cost  scoured  of  74.28  cents  per  pound.  This  wool  would  next  be  put 
over  cards  and  combs  and  would  show  a  loss  of  at  least  17  per  cent  in 
noils  and  1.35  per  cent  in  card  waste.  Out  of  350  pounas  of  wool, 
with  17  per  cent  noil,  would  be  produced  58}  pounds  or  noil,  IJ  pounds 
of  comb  waste,  and  4f  pounds  of  card  waste.  The  noils  are  usually 
worth  60  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the  scoured  wool  from  which  they  are 
made;  consequently,  would  be  a  value  of  45  cents  a  pound.  The 
comb  waste  is  equal  in  value  to  the  scoured  wool  and  the  card  waste 
or  shoddy  is  worth  about  5  cents  a  pound,  so  the  total  value  of  58} 
pounds  of  noil  plus  the  1}  pounds  of  comb  waste  plus  the  4i  pounds 
of  card  waste  would  be  $27.48.  which,  deducted  from  the  origin^ 
value  of  the  scoured  wool,  would  leave  a  value  of  $232.52,  which  would 
be  the  cost  of  the  285}  pounds  of  top  produced  from  the  350  pounds  of 
scoured  wool,  which  in  turn  would  thus  be  enhanced  upon  the  scoured 
wool  to  top  to  81.44  cents. 

Now,  in  the  process  of  taking  tops  and  putting  them  through  the 
operations  of  drawing,  spinning,  twisting,  reeling,  or  warping, 
as  the  demands  of  oiu*  customers  would  reauire^  there  is  a  loss 
of  10  per  cent  in  these  operations,  one-half  or  which  is  recoverable 
in  various  kinds  of  wastes.  We  therefore  proceed  with  the  285} 
pounds  of  top  at  81.44  cents  per  poimd,  or  a  total  value  of  $234.52. 
Five  per  cent,  or  14}  poimds  of  waste,  we  take  to  be  of  average 
value  of  45  cents  a  pound,  or  a  total  value  of  $6.41.  This  deducted 
from  $232.52  leaves  $226.11,  which,  divided  by  the  257  poimds  of 
worsted  yam  we  get  from  the  285}  pounds  of  top,  would  show  that 
the  average  cost  per-  pound  of  the  yam  would  be  88  cents,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  65  per  cent  shrinkage  wool  would  be  enhanced  by 
the  addition  of  11  cents  a  pound  duty  from  a  scoured  cost  of  42.85 
cents  to  88  cents  per  pound  when  put  forward  into  worsted  yams 
bj  reason  of  the  loss  mvolved  in  the  combing  and  spinning  opera- 
tions, or  a  little  over  45  cents  a  pound. 

You  will  clearly  see  from  this  what  would  happen  to  a  man  import- 
ing a  65  per  cent  shrinkage  wool  for  the  purpose  of  making  worsted 
yam  as  against  the  finished  yarn  coming  through  the  custom-house 
out  of  similar  shrinkage  wools  at  a  compensatory  duty  of  three  and 
a  half  times  the  duty  on  unwashed  wool,  or  38}  cents. 
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It  is  only  fair  to  saj  that  the  foreigner  would  have  losses  and 
increased  costs  in  yam  in  putting  scoured  wool  forward  into  to{)8 
and  yam,  but  as  the  scoured  wool  starts  on  a  so  much  low^*  basis 
the  difference  between  the  waste  products  and  the  invisible  loss  in 
riianufacttire  does  not  bear  anything  like  as  heavy  on  the  pound 
of  finished  yam  as  it  does  after  the  addition  of  the  duty.  Furthermore, 
your  argument  with  Mr.  Clark  was  based  entirely  on  the  amount 
of  the  compensatory  duty  to  cover  the  11  cents  on  wool  as  a  straight 
proposition. 

We  appreciate  the  splendid  stand  you  took  on  this  question  and 
the  clear  imderstanding  you  appear  to  have  and  the  reasons  for  the 
compensatory  duty,  which  understanding  up  to  this  time  has  been 
so  sadlj  lacKing  both  by  the  conunittee  and  those  who  appeared 
before  it  on  behalf  of  our  industry. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  questions  which  bear  upon  this  com- 
pensatory question  which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  spinners  and 
manufacturers  and  ought  to  be  placed  properly  before  you.  If  you 
would  think  this  matter  of  enough  importance  to  ^ant  one  or  two  of 
us  an  interview,  we  would  be  only  too  glad  to  go  into  the  whole  sub- 

I'ect  with  you,  or  if  in  your  passing  from  the  East  to  Washington  or 
)ack  to  your  home  in  Cionnecticut  you  could  stop  off  a  couple  of  hours 
at  our  plant,  we  could  give  you  a  demonstration  of  this  industry  which 
would  DC  thoroughly  convmcing  to  you  of  the  vital  necessity  for  the 
full  measure  of  the  compensatory  duty. 

In  writing  you  we  do  not  approach  this  subject  as  one  antagonistic 
to  the  duty  on  wool.  On  the  contranr,  we  are  strong  believers  and 
supporters  of  it  in  its  present  form  and  rates  and  believe  an  injustice 
would  be  done  by  any  change  in  them;  at  the  same  time  we  feel  that 
the  spinners  and  manufacturers  should  not  be  injured  by  the  desire  of 
the  Government  in  this  direction,  and  that  the  Government  should 
properly  comprehend  the  importance  of  the  compensatory  duty  not 
only  for  the  well-being  of  tne  spinners  and  manufacturers,  but  to 
enable  them  to  hand  back  to  the  grower  the  advance  in  their  wool 
comprehended  by  the  Congress  in  the  rate  of  duty  imposed  on  that 
article. 

Very  tmly,  yours,  Wm.  H.  Geundy  &  C5o. 

STJPPIEHENTAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  WOOL  MANUFAGTUBERS,  WILLIAM  WHITMAN,  CHAIBMAN, 
RELATIVE  TO  GOMPENSATOEY  DUTIES. 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  10,  1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z>.  C 

Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  submit  to  you  herewith  some  supplenfien- 
tary  statements  from  manufacturers  relative  to  the  compensatory 
duties,  showing  the  amount  of  gi'easy  wool  required  to  make  a  pound 
of  cloth,  the  shrinkage  between  top  and  yarn,  etc. 

The  American  Woolen  Company  submits  10  samples  of  woolen  and 
worsted  fabrics,  and  states  that  from  3.34  to  4.55  pounds  of  greasy 
wool  are  required  to  produce  1  pound  of  these  fabrics. 

John  &  James  Dobson,  of  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill  Carpet  and  Plush 
Mills,  submits  4  samples  of  cloths,  and  states  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  Australian  wool  it  takes  more  than  4  pounds  of  unwashed  wool 
to  make  1  pound  of  these  cloths,  the  Australian  a  little  less. 
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The  Middlesex  Company  submits  2  samples  of  uniform  cloth,  and 
states  that  a  Kttle  more  than  4  pounds  of  greasy  wool  are  required 
to  make  1  pound  of  one  of  these  fabrics,  and  slightly  over  6  pounds 
to  make  1  pound  of  the  other. 

Statements  of  the  Pocasset  Worsted  Company,  S.  Slater  &  Sons, 
the  Standish  Worsted  Company,  and  the  Dunn  Worsted  Mills  relate 
to  the  shrinkage  between  tops  and  yam,  yarn  and  cloth,  scoured 
wool  and  cloth,  etc. 

This  testimony  is  confirmatory  of  other  statements  of  manufac- 
turers already  submitted  by  us  to  your  committee. 

We  submit  also  a  statement  of  Brown  &  Adams,  wool  commission 
merchants  of  Boston,  that  Australian  fine  wools  will  shrink  from  45 
to  65  per  cent.  Cape  wools  from  55  to  75  per  cent,  and  South  American 
wools  from  50  to  72  per  cent,  confirming  m  ^neral  statements  already 
filed  with  the  committee  from  John  G.  Wright  and  Famsworth, 
Thayer  &  Stevenson,  that  4  pounds  of  greasy  wool  to  1  poimd  of 
finished  cloth  is  the  proper  basis  of  a  compensatory  duty. 
Very  truly  yours, 

William  Whitman,  Boston,  chairman  ex  officio;  Charles 
H.  Harding,  Philadelphia;  J.  R.  MacCoU,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.;  Francis  T.  Maxwell,  Rockville,  Conn.;  J.  F. 
Maynard,  Utica,  N.  Y. :  Thomas  Oakes,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.;  John  Hopewell,  Boston.  Mass.;  Louis  B. 
Goodall,  Sanford,  Me.;  Frederick  S.  Clark,  North 
Billerica,  Mass. ;  John  P.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Joseph  R.  Grundy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Edwin  Fam- 
ham  Greene,  Boston,  Mass.,  Tariff  Committee  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  Winthrop 
L.  Marvin,  secretary. 

Aherioan  Woolen  Company, 
Boston,  Mass,f  January  18,  1909 
Wm.  Whitman,  Eb<j., 

President  National  Association  of  Woolen  Manvfactvrers, 

78  Chauncey  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Snt:  We  forward  you  herewith  samples  of  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics,  and 
trust  the  information  given  below  is  what  you  require. 

Sample  A.  9^  ounces  broadcloth,  made  from  domestic  wool.    Requires  4  pounds  of 
grease  wool  or  22}  ounces  of  clean  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  cloth. 

Sample  B.  20  ounces  Kersey,  made  of  Australian  wool.    Requires  3)  pounds  of 
grease  wool  or  22  ounces  of  clean  wool  per  pound  of  cloth. 

Sample  C.  16  ounces  Kersey,  made  from  Australian  wool.    Requires  3}  pounds  of 
grease  wool  or  22  ounces  clean  wool  per  pound  of  cloth. 

Sample  D.  17  ounces  indigo  Kersey,  made  from  domestic  wool.    Requires  4  pounds 
otgreoBe  wool  or  22}  ounces  clean  wool  per  pound  of  cloth. 

Sample  1.  13}  ounces  worsted  cloth,  made  from  domestic  wool.    Requires  3.34 
pounds  of  grease  wool  or  1.64  pounds  of  clean  wool  per  pound  of  cloth. 

Sample  2.  16  ounces  worsted,  made  of  Territory  wool.    Requires  4.24  pounds  of 
urease  wool  or  1.70  pounds  of  clean  wool  per  pound  of  cloth. 

Sample  3.  18-ounce  worsted  made  from  Territory  wool.    Requires  4.34  pounds  of 
grease  wool  or  1.78  pounds  of  clean  wool  per  pound  of  cloth. 

Sample  4.  16-ounce  worsted  made  from  Territory  wool.    Requires  4.55  pounds  of 
grease  wool  or  1.54  jMunds  of  clean  wool  per  pound  of  cloth. 

Sample  5.  ISnounce  worsted  made  from  Australian  wool.    Requires  3.37  pounds  of 
grease  wool  or  1.61  pounds  of  clean  wool  per  pound  of  cloth. 

Sample  6.  18-ounce  worsted  made  from  Australian  wool.     Requires  3.37  pounds  of 
grease  wool  or  1.61  pounds  of  clean  wool  per  pound  of  cloth. 
yours,  truly, 

American  Woolen  Co.. 
0.  j.  bodfish, 

Manufacturing  Secretary. 
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Falls  or  SchittlkiiiL  Gabpet  and  Plush  MtuM, 

PhiladdpkiOf  January  10, 2909, 
Mr.  Wm.  Whitican, 

Pretident  National  AstodaUon  of  Wool  Manufacturers^ 

68S  Atlantic  Avenue^  Boston,  Mass. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  herewith  send  you  four  difierent  samples  of  cloth,  numbered  1  to  4, 
inclusiYe. 

No.  1  is  a  cloth  made  from  all  Australian  wool.  I  also  send  you  the  amount  of 
scoured  fine  wool  that  it  will  take  to  make  a  pound  of  this  cloth,  calculated,  as  you 
will  see,  as  per  sheet  inclosed. 

I  also  send  you  a  sample,  marked  No.  2,  made  from  half  Australiaa  and  half  domestic 
'fine  Montana,  with  the  same  calculations. 

I  also  send  you  samples  made  from  Ohio  wool,  marked  No.  3,  with  the  same  calcu- 
lations. 

I  also  send  you  samples,  No.  4,  made  from  Territory  wool,  with  calculations. 

In  making  these  calculations,  I  take  4  pounds  of  each  kind  of  wool  in  anwashed 
condition.  I  think  you  will  find  these  calculations  as  near  accurate  as  it  is  possible 
to  get  them.  The  shrinkage  of  wools  you  can  ascertain  in  Boston  as  w^  as  I  can. 
Of  course,  these  are  from  actual  experience.  I^e  higher  the  finish  of  the  goods  in 
the  way  of  broadcloth,  the  more  the  shrinkage  will  be. 

You  will  notice  that  the  manufacture  of  broadcloth  is  a  very  different  piopositiaQ 
from  the  manufacture  of  a  worsted  piece  of  goods.  In  many  cases  these  goods  are 
in  the  fulling  mills  for  a  whole  day  to  be  felted;  the  higher  the  felting  the  heavier 
the  loss. 

You  will  notice  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Australian  wool,  it  takes  more  than 
four  pounds  of  unwashed  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth;  the  Australian  takes  a  little 
less.  The  wools  grown  in  Silesia,  in  Russia,  and  the  Gape  of  €rood  Hope  have  a  much 
higher  shrinka^  than  the  Australian  wools,  but  the  average  is  about  the  American 
standard  of  shrinkage. 

Hoping  the  above  information  will  be  of  service  to  you,  I  remain, 
YoiuB,  very  respectfully, 

Jaxbs  DoBaoH. 


MiDDLKSBZ  GOMFANT, 

LotoeU,  Mass.,  January  24f  2909. 
Wm.  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Mant^acturers, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Dbab  Sib:  I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  two  samples  of  cloth  manufactured  by  the 
Middlesex  Company.  These  are  of  a  type  produced  by  this  company  for  a  great  many 
years  and  are  used  m  making  uniforms. 

Sample  No.  1  is  made  of  mie  Ohio  wool  and  from  100  pounds  of  wool  in  the  bale  we 
made  24.36  pounds  of  cloth,  or  a  little  more  than  4  pounds  of  wool  to  a  pound  of  cloth. 

Sample  No.  2  is  made  chiefly  from  Idaho  wool  and  from  100  pounds  of  this  wool  we 
made  19.87  pounds  of  cloth,  or  slightly  over  5  pounds  of  wool  to  1  pound  of  dotih. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  specific  or  compensating  dutv  which  is  baaed  on  the 
theory  that  4  poxmds  of  wool  are  required  to  make  1  pouna  of  cloth  is  not  placed 
too  high  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  uniform  cloths  made  by  this  company. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

G.  Bbooks  Stsvbnb,  Dreaswntr. 

Pooassbt  Wobstbd  Gomfamt, 
Boston,  Mass.,  January  12^  2909. 

Mr.  WiLLDiM  Whitman, 

President  National  Assodation  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Deab  Mb.  Whitman:  Replving  to  your  letter  of  January  9, 1  am  inclosing  a  meiso- 
randum  eiving  the  shrinkage  losses  from  top  to  worsted  yam  for  the  yeaial906,  1906, 
1907,  ana  1908.  These  losses  include  the  invisible  losses,  and  they  are  exactly  as 
taken  from  our  books.  They  are  figured  on  the  basis  of  a  half-blooa  quality  similar 
to  your  4*s  Quality.  During  the  year  1908  the  loss  is  smaller  than  during  the  pnevioss 
years,  and  tnis  is  accountea  for  by  the  fact  that  we  have  been  using  finer  qualities  of 
wool.  We  have  found,  when  using  quarter  blood,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  oar 
shrinkage  loss  to  eo  up  as  hi^h  as  16  per  cent,  and  on  low  quarter  bloods  I  can  leadily 
believe  that  it  wul  in  some  instances  go  above  20  per  cent. 
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I  am  also  inclowiur  some  data  eiviiig  prices  of  labor  in  England  for  a  wonted  yam 
sdU  similar  to  the  rocasset,  and  also  data  on  the  selling  pnce  of  wonted  yam  and 
woDted  tope  in  various  qualities  in  Bradford  in  November.  1908.  zou  may  find  it 
of  interest  to  tabulate  these  figures,  and  they  mav  be  of  value  to  your  committee  in 
diowing  the  exact  conditions  as  regards  costs  at  the  present  time  in  this  county  and 
Biadfora. 

Boughly  speaking,  I  find  that  the  labor  costs  in  our  own  mill  are  about  130  per  cent 
higher  than  the  costs  here  given.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  fi^enenil  fixed 
dwges  in  this  country  are  about  double  to  what  they  are  in  England.  In  tabulating 
some  of  these  figures  I  seem  to  find  that  if  the  duty  on  wool  is  dropped  from  11  to  S 
cents,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  laiger  ad  valorem  duty  on  wonted  yam 
in  order  to  compensate  for  this  drop,  especially  on  yams  from  40*8  up  to  70's.  As  the 
tariff  is  now,  we  could  readily  have  a  little  higher  tariff  on  numben  like  70*s  and  80's, 
we  finding  that  we  have  been  unable  to  compete  in  the  general  market  against  yam 
imported  Irom  Germany  and  England  in  tiiese  numben.  Of  course  we  do  not  care 
to  make  any  great  amount  in  these  numben,  but  if  a  scientific  duty  is  ammged,  it 
should  be  arranged  so  that  all  classes  of  wonted  yam  should  be  proportionate  in  the 
I«otection  they  nave  from  the  tariff. 

Very  truly,  youn,  P.  0.  Flbtchxr. 

Mtmaronium  of  Mkrimkagu  between  the  top  and  the  finished  yam,  induiing  tPOite  and 

invisible  loss. 

Par  Mnt. 

1905 10.12 

1906 10.00 

1907 10.12 

1908 8.92 

These  shrinkages  are  based  on  a  half-blood  ouality.  During  the  year  1908  the 
qualities  run  in  the  mill  were  finer  than  a  half  blood;  during  the  otiier  yean  about 
an  average  half  blood.  When  using  three-eighths  and  quarter-blood  wools  we  have 
had  the  shrinkages^  as  high  as  16  per  cent.  The  invisible  loss,  laigely  moisture, 
avonges  about  2)  per  cent. 


Boston,  Mass.,  January  18, 1909. 
WiLLXAX  Wmrtf AN, 

President  National  Association  qf  Wool  Manvfaeturers, 

Boston,  Mats. 

Dbab  Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  16. 

In  the  shrinkage  report  which  I  save  you  there  was  included  the  waste  made  in  the 

Spinning;  thu  shrinkage  showing  tne  total  difference  between  the  pounds  of  top  used 
uring  uie  vear  and  the  yam  produced,  taking  waste  of  idl  kinds  maae  in  the  null.  We 
find  in  mating  tests  on  small  lots  that  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  percentage  of 
shrinkage,  owmg  to  the  invisible  loss  being  different  on  different  days.  We  also  find 
that  there  Is  a  Ioob  between  the  tops  at  13}  per  cent  condition  and  the  yam  shipped  out 
of  from  2)  to  3  per  cent,  and  our  yearly  figures  of  invisible  loss  bears  out  the  avenge  loss 
Qgured  from  week  to  week. 

Another  point  which  I  might  mention  is  that  we  take  a  great  deal  of  sliver  out  of  the 
top  in  the  drawing,  seldom  nnding  the  top  clear  enough  ^  the  way  through  to  sllow 
none  of  the  sliver  to  be  taken  out  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  prepamtions.  It  is  possible 
that  we  make  more  waste  here  than  a  mill  ordinarily  would  ao  which  makes  the  tops 
in  itB  own  mill,  and  to  some  degree  this  might  account  for  a  seemingly  higher  proportion 
of  waste  than  you  figure  at  the  Arlington  Mills. 

Trusting  the  above  answen  your  question. 

Very  truly,  youn,  P.  C.  Flbtohbb. 


Mablborouoh-Blbnhbim, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  /.,  January  14,  1909. 
WnjiAM  Whttman,  Esq. 

Dbar  Sir:  Inclosed  please  find  original  letter  from  Mr.  Spaulding  Bartlett  to  me, 
under  date  of  January  12,  answering  the  questions  in  youn  to  me  of  January  7. 
I  aiDi  very  truly,  yoursi 

Frank  Bulkblby  SifrrH, 
Treae.  S,  Slater  Sons  (Inc.). 
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S.  Slatbr  db  Sons  (Incorponted), 

Wd>$ter,  Miu$.,  January  It,  1909. 
Fkank  Bulkblxt  Smith,  BSbq.i 

Marlborough  Blenheim^  Auantie  City,  N.  /. 

Dear  Sir:  Youn  of  the  11th,  from  Baltimore,  incloBUig  Mr.  Whitman's  letter  of 
Januarv  7,  is  received,  and  I  would  answer  his  questions  as  follows: 

1.  Silesian  twill.  The  fine  Ohio  wool  used  in  the  manu&cture  of  this  doth  was 
washed. 

2.  The  444  cloth  was  made  of  unwashed  wool,  and  in  usin^  the  word  "domestic, " 
we  do  not  intend  to  distinguish  it  from  territory  wool  because  it  was  made  of  territory 
wool,  but,  used  the  word  *' domestic"  because,  in  Mr.  Whitman's  letter  of  Decern b^ 
11,  under  the  head,  "carded  woolen  cloths,"  Question  D.  he  asks  us  to  state  in  the 
case  of  each,  whether  it  is  made  of  foreign  or  domestic  wool. 

3.  It  takes  20.8  ounces  of  scoured  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  finished  cloth  of  the 
character  of  the  two  samples  sent  him,  that  is,  the  Silesian  twiU  and  the  444  cloth. 

Respectfully, 

8.  Babtlett. 


Thb  Standibh  Worbtbd  Gomfant, 

Plymouth,  Mom,,  January  tO,  1909, 
MeflBTB.  Harding,  WHrniAN  A  Co., 

Boston,  Man, 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  14th  received  and  noted.    In  renly  please  find  inclosed 

our  samples  of  our  cloth,  two  light  and  two  heavy  weights.    On  sample  marked  No.  1 

we  require  13^  ounces  of  yam  and  the  cloth  finishes  12)  ounces.    On  sample  mariced 

No.  2  we  require  15  ounces  of  stock  and  the  cloth  weighs  13}  ounces.    On  sample 

marked  No.  3  we  require  18)  ounces  of  stock  and  the  clotn  weighs  17  ounces.    On  the 

sample  marked  No.  4  we  require  18)  ounces  of  stock  and  the  cloth  weighs  17  ounces. 

These  samples  represent  the  various  kinds  of  yam  which  we  use  in  laij^st  quantities, 

and  we  hope  thev  will  give  you  the  information  you  desire. 

Yours,  truly. 

The  Standibh  Worsted  Co., 
£.  H.  Don. 


Dunn  W^orstbd  Mills, 
Woomocket,  R,  /.,  January  18, 1909, 
Mr.  WiLUAM  Whttican, 

President  National  Auodation  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass, 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  the  14th  received  during  writer's  absence,  hence  ^e 
delay  in  answering  same.  Under  separate  cover  we  are  mailing  you  samples  (rf 
cloth  made  from  XaXX  grade,  XXX  grade,  and  PX  grade.  We  do  not  make  %  clo^ 
from  grade  similar  to  prime.  These  goods  we  have  made  for  some  length  of  time,  and 
writer  has  gone  over  our  figures  very  carefully  and  find  that  they  average  as  follows: 
XXXX  stock  averages  1.30  po^rnds  of  worsted  yam  to  make  1  pound  of  worsted  cloth. 
XXX  Btock  averages  1.113  of  worsted  yam  to  make  1  pound  of  worsted  goods.  PX 
stock  averages  1.16  pounds  of  worsted  yam  to  make  1  pound  of  worsted  goods.  We 
trust  Uiis  information  will  be  satisfactory  to  you. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Dunn  Worsted  MiiJiS, 
£.  L.  Dunn,  Treasurer, 


Brown  A  Adams, 
Wool  Commission  Merchants, 

Boston,  January  IS,  1909, 
Wm.  Whitman,  Esq., 

President  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers, 

Boston,  Mass, 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  question  as  to  the  shrinkages  of  foreign  wools  we  heg 
to  reply  that  based  on  our  experience  as  wool  merchants,  covering  a  lonff  period  of 
vears,  it  is  our  belief  that  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  foreien  wools  grown  of 
Merino  blood  will  shrink  on  the  average  over  56  per  cent.    To  De  more  specific, 
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would  sav  that  the  Australian  fine  wools  as  a  claas  will  ehrink  all  the  way  from  45 
to  65  per  cent;  wools  from  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  the  shrinkage  from  55  to  75  per 
cent;  from  South  America,  from  50  to  72  per  cent.  The  Spanish  woola  will  average 
around  64  per  cent,  the  French  wools  around  65  per  cent,  and  the  German  woda 
around  65  per  cent. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Bbown  &  Adams. 


WOOL  SHRINKAGE. 

ASTHXTB  WHEELOCK,  UXBEIDaE,  MASS.,  SUBMITS  STATEMENT 
SHOWING  AMOUNT  OF  WOOL  SHEINEAOK 

UxBRiDGE,  Mass.,  January  29^  1909. 
Hon  Seheno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  In  view  of  the  fact  of  the  importance  of  the  relation  of 
the  duties  of  Schedule  K  on  the  manufacturing  of  carded  woolen 
cloth,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  you  the  forty-six  months' 
test  made  of  the  shrinkage  in  manufacturing  carded  wool  cloth  at 
one  of  our  mills. 

At  that  time  we  were  making  fine  all-wool  cassimeres  and  cheviots 
for  men's  wear.  Hon.  S.  M.  Wheelock  was  treasurer ;  Sam'l  S.  Dale, 
superintendent  at  the  mill;  my  duties  as  agent  were  to  buy  the  wool 
and  have  charge  of  the  manufacturing  and  marketing  oi  the  cloth. 

The  lots  of  wool  mentioned  in  the  inclosed  statement  were  pur- 
chased of  leading  Boston  wool  houses.  You  will  please  notice  they 
included  the  fine  heavy  shrinkage  wools  from  eastern  Oregon,  Califor- 
nia, and  Texas,  shrinking  from  62  to  76  per  cent,  the -light  three- 
eighths  wools  from  East  India  and  the  States,  shrinking  jfrom  16  to 
47  per  cent.  You  will  also  notice  it  took  but  2f  pounds  of  the  three- 
eighths  wool,  shrinking  35  per  cent,  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth, 
whereas  it  required  6f  pounds  of  the  fine  Texas  wool,  shrinking  76 
per  cent,  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth. 

By  this  long  test,  made  for  our  own  information  at  that  time, 
can  be  seen  the  great  inequality  of  the  specific  duty  of  11  cents  per 
pound  on  wools  shrinking  from  25  to  75  per  cent,  and  the  burden  it 

Euts  on  the  carded  woolen  cloth  manufacturers  that  need  to  use  the 
ne  but  necessarily  heavy  shrinkage  wools. 

If  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  placed  on  wool,  the  carded  woolen-cloth 
manufacturer  would  then  be  on  an  equality  with  the  worsted-cloth 
manufacturer  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  stock,  then  this  large  and  pros- 
perous industry  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  would  not  be  on  the 
verge  of  extinction,  as  it  is  now. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  jon  to  know  that  this  mill,  in  which  the 
cloth  was  made  for  the  uniforms  worn  by  General  Harrison^s  regi- 
ment at  hifl  inauguration,  was  closed  as  a  cloth  mill  in  1905. 

Many  more  woolen  mills  there  are  that  have  had  to  close  under  our 
present  unequal  duty,  or  have  substituted  a  large  per  cent  of  cotton 
for  wool. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Arthur  Wheelock, 

President  Stanley  Woolen,  Company^ 
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SzHaUT  iu 

Bhrinkage  In  manufacturing  carded  woolen  dlotK 

[Test  made  at  tb«  Hecla  mill,  Uxbrldge,  Man.,  daring  the  forty-alz  mootlis  from 

81,  1886p  to  October  81.  1890.] 

SUMMAXT    No.    1. 

New  stock  delivered  to  pickers :  Poimds. 

Wool  ( scoured  and  dyed) 1,087,616 

Gamers  hair  noils WO 

Waste  (bought) 20,370    Pomda 

1,U7,586 

Yam  on  hand  December  31,  1886 1, 000 

Yarn  bought 20, 650 

80,650 

New  stock  delivered  to  the  machinery 1, 148, 236 

Stock  on  hand  October  31,  1800 46, 213 

Stock  sold 947 

47, 160 

Stock  consumed 1 1, 101. 076 

Finished  cloth 868, 548 

Loss  ( invisible 232, 528 

Loss  (invisible) per  cent..         21.12 

Sum M AST  No.  2. 

Pomids. 

New  and  old  stock  delivered  to  pickei*s 1, 354, 046 

Yam  on  hand  December  81,  1886,  and  bought 30, 650 

New  and  old  stock  delivered  to  machinery  (gross) 1,385,596 

Stock  on  hand  October  81,  1890,  and  sold 47, 160 

New  and  old  stock  delivered  to  machinery  (net) 1,338,436 

Finished  cloth 868, 548 

Loss  (visible  and  invisible) 460,888 

Loss  (visible  and  invisible) per  cent..         85. 11 


WOOLEN  CLASSIFICATION. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL  KANTTFACTTTSEBS  SVBIOTS 
STATEMENT  RELATIVE  TO  WOOLEN  CLASSIFICATION. 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  11, 1909. 

COMMTITEE  ON  WaYS  AND  MeANS, 

Washingtortj  D.  O. 

Gentlemen:  We  submit  herewith  a  statement  in  regard  to  the 
various  paragraphs  of  Schedule  K  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  wool. 
We  beheve  that  this  statement  represents  the  views  of  the  great 
majority  of  American  wool  manufacturers,  as  to  the  proposed  revi- 
sion of  the  Dingley  law.  ^  ^ 

365.  On  yams  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  not  more 
than  thirty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  two  and  one- 
half  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  class ;  valued  at  more  than  thirty  cents  per  pound, 
the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  and  one-half  times  the  duty  im- 
posed by  this  act  on  one  pound  of  imwashed  wool  of  the  first  class 
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and  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  foregoing,  forty  per  centum 
ad  Talorem. 

Yams. — ^The  total  importation  of  yams  made  wholly  or  in  part 
of  wool,  during  the  ten  years  ending  June  30,  1908,  was  2,295,554 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,500,377.  All  but  287,941  pounds,  of  a  value 
of  $82,143,  represents  yam  of  a  valuation  above  30  cents  a  poimd. 
That  is,  the  competition  is  the  sharper  in  the  yams  of  greater  cost 
of  manufacture,  and  the  present  duties  are  essentially  lor  the  pro- 
tection of  American  labor  employed  in  the  spinning  industry. 

A  very  im.portant,  precise,  and  comprehensive  statement  on  the 
cost  of  making  worsted  yams  in  Bradford,  England,  and  in  Phila- 
delphia has  a&eady  been  presented  to  yoiu*  committee,  from  Mr. 
Walter  Erben,  president  of  the  Erben-Harding  Company.  Mr. 
Erben  shows  in  close  detail  the  cost  of  producing  worsted  yam  in 
Bradford  and  in  the  United  States,  ana  proVes  conclusively  that 
the  present  ad  valorem  duty  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  home  manufacturer. 

366.  On  cloths,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  descrip- 
tion made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  specially  provided  for  m 
this  act,  valued  at  not  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per 
pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  unposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound 
of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class;  valued  at  above  forty  cents  per 
pound  and  not  above  seventy  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound 
shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  one  pound  of 
unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the 
foregoing,  fifty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  over  seventy  cents 

Eer  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed 
y  tnis  act  on  one  pound  of  imwashed  wool  of  the  first  class  and  fifty- 
fiveper  centum  aa  valorem. 

Cloths. — The  total  importation  of  cloths,  woolen  or  worsted,  for  the 
ten  years  ending  Jime  30,  1908,  was  43,578,532  pounds,  of  a  value  of 
$45^)05,603.  Ot  this  importation  no  less  than  38,469,620  pounds, 
valued  at  $41,997,244,  was  represented  by  cloths  valued  above  70 
cente  per  poimd,  on  which  was  paid  the  highest  duty  rate  of  44  cents 
a  pound  and  55  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is  in  these  relatively  high- 
grade  goods  that  the  competition  of  foreign  manufacturers  is  most 
oirectly  and  keenly  felt.  Any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  these  high- 
cost  goods  would  DO  ruinous  to  American  industry.  Our  manufac- 
turers of  these  fabrics  need  the  entire  protection  granted  to  them  by 
the  Dingley  law  of  1897. 

In  these  cloths,  as  well  as  in  dress  goods  and  woolen  and  worsted 
goods  in  general,  the  American  manufacturers  have  to  contend,  not 
only  with  the  cheaper  materials  and  supplies  and  the  cheaper  wages 
of  foreign  manufacturers,  but  also  with  the  tenacious  notion  or  super- 
stition, inore  prevalent  perhaps  in  America  than  in  other  countries, 
that  the  imported  article  must  necessarily  be  superior  in  quality  to 
the  corresponding  article  of  domestic  production.  This  idea  is 
habitually  encouraged  by  a  great  many  retail  merchants,  who  seek 
thereby  to  secure  a  higher  profit  on  imported  goods  than  they  would 
otherwise  obtain,  or  tnan  tney  could  ootain  from  an  equally  merito- 
rious domestic  fabric.  This  is  a  factor  in  the  competition  between 
the  American  and  foreign  wool  manufacturing  industry  which  ought 
not  to  be  ignored  in  the  adjustment  of  adequate  protective  duties. 
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Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  importation  of  woolen 
and  worsted  cloths,  valued  at  $45,005,603,  in  the  ten  vears  ending 
June  30,  1908,  embodies  the  foreign  valuation — not  the  American 
valuation  duty  paid,  which  would  be  practically  double.  Therefore, 
instead  of  displacing  $45,000,000  worth,  this  foreign  importation 
actually  displaced  about  $90,000,000  worth  of  corresponding  Amer- 
ican goods,  or  about  $9,000,000  a  year. 

In  the  less  expensive  grades  of  woolen  and  worsted  cloths,  as  in 
similar  grades  of  blankets  and  flannels,  it  is  true  that  there  have  been 
relatively  small  importations.  This  is  due,  not  to  any  actual  exces- 
sive rate  of  duty,  but  to  the  significant  fact  that  with  adequate 
protection  American  manufacturers  have  developed  their  industi; 
to  such  an  efficiency  and  have  attained  such  a  great  volume  of  pro- 
duction that  their  competition  one  with  another  has  reduced  the 
prices  of  the  less  expensive  goods  to  such  a  point  that  importation 
IS  unprofitable.  In  other  words,  the  prices  of  the  woolen  and 
Worsted  goods,  as  of  the  blankets  and  flannels  bought  and  worn  by  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  this  country,  are  fixed  by  the  keen  competi- 
tion of  American  mills,  without  direct  regard  to  the  height  or  the 
tariff. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  perfectly  natural  and  proper  that 
American  manufacturers  of  cloths,  as  well  as  of  clothing,  should  sup- 
ply the  great  bulk  of  the  American  dome  market.  This  is  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  condition,  and  Congress  will  be  following  the  path  of 
wisdom  if  it  determines  to  let  well  enough  alone.  Even  a  moderate 
reduction  of  the  tariff  duties  covering  the  less  expensive  grades  of 
woolen  and  worsted  goods  would  be  fraught  with  danger,  because, 
judging  the  future  by  the  past,  the  European  manufacturers  of  cheap 

floods,  who  notably  in  England  have  unrivaled  skill  in  the  manipu- 
ation  of  shoddy  and  other  low-grade  materials,  would  be  encouraged 
by  any  such  reduction  to  make  extraordinary  efforts  to  exploit  the 
American  market,  which  they  are  now  making  little  or  no  effort  to 
reach.  How  demoralizing  and  disastrous  is  this  kind  of  foreign  com- 
petition, the  history  of  the  Gorman- Wilson  law  is  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate. A  relatively  small  reduction  in  the  actual  rate  of  protection 
then  flooded  this  country  with  foreign  shoddy  goods  to  the  iniurjr  of 
the  American  people,  who  were  deluded  into  purchasing  these  fabrics, 
as  well  as  of  the  American  manufacturers. 

Any  increase  of  revenue  that  might  result  from  an  opening  of  the 
gates  to  the  cheap  shoddy  goods  of  Batley  and  Dewsbury  would  be 
dearly  bought  by  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  American  wool 
maniif acturing  industry  and  by  a  degraaation  of  the  clothing  of  the 
American  people.  Wnen  it  comes  to  the  artful  manipulation  of 
shoddy  ana  or  other  cheap  wool  substitutes,  American  mills  con- 
fessedly are  mere  amateurs  as  compared  with  their  rivals  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

367.  On  blankets,  and  flannels  for  underwear  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool,  valued  at  not  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty 
per  pound  shall  be  the  same  as  the  duty  miposed  by  this  act  on  two 
pounds  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto 
thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  valued  at  more  than  forty  cents  and  not 
more  tnan  fifty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three 
times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool 
of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  tnirty-five  per  centum  ad 
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valorem.  On  blankets  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at 
more  than  fifty;  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three 
times  the  duty  imposea  by  this  act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of 
the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Flannels  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  above  fifty 
cents  per  pound,  shall  be  classified  and  pav  the  same  duty  as  women's 
and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  and  goods  of 
similar  character  and  description  provided  by  this  act:  Provided^ 
That  on  blaoikets  over  three  yards  in  length  the  same  duties  shall  be 
paid  as  on  cloths. 

Blankets. — ^The  total  importation  of  blankets  of  all  kinds  for  the  ten 
years  ending  June  30,  1908,  was  377,652  pounds,  valued  at  $310,419, 
on  which  there  was  collected  in  duty  $264,504,  an  average  ad  valorem 
rate  of  85.21  per  cent. 

According  to  the  federal  census  there  were  produced  in  1905  in 
the  United  States  19,869,262  square  yards  of  all-wool,  union,  and 
cotton  warp  bed  blankets  valued  at  $6,242,079:  7,666,873  square 
yards  of -all-wool,  union,  and  cotton-warp  horse  olankets  valued  at 
$1,723,916,  and  1,375,186  square  yards  of  carriage  robes  valued  at 
$1,240,094. 

Because  the  rates  of  duty  on  blankets  seem  relatively  high  and 
relatively  small  quantities  are  imported,  it  has  been  urged  that  the 
tariff,  especially  on  the  cheaper  grades,  amounts  to  a  tax  upon  the 
blankets  of  the  working  people. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  was  urged  by  us  in  the  hearing  of  December 
2,  1908,  before  your  committee,  the  real  reason  why  relatively  few 
blankets  are  imported  is  not  the  rate  of  tariff  duty  but  the  fact  that 
there  is  active  production  and  intense  competition  on  the  part  of 
the  blanket  manufacturers  of  the  United  States.  It  is  their  energy, 
shrewdness,  and  foresight,  employed  in  constant  rivalry  one  with 
another,  that  have  so  reduced  the  cost  of  the  poor  man's  blanket 
manufactured  in  this  country  that  there  is  very  little  inducement  or 
opportunity  to  import  blankets  from  abroad. 

We  have  procured  from  a  number  of  representative  blanket  manu- 
facturers statements  showing  their  average  annual  profit  on  their 
total  sales  for  the  past  five  years.  These  statements  are  herewith 
submitted,  duly  numbered,  with  a  confidential  memorandum  giving 
the  names  of  the  concerns  furnishing  them — these  names  for  the 
use  of  the  committee,  but  not  for  pubUcation.  The  statements 
show  average  net  profits  for  all  the  concerns  of  6.21  per  cent.  These 
are  surely  not  excessive  profits  for  a  manufacturing  mdustry  subject 
to  such  close  and  incessant  competition.  There  are  no  indications 
here  either  of  a  disposition  or  a  power  on  the  part  of  these  manu- 
facturers to  exact  an  unreasonable  price  for  their  blankets  from  the 
masses  of  the  American  people. 

Foreign  concerns  witn  cheaper  wool  and  cheaper  labor  have  an 
important  advantage  over  American  manufacturers.  These  Amer- 
ican concerns,  whose  figures  of  profit  have  been  given,  could  not 
endure  the  handicap  of  mcreased  foreign  competition  without  serious 
embarrassment.  A  reduction  of  a  few  cents  on  the  average  cost  of 
a  blwiket  would  be  purchased  at  a  high  price  if  it  involved  the^  crip- 
pling of  the  American  blanket  industrjr  which,  by  the  exercise  of 
notable  business  sagacitv  and  mechanical  skill,  has  brought  the 
domestic  production  of  blankets  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency  and  has 
steadily  reduced  the  price  of  its  product  to  the  lowest  point  compatible 
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with  a  fair  price  for  Americaii  materials  and  fair  wages  for  American 
labor. 

FlanneU. — Flannels,  which  are  made  dutiable  in  the  same  parar 
graph  with  blankets  (par.  367),  are  not  now  laigely  imported  into 
tne  United  States,  nor  are  they  produced  here  in  quantities  so  lai^ 
as  years  ago.  According  to  the  census  report  of  1905.  the  produc- 
tion of  all-wool,  union,  and  cotton-warp  flannels  in  the  tlnitea  States 
fell  from  61,195,501  square  yards,  valued  at  $18,582,549,  in  1890,  to 
20,117,663  square  yards,  valued  at  $4,613,129,  in  1900,  and  to 
20,269,730  square  yards,  valued  at  $4,344,262,  in  1905.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  in  the  census  reports  of  1900^1905  some  goods  which  had 
previously  been  classed  as  flannels  were  reported  as  dress  goods;  but 
as  a  general  rule  the  manufacture  of  flannels  has  unquestionably 
decreased  heavily  since  1890,  due  to  changing  demands  of  fashion. 
For  underwear,  knit  goods,  and  for  outer  wear  worsteds  and  serges 
have  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  flannels  of  years  ago. 

Flanneb  for  underwear,  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  and 
valued  at  less  than  50  cents  a  pound,  are  subject  to  the  same  duties 
as  blankets  of  the  same  valuation.  Flannels  valued  at  above  50 
cents  a  pound  are  dutiable  at  the  same  rates  as  dress  goods,  coat 
linings,  etc.  The  importation  of  flannels  for  the  ten  ^ears  preceding 
Jime  30.  1908,  represented  a  value  of  $412,444,  this  representing 
chiefly  tne  grades  of  highest  cost. 

American  manufacturers  of  flannels  practically  command  the 
American  market  through  the  excellence  and  relatively  low  cost  of 
their  wares.  The  price  of  the  goods  is  fixed  almost  regardless  of  the 
duty  by  the  activity  of  domestic  competition.  Following  are  the 
statements  of  the  earnings  of  blanket  manufacturers  rSerred  to 
above  * 

8TATEICENT  OF  BLANKET  MANUFACTUBER  NO.  L 


Annual  net  profit  on  total  sales,  1904~1908|  inclusive,  as  follows: 
1904 

tosalflL 
8.9 

1905 

12.2 

1906 

8.7 

1907 

7.9 

1908 

3.7 

Annual  average  profit  for  five  years,  8.3  per  cent. 

The  per  cent  of  total  profit  to  total  sales  during  those  five  yean  was  8.3  per  cent. 
But  in  those  five  years  this  company  charged  on  for  depreciation,  for  replacing  old 
machinery  with  new  and  for  putting  in  modem  sanitary  arrangements,  nearly  one- 
fifth,  bringing  the  percentage  of  total  profits  to  total  sales,  minus  these  charges,  down 
to  7.1  per  cent 

STATEMENT  OF  BLANKET  MANUFACTURER  NO.  X 

December  SO,  1908. 

We  herewith  submit  a  statement  showing  the  net  gains  and  amount  of  sales  for  the 
five  years  1904-1908,  in  accordance  with  agreements  of  manufacturers  present  at 
meetmg  December  22: 


Date. 


1904 
1906 
1006 
1907 
1908 


Net  gain. 


980,917. 00 

31,140.13 

41,623.00 

84,694.38 

6,946.81 


Value  Bales. 


8806,607 
876,000 
466,834 

480,047 
261, 7U 


PeroantoT 
Kain  to 


8.94 

8.09 

xn 


Annual  average  profit  for  five  years,  7.45  per  cent. 
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8TAT1UIBNT  OF  BLANKET  MANUFACTUBEB  NO.  1. 

December  t8, 1908. 

We  take  pleasure  in  submitting  the  report  of  our  blanket  mill,  aa  follows: 

Profit  for  1904, 12.02  per  cent;  for  1905, 15.04  per  cent;  for  1906, 12.01  per  cent;  1907, 

14  per  cent;  1908,  5  per  cent.    Average  for  the  five  years,  11.7  per  cent, 
n  we  can  serve  you,  or  through  you  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  any  other 

matters  pertaining  to  goods  of  our  manufacture,  we  shall  be  very  pleased  to  do  so. 

STATEMENT  OF  BLANKET  MANUFAOTURER  NO.  4. 

January  i,  1909. 

In  two  vears  out  of  the  last  five  we  have  lost  money  on  our  blanket  department;  and 
in  the  other  three  years  we  have  only  been  able  to  show  a  nominal  profit,  because 
the  blanket  department  is  run  in  connection  with  another  department,  whereby  each 
saves  the  other  by  using  up  waste  at  a  fair  value  which  would  be  otherwise  unsalable. 

BTATSUBNT  OF  BLANKET  MANUFACTUBEB  NO.  A. 

January  1, 1909, 

As  per  promise  made  at  meeting  held  December  22,  1908,  to  give  you  a  simed 
statement  of  profits  as  manufacturers  of  blankets  for  the  past  five  years,  blankets 
hemx  the  sole  article  manufactured  by  us  in  that  time,  following  are  actual  figures 
as  takoi  from  our  books  for  the  years  1904,  1905,  1906,  1907,  and  1908: 

Total  Bales $1,079,517.53 

Net  profits 65,189.18 

Depreciation  on  mill  and  machinery 21,709.28 

Total  net  profits 43,479.90 

Or,  say,  4  per  cent  on  our  entire  sales. 

January  11  ^  1909, 

The  woolen  blanket  manufacturers  have  not,  with  very  few  exceptions,  made 
any  mone]^  on  their  production,  as  the  constant  call  for  improvements  on  the  same 
has  necessitated  them  putting  in  new  and  improved  machinery,  so  as  to  eive  their 
goods  much  more  of  a  finiah  than  they  have  been  doing,  and  ^ou  will  find  on  these 
goods  that  there  has  been  very  few  new  mills  started  up  making  wool  blankets. 

On  the  contraiy ,  on  all  cotton  blankets  for  the  past  five  years  there  has  been  a  great 
many  new  and  large  mills  started,  and  the  blimkets  made  by  them  have  been  so 
improved  that  to-day  they  are  taking  the  place  of  wool  blankets;  and  where  $1  per 
pair  a  few  years  ago  was  the  highest  price  made  on  all  cotton  blankets  to-day  they 
sell  as  hi^h  as  12.50  per  pair,  and  have  almost  superseded  the  cotton  and  wool  blankets 
at  this  price. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  how  these  cotton  blankets  look,  compared  with  wool  blankets, 
I  am  sending  you  seven  sample  swatches  of  different  grades,  as  follows: 

No.  1,  11/4  r3J  pounds),  all  cotton $1.10 

No.  2,  11/4  (5  pounds),  all  cotton 1. 50 

No.  3,  11/4  (4)  pounds),  cotton  warp,  10  per  cent  wool  in  the  filling 1. 75 

No.  4,  11/4  (5  pounds^,  cotton  warp,  33}  per  cent  wool  in  the  filling 2.  75 

No.  5,  11/4  (5  pounds),all  wool,  warp  and  filling 4.00 

No.  6,  11/4  (6  pounds),  cotton  warp,  all  wool  filling 6.00 

No.  7,  11/4  (6  pounds),  all  wool,  warp  and  filling 12.00 

You  will  see  by  the  above  the  large  percentage  of  cotton  in  low-priced  blankets,  and 
I  think  we  are  sue  in  saving  that  in  tne  United  States  there  are  more  pairs  of  cotton 
blankets  made  than  wool  blankets. 
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BTATEMENT  OF  BLANKET  ICANUFACTOBXB  NO.  A. 

December  SOj  1908. 
Kind  of  goods  made,  bed  and  hone  blankets. 


Capftai 


Netcaah 

VBlOBOf 


Net  profit. 


of  pn^t    I  of  profit  on 


IWM. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 
1906. 


t200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


1277,82a  96 
280,736.49 
251,505.99 
256,433.64 
160,036.52 


$14,173.90 

17,197.62 

17,623.53 

21,143.27 

7,51&0S 


7.08 
&S0 
&81 
ia57 
3.79 


&I0 
6l13 
7.00 
&24 

4.69 


AvangB. 


200,000 


245,|2 


4  52 


15,530.87 


7.76 


6.33 


The  above  mills,  which  are 
of  profit  to  their  sales  for  five 

Mill  No.  l..«. 

the  only  ones  furnishing 
years  as  follows: 

statements, 

show 

percentage 
For  cent 

as 

MUlNo.  2 

7.45 

Mill  No.  3 

1L7 

Mill  No.  4 , 

Mill  No.  5 

4 

Mill  No.  6 

5.44 

Mm  No.  7 

•  •  •  • 

....    6.33 

Average  for  7  mills,  6.20  per  cent. 

women's  and  children's  cotton  wakp  dress  goods,  coat  lininos, 

ITALIAN    cloths,  AND   QOODS   OF   SIMILAR   DESCRIPTION  AND   CHAR- 
ACTER. 

Paragraph  368. 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  15  cents  per  square  yard  and  not  above  70  cents  per  pound, 
dutiable  at  7  cents  per  square  yard  and  50  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

During  the  decade  from  1899  to  1907  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  importations  under  this  duty.  From  1899  to  1903  the  im- 
portations were  43,089,678  square  yards  at  an  average  v^ue  of  12.3 
cents  per  square  yard;  while  from  1904  to  1908  the  importations  of 
the  same  goods  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of  77^257,799  square 
yards  at  an  average  value  of  12.2  cents  per  square  yard.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  importations  in  1905  were  nearly  four  times  as  lanre 
as  they  were  in  1899,  and  in  1908,  the  year  of  the  panic,  they  were 
two  times  as  large  as  in  1899. 

Valued  at  not  exceeding  15  cents  per  square  yard  and  above  70  cents  per  pound, 
dutiable  at  7  cents  per  square  yard  and  55  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

While  the  importations  under  this  rate  are  not  large,  they  show  a 
larger  percentage  of  increases  than  under  any  other  rate.  From 
1899  to  1903  the  importations  were  1,710,816  square  yards  at  an 
average  value  of  14.1  cents  per  square  yard;  while  for  the  years  1904 
to  1908  the  importations  were  6,020,604  square  yards  at  an  average 
value  of  13.9  cents  per  square  yard.  It  is  easy  to  be  seen  how  a 
comparatively  slight  decline  in  foreign  market  values  would  make 
these  goods  dutiable  under  a  lower  rate. 

Valued  above  15  cents  per  square  yard  and  not  above  70  cents  per  pound,  rate  8  cents 
per  square  yard  and  50  per  cent. 

The  importations  under  the  above  rate  have  been  relatively  small 
and  in  themselves  are  not  worth  considering.     A  sUght  dechno  in  for- 
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eign  values,  however,  would  change  goods  now  dutiable  under  a 
higher  rate  to  the  lower  rate  above  described. 

Valued  above  15  cents  per  square  yard  and  above  70  cents  per  pound,  rate  8  cents  per 
square  yard  and  55  per  cent. 

Under  the  above  rate  of  duty  the  importations  have  greatly  in- 
creased during  the  last  decade.  From  1899  to  1903  they  were 
14,567,828  square  yards  of  an  average  value  of  21.4  cents  per  square 
yard;  while  from  1904  to  1908  the  importations  were  37,822,941 
square  yards  of  an  average  value  of  20.8  cents  per  square  yard.  The 
imports  of  these  goods  in  1908  were  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  they 
were  in  1899. 

Weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard  and  dutiable  as  cloths. 

The  imports  of  such  goods  have  been  of  no  moment.  The  impor- 
tations of  1908  of  all  of  such  goods  amounted  to  only  186,703  pounds, 
valued  at  $186,416.  Cotton  wafp  dress  goods  of  the  character  that 
would  come  in  under  these  duties  are  not  desirable  for  dress  fabrics. 
What  are  consumed  in  the  United  States  are  of  domestic  production 
and  manufactured  under  the  sharpest  competition. 

The  specific  or  compensatory  duties  on  cotton  warp  goods  weighim 
not  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard  under  paragraph  368  of  Schedule  h 
were  adjusted  at  a  parity  with  the  compensatory  duties  on  cloths. 
They  are  necessary  to  cover  the  largest  proportion  of  wool  weft  com- 
pared with  the  cotton  warp  in  such  goods.  The  proportion  of  cotton 
warp  in  these  goods  varies  from  one-quarter  to  one-tnird  of  the  whole 
weight.  On  goods  valued  at  12  cents  or  less  per  square  yard,  where 
the  wool  filling  weighs  2  J  ounces  per  square  yard,  the  wool  compensa- 
tory duty  of  7  cents  per  square  yard  is  equal  to  44.8  cents  per  pound. 
Where  the  proportion  of  wool  filling  is  3  ounces  per  square  yard,  the 
wool  compensatory  duty  is  equivalent  to  only  37J  cents  per  pound. 
On  such  goods  costing  over  15  cents  per  square  yard  the  wool  com- 
pensatory duty  is  8  cents  per  square  yard.  Therefore  on  goods  con- 
taining 2i  oimces  of  wool  this  duty  is  equivalent  to  51.20  cents  per 
pound,  while  on  goods  containing  3  ounces  per  square  yard  it  is 
equivalent  to  only  42.66  cents  per  pound. 

The  low  unit  of  value  per  square  yard  of  these  goods  is  caused  by 
their  light  weight.  ^  They  are  not  inferior  goods,  as  might  be  inferred 
from  their  low  price.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  good  goods,  and 
because  of  their  light  weight  cost  relatively  more  to  manufacture  than 
heavy  cloths. 

The  average  value  per  square  yard  of  such  goods  as  are  dutiable 
under  the  maximum  rate  approximates  closely  to  the  value  of  all 
wool  dress  goods  and  cloths  imported  under  their  maximum  rates  of 
duty.  The  use  of  cotton  warps  in  the  manufacture  of  such  goods 
does  not  imply  inferiority,  for  many  of  the  cotton  yarns  used  are  of 
higher  value  per  pound  than  are  the  wool  filling  yams.  The  larger 
part  of  such  goods  are  made  by  manufacturers  who  do  not  spin  cotton 
yams,  but  buy  them  from  others.  The  duty  imposed  on  such  cotton 
yams  is  equivalent  to  from  0.833  to  3.507  cents  for  each  1 J  ounces  in 
weight  per  square  yard  of  cloth,  varying  according  to  the  fineness  or 
count  of  the  yam.  That  the  relative  duties  on  the  foregoing  have 
been  wisely  adjusted  will  appear  clear  from  the  following  table,  and  this 
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table  will  also  serve  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  percentages  in  deter- 
mining the  actual  duties  imposed: 

Imporiaiicm»for  1908  entered  for  eonnanptiionm 


Unit  of  foreign 

YBlue,  In  cents, 

per  square 

yard. 

Far  cent  of 
duty. 

Aetualdaty,ln 
cants. 

13.8 
14.0 
16.8 
30.7 

107.10 

106.10 

00.01 

80.50 

18.17 
14.71 
16.14 
10.37 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  the  percentages  are  calculated  on 
the  average  value  of  the  importations,  and  this  is  misleading,  for  the 
goods  of  the  highest  value  permissible  under  the  schedule  woiild  show 
a  much  less  percentage  rate. 

women's  and  children's  all-wool  dress  goods,  ooat  lininqs, 
italian  olothsi  bunting|  and  goods  of  similar  description  ob 
character. 

Paragraph  369. 

Valued  at  not  above  70  cents  per  pound,  xate  11  cents  per  square  yard  and  GO  per 
cent. 

The  importations  imder  the  above  duty*  have  declined  under 
the  present  law.  From  1899  to  1903,  inclusive,  there  were  imported 
2,737,810  square  yards,  at  an  average  value  of  15.4  cents  per  square 
yard;  while  from  1904  to  1908,  inclusive,  there  were  imported  only 
702,101  square  yards,  at  an  average  value  of  19.1  cents  per  square 

Jard.  This  decline  of  importations  is  to  be  attributed  to  two  causes: 
acrease  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  higher  forei^  values  that 
have  necessitated  importing  such  goods  imder  the  higner  schedule  of 
duty.  The  Unlit  of  70  cents  per  pound  of  value  has  forced  the  impor- 
tation of  these  goods  into  the  higher  schedule  of  rates.  The  present 
duty,  however,  is  an  absolute  necessity  as  a  protection  against  lower 
values  and  changing  of  fashion,  which  would  enable  foreign  manu- 
facturers to  produce  fabrics  lower  than  the  limit  of  value,  namely,  70 
cents  per  pound. 

Valued  at  above  70  cents  per  pound,  rate  11  cents  per  square  yard  and  55  per  cent. 

Under  the  above  duty  the  importations  of  ^oods  have  increased 
enormously.  From  1899  to  1903  there  were  imported  40,067,997 
sQuare  yards,  at  an  average  value  of  24.1  cents  per  square  yard; 
wiile  from  1904  to  1908  tne  importations  were  71,677,628  square 
yards,  at  an  average  value  of  22.8  cents  per  square  yard.  The  imi>or- 
tations  in  1908,  a  period  recognized  as  disastrous,  were  three  times  as 
large  as  they  were  in  1899. 

Weighing  over  4  ounces  per  square  yard,  valued  at  less  than  40  cents  per  pound* 
rate  33  cents  per  pound  ana  50  per  cent. 

The  importations  of  goods  imder  the  above  duty  are  too  small  to 
be  worthy  of  consideration.    It  was  neither  necessary  nor  desirable 
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to  import  them.  Whatever  may  have  been  consmned  in  this  coimtry 
were  of  domestic  manufacture,  and  the  domestic  manufacturers 
were  able  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  whole  coimtry. 

Valued  at  more  than  40  and  not  more  than  70  cents  per  pound,  rate  44  cents  per 
pound  and  50  per  cent. 

Importations  under  the  above  duty  during  the  decade  diminished. 
This  was  caused  by  increased  domestic  manufacture  and  also  by  the 
higher  foreign  values,  which  necessitated  their  being  dutiable  at  a 
higher  rate,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following. 

Valued  at  more  than  70  cents  per  pound,  rate  44  cents  per  pound  and  55  per  cent. 

Here  we  find  large  importations  from  1899  to  1908  and  averaging 
in  volume  very  nearly  the  same  yearly  throughout  the  whole  penod. 
From  1904  to  1908  the  importations  were  9,426,446  pounds,  of  a 
foreign  value  of  $9,148,841,  at  an  average  value  per  poimd  of  97.1 
cents. 

WITH   BEFEBENCE   TO   ALL  THE   FGBEGOING   DUTIABLE   TTNDEB   PABA- 

OBAPHS   368  AND  369. 

The  importation  of  dress  goods,  Italian  cloths,  linings,  etc.,  whether 
all  wool  or  cotton  warp,  for  the  ten  vears  ending  June  30,  1908,  was 
valued  at  $77,117,421 — this  being  the  foreign  valuation,  and  repre- 
senting approximately  twice  the  duty-paid  American  valuation,  or 
an  average  importation  of  upwards  of  $15,000,000  a  year.  Here  is 
real  and  aggressive  competition  with  American  industry,  and  popular 
prejudice,  as  in  the  case  of  cloths,  assisting  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer. The  importation  of  these  dress  gooos  shows  a  tendency  to 
increase,  for  it  advanced  from  $31,488,575  in  the  first  half  of  the 
decade,  or  the  years  from  1899  to  1903,  inclusive,  to  $45,628,846  in 
the  second  half  of  the  decade,  or  the  years  from  1904  to  1908,  inclu- 
sive. It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  to  reduce  the  protective  duty  on 
these  fabrics  would  be  to  inflict  serious  injurv  upon  the  American 
manufacturers  and  to  give  an  increased  share  or  the  American  market 
to  the  European  producers  with  their  cheaper  materials  and  cheaper 
wages.  The  total  production  of  dress  goods  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  federal  census  of 
1905,  was  valued  at  $73,173,154. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

William  Whitman,  chairman  ex  officio,  Boston;  Charles 
H.  Harding,  Philadelphia;  J.  R.  MacCoU,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.;  Francis  T.  Maxwell,  Rockville,  Conn.;  J.  F. 
Maynard,  Utica,  N.  Y. :  Thomas  Oakes,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.;  John  Hopewell,  Boston,  Mass.;  Louis  B. 
Goodall,  Sanford,  Me.;  Frederick  S.  Clark,  North 
Billerica,  Mass.;  John  P.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Joseph  R.  Grundy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Edwin  Fam- 
ham  Greene,  Boston,  Mass.,  Tariff  Committee  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  Win- 
throp  L.  Marvin,  secretary, 
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AD  TAIiOREM  V.  SPECIFIC  DUTIES. 

C.   H.   HABBINO,    OF   PHILASELPHIA,   FA.,   THIKES    THAT   AB 
VALOBEH  WOOL  DUTIES  ABE  INABYISABLE. 

Philadelphia,  December  9, 1908. 
Hon.  John  Dalzell,  M.  C., 

Washington^  /?.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Believing  that  your  committee  welcoines  all  information 
founded  on  facts  of  personal  knowledge  and  experience,  I  venture  to 
furnish  you  a  copy  of  the  pertinent  parts  of  my  letter  of  1897,  with 
some  things  with  which  I  am  familiar: 

Mabch  16,  I8d7. 

Let  me  commend  the  work  of  the  committee  as  we  now  see  it  published,  as  it 
relates  to  the  woolen  schedule,  in  the  adoption  of  specific  duties  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  duties  on  "  yarns  of  wool."  While  I  still  think  the  rates  and  form 
we  offered  first  are  better,  it  is  a  great  step  in  advance  to  fiet  away  from  the 
old  ad  valorem  form.  •  •  •  But  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  one  or 
two  things:  1.  The  bill  as  appearing  in  the  newspapers  this  morning  leaves 
'*  roving  and  roping  "  in  the  paragraph  with  tops,  while  the  evident  intention  is 
to  put  them  with  yarns,  where  they  belong,  as  they  are  in  a  stage  of  manu- 
facture beyond  the  condition  known  as  "  tops." 

2.  The  duty  proposed  on  tops  and  on  noils  is  higher  than  is  necessary;  we 
are  makers  of  both,  and  so  the  higher  duties  may  seem  to  be  to  our  advantage; 
but  they  are  not,  and  I  would  sooner  see  the  arrangemeit  originally  suggested— 
that  is,  "  tops  of  the  value  of  24  cents  or  less  at  the  compensatory  duty  with  6 
cents  per  pound  additional,  and  tops  of  the  value  of  more  than  24  cents  per 
pound  at  the  compensatory  duty  with  8  cents  per  pound  additional."  This 
covers  the  extra  cost  of  making  in  this  country,  and  that  is  enough.  If  the  duty 
on  noils  is  placed  at  20  cents  (or  60  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  of  the 
first  class)  it  will  correspond  as  nearly  as  may  be  with  the  difference  in  value 
in  our  own  and  foreign  markets  between  fine  noils  and  fine  scoured  wools.  More 
than  this  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  woolgrower  and  may  oppress  the  makers 
of  "  woolen "  yams  and  goods,  as  distinguished  from  "  worsted  "  yams  and 
goods. 

3.  The  duty  on  **  top  waste,  etc.,"  ought  not  to  be  less  than  the  duty  on  the 
scoured  wool.    •    •    • 

O.  n.  Habdino. 

AD  VALOREM   DUTIES  ON   WOOL. 

The  apparent  fairness  of  this  proposition  is  like  that  of  all  pro- 
posals advocating  this  form  of  duty ;  but  the  fairness  of  its  possible 
application  vanishes  when  we  look  at  the  conditions  that  may  arise. 

Its  advocates  state  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 
prices  paid  for  wools  sold  abroad  at  auction.  But  English  wools, 
Irish  wools,  South  American  wools,  and  many  others,  as  a  rule,  are 
not  sold  at  auction  and  are  thus  outside  this  statement.  It  then  re- 
mains to  consider  the  wools  sold  at  London  and  Australia  by  auction. 
Herewith  you  find  specimen  pages  from  a  catalogue  of  "one  day's 
offering  in  London,  the  whole  catalogue  including  from  10,000  to 
15,000  bales,  as  the  case  may  be.  He  will  be  a  wonderful  man  who 
can  exactly  determine,  as  a  rule,  how  to  apply  to  an  invoice  of  wool 
arriving  at  an  American  port  the  varying  prices  that  lots  marked 

©®®'  ®®'  ®®®'  ^^  ^^^®^  °^*y  bring;  and  if  fraud  is 
attempted,  what  constraint  will  bring  the  invoices  to  the  ports  of  New 
York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  where  the  needed  expert  mercan- 
tile appraiser  and  the  information  and  the  merchants  with  expe- 
rience are  likely  to  be  found  ?  Having  been  the  buyer  in  London  for 
our  firm  for  twenty-five  years,  and  having  in  ten  oi  those  years  spent 
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a  month  or  more  of  each  year  at  the  wool  auctions,  I  am  convinced 
that  few  enterprises  would  offer  better  profits  or  be  safer  from 
trouble  at  the  hands  of  our  laws  than  sending  to  this  country  foreign 
wools  undervalued.  The  honest  importers  and  manufacturers  who 
now  bring  in  these  honestly,  under  the  specific  duty,  would  probably 
find  their  business  vanish.  We  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  large  im- 
porters of  fine  Australian  warp  wools  as  are  in  this  country,  and 
know  that  there  are  mercantile  reasons  quite  apart  from  the  "  duty  " 
that  hinder  the  importation  of  the  very  heavy  wools  from  Adelaid*^, 
South  Australia,  West  Australia,  Buenos  Ayres,  South  Africa,  and 
like  centers  of  production  of  such  wools.  If  they  ever  could  have  been 
largely  and  profitably  brought  here,  it  might  have  been  done  during 
the  time  when  wool  was  "  fiee ;  "  that  it  was  not  done  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  is  certain,  except  possibly  at  the  port  of  Marcellus, 
N.  Y.  It  may  be  interesting  to  know  liow  much  went  tiiere  at  that 
most  favorable  time  for  such  business. 

THE    COMPENSATIKG    DUTT. 

By  what  mental  process  this  is  so  constantly  represented  as  "44 
cents  "  is  not  easy  to  see,  when  the  yam  paragraph  (365)  mentions 
only  "  two  and  one-half  times  "  and  "  three  and  one-half  times  "  the 
11-cent  duty  on  wool — ^respectively  27^  and  38 J  cents ;  and  paragraph 
367  specifies  in  the  same  way  22  and  33  cents  as  the  compensating 
duties  for  articles  not  valued  at  over  50  cents;  and  paragraph  366 
names  33  cents  as  the  compensating  duty  on  the  cheaper  class  of  goods 
(mainly  from  coarser  wools)  valued  at  not  over  40  cents  per  pound. 
Thus  in  every  way  is  the  effort  made  to  have  this  compensating  duty 
of  "  44  cents  per  pound  "  fall  only  on  the  fine  goods  from  fine  wools, 
where  only  it  belongs,  as  the  makers  of  fine  goods  have  always 
claimed  it  is  vital. 

THE   FAMOUS    CATALINA   BREED   OF   SHEEP. 

From  a  stay  of  some  weeks  on  Catalina  Island,  about  shearing 

time,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  story  originated  in  the  mind  of 

some  one  of  the  fishermen  for  which  that  island  is  so  famous,  when 

he  was  plying  his  collateral  trade  of  story-telling. 

With  regret  at  the  necessary  length  oi  this  communication,  I  am 

Yours,  respectfully, 

C.  H.  Harding, 
Treasurer  The  Erben-Harding  Company. 


EOBEBT  N.  EITCHIlirO,  FOBEION  WOOL  BBOKEB,  OF  NEW  TOBK 
CITT,  FAVOBS  AB  VALOBEH  BATES  FOB  WOOLS. 

56  Pine  Street, 
New  Yorh^  Fehruary  5, 1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  Z?.  G, 

Gentlemen  :  The  contemplated  changes  in  the  tariff  on  wool  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  trade  and  our  manufacturing  interests. 
The  present  rates  of  duty  and  classification  of  wools  are  very  im- 
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satisfactory  and  really  most  foolish.  With  regard  to  wools  of  the 
third  class,  which  have  always  been  considered  as  carpet  wool,  with 
no  trace  of  merino  blood,  which  has  been  the  dividing  line  between 
first  and  third  class  wool,  there  were  several  kinds  which  were 
changed  from  the  schedule  of  third  class  and  included  in  the  first 
class,  viz:  China  lambs,  Bagdad,  Egyptian,  and  Casablanca;  abo 
China  camels'  hair,  whidi  was  put  into  the  second  class  dutiable  at 
12  cents  per  pound,  about  100  per  cent  on  the  original  value  in  the 
country  of  production;  the  consequence  was  that  the  importation  of 
all  of  these  kinds  was  virtually  prohibited.  As  no  wools  of  this 
character  are  produced  in  this  country,  why  should  our  woolgrowers 
object  to  their  importation?  Some  of  them  may  at  times  be  used 
to  work  with  our  domestic  wool,  when  the  fashions  will  permit,  but 
this  is  no  detriment  to  the  production  of  wool  in  this  country,  as  it 
increases  the  consumption  of  home-grown  wools  and  enables  our 
manufacturers  to  diversify  their  production. 

There  are  some  other  descriptions  of  so-called  "  hair  wool ''  which 
are  included  in  the  present  tariff  as  second  dass,  very  little  of  which 
is  used  in  this  country,  but  there  is  a  large  consumption  in  Europe, 
viz :  Alpaca,  llama,  vicuna,  mohair,  and  cashmere;  there  is  no  produc- 
tion of  these  kinds  in  this  country,  excepting  mohair,  a  little  of  which 
is  produced  in  Texas,  and  some  years  ago  in  California.  These  kinds 
are  used  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  ladies'  dress  goods,  they 
are  of  high  values  and  should  be  put  in  the  dutiable  class  as  class  ?> 
wools,  then  our  manufacturers  would  begin  to  manufacture  fabrio; 
requiring  this  class  of  stock  and  it  would  become  in  time  a  large 
manufacturing  interest.  There  are  several  other  objectionable  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  wool  and  manufacturing  industries,  which  I 
have  refrained  from  mentioning,  confining  myself  to  points  which 
the  woolgrowers.  can  not  reasonably  object  to,  I  would  make  all 
classes  or  wool  subject  to  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty.  The  dividing 
line  of  12  cents  per  pound  on  class  3  wools,  which  makes  wools  costing 
12  cents  or  less  dutiable  at  4  cents  per  pound,  and  wools  costing  over 
12  cents  per  pound  dutiable  at  7  cents  per  pound,  is  an  abomination, 
and  is  the  cause  of  more  trouble  and  fraud  against  the  Government 
than  there  would  be  under  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty. 

I  remain,  gentlemen. 

Yours,  respectfully,  E.  N.  Kttchino. 


THE  TATTEBSFIEID  CO.,  OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  BECOMKEITDS 
AN  AD  VALOEEM  DVTT  FOB  THIED-CLASS  WOOLS. 

32  Letttia  Street, 
Philadelphia,  February  9, 1909, 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  reported  that  your  committee  is  considering  the 
question  of  fixing  a  method  of  determining  the  separate  value  of 
wools  which  come  from  Bagdad  and  other  similar  places  where  the 
wools  are  sold  at  a  ''round  price*'  without  regard  to  the  color. 

Evidently  this  is  based  upon  the  Gulbenkin  case  which  was  settled 
by  the  United  States  courts  some  time  ago,  in  which  the  judge  decided 
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that  the  practice  ruling  in  a  country  must  govern  and  determine  the 
value  of  an  article  exported  from  that  country.  It  is  said  your  com- 
mittee is  considering  the  determining  of  the  separate  values  of  such 
wools  imported  from  such  places  by  taking  the  American  selling  value 
at  the  time  of  arrival  and  taking  from  that  the  duty,  a  fair  profit  and 
such  other  charges,  including  fireight  and  marine  insurance,  as  will 
show  an  apparent  cost  to  the  importer.  In  other  words,  that  is  to 
say,  the  vcflue  of  the  different  colors  of  wool  from  Bagdad  and  similar 
places  is  to  be  the  American  selling  price  less  a  profit  and  less  whatever 
it  cost  to  bring  the  wool  from  the  place  of  shipment. 

We  are  importers  of  wool  from  these  places  and  must  protest  against 
the  regulation  of  duty  of  such  wools  in  such  an  arbitrary  and  unjust 
manner.  There  is  no  reason  why  any  particular  place  shoud  be  dis- 
criminated against,  and  this  would  be  so  if  you  made  anj  such  deci- 
sion. It  would  throw  the  entire  business  of  these  places  m  the  hands 
of  English  and  French  merchants,  who  would  bring  wools  to  their 
ports  and  then  revalue  them,  and  it  would  cut  out  entirely  the  enter- 
prise of  Americans  who  have  gone  to  considerable  exi)ense  in  arrang- 
mg  to  get  the  wools  as  near  as  possible  from  their  original  source  of 
supply. 

We  hope  your  committee  is  considering  and  will  recommend  an  ad 
valorem  duty  on  wools  of  the  third  class.  In  this  case  the  duty  would 
be  fairly  levied  by  taking  the  round  value,  as  has  been  done  under  the 
decision  of  the  court — that  is  to  say,  the  value  of  the  whites  and  colors 
as  sold  uniformly  in  these  markets — but  if  your  committee  has  seri- 
ously entertained  any  proposition  to  find  m  an  arbitrary  way  the 
basis  of  value  of  these  wools,  we  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  to 
you  which  we  think  will  be  much  more  practicable  than  the  one  named. 

Any  arbitrary  method  of  determining  the  value  is  absolutely  wrong 
and  unjust.  For  this  reason  we  do  not  care  to  put  our  proposition  to 
you  now,  but  only  in  case  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  such 
must  be  done. 

Yours,  faithfully,  Tattersfield  Company, 

Peroival  Tattersfield^ 

PresiderU. 


THE  NATIOITAL  ASSOCIATIOIT  OF  WOOL  MAITIJFACTTJBEBS  SUB- 
MITS STATEMEFT  ADVOCATIITO  ADVAFrAGES  OF  SPECIFIC 
SATES  ON  WOOL  AHD  WOOLENS. 

683  Atlantic  Avenue, 
BostoUy  Mass.,  February  9,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Dear  Sm:  We  wish  to  submit  in  this  statement  a  consideration 
of  the  advantage  of  the  specific  duty  as  compared  with  the  ad  valorem 
duty,  with  especial  regard  to  Schedule  K  of  the  tariff  relating  to 
wool  and  manufactures  of  wool.  And  in  this  same  connection  we 
w^ould  submit  a  somewhat  fuller  statement  than  that  contained  in 
our  reply  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Moir,  of  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  in  regard  to 
the  single  duty  on  combing  wool  of  Class  II  from  England  and  Canada. 
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The  whole  modem  trend  of  economic  thought  favors  the  q>ecific 
form  of  duty.  Germany's  tariff,  the  work  of  accomplished  experts 
and  the  result  of  most  mdustrious  and  exact  investigation — ^a  tariff 
eulogized  as  the  most  scientific  in  the  world — ^i>rovides  specific  duties 
wherever  they  can  be  applied.  In  our  American  practice  the  ten- 
dency has  steadiljr  been  to  increase  the  proportion  of  specific  and 
lessen  the  proportion  of  ad  valorem  duties.  The  specific  duty  has 
the  conspicuous  advantage  of  being  precise,  unvarying,  and  ines- 
capable. It  is  armor  proof  against  the  most  adroit  and  persistent 
schemes  of  undervaluation. 

A  dutv  of  10  or  20  cents  a  pound  or  a  square  yard  means  that 
and  notning  else,  in  all  times,  under  all  conditions.  It  is  honest, 
straightforward,  intelligible,  imchangeable.  The  pound  or  the  yard 
is  a  nxed,  exact  quantity  of  measure,  readily  ascertained.  So  is  the 
lO-cent  or  20-cent  duty.  There  i3  no  chance  for  legal  casuistry  here; 
no  leeway  for  shifting,  eccentric,  guesswork  appraisal.  A  specific 
duty  means  fair  play  to  the  honest  importer,  to  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer, and  to  the  Government.  It  guarantees  the  full  nieasure  both 
of  protection  and  of  revenue  which  the  tari£P  law  is  intended  to 
provide.- 

A  scheming  foreign  manufacturer  or  merchant  can  not  cheat  the 
scale  or  yardstick.  These  tell  the  truth,  and  if  they  are  joined  with 
a  specific  duty  there  can  be  no  cheating  of  the  American  competitor 
or  the  National  Treasury.  It  is  significant  that  the  representatives 
of  foreign  interests  are  always  contending  for  fewer  specific  and  more 
ad  valorem  duties.  The  ad  valorem  duty  joined  with  undervalua- 
tions virtually  enables  the  foreigner  to  m  the  rates  and  to  reduce 
the  effective  margin  of  protection. 

Moreover,  the  specific  duty  is  a  fixed  and  certain  quantity,  day  in 
and  day  out,  year  after  year.  It  enables  men  of  business  to  make 
exact  and  reliable  calculations.  But  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  an 
uncertain  Quantity,  on  which  no  man  can  count  with  confidence. 
Worst  of  all,  when  it  is  needed  most  it  is  least  effective.  This  is 
one  reason  why  American  woolgrowers  have  so  fiercely  and  per- 
sistently opposed  the  ad  valorem  method.  As  the  late  Judge  WiUiam 
Lawrence  declared  in  his  address  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  1897: 

A  fatal  aad  coQclusive  objection  to  ad  valorem  duties  is  that  when  foreign  wools 
decliae  in  price,  and  thereby  produce  the  p:reater  need  of  protective  duties,  the  least 
protection  is  given,  and  when  foreign  wools  advance  in  price  and  the  need  of  pro- 
tection becomes  less,  the  greater  protection  is  given. 

The  justice  of  this  contention  has  been  and  is  recognized  by  the 
great  majority  of  manufacturers.  Another  and  a  conclusive  objec- 
tion to  ad  valorem  duties  on  wool  is  that  they  would  not  provide  the 
proper  basis  for  the  compensatorv  duties  so  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  wool  manufacturing.  More  than  once  some  of  the  aolest 
and  best  informed  men  connected  with  the  industry  have  attempted 
to  devise  a  just  and  practicable  plan  of  compensatonr  duties  resting 
on  ad  valorem  duties  on  wool,  and  though  these  efforts  have  been 
entered  upon  in  entire  good  faith  and  pursued  with  the  utmost 
patience  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  they  have  always  failed,  and  the 
task  has  long  since  been  abandoned  as  impracticable. 

But  though  specific  duties  have  great  and  numerous  advantages, 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  they  have  their  disadvantages  also.    One 
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difficulty  is  that  unless  thei  dividing  lines  or  classifications  are  made 
so  close  and  numerous  as  to  be  confusing  or  to  invite  undervaluations, 
specific  duties  mav  superficially  appear  to  be  too  hi^h  on  goods  or 
lower  price,  and  ii  an  effort  is  made  to  correct  this  mjustice  to  the 
poorer  purchaser  by  reducing  the  specific  rate,  the  result  may  be 
madequate  protection  on  the  higher  priced  or  more  highly  finished 
products.  But  for  this  difficulty,  which,  however,  is  often  more  super- 
ficial than  real,  specific  duties  would  be  the  almost  invariable  rule  in 
tariff  legislation.  ^  The  woolen  schedules  of  our  tariff  law  endeavor 
wisely  to  avoid  this  by  the  compound  system  of  specific  compensatory 
joined  with  ad  valorem  protective  duties. 

This  compound  system  goes  far  to  correct  or  at  least  to  equalize 
the  defects  inherent  in  the  two  single  systems.  The  specific  duty 
serves  as  a  check  to  imdervaluations  and  a  necessary  bulwark  when 
prices  have  fallen  to  a  low  range  abroad.  The  ad  valorem  duty 
softens  the  contrast  which  the  specific  rate  if  it  stood  alone  might  seem 
to  occasion  between  a  high  duty  on  low  cost  and  a  low  duty  on  higher 
cost  products.  These  two  forms  of  duty  united  in  the  compound 
system  have  stood  the  test  of  more  than  forty  years  of  experience,  and 
have  won  a  good  right  and  title  to  acceptance  in  the  wool  and  woolen 
schedule  of  the  law  which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  now 
considering. 

ENGLISH  AND  CANADA  WOOLS 

Combing  wool  from  England  and  Canada — a  long,  rather  coarse, 
and  distinctly  lustrous  fiber — is  and  long  has  been  imported  washed 
as  wool  of  Class  II,  subject  to  a  single  duty.  It  has  been  the  practice 
of  English  and  Scotch  woolgrowers  for  many  generations  to  wash  the 
wool  on  the  sheep's  backs,  and  this  has  naturally  become  the  practice 
of  the  woolgrowers  of  English  and  Scotch  descent  in  Canada.  There 
has  been  some  criticism  of  the  fact  that  wool  of  Class  II,  though 
washed,  is  imported  at  a  single  duty,  while  wool  of  the  first  class, 
washed,  is  required  to  pay  double  duty — and  it  has  been  asserted  that 
this  provision  of  the  tariff  gives  a  distinct  advantage  to  worsted  as 
compared  with  woolen  manufacturers. 

Such  an  assertion  is  based  upon  a  serious  misapprehension  of  the 
facts.  In  the  first  place  this  provision  for  a  single  duty  on  washed 
wools  of  Class  II  is  not  of  recent  origin  or  inspiration.  It  has  stood  in 
our  tariff  law  for  almost  forty  years.  Indeed,  it  is  indispensable  if 
these  combing  wools  are  to  be  imported  at  all,  for  they  are  always 
washed  by  the  growers  themselves  and  are  always  imported  washed, 
and  they  could  not  be  imported  at  all  if  they  were  subject  to  a  double 
duty;  such  a  duty  on  these  combing  wools  would  absolutely  prevent 
their  use,  for  the  limited  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed,  by  the 
manufacturers  of  America. 

NO    DISCRIMINATION    BETWEEN    DIFFERENT    BRANCHES    OF    THE 

INDUSTRY. 

No  discrimination  was  intended,  and  none,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is 
made,  by  that  clause  of  the  tariff  which  admits  these  washed  combing 
wools  oi  Class  II  at  a  single  duty.  These  particular  wools,  like  all 
of  the  foreign  wools  embraced  in  Classes  1  and  II  of  Schedule  K, 
are  equally  available  to  manufacturers  engaged  in  any  branch  of 
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the  industry.  While  it  is  true  that  the  coarse,  long,  lustrous  wools 
for  the  most  part  grown  in  England  and  Canada  and  imported  into 
this  country  in  the  washed  conation  are  best  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  lustrous  goods,  and  the  bulk  of  these  wools  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  coat  linings  and  women's  dress  goods,  yet  they  could 
be  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  men's  wear  worstec^  and  woolens 
if  such  fabrics  as  they  produced  were  desired  by  the  American  people. 
As  to  coat  linings  themselves,  they  are  a  special  product  and  do  not 
compete  with  the  usual  products  of  the  woolen  mills. 

Wnen  the  tariff  of  1867  was  enacted  the  distinction  between  comb- 
ing wools  and  clothing  wools  was  quite  different  from  what  it  is  to>d&y. 
y  The  development  of  the  worsted  industry  has  brought  about  a 
complete  change  in  the  characterization  of  such  wools.  With  slight 
exceptions,  it  might  now  be  said  that  all  wools  grown  in  the  world 
are  suitable  either  for  the  worsted  or  the  woolen  manufacture,  so 
far  as  manipulation  is  concerned.  Nearly  all  the  wools  that  are 
combed  in  tne  United  States  are  prepared  for  such  combing  by  the 
carding  process.  The  jgrowth  of  the  worsted  industry  has  compelled 
the  use  of  what  were  known  as  clothing  wools  not  many  years  ago. 

COMBING  WOOLd   BUT  A  SBCALL  PBOFOBTION. 

It  can  not  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  these  combing  wools 
from  England  and  Canada,  though  valuable  because  of  their  peculiar 
qualities  to  a  portion  of  our  worsted  manufacturers,  form  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  wool  importations  or  wool  consumption  of 
America.  The  worsted  manufacturers,  though  some  of  them  do 
require  these  wools  and  could  not  easily  produce  certain  limited 
kinds  of  goods  without  them,  yet  utilize  very  much  greater  quantities 
of  wool  of  other  varieties. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  imports  of  Class  II  wools  entered 
for  consumption,  exclusive  of  Angora,  alpaca,  cameFs-hair,  etc.,  at 
all  ports  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years  1904-1908,  inclusive: 

Pounds. 

1904 11,427,861 

1905 19,296,833 

1906 15,086,504 

1907 9,885,998 

1908 9,936,610 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  total  gross  imports  of  Class  11  wools, 
including  alpaca,  mohair,  etc.,  at  all  ports  of  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  years  1904-1908,  inclusive: 


1904 12,934,143 

1905 26,551,624 

1906 15,204,254 

1907 10,671,378 

1908 13,332.540 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  gross  imports  of  Class  I  wools 
from  all  countries  at  all  ports  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  years 
1904-1908,  inclusive: 

PooDdiL 

1904 45,575,993 

1905 109,888,258 

1906 86,810,307 

1907 82,982,116 

1908 46,798,303 
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Following  is  a  statement  of  the  total  wool  production  of  the  United 
States,  as  estimated  by  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, for  the  five  years  1904-1908,  inclusive: 

Pounds. 

1904 291,783,032 

1905 295,488,438 

1906 298,715,130 

1907 298,294,750 

1908 311,138,321 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  importation  of  Class  II  wools, 
exclusive  of  alpaca,  Angora  goat,  camers  hair,  etc.,  averaging  for 
the  five  years  15,126,741  pounds  a  year,  though  valuable  to  a  part 
of  our  worsted  manufactiu^e,  represents  a  relatively  small  factor  in 
the  total  wool  consumption  of  the  worsted  mills  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  as  a  whole.  It  is,  therefore, 
exceedingly  unjust  to  urge  that  the  importation  at  a  single  duty  of 
this,  relatively  small  amount  of  combmg  wools  gives  the  worsted 
manufacturers  an  xmdue  advant^e  over  the  woolen  manufacturers 
of  this  coimtry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  amount  of  these 
combing  wools  imported  represents  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  total 
consumption  of  the  American  wool  manufacturing  industry. 

We  wish  to  submit  with  these  statements  an  important  statement 
as  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool,  prepared  by  Mr.  Cnarles  H.  Harding, 
of  the  Erben-Harding  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  former  president  and 
now  vice-president  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, and  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  G.  Wright,  a  Boston  wool  dealer  of 
long  and  extended  experience,  a  conspicuous  authority  in  the  wool- 
importing  trade. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

William  Whitman^  Chairman  ex  officio,  Boston :  Charles  H. 
Harding,  Philadelphia;  J.  R.  MacColl,  rawtucket, 
R.  I.;  Francis  T.  Maxwell,  Rockville,  Conn.;  J.  F. 
Maynard,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Thomas  Oakes,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.;  John  Hopewell,  Boston,  Mass.;  Louis  B. 
Goodall,  Sanford,  Me.;  Frederick  S.  Clark,  North 
Billerica,  Mass. ;  John  P.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Joseph  R.  Grundy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Edwin  Fam- 
ham^  Greene,  ^  Boston,  Mass.,  Tariff  Committee 
National  Association  or  Wool  Manufacturers.  Win- 
throp  L.  Marvin,  Secretary. 


612  Abcadb  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa,,  Jan.  5,  1909. 
Mr.  WiLUAM  Whtthan, 

Prendent  Natumal  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  The  contention  that  any  duty  laid  upon  wool  imported  into  this  country  i 

should  be  *^ad  valorem''  in  form,  to  be  just,  is  not  new;  the  experiment  had  lonp  trial 
and  was  abandoned.    In  investigating  the  subject  here  it  is  acknowledged  without  j 

reserve  that  this  form  of  duty  is  ideal;  the  question  is  whether  it  is  practical  as  a  matter 
of  j  ustice  to  all  concerned .  i 

In  the  acta  of  1824-25,  the  duty  on  wool  was  ad  valorem;  in  those  of  1828,  1830, 
1832,  and  1841  the  duty  was  4  cents  per  pound  with  an  ad  valorem  added;  in  the  act  of  ! 

1842  it  was  3  cents  per  pound  plus  30  per  cent;  in  those  of  1846  and  1857  the  duty  was 
entirely  ad  valorem;  in  the  acts  of  1861  and  1863  wools  valued  at  less  than  18  cents  per 
pound,  as  also  wool  "on  sheepskins,"  paid  an  ad  valorem  duty,  with  other  wools  paying 
specific  duty;  the  acts  of  1864, 1865|  and  1866  raised  the  duty  per  pound,  and  on  wools 
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"  valued  at  24  cents  per  pound  and  over"  added  10  per  cent;  the  tari£f  act  of  1883  took 
off  this  10  per  cent,  leaving  the  duty  on  wool  strictly  specific,  to  which  form  the  act  of 
1890  adhered  except  as  to  wools  **  of  the  third  class"  (carpet  wools),  which  were  subject 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty.  The  act  of  18M  made  wool  free  of  duty,  and  the  act  ol  1897 
(the  present  law)  returned  to  the  specific  form  of  duty. 

The  addition  of  10  per  cent  in  tne  acts  of  1864,  1865,  and  1866  was  for  a  reason  then 
well  understood,  and  was  an  "  expedient, "  not  being  in  any  sense  the  expression  of  an 
opinion  that  Oonffress  had  found  out  that  the  specific  form  of  duty  was  a  mistake.  The 
treatment  of  wools  "of  the  third  class"  in  the  act  of  1890  was  an  effort  to  meet  condi- 
tions in  the  carpet  trade  that  are  not  met  with  in  other  branches  of  the  woolen  industry. 
This  almost  continuous  use  of  specific  duties  on  wool  in  the  tariff  laws  made  in  1S61 
and  since  appears  to  indicate  that  sound  reasons  were  evident  to  the  several  Commit- 
tees of  Ways  and  Means  for  such  a  course,  and  this  form  of  procedure  ought  not  to  be 
reversed  or  abandoned  without  full  inquiry  and  justification. 

So  now  while  the  ideal  nature  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  is  not  here  called  in  question 
this  inauiry  is  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  fairly  assess  and  fully  collect  such  a  duty 
on  woot;  and  this  inauiry  cloeelv  concerns  the  woolgrower  in  the  United  States,  the 
manu&cturer  of  woolens^  and  tne  Government.  In  the  course  of  the  discuasion  we 
mav  see  what  hardship,  if  any,  is  inflicted  upon  the  manufacturer  by  what  is  claimed 
to  be  the  severe  incidence  oi  the  present  or  any  other  specific  duty  upon  the  wools 
of  very  heavy  shrinkage. 

The  greatest  illumination  of  this  last  question  may  be  found  in  the  course  of  a£fain 
under  the  Wilson  tariff  law,  when  there  was  no  duty  on  wool.  If  ever  lai^  importa- 
tions were  likely,  of  the  very  heavy  wools  from  some  parts  of  Austzralia  and  South 
America,  it  was  then,  as  the  situation  was  not  affected  by  any  question  of  duty.  And 
it  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  know  from  those  who  now  ask  relief  by  way  of 
an  "ad  valorem"  duty  on  fine  wool,  what  amount  they  imported  during  that  favorable 
period.  From  our  own  experience  it  may  be  said  that  offers  of  that  kind  of  wool  were 
not  made  to  us  at  all  during  that  time  here;  and  although  we  have  been  buyers  of  and 
importers  of  fine  foreign  wools  to  a  considerable  extent  for  about  30  years,  and  in  the 
usual  course  of  m]^  attendance  at  the  London  wool  sales  in  many  of  those  yean  lot  a 
month  at  a  time,  in  daily  contact  with  such  wools,  making  personal  examination  of 
them,  it  lon^  ago  appeared  that  there  was  usually  no  chance  for  profit  in  importing 
wools  shrinking  over  65  per  cent.  When  wool  became  free  our  agents  in  MeiDOume 
sent  us,  among  other  wools,  about  200  bales  of  heavy  ''Adelaides,"  but  the  experiment 
was  not  satisfactory  and  the  heavy  wools  bought  by  our  agents  in  Australia  in  the  next 
season,  1898-99,  were  stopped  by  us  in  London  and  sold  there.  With  that,  our  dodings 
in  those  wools  came  to  an  end. 

And  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  conclusion  that,  under  any  form  of  duty,  or  with- 
out duty,  the  American  demand  is  likely,  from  causes  c]uite  independent  of  the  ques- 
tion of  duty,  to  remain  centered  upon  the  best  bred  foreign  wools  of  the  lightest  shrink- 
age, which  have  long  been  known  in  foreign  markets  by  Uie  significant  name  of  ''wools 
suitable  for  America." 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  matter  of  rightly  assessing  and  fully  collecting  an 
ad  valorem  duty  on  wools  of  other  than  "the  third  class."  The  fsiir  assessment  will 
depend  on  the  possibility  of  fixing  truly  the  invoice  values.  Were  the  article  in  it^ 
greasy  condition  (which  is  practically  under  the  law  the  only  allowable  condition 
for  importation)  a  thine  whose  real  value  is  evident,  or  upon  wnich  so-called  experts 
might  readily  and  surely  agree,  the  prima  facie  case  might  be  promising.  But  thi:< 
is  not  the  fact,  and  those  familiar^  from  experience,  with  the  article  will  agree  that 
varying  conditions  of  the  market  in  comparatively  short  periods,  coupled  with  con- 
stant uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  clean  wool  to  be  realized  from  a  given  amount 
of  greasy  wool,  make  it  absolutely  impossible  to  say  on  the  arrival  of  a  shipment  of 
wool  here  what  it  cost  at  its  point  of  origin,  within  a  margin  that  is  so  safe  as  not  to 
leave  an  important  profit  in  successful  evasion  of  an  honest  declaration  of  the  facts. 

To  this  statement  the  answer  is  sometimes  given  that  "wools  are  generally  sold  at 
auction  abroad,  and  values  are  thus  matter  of  common  notoriety  and  so  may  be  exactly 
determined  by  experts."  The  last  of  these  statements  we  have  just  met;  let  us  exam- 
ine the  rest. 

It  is  not  true  outside  of  Australia,  London,  Liverpool,  and  Antwerp  that  wools  are 
commonly  sold  at  auction  to  any  extent.  Elsewhere  and  otherwise  the  sales  are 
matters  of  private  bargain,  as  in  this  country,  and  this  puts  a  great  part  of  the  poss^ible 
importation  outside  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  ofl^cers  of  our  Government.  And  as 
for  the  wools  sold  at  the  auctions  held  at  the  places  named  above,  it  is  well  known  that 
the  great  clips  of  Australia  are  divided,  not  only  between  the  sales  in  London  and  thoee 
in  the  home  markets,  Brisbane,  or  Adelaide,  or  Sydney,  or  Port  Philip,  or  Geelong, 
but  are  divided  among  successive  sales  in  the  same  market. 
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ThuB  parte  of  the  "Caaowie**  clip  were  sold  in  Adelaide  as  follows: 

November  2,  1908:  Pence. 

47  bales  AA  combing,  H 11 

44  bales  first  combing,  W  H 10 

44  bales  first  combing,  EH 9f 

November  16,  1908: 

21  bales  AA  combing,  ewes 12i 

16  bales  AA  combing,  ewes 12| 

13  bales  first  combing,  ewes llj 

34  bales  first  combing,  ewes ll| 

27  bales  first  combing,  ewes lOJ 

Last  year  wool  of  the  same  description  from  the  same  clip  brought  in  London  in 
January,  1908,  13  pence  to  11}  pence,  and  in  March,  10  pence  to  9}  pence. 

Ayearag:o  our  company  bougnt  some  of  the'*  Plains"  clip  at  different  dates  in  Aus- 
tralia and  in  London.  From  these  instances  and  from  the  specimen  leaves  from  a 
London  catalogue  attached  hereto  (A)  it  will  be  seen  how  impossible  is  the  problem 
of  fixing  values  for  different  parceb  from  the  same  clip  sold  on  different  dajrs,  or  even 
on  the  same  day.  B  shows  our  purchase  of  throe  parcels  of  the  clip  ''Till  Till"  at  a 
sale  in  London  on  December  5,  1907:  Lot  161,  at  l^  pence;  lot  162,  at  13  pence,  and 
lot  163,  at  12}  pence,  more  of  the  clip  being  sold  on  other  days  at  varying  prices.  In 
any  of  these  cases  all  the  lots  of  same  mark  might  be  invoiced  together  at  the  lowest 
pnce  paid  for  any  of  them,  or  even  at  a  little  less,  without  risk  of  detection;  and  at  a 
duty  of  60  per  cent  or  50  per  cent  or  40  per  cent  the  evasion  of  the  honest  return  would 
make  a  notable  addition  to  the  profit  to  be  made  in  the  transaction.  But  this  dis- 
cussion has  been  on  the  supposition  that  wools  would  be  invoiced  on  the  marks  of  the 
stations  where  they  were  grown,  yet  thero  is  no  possible  way  of  securing  such  a  safe- 
guard. Wool  may  be  repacked,  may  be  mixed,  may  be  bought "  unskirted  "  and  then 
be  skirted  and  packed  as  "casings"  under  any  brand,  real  or  fanciful,  having  the 
value  materially  enhanced  thereby,  and  sent  from  any  port  in  the  world  to  any  port 
in  the  United  States.  The  task  of  the  appraisers,  wi^  all  the  help  they  might  derive 
from  all  the  catalogues  of  all  the  sales  and  from  all  the  experts  within  reach,  would  be 
impossible. 

C,  attached,  is  a  catalogue  of  one  day's  sale  of  a  series  in  London, 
lasting  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  days.  It  contains  887  lots,  for 
over  13,000  bales,  and  there  are  six  of  these  series  every  year.  Add 
to  this  the  catalogues  of  sales  held  at  Brisbane,  Svdney,  Melbourne, 
Geelong,  and  in  New  Zealand  at  weekly  intervals  n'om  the  beginning 
of  their  spring  (October)  until  some  time  in  February,  and  even  with 
a  certainty  that  the  original  station  marks  would  be  preserved,  the 
condition  would  be  hopeless  for  the  appraiser;  but  the  conditions 
would  invite  every  effort  to  hide  the  identity  of  wools,  by  the  material 
profit  involved  in  the  evasion  of  the  duties,  to  what  might  seem  to 
the  uninformed,  to  only  a  partial  extent.  As  for  the  experts,  the 
Government  will  never  pay  enough  to  secure  the  services  of  the  small 
number  of  experts,  who  are  in  great  demand  by  the  mills,  for  the 
necessary  teclmical  knowledge  is  only  gained  by  years  of  experience, 
following  most  careful  preparation. 

The  possibility  of  fairly  assessing  and  really  collecting  an  ad 
valorem  is  thus  seen  to  be  very  remote,  and  it  is  equallv  certain  that 
changing  to  the  form  of  ad  valorem  duties  on  wools  of  the  first  and 
second  classes  would  open  an  inviting  field  to  be  profitably  exploited 
by  dishonest  men,  or  by  that  class,  otnerwise  fairly  honest,  who  think 
that  '* beating  the  customs"  is  not  criminal. 

The  grower  of  domestic  wool  will  probably  give  attention  to  any 
proposition  that  removes  from  his  business  the  sale  and  certain  pro- 
tection it  now  enjoys. 

All  the  wool  grown  in  this  country  must  continue,  under  normal 
conditions,  to  "be  used  here;  and  what  more  is  needed  for  the  machin- 
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ery  here  must  continue  to  be  imported,  so  that  the  duty  on  wool  is 
a  sure  producer  of  revenue,  and  certain  while  it  is  in  specific  form. 
And  in  that  form  there  is  no  possible  advanta^  to  the  dishonest,  nor 
risk  that  the  business  may  slip  awaj^  from  tne  honest  merchant  or 
manufacturer  to  those  willmg  to  practice  fraud  on  the  Government. 

Thb  Ebben-Habdikq  Co., 
C.  H.  Haadino, 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer. 


620  Atlantic  Avknttb, 
BostOTij  January  t5,  1909. 
Mr.  William  WHmt ak, 

Baatorif  Mass, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Whitman:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  23d  instant,  I  have  given 
the  Question  of  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  much  thought  since  you  talked  with  me  about 
it.    1  find  it  very  difficult  to  formulate  a  statement  which  would  carry  conviction. 

Every  lot  of  wool  varies  more  or  less  in  shrinkage,  and  under  an  ad  valorem  system 
each  lot  of  wool  would  vary  somewhat  in  the  duty  imposed  under  an  ad  valorem 
system,  depending  upon  the  money  value  of  the  invoice.  Clothing  wools  are  worth 
less  than  combing  wools  per  scoured  pound  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country.  There 
is  usually  a  difference  in  value  of  at  least  10  cents  per  scoured  pound.  This,  of  course, 
would  allow  such  wools  to  come  in  at  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  combine  wools  which  cost 
more.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  eenend  statement  that  would  cover  the  case. 
Wool  varies  so  much  in  price  and  condition  and  many  other  things  which  gives  it  its 
value  that  no  hard  and  fast  rule  would  apply. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  most  convincing  aii^ment  to  any  manufacturer  of  wool  in 
this  country  who  thinks  that  an  ad  valorem  duty  would  be  beneficial  to  his  interest 
would  be  to  start  from  the  other  end.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Congress  would 
change  to  an  ad  valorem  basis  for  wool  and  permit  specific  duties  to  remain  upon  goods 
in  addition  to  an  ad  valorem. 

If  these  woolen  manufacturers  who  think  they  would  be  benefited 
by  an  ad  valorem  duty  allowing  them  to  purchase  more  freely  of 
foreign-grown  wools  would  take  mto  account  what  they  would  lose 
in  compensatory  duties,  I  think  they  would  soon  discover  that  specific 
duty  on  the  raw  material  is  the  only  basis  for  a  claim  for  a  specific 
duty  on  the  manufactured  article. 

The  American  manufacturer  is  the  only  customer  for  American- 
grown  wools  and  the  prospective  customer  ror  wools  that  are  imported 
into  this  country,  if  the  American  manufacturers  are  prosperous 
the  wool  dealer  or  wool  importer  may  do  a  profitable  business,  but 
if  from  a  faulty  construction  of  tariffs  the  Ainerican  manufacturing 
business  is  unprofitable  then  the  wool  dealer  and  wool  importer  must 
eventually  in  some  measure  share  the  loss. 

As  an  importer  of  wool  I  can  readily  see  that  my  business  could  be 
much  enlarged  under  an  ad  valorem  tariff  on  wool,  but  if  the  manu- 
facturing end  suffers  from  a  readjustment  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  as 
it  surely  would,  the  increased  facility  for  importing  would  not  be 
beneficial,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  same  argument  would  apply  to  the 
manufacturer  who  now  thinks  he  could  import  wools  for  his  own  use 
direct  under  an  ad  valorem  system  of  duties. 

I  inclose  two  circular  letters  from  Windeler  &  Co.,  of  December  12 
and  23,  1908.  From  these  you  can  perhaps  get  as  clear  an  example 
as  I  can  give  you  as  to  how  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent  would 
operate  on  two  classes  of  wool  which  are  most  desirable  for  use  in  this 
country. 
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KzAMPLE  1.— Port  PkUlip  64% 

[Bhrlnkiiig  60  per  cent] 

Cents. 

14  pence =28 

Duty «11 

Freight  and  expenses * 8  i  j 

40} 
Equals  81  cents  dean,  scoured,  delivered  here. 

Example  2,— Super  cape  wool, 

[Shrinking  80  per  cent] 

Cents. 

11  pence «=22 

I>uty =11 

Freight  and  exi>enses e  Ij 

34} 
Equals  69  cents  clean,  scoured,  delivered  here. 

EzAUPLB  3.— ^ttp«r  nat<d. 

[Shrinking  57  per  cent] 

Cents. 

10  pence =20 

Duty a=ll 

Freight  and  expenses =  IJ 

32} 
Equals  75  cents  clean,  scoured,  delivered. 

Example  2. — ^fifup^rnotol— Continued. 

Taking  Example  1  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  of  50  per  cent: 

Cents. 

14  pence • =28 

Duty =14 

Freight  and  expenses =  IJ 

43} 
Equals  87  cents  dean,  scoured,  delivered. 
Example  2: 

Cents. 

11  pence. =22 

Duty  50  per  cent =11 

Freight  and  expenses =  1} 

34) 
Equals  69  cents  clean,  scoured,  delivered. 
Example  3: 

Cents. 

10]3ence =20 

Duty  50  p&c  cent =10 

Freight  and  expenses =  1) 

31i 
Equals  73  cents  clean,  scoured,  delivered. 

This  is  probably  the  intention  of  the  men  who  are  advocating  ad  valorem  duties, 
i.e., that  tne  most  valuable  and  desirable  woob,  like  Australian  combing,  should  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  the  inferior  and  less  desirable  wools,  such  as  can  be  used 
only  for  clothing  purposes,  should  pay  less,  and  they  may  be  able  to  demonstrate  to 
their  own  satisraction,  as  shown  in  the  examples,  that  they  are  correct,  but  they 
apparently  fail  altogether  to  recognize  the  danger  of  disturbing  the  compensatory 
duty  on  their  goods,  and  the  skillful  manufocturers  of  Bailey  and  Dewsburv  would 
probably  give  them  a  lesson  that  would  not  be  agreeable  in  the  art  of  making  '^cheap" 
goods  if  they  were  allowed  to  send  such  goods  into  this  country  on  an  ad  valorem  basis. 
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In  Bumming  up  the  whole  matter  in  my  mind  it  seems  to  me  that  the  email  coterie 
of  wool  manufacturers  who  are  trying  to  make  a  stir  in  behalf  of  ad  valorem  dutiee 
on  wool  do  not  represent  any  considerable  percentage  of  the  woolen  manufacturen  of 
this  country,  and  I  should  suppose  that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  get  a  consensus 
of  opinion  from  all  of  those  manufocturers  of  this  country  who  use  the  carding  proceai 
in  making  their  goods  by  askine  them  the  direct  question,  "Are  you  in  favor  of 
maintaining  the  present  specific  duties  on  wool  with  the  compensatory  duty  on  goods 
as  established  imder  the  Dingley  bill,  or  are  you  in  favor  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
wool  and  a  compensatory  ad  valorem  duty  on  goods?"  I  believe  you  would  ^t 
answers  from  90  per  cent  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  this  country  in  favor  of  main- 
taining the  present  basis  of  adjustment,  and  this  would  be  a  proper  answer  to  the 
statement  of  these  gentlemen  who  are  ^ing  before  committees  of  Congress  that  are 
supposedly  desirous  of  getting  the  opimons  of  the  majority  of  people  engaged  in  the 
business  under  discussion. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Wm.  G.  Wbioht. 


STATEMENT  MADE  BY  FBEDEBICE  SWINDELLS,  B0CK7ILLE, 
CONN.,  OF  THE  BOCK  MANUFACTITBINO  COMPANY,  WHO 
FAVOBS  A  FLAT  SPECIFIC  DUTY. 

Wednesday,  February  10^  1909. 

(The  witness  was  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Swindells, you  area  manufacturer  of  woolens? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  worsteds,  also;  or  simply  woolens? 

Mr.  SwiNDELua.  No;  woolens. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  engaged  in  that  business  how  longt 

Mr.  Swindells.  Forty  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  you  have  bought  wools  all  the  time 
during  the  forty  years? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No  ;  I  have  been  buying  wools  for  twenty  years- 

The  Chair3ian.  You  are  familiar  with  the  method  of  ascertaining 
the  values  of  wools  that  are  bought  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  what  basis  do  the  buyer  and  the  seller  fix  the 
value  of  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  By  the  condition  and  shrinkage  of  the  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Has  it  any  reference  to  the  amount  of  pure  wool 
in  it? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  that  is  the  question  of  shrinkage — ^as  to  how 
much  they  consider  the  wool  will  shrink  in  scouring  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  fading  those  wools 
according  to  the  amount  of  wool  in  the  washed  or  unwashed  wool 
that  you  buy  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No  ;  those  wool  buyers  can  tell  within  a  very  few 
cents  what  grease  there  is  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  first  class  of  wools  that  are  imported, 
those  that  are  defined  as  first-class  wools  in  the  paragraph ;  of  course, 
you  are  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  they  vary;  but  what  percentage  of 
shrinkage  is  there  on  those  wools? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Those  wools  are  classed  as  clothing  wools  and 
combing  wools.  Now,  I  know  a  CTcat  deal  more  about  the  dothing 
wools  than  I  do  the  combing  wools.  Combing  wools  are  used  in  the 
worsted  manufactures;  clothing  wools  are  used  in  the  woolen  mills. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  talking  about  dothing  wools. 
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Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  what  I  represent.  The  clothing  wools 
will  vary  in  shrinkage ;  the  fine  ones  from  60  to  80  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty  to  80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  of  the  wools  that  are  imported? 

Mr.  SwiNDELi^.  They  are  not  imported  now,  because  it  is  pro- 
hibitive. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  imported.  How  much  was  that — 60 
per  cent? 

Mr.  Swindells.  There  is  not  very  much  that  shrinks  60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  profitable  to  import  wool  that  has  a 
shrinkage  of  over  60  per  cent,  is  it? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  do  not  consider  it  so;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  witness  is  talk- 
ing^ about  raw  wool  or  manufactured  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Entirely  about  raw  wool. 

Mr.  Swindells.  About  raw  wool  entirely. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  the  general  average  of  the  shrinkage  on  the 
imported  raw  wool  of  the  first  class  nearer  60  per  cent  than  60? 

Mr.  Swindells.  It  is  lower  than  50  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Lower  than  50? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  should  say  so,  yes ;  that  is,  coming  into  the  coun- 
try to-day. 

The  Chairman.  And  that,  as  a  matter  of  practice,  is  always  esti- 
mated and  enters  into  the  matter  of  the  price  of  the  wool,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  how  accurately  can  that  be  ascertained,  Mr. 
Swindells? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  wool  buyers  claim  they  can  tell  to  1  or  2 
per  cent  on  a  wool  that  will  shrink  65  to  70  per  cent.  They  may  be 
mistaken  sometimes,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  pretty  nearly  right.  That 
is  the  only  way  a  man  can  buy  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course;  and  according  to  your  experience,  is 
that  about  right,  not  to  exceed  2  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  should  say  so ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  take  the  second-class  wool;  what  is  the 
shrinkage  on  the  imported  wool  of  the  second  class  from  the  un- 
washed wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  covers  the  so-called  "English  wools,"  I 
believe.    I  should  put  that  at  25  to  30  per  cent  shrinkage. 

The  Chairman.  Not  exceeding  30  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  do  not  think  it  does  average  over  that;  no. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference;  how  much  shrinkage  is 
there  in  the  wool  washed,  or  the  wool  on  the  sheep's  back,  in  compari- 
son with  the  fleece  not  washed,  on  the  sheep's  back  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  About  15  per  cent  difference. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  matter  of  fact  all  the  wools,  or  nearly  all  the 
wools,  imported  of  this  class  are  imported  wools  not  washed  on  the 
sheep's  back,  are  thev  not,  because  of  the  double  tariff? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Entirely  so :  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  other  case,  in  the  first-class  wools,  the 
wools  at  12  cents  a  pound,  where  there  is  no  double  tariff  on  the 
washed  wools,  the  importations  are  almost  exclusively  of  washed 
wools,  are  they  not? 
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Mr.  Swindells;  Well,  I  did  not  quite  catch  that. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  case  where  the  washed  wools  pay  the  doable 
duty,  the  raw  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  pay  the  same  duty,  I  should  have  said,  as  the 
raw  wool,  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  i* 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much  of  that 
kind  of  wool  that  comes  in  here. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  importer  does  not  pay  any  more  duty  on 
dirt  than  he  can  help,  does  he  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No. 

The  Chairman.  And  where  the  duty  is  the  same  on  the  washed  and 
unwashed  wool,  he  would  naturally  prefer  to  import  the  washed 
wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir;  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  is  it  not  a  fact  that  of  that  class  of  wool 
the  principal  importations  are  of  the  washed  wool  in  order  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  tne  duty  on  dirt? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  but  the  price  will  be  different — ^the  first  price. 

The  Chairman.  The  price  would  be  different,  but  the  tariff  is  the 
same.  It  is  10  cents  a  pound  when  the  wool  is  washed  or  unwashed 
on  the  sheep's  back. 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  may  be,  but  I  am  not  interested  in  that.  It 
is  the  No.  1  wool  that  I  am  interested  in. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  furnish  that  class  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  the  other  element  of  price  is  the  fine- 
ness of  the  wool,  the  quality  of  it? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  varies  in  each  class,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  class  No.  1.  At  the  present  prices  in 
England,  in  the  English  market,  what  is  the  range  of  difference  in 
the  values  of  those  wools  according  to  their  quality  ? 

Mr.  Swujdells.  Well,  there  are  some  of  those  wools  that  will  cost 
$1  a  pound,  cleaned,  to-day,  by  paying  the  present  duty  and  carrying 
the  shrinkages  that  they  do.  That  is  the  fine  clothing  wools;  and 
then  there  are  wools  that  come  into  this  country  that  will  not  cost 
more  than  40  cents,  cleaned. 

The  Chairman.  Leaving  out  the  question  of  shrinkage,  the  value 
also  depends  upon  the  quality  or  fineness  of  the  wool,  does  it  not ! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  length  of  the  fiber,  perhaps? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  depends  wholly  on  what  a  man  wants  to  use 
it  for.  Now,  you  take  the  coarse  wools,  and  it  has  no  value  at  all  to 
us — the  mill  work  I  represent. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class;  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  range  of  prices.  That  is  supposed  to  be  pure  wool, 
as  near  as  you  can  get  it? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  range  of  prices  on  that 
because  of  the  quality  of  the  wool,  is  there  not,  the  scoured  wool;  or 
is  there? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  do  not  see  where  that  applies  at  all  to  this  tariff, 
because  a  man  can  not  bring  these  fine  wools  in  unless  he  pays  for  the 
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duty  on  the  sand  and  grease  there  is  in  there;  and  you  might  bring 
some  wools  in  here  that  will  cost  50  cents  a  pound,  and  some  that  wiU 
cost  a  dollar.    The  value  is  regulated  a  good  deal  by  its  shrinkage. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  the  chairman  wants  to  get  at  is  whether  or 
not  there  is  not  something  other  than  the  shrinkage  that  pertains  to 
the  value  of  the  wool. 

Mr.  Swindells.  A  pound  of  wool  is  a  pound  of  wool ;  and  a  pound 
of  coarse  wool  is  no  good  at  all  to  me,  but  it  might  be  more  valuable 
to  some  men  than  the  finer  wool  is.  It  depends  entirely  on  what  you 
want  to  use  the  wool  for,  but  fine  wools — ^take  scoured  wools — the 
fine  wools  in  the  market  are  worth  more  than  the  coarse  wools  are; 
that  is,  to  buy  or  sell. 

The  Chaibman.  Take  the  wools  of  the  first  class,  what  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  wools  of  the  first  class,  the  kind  that  I  use, 
range  about  $1  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  hear  your  answers  very  distinctly  and 
I  am  therefore  laboring  under  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  asking  you 
questions,  and  we  are  at  cross  purposes.  Do  I  understand  you  that  the 
only  thing  that  regulates  the  difference  in  price  is  the  amount  of  pure 
wool  in  a  pound  of  fleece? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  commercially,  fine  wool,  of  course,  is  worth 
more  than  coarse  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly ;  but  I  mean  wools  of  the  first  class. 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  what  I  mean,  the  first-class  wool. 

The  Chairman.  They  contain  both  fine  and  coarse  wools? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  commercial  or  fine  wools  are  worth  more? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  is  the  range  of  difference  on  account 
of  the  fineness  of  the  wool,  the  range  of  difference  in  the  price?  Take 
the  very  fine  wools  in  the  first  class — what  is  the  price  of  scoured 
wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  I  should  say  60  cents  to  75  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  the  coarse  wools? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Fifty  cents  for  the  coarse  wool,  to  75  cents. 

The  Chairman.  The  range  is  from  50  to  75  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  the  second  class,  I  will  ask  you  the  same 
question.    I  want  the  fine  and  the  coarse  wools. 

Mr.  Swindells.  As  to  that,  I  can  not  say ;  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  those  wools.  They  are  lower  grade  wools  than  I  know  any- 
thing about. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  member  of  a  committee  of  manufac- 
turers of  wools;  have  you  designated  anyone  to  speak  for  your 
committee? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  it? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Mr.  Moyer. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  statement  you  desire  to  make  in 
addition  to  what  you  have  said? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  the  members  of  the  committee  any  questions 
to  ask? 
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Mr.  Hnjii*  Mr.  Swindells,  I  understood  you  to  state  that  there  was 
little  or  no  wool  imoorted  that  shrank  over  60  per  o&Dkt 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  I  do. 

Mr.  Hill.  Referring  to  the  records  of  importations  which  the  gov- 
ernment statistics  show.  I  find  that  OA  unwashed  wool  on  the  skin 
for  ten  years  the  rate  oi  duty  was  75.1  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  low- 
est being  47  per  cent  and  the  highest  118 ;  tiiat  is  daas  1.  Now,  oii 
class  2,  the  wadied  and  unwashed  wool  on  the  skin  ranged  from 
85.54  to  68.55,  being  an  average  for  ten  years  of  51.31,  as  against 
wool  on  the  skin  in  class  1,  88.54,  making  a  difference  of  82  per  cent 
ad  valorem.    Do  you  know  of  any  reascm  for  that? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  class  comes  under  the  pulled  wooL 

Mr.  Hill.  Take  the  next,  the  unwashed  wooL  Li  class  No.  1  it 
ranged  from  44.52  to  74.88,  averaging  59.85  for  ten  years.  The  same 
thin^,  washed  and  unwashed  wool,  not  on  the  skin,  class  No.  3,  aver- 
aged 59.89.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  there  should  be  two 
duties  placed  on  class  1,  with  only  one  on  class  2;  and  if  so,  what  is 
the  reason  ? 

Mr.  SwiNi»LLB.  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  not  be  two  on  both 
classes. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  think  there  should  be  two  on  both  classes? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  what  basis  would  you  think  fairness  to  all  classes  of 
manufacturers  would  require  the  tariff  to  be  made  up  on  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  I  believe  that  the  duties  collected  on  wool— 
ea^h  pound  of  .wool  that  comes  into  the  country  for  woolen  or 
worstra— should  be  the  same  price  per  pound,  cleaned.  A  pound  of 
wool  is  a  pound  of  wool,  ana  it  does  not  make  any  difference  what 
grade  it  is. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  your  judgmttit,  is  there  any  difficulty  about  fixing  a 
tariff  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  you  have  it  s|>ecific  or  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  should  have  it  snpecific. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  on  the  cleaned  wool  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  the  duties  would  have  to  be  fixed  on  the 
greasjr  wool,  because  a  man  has  got  to  have  his  wool  before  he  can 
clean  it.  He  has  to  take  it  out  of  l>ond  before  he  can  clean  the  wool, 
and  the  Government  has  to  release  the  wool,  and  it  would  mix  up 
things  quite  a  bit  unless  he  had  the  wool  when  he  was  ready  to  pay  the 
duty  on  it.  But  there  is  an  estimate  that  can  be  made  on  wool  in 
the  grease,  when  they  can  ^t  to  1  or  2  per  cent,  and  the  duty  placed 
on  it  at  that  time.  All  duties  on  wool  are  based  largely  on  the  values 
in  London,  and  when  a  man  is  buying  wool  in  London,  he  will  esti- 
mate what  that  wool  will  shrink,  anaif  a  specific  duty  could  be  ar- 
ranged he  could  then  fi^re,  and  he  could  tell  just  the  duty  he  would 
have  to  pay  on  it  when  it  arrived  in  this  country. 

Mr.  luLL.  Is  there  any  process  of  sampling  or  testing  or  officially 
scouring  in  London  by  which  the  Englim  manufacturers  buy  ^leir 
wool  through  conditioning  houses,  or  do  they  buy  it  on  their  own 
jud^ent  and  then  send  it? 

Mr,  Swindells.  Yes;  if  anv  question  arises  as  to  whether  it  shrinks 
more  or  less  from  what  each  one,  the  buyer  and  the  seller,  imder- 
stnnds,  there  is  a  conditioning  house,  both  for  woolens  and  yams. 
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Mr.  Hill.  HaT6  you  had  any  experience  in  dealings  with  the  con- 
ditioning houses  in  Bradford? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Nor  any  of  the  English  conditioning  houses? 

Mr.  SwiNDEu^s.  No^  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  your  judgment  is  that  the  duty  should  be  made  on 
cleaned  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  On  the  basis  of  cleaned  wooL 

Mr.  Hill.  On  the  basis  of  cleaned  wool? 

Mr.  Swini»xl&  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  Please  talk  a  little  louder,  if  jou  have  strength  enough. 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  am  laboring  under  a  difficulty,  some  trouble  with 
my  throat. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  you  say,  as  I  understand  it,  that  there  is  no  reason, 
from  your  point  of  view,  why  the  duty  should  not  be  doubled  on 
washed  wool? 

Mr.  SwiNDBLUS.  I  should  sav  that 

Mr.  Hill.  Assume  that  the  duty  is  12  cents  a  pound  on  class  2  and 
11  cents  a  pound  on  class  1 ;  what  should  be  the  comparative  duty  on 
waste? 

Mr.  SwiNDELusi.  Well,  the  same  duty,  I  should  say,  per  pound, 
cleaned,  with  20  per  cent  taken  off  for  waste,  because  the  waste,  as  a 
rule,  will  shrink.  From  the  man  who  makes  the  waste  and  the  man 
who  buvs  it  to  use  it  there  is  a  shrinkage  that  takes  place. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  other  words,  if  wool  was  50  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
waste  should  be  30? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  will  that  make  20  ?    Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Hill.  What,  in  vour  judgment,  with  wool  at  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  should  be  the  duty  on  rags  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Ra£s  I  do  not  use ;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  know  tnat. 

Mr.  Swindells.  You  could  put  100  per  cent  on  ra^  and  then  it 
would  be  very  much  less  than  it  is  now,  but  a  pound  of  rags  will  not 
take  the  place  of  a  pound  of  wool. 

Mr.  Hjll.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  you  could  put  100  per  cent 
and  have  it  very  much  cheaper  than  it  is  now;  but  with. clean  wool, 
graded  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  assuming  that  that  was  the  case, 
what  would  be  a  fair  ad  valorem  on  rags,  proportionately  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  the  ragman  womd  think  it  ought  to  be  50 
per  cent,  because  it  represents  a  pound  of  stock. 

Mr.  Hill.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  a  fair  duty  on  raps! 

Mr.  Swindells.  In  my  judgment,  I  should  not  think  it  would  be 
worth  anything,  because  I  am  not  acquainted  with  it  at  all ;  T  do  not 
use  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Should  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  rags  be  higher  or  lower 
than  waste? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  it  should  be  a  little  higher  than  waste. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  rags  make  the  waste,  do  they  not!  There  is  a  man- 
ufacturing process  between  the  rags  and  the  waste,  is  there  not! 

Mr.  Swindet^ls.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Would  that  not  imply  that  the  duty  on  waste  should  be 
higher  than  the  duty  on  rags,  m  order  to  protect  the  waste  manu- 
facturer ? 
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Mr.  MgCall.  Which  has  the  greater  value,  the  rags  or  the  waste! 

Mr.  Hnx.  If  rags  are  manufactured  into  waste,  naturally  the  waste 
would  have  the  more  value. 

Mr.  McCall.  There  would  be  a  test? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Of  course,  there  is  a  waste  made  from  rags;  manu- 
facturing rags  into  cloth  there  is  waste. 

Mr.  Clark.  Waste  is  made  from  other  things  besides  rags,  is  it  not! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  speaking  of  the  ad  valorem  and  not  the  specific. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  would  lil^e  to  know  this:  Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
the  rags  are  made  into  wast«  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  rags  are  mixed  up  and  made  into  waste. 

Mr.  Randbll.  I  (k>  not  underst^md  that;  I  understand  the  witness 
to  say  that  when  rags  are  used  in  manufacturing  to  make  cloth,  there 
is  waste  in  making  Uie  cloth,  in  using  the  rags;  they  do  not  make  the 
raffs  into  waste. 

Mr.  SwiNDBLii9.  Yes;  there  is  a  waste  made  from  rags  in  manipu- 
lating the  rags  into  cloth. 

Mr.  Hill.  Start  with  the  rags.  What  should  be  the  difference  in 
the  duty  between  the  rags  and  the  waste  made  from  the  rags — 5, 10, 
16  per  cent,  or  what,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Twenty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  Twenty  per  cent  to  protect  the  waste  maker.  Now, 
then^  between  the  waste  and  the  clean  wool,  what  should  be  the  pro- 
portion of  duty? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Twenty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  Twenty  per  cent  there? 

Mr.  Swindells.  IVenty  per  cent  there. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now.  then,  lietween  the  clean  wool  and  the  yam,  to  pro- 
tect the  yam  maker;  what,  in  your  judgment,  should  be  the  pro- 
tection? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Does  that  read  a  specific  duty  on  the  yam  now  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  assuming,  for  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry,  an  ad 
valorem.  Should  it  be  10  per  cent,  15,  or  20,  or  what  additional 
duty  over  the  wool  to  make  it  into  yam? 

Mr.  Swindells.  It  diould  be  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  Twenty-five  per  cent.  We  will  skip  the  question  of 
tops.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  burning  question  just  now.  But  from 
the  yam  to  the  finished  cloth,  what  should  be  the  protection  for  that 
one  process  only,  leaving  out  all  the  rest,  26,  30,  40?  What  do  you 
think  best? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  on  cloth — cloth  varies  a  good  deal — ^it  is 
a  question.  If  there  was  only  one  question  of  quality,  we  could  very 
easily  answer  that  question,  but  in  manufacturing  cloth,  men's  wear, 
the  labor  item  alone  in  some  cases  will  range  about  20  cents  a  yard, 
and  in  other  cases  it  will  run  up  to  $1  a  jara  on  fine  gooda 

Mr.  Hill.  You  spoke  about  the  shrinkage;  what  is  the  average 
shrinkage  of  domestic  wools? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Sixty  per  cent 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  read  you  a  letter  from  Messrs.  William  H. 
Grundy  &  Co.,  and  see  whether,  in  your  judgment,  it  is  correct: 

I  would  desire  to  state  that  75  per  cent  of  the  wool  grown  In  this  country 
will  shrink  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  60  to  80  per  cent  Furthermore,  not 
over  20  per  cent  of  the  wool  Is  grown  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  that  will 
hav4^  a  shrinkage  of  50  per  cent  or  less. 
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In  your  judgment  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  should  say  that  is  about  right 

Mr.  Hill.  The  same  gentleman  put  forward  a  complete  statement 
of  the  test  of  1,000  pounds  of  wool,  foreign  wool,  showing  a  [link- 
age of  65  per  cent. 

Mr.  SwiKDELus.  That  is  possible. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  possible  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  a  fair  average?  I  wish  you  would  take  that  paper 
and  look  it  over,  and  before  you  go  away  tell  me  whether,  in  your 
judgment,  it  is  correct.  The  New  England  Wool  Company  nave 
submitted  a  showing  of  shrinkage  of  Texas  and  territory.  I  think 
they  show  a  shrinkage  of  69  per  cent.  Let  me  read  the  whole  state- 
ment. 

Per  cent. 

Lo«B  in  sorting 3 

Loss  in  shrinkage 60 

Loss  in  dusting 2 

Loss  in  carding 8 

Loss  In  spinning IJ 

Loss  In  spooling  and  dressing IJ 

Loss  in  weaving 2 

In  finishing 4i 


Offhand,  in  your  judgment  as  a  woolen  manufacturer,  is  that  a 
fair  statement? 

Mr.  SwiNDELua.  That  is  about  right 

The  Chaibman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  Texas  and  territory  wool.  On  Texas  alone  they 
have  submitted  this  statement: 

Per  cent. 

Loss  In  sorting 8 

Loss  in  shrinkage 1 69 

Loss  in  dnsting 2 

Loss  in  carding 5 

Loss  in  spinning 2 

Loss  in  spooling  and  dressing 8 

Loss  in  weaving 8 

Loss  in  finishing :. .  7 

In  your  judgment  as  a  manufacturer,  is  that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  Swindells.  It  is  possible. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Let  me  understand  the  witness.  I  do  not  under- 
stand whether  he  is  agreeing  to  your  statement  because  you  make  it 
or  whether  he  makes  it  on  his  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  conforms  to  my  statement  In  my  mill  we 
run  fine  wools  entirely. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  statement  has  been  submitted  by  Mr.  George  E. 
Keeney,  president  of  the  Somerville  Manufacturing  Company,  whom 
I  have  no  doubt  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  I  know  him. 

Mr.  Hill  (reading) : 

I  have  tested  ont  a  lot  of  wool,  as  I  promised  yon  I  would  when  I  saw  yon  In 
Hartford.  The  wool  we  use  is  the  choicest  twelve-months  Texas  wool  grown. 
It  is  a  TOry  fine,  full-blooded  wool,  and  while  the  shrinkage  is  fairly  heavy,  yet 
it  is  the  best  wool  grown  in  that  State,  where  we  liaye  bought  our  wools  for 
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many  years,  and  usually  have  a  selection  of  special  cups.    Tbit  wtK>l  we  nwd  In 

this  test  shrinks  as  follows : 

Per  cent. 

Shrinkage  in  twine  and  tags 2 

Shrinka^  In  scouring C7 

Shrinkage  In  carding &.82 

Shrinkage  in  finishing S.04 

The  total  shrinkage  from  bag  to  finished  goods  is  77.86  per  cent.  That  Is, 
100  pounds  of  wool  as  purclinscd  in  the  market  gives  us  22.14  pounds  of  finished 
doth. 

Would  you  indorse  that  statement! 

Mr.  SwiNDxxj^.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  will  ^ve  you  one  from  the  Rock  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Frederick  Swindells,  president  This  is  your  own  statement, 
IS  it  notf 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill  (reading) : 

Taking  4,000  pounds  of  fine  domestic  wool  in  the  grease,  there  wUl  be  a 
riirinkage  during  the  process  of  scouring  of  08  per  cent.  This  will  give  1,280 
pounds  of  clean  white  wool. 

During  the  various  processes  of  manufacture — carbonizing,  coloring;  cardliis, 
spinning,  dressing,  weaving,  and  finishing — there  will  be  an  additional  sliriBJc- 
age  of  28  per  cent,  which  will  leave  921.60  pounds  of  finished  cloth. 


Fine  domestic  wool  in  the  grease 4,000 

Sixty-eight  per  cent  shrinkage  during  scouriuj; 2,720 

Glean  white  wool 1,2S0 

Twenty-eight  per  cent  shrinkage  during  manufacture 358^4 

Pounds  of  finiidied  cloth 921.0 

Four  and  one-third  pounds  grea^  wool  to  1  of  cloth. 

This  is  your  statement? 
.  Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  correct.  ^ 

Mr.  Hul.  And  you  subscribe  to  it  under  oath? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  .Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  right  there,  Mr. 
Swindells.  You  are  familiar  with  the  publication  called  the  Annual 
Wool  Review,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  Annual  Wool  Eeview  for  1908  gives  a  table 
by  States  of  the  shrinkage  in  wool  in  the  different  States  Have  you 
seen  that  statement? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  seen  it 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know.  Is  that  regarded  as  good  au- 
thority among  the  wool  men,  that  publicatimi  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  In  all  probability  that  was  given  by  some  one  to 
y/^  be  put  there  who  was  interested ;  you  can  not  always  depend  on  diose 
things. 

The  Chairman.  That  not  only  gives  the  different  shrinkages  in 
the  different  States,  but  it  divides  it  into  East,  South,  and  West. 
In  the  East  the  shrinka^  is  an  average  of  48.2  per  oent;  in  the  Sofith. 
40.2;  in  the  West  the  shrinkage  is  66.4;  in  Ohio  the  shrinkage  is  49 
per  cent;  in  Michigan,  50  per  cent;  in  Colorado,  68  per  cent;  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  69  per  oent.  What  would  you  say,  from  your  ex- 
perience, as  to  whether  those  figures  are  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  SwiNDEiJLS.  The  western  wools  will  shrink  more  than  that. 
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The  Chaibman.  Western  woqIb  are  put  at  66.4. 

Mr.  SwiNDEu^.  Yes.  Take  the  GaJiifonua  wocdSi  the  Texfts  wools, 
the  Nevada  wools,  all  of  those  woolsr— the  Oregon  wools  will  shrink 
orer  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  48  would  be  about  rif^tt 

Mr.  SwiNiwixB.  No. 

The  Chairmak.  What  would  you  sajrt 

Mr.  SwiNDEUiS.  Seventy  per  cent. 

The  CHAntMAN.  It  is  66  m  the  Wast 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  I  think  it  is  a  little  low. 

The  Chairman.  From  66  to  TO,  you  would  say;  somewhere  in  that 
neiff hboihood  ? 

Mr.  SwiKDKu:^.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  South  is  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  S¥aNDELii9.  Well,  that  is  low,  too,  I  diould  say. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  isdudes  the  Texas  wo(d. 

Mr.  Swindells.  Thai  it  is  low,  Tery  low. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  is  low  f 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  do ;  yes,  sir ;  if  that  includes  Texas. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  East  it  is  48  per  omt  from  scouring. 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  nearer  rig^    Take  the  Ohio  wools. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  called  the  Ohio  wodaf 

Mr.  SwiNDELUS.  The  Ohio  wools  in  the  so-called  '^  washed  wools '' 
will  shrink  about  60per  cent:  the  unwadied  will  come  up  to  60. 

The  Chairman.  Tnat  is  all. 

Mr.  BotmsLL.  The  committee  is  very  anxious  to  get  more  accurate 
information  in  reference  to  the  custom  that  prevails  in  the  trade  with 
reference  to  the  purdiase  of  wool;  and  if  you  have  not  aocurfitely  the 
information  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  elicit,  I  wish  you  would  kindly 
give  the  name  of  some  one  who  can  give  it.  In  what  shape  as  to 
packages  and  so  on  does  wool  come  to  3ia  market  for  purchase  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Have  you  reference  to  foreign  wools  or  domestic 
wools? 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  it  is  different  in  different  places,  kindly  tell  the 
different  forms  in  which  the  different  kinds  of  wool  are  purchased,  as 
to  packages  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Swindells.  In  the  London  market,  which  is  where  the  buyers 
from  this  country  eo  to  buy  the  Australian  wools,  the  day  of  the  sale 
all  lots  that  are  to  be  sold  that  day  are  exhibited  by  exhibiting  a  per- 
centage of  the  total  lot  by  opening  the  bales. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Now,  the  bale 

Mr.  Swindells.  Bales. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Is  there  a  uniform  wool  bale  the  world  over? 

Mr.  SwiNDELU.  All  Australian  wools  are  baled  that  way. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  are  they  baled  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  They  are  baled  up  in  burlap,  containing  850  to 
400  pounds  to  the  bale. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Completely  covered  with  burlap? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Completely  covered. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Swindells.  Sewed  up  tight. 

Mr.  BoxTTELL.  That  is  about  a.400-pound  weight? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes ;  that  would  be  the  average ;  about  that. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Does  that  apply  to  all  grades  of  Australian  wool? 
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Mr.  Swindells.  Yes ;  coarse  and  fine. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Ckmrse  and  fine! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Does  it  apply  to  the  English  wools?  Are  they  baled 
in  the  same  way  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  never  bought  any.    In  fact,  1  never  saw  any. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  do  not  know,  then  ?  * 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  do  not  know,  then,  how  English  wools  come 
to  the  market? 

Mr.  Swindells.  1  do  not  know  just  how  they  come. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  do  American  wools  come  to  the  market? 

Mr.  Swindells.  They  come  to  the  market  in  both  bales  and  bags 
or  sacks. 

Mr.  Boutell.  In  400-pound  bales? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  take  bales  from  Texas  and  Oregon,  they 
will  weigh  up  as  high  as  600  pounds  to  the  bale. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  they  are  completely  sewed  up  in  the  burlap? 

Mr.  Swindells  Sewed  up,  with  iron  hoops  around  them. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  about  those  in  bags? 

Mr.  Swindells.  They  will  vary  from  200  to  250  pounds  to  the  bag, 
according  to  shrinkage. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Now,  the  wool  buyer — I  do  not  mean  the  financial 
man,  but  the  man  who  actually  sees  the  stuff 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  rignt. 

Mr.  Boutell  (continuing^.  He  sees  it  in  these  bales  only? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  right 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  does  he  know  what  is  in  a  bale? 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  bale  is  there  for  him,  and  he  can  open  it  up 
and  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Boutell.  How  much  can  he  open  it?  That  is  what  we  want 
to  know  on  the  subject  It  is  very  heavily  pressed,  is  it  not,  highly 
compressed  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Well,  I  absolve  all  the  balance  of  the  committee 
from  ignorance;  but  my  ignorance  of  the  interior  of  a  bale  of  wool 
is  as  dense  as  Egyptian  darkness.  How  does  the  wool  buyer  get  into 
the  interior  of  a  600-pound  bale  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  SwiNDELi^.  In  the  case  of  a  bale  they  will  cut  the  bale  open 
and  turn  it  over ;  they  will  take  and  cut  the  bale  right  in  two. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  what  is  done? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  done;  invariably  it  is  done  in  London,  so 
that  a  man  can  see  the  wool. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that  when  one  of  these  buyers  is  bidding  on 
what  is  held  out  by  the  vender  to  be  a  certain^ade  of  wool,  he  has 
an  opportunity  to  cut  the  bale  through  the  middle  and  examine  the 
character  of  the  entire  bale  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  and  in  London  he  has  the  privile^  of 
opening  every  bale  if  he  desires  to.  If  there  are  a  thousand  Dales 
in  the  lot,  and  he  wants  to  open  every  one  of  them,  he  can  do  so. 
That  is  the  rule  in  London. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  the  rule  of  the  wool  market  in  London! 

Mr.  SwiNDEi-jjs.  Yes;  it  is  based  upon  that. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Is  that  ordinarily  done  by  the  buyer? 
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Mr.  SwiNDELUB.  No,  sir;  that  necessitates  too  much  labor. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Then  what  is  the  method  of  actual  purchase  by  the 
buyer  in  London?  ^ 

Mr.  Swindells.  Take  a  lot  of  wool  that  has  200  bales  in  it ;  there 
will  be  8  or  10  bales  laid  there  in  the  London  docks,  on  the 
wharves,  in  the  auction  rooms,  and  the  man  will  go  there  and 
examine  it.  First  he  will  look  at  the  condition  of  the  wool  to  see 
if  it  is  fine  enough  for  his  use. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  He  will  look  at  what? 

Mr.  SwiNDEixs.  At  the  wool. 

Mr.  BouTEix.  At  the  outside  of  the  bale  of  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No,  sir;  the  wool  is  all  opened.  The  bale  is  cut 
open  and  is  on  exhibition,  where  the  buyer  can  go  in  and  examine  it. 

Mr.  Boutell.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to  my  question 
as  to  whether  they  cut  open  every  bale,  that  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Swindells.  There  are  10  bales  out  of  the  200  bales,  which  is 
5  per  cent  of  the  whole  Ipt,  and  that  ought  to  show  a  good  average 
of  the  lot. 

Mr.  Boutell.  In  other  words,  the  vender  says,  "  Here  I  have  10 
bales  of  wool  from  this  lot,  and  it  is  all  of  the  same  quality?" 

Mr.  SwiNDELUs.  It  represents  200  bales  by  the  catalogue. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Ye.s. 

Mr.  Swindells.  And  this  man  comes  along  and  looks  at  the  bale, 
and  if  it  is  not  fine  enough  he  does  not  bother  with  it  but  passes  along. 

Mr.  Boutell.  He  makes  his  bid  upon  an  examination  of  1  bale? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Not  always;  no;  I  say  there  are  10  bales  in  this 
particular  lot. 

Mr.  BoNYNOB.  Ten  bales  out  of  the  lot  of  200  ? 

Mr.  SwiNDBLM.  Yes ;  5  per  cent  out  of  the  lot. 

Mr.  McCall.  Are  these  bales  selected  by  the  vender  or  by  some- 
bodv  representing  the  exchange? 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  management  there. 

Mr.  McCall.  The  management? 

Mr.  SwiNDELM.  The  management  at  the  sales  there  does  that.  The 
man  who  sends  the  wool  there  to  be  sold  does  not  send  sample  bales. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Two  hundred  bales  would  represent  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  80,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  And  out  of  that  he  examines  10  bales! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Suppose  the  lot  consists  of  20  bales;  he  would  ex- 
amine 1  bale? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  he  was  buying  20  bales  he  would  examine  1 
bale? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  if  he  did  not  want  to  examine  any  more;  or 
he  could  examine  the  whole  20  bales  if  he  wanted  to.  That  is  left 
entirely  with  the  men  themselves. 

Mr.  feouTELL.  I  understand.  What  I  am  asking  about  is  the  custom 
in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  custom  is  that  they  have  there,  I  should  say, 
5  per  cent  of  what  they  are  selling. 

Mr.  Boutell.  If  there  were  a  hundred  bales  there  would  be  5  bales 
there  for  you  to  look  at  ? 
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Mr.  SwiNDEixfi.  Yee;  and  if  there  were  200  bales  there  would  be 
10  bales  there. 

Mr.  ^ouTELL.  And  you  would  trust  your  buyer  to  purchiiae  the 
100  bales  from  an  examination  of  5  of  themt 

Mr.  SwiNDEU^.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Yes.    Now  we  are  getting  right  down  to  iL 

Mr.  Needham.  Each  bale  is  tied  up  separately  t 

Mr.  Swindells.  Not  in  the  foreign  wools. 

Mr.  Neediiam.  That  is  in  the  domestic? 

Mr.  Swindeu^.  No  strings  on  the  forei^  wools. 

Mr.  Boutell.  In  your  experience  in  buying  wool  in  this  shape  do 
you  find  that  the  juagment  of  the  buyer  m  examining  5  per  c^it  of 
the  wool  gives  an  accurate  estimate  as  to  the  charact^  of  the  entire 
lot? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Boutell.  So  that — ^this  is  what  I  am  coming  at —  if  we  should 
adopt  an  exclusively  ad  valorem  basis  for  the  wool  schedule,  the 
government  official,  "by  examin^  5  per  cent  of  the  wool,  could  make 
an  accurate  estimate  as  to  the  character  of  the  entire  invoice? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  where  are  the  other  190  bales  that  are  not  put 
on  exhibition,  out  of  this  lot  of  200  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  They  are  on  the  docks  there  in  London,  or  perhaps 
they  might  be  in  the  vessel,  not  unloaded. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  But  they  are  in  the  possession  of  the  exdiange,  and 
not  of  the  vendor? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir ;  and  if  the  man  buying  the  wool  wants  to 
see  it  he  can  ask  and  demand  that  all  of  that  200  bales  be  brought 
there  for  his  examination.    That  he  can  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  who  is  expert  in  the  wool  busi- 
ness to  get  out  samjnes  of  a  bale  or  100  bales  ana  ascertain  how  much 
clean  wool  there  is  in  that  bale. 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes ;  to  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  What? 

Mr.  Swindells.  To  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  Two  per  cent? 

Mr.  Swindells.  A  man  can  come  within  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  he  can  not  come  the  whole  thing? 

Mr.  Swindelijs.  That  is  impossible.  They  can  not  tell  as  accu- 
rately as  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Is  all  the  wool  in  the  bale  of  the  same  quality?  That 
is  the  understandinff,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Swindells.  >o;  they  are  not  all  of  the  same  quality. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  in  the  same  bale? 

Mr.  Swindelts.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  an  expert  can  not  take  a  pound  of 
wool  out  of  there  and  find  out  what  is  the  per  cent  of  clean  wool  in 
that  bale  of  400  or  500  or  GOO  pounds,  or  whatever  it  is? 

Mr.  Swindefj^.  He  would  have  to  have  very  delicate  scales  to  get 
it  closer  than  we  can  now  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  nm  the  risk  of  being  mulcted  out  of  2  per  cent, 
then,  every  time  you  buy  a  cargo  of  wool,  or  of  beating  the  other 
fellow  out  of  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  situation  of  the  wool  trade? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  the  condition  in  the  trade.  You  may 
gain  2  per  cent  or  you  may  lose  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  it  is  not  just  as  easy  to  buy  wool 
by  sample  and  estimate  the  value  of  it  by  sample  as  it  is  to  buy  cotton 
or  tobacco  by  sampled 

Mr.  Swindells.  It  depends  upon  where  you  get  your  sample  from. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  it 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  man  who  is  selling  the  wool  must  watch  his 
samples. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  would  watch  the  fellows  in  buying  tobacco 
and  cotton,  too,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes, 

Mr.  Clark.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  primarily  is  this:  Is  it 
supposed  that  all  the  wool  in  the  same  bale  is  of  the  same  quality  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  It  is  represented  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  you  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  true? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Until  you  find  the  contrary? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  out  of  a  lot  of  200  bales,  or  2,000  bales — out  of 
the  large  amount  that  you  buy  in,  has  not  somebody  got  scales  deli- 
cate enough  to  tell  how  much  clean  or  clear  wool  there  is  in  that? 

Mr.  SwiNDEUJS.  In  one  pound  of  it?  Do  you  mean  take  one  pound 
of  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  one  pound  out  of  every  bale,  or  take  a  dozen 
pounds? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Oh,  yes ;  that  is  the  way  they  can  get  at  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  will  tell  you  how  they  examme  a  hogshead  of  to- 
bacco; they  simply  take  a  crowbar  and  split  it  into  three  parts,  and 
then  a  man  sticks  the  crowbar  in  wherever  he  wants  to,  at  random. 
He  pulls  a  handful  out  of  there  wherever  he  chooses  and  makes  up 
his  judgment  about  that  by  three  samples.  Now,  what  is  the  reason 
they  can  not  do  that  with  the  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  what  they  do.  They  take  a  bale  of  this 
wool  and  take  a  handful  here  and  a  handful  there,  around,  and  try 
to  get  an  average  sample  of.it. 

Mr.  Clark.  Have  you  ever  seen  them  sample  cotton  ? 

Mr,  Swindells.  No. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  way  they  do  it  They  run  a  hook  in  and 
pull  out  three  or  four  samples  wherever  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  reason  you  can  not  examine  the  wool  in 
that  way,  and  have  an  ad  valorem  duty  that  people  can  understand  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  you  say  that  is  possible,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  do :  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  you  tnow  who  it  was  that  first  induced  Confess 
to  believe  that  it  took  4  pounds  of  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No;  out  it  does  take  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  Does  not  Mr.  Taussig  say  he  has  figured  it  out  so  that 
nobody  can  dispute  his  conclusion,  that  it  only  takes  3^  pounds? 
What  do  you  say  to  that? 
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Mr.  Swindells.  What  I  have  told  you  is  from  my  own  experience 
in  the  mills. 

Mr.  Cl^rk.  Your  experience  is  not  the  whole  wool  experience  t 

Mr.  SwiNDELUs.  No ;  of  course  not 

Mr.  Clark.  Maybe  you  run  your  business  carelessly. 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  am  speaking  of  fine  wools. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  and  ne  makes  an  elaborate  calculation  to  show 
that  it  only  takes  3^  pounds.  Now,  the  tariff  on  4  pounds  of  wool  is 
46  cents.  That  is  what  Congress  undertook  to  give  you  manufac- 
turers as  compensatory  duty  on  a  pound  of  cloth.  If  his  estimate  is 
correct  you  not  only  get  what  Congress  intended  to  give  you,  but  in 
addition  to  that  you  have  a  rake-on  of  34^  cents  a  pound  on  the  side, 
that  they  never  intended  to  give  you. 

The  Chairman.  Are  those  Mr.  Taussig's  fissures  t 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.    Did  you  ever  figure  on  watt 

Mr.  Swindells.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Could  you  take  these  tariff  schedules  and  find  out  how 
much  tariff  duty  you  pay  on  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Do  you  mean  as  an  average,  or  just  what  I  pay? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  do  you  understand  it  or  does  anybody  else 

understand  it,  except  Whitman?    What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  is  there 

^    a  simple  way  of  finding  out  the  money  value  of  a  cargo  of  wool ;  of 

course,  the  money  value  being  based  on  the  clear  wool  there  is  in  it — 

the  clean  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Clark.  Do  ^ou  think  it  is  feasible  to  levy  an  ad  valorem  duty 
and  clean  up  these  intricate  duties? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  think  it  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  be  easier  for  you,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Swindells.  We  assume  that  everyone,  as  I  say,  in  connection 
with  it  will  be  honest. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  the  only  assumption  you  can  go  on,  and  that 
assumption  holds  until  a  man  comes  along  and  proves  that  he  is  dis> 
honest. 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  shrinkage. 
I  understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  a  question  asked  you  by  Mr. 
Hill,  that  the  shrinkage  in  washing  wool  was  about  15  per  cent.  Am 
I  correct? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  only  wash  wool  on  the  sheep's  back,  as  I 
understand.  Washed  wool,  within  the  meaning  of  the  tariff  law, 
means  wool  that  is  washed  on  the  sheep's  back  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No;  it  does  not.  Before  the  shearing  they  drive 
the  sheep  into  the  water  and  that  washes  the  wool,  but  after  it  comes 
to  the  mill  it  has  got  to  be  scoured. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  washed  wool 
and  scoured  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  rate  of  tariff  is  different  for  those  two 
kinds  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  have  a  double  rate  on  washed  wool  and  a 
cut  rate  on  scoured  wool  of  the  first  class? 
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Mr.  SwiKDELui.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cbumpagker.  So  that  there  is  a  difference  between  scouring 
and  washing,  of  course  t 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  What  is  the  shrinkage 
upon  washed  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  I  will  take  Ohio  wool,  for  illustration. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  Take  it  as  a  general  proposition — ^your  own  kind 
of  wool. 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  wool  I  am  acquainted 
with  in  that  condition.  Ohio  wool  when  it  is  washed  will  shrink  50 
per  cent,  and  when  not  washed  will  shrink  about  66  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  I  think  you  are  perhaps  confusing  the  processes 
of  washing  and  scouring.  Tne  Ohio  wools,  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shrink  only  about  50  per  cent  in 
the  process  of  scouring.  That  is,  they  are  not  washed  at  all.  The 
shrinkage  is  about  50  per  cent.  What  I  would  like  to  faiow  is  how 
much  they  shrink  by  the  process  of  washing  on  the  sheep's  back, 

Mr.  Swindells.  Fifteen  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  That  is  what  you  stated  a  while  ago 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cbumpagker.  The  washing  process  is  usually  driving  the  sheep 
into  a  brook  and  rinsing  them  off? 

Mr.  SwiNDELUB.  Kinsmg  the  sand  and  stuff  off. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  It  does  not  cost  much;  there  is  no  labor  con* 
nected  witii  it? 

Mr.  Swindells.  You  have  to  drive  the  sheep  into  the  water. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  You  stated  also  to  Mr.  Hill  that  the  duty  on 
washed  wool  as  distinguished  from  scoured  wool  ought  to  be  double 
the  duty  on  unwashed  wool.    I  doubt  if  you  meant  that. 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  did  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  I  understood  you  to  mean  that  if  the  duty  on 
washed  wool  of  the  first  class  was  doubled,  it  ought  to  be  doubled  on 
the  second  class  as  well.   That  is  what  you  meant? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes:  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  What  increase  of  duty  ought  there  to  be  on 
washed  wool  over  unwashed  wool,  leaving  out  the  scouring — just 
the  process  of  driving  the  sheep  into  the  brook  and  washing  the  sand 
out  of  the  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Fifteen  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  Fifteen  per  cent.  How  much  increased  duty 
oiio:ht  there  to  be  for  the  simple  and  inexpensive  process  of  washing? 

Mr.  Swindells.  If  we  haa  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  60  per  cent  on 
the  so-called  "  grease  wool,"  we  should  want  35  per  cent  on  the  washed 

wool. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  That  is,  the  scoured  or  the  washed? 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  washed. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  So  that  the  duty  on  washed  wool  should  be  16 

per  cent? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  So  that  the  duty  on  washed  wool  would  be  16 
per  cent  higher  than  the  duty  on  unwashed  wool  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No ;  it  should  be  that  much  lower;  it  should  be  less. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  It  should  be  less? 
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Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpackes.  Bat  take  it  specific;  I  tm  talking  about  the  spe- 
cific duty  and  you  about  the  ad  valorem  duty.  Take  it  on  the  basis 
of  the  specific  duty,  the  duty  on  washed  wool  should  be  15  per  cent 
more  than  on  the  unwashed  wool,  because  there  is  a  waste  ox  15  per 
cent  in  the  process? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  do  not  understand  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Crumpackeb.  Let  me  ask  you  the  question  in  this  form :  When 
the  fleece — the  wool  that  is  unwashed — ^goes  into  the  mark^  it  has  the 
dirt  and  grease  and  everything  on  it? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpackeh.  There  is  a  duty  on  wool  of  the  first  class  of  11 
cents  a  pound.  Now,  if  the  sheep,  before  the  wool  is  taken  from  its 
back,  is  driven  through  the  creek  and  15  per  cent  of  the  dirt  is  washed 
out,  then  the  duty  on  the  fleece  ought  to  be  15  per  cent  higher! 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  it;  that  is  right 

Mr.  Crumpackeb.  Yes;  so  that  we  are  together  on  that  proposi- 
tion? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpackeb.  It  is  double  now;  it  is  100  per  cent,  I  believe. 
You  know  that? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  did  not  mean  quite  that  in  your  question.  Judge, 
that  the  duty  should  be  15  per  cent  higher.  You  meant  that  tlie 
specific  duty  should  be  higher,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  am  talking  about  the  specific  duty.  I  will  put 
it  this  wav :  That  the  rate  should  be  15  per  cent  higher  on  the  washed 
than  on  tne  unwashed  wool? 

Mr.  Swindeli^.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  not  take  the  rate  oa  washed  wool  and 
unwashed  wool? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  rate  is  11  cents? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  for  unwashed  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  for  washed  wool  you  would  increase  that 
15  per  cent? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Which  would  be  how  much?  It  would  be  15 
per  cent  on  11  per  cent,  which  would  make  about  13  or  14  cents  for 
washed  wool. 

Mr.  CiiARK.  What  are  you  making  this  14  cents  for,  if  you  are  try- 
ing to  get  at  the  accurate  basis? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  He  has  given  figures  so  that  we  can  do  the  math- 
ematics. I  want  to  get  the  basis  of  calculation.  Another  thing  al)ont 
having  a  specific  duty  imposed  upon  wool  on  the  basis  of  the  scoured 

Sroduct:  Suppose  a  duty  of  that  kind  were  imposed;  the  custom- 
ouse  officers  could  determine  the  quality  of  scoured  wool  in  a  bale 
as  accurately,  of  course,  as  the  buyer? 
Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  could  reach  the  amount  within  2  per  cent 
one  way  or  the  other? 
Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Or  could  approximate,  certainly? 
Mr.  Swindells.  Yes, 
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Mr.  Crukpackss.  And  in  the  l(mg  run  it  would  gain  as  much  as  it 
would  lose? 

Mr.  SwiNDELus.  Yes;  it  would  avera^  2  per  cent. 

Mr.  Crumpacejir.  It  would  be  within  2  per  cent  one  way  or  the 
other? 

Mr.  SwiNDELus.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  in  your  judgment  would  that  be  a  practical 
way  to  impose  the  dutjr? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Would  it  not  be  much  more  equitable  than  the 
present  method? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Much  more ;  very  much  more  so. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  There  are  many  inequalities  in  the  present  duty 
re^rding  washed  and  unwashed  and  scoured  wool;  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  Does  it  cost  more  to  scour  washed  than  unwashed 
wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  It  is  just  the  same  process,  exactly? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  never  had 
seen  any  English  wool  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  it  and  would  not  know  it  if  I 
saw  it  now. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  That  is  what  is  called  second-class  wool  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  do  not  know,  then,  of  any  second-class  wool 
being  imported  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Swindells.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  It  does  not  go  into  your  business? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  It  goes  into  what? 

Mr.  Swindells.  It  goes  into  the  worsted  mills. 

Mr.  BoNTNG^.  Is  not  all  of  that  imported  washed  of  class  2? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  system  of  condition- 
ing houses  of  Germany  and  England  ? 

Mr.  SwiNDELUS.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  information  on  that? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  manufacture  fine  woolens? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Fine  woolen  cloths. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  heard  that  you  make  as  good  woolens  as 
are  made  anywhere  in  the  world.  I  suppose  you  are  willing  to  admit 
that. 

Mr.  Swindells.  We  think  we  make  pretty  good  cloths;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  making  these  fine  woolens,  what  is  the  per- 
centage of  loss  from  the  wool  in  the  fleece?  Take  a  pound  weight 
of  the  cloth,  what  is  the  percentage  of  loss  from  the  wool  in  the 
fleece? 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  fine  wools  which  we  buy  will  shrink  at  least 
70  per  cent.  There  you  buy  100  pounds  of  fleece  wool  and  you  get 
SOjpounds  of  clean  wool. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  grease  wool  how  much  do  you  get  ? 


/' 
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Mr.  Swindells.  From  100  pounds  of  grease  wool  we  get  30  pounds 
of  clean  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty  pounds  of  cloth,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty  pounds  of  dean  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No  ;  after  we  get  the  clean  wool  and  put  it  cm  our 
machinery  there  is  a  shrinka^  of  25  per  cent  from  the  commencing  of 
the  manufacturing  to  the  fimshing  of  the  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  would  give  you  22|  pounds  of  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Out  of  30  pounds  of  clean  wool  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Out  of  100  pounds? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  out  of  100  pounds. 

The  Chairman.  Out  of  100  pounds  of  grease  wool? 

Mr.  SwiNDELUs.  Yes ;  that  is  the  average. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  highest  shrinkage  you  have?  You  do 
not  manufacture  anything  but  the  fine  cloths? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  say  your  shrinkage  is  from  60  to  70  per  cent? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Within  a  range  of  10  per  cent.  What  is  the  average 
shrinkage?    You  say  you  have  been  in  this  business  for  forty  years. 

Mr.  Swindells.  We  make^  all  wools 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  am  talking  about  the  wools  you  use. 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  average  shrinkage  is  65  per  cent» 

Mr.  Clark.  That  leaves  35  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  process  of  manufacture  that  35  per  cent  shrinks 
80  per  cent? 

Mr.  Swindells.  It  shrinks  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  shrinks  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  from  the  records  of  a  miU  that 
has  been  running  fifty  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  Out  of  100  pounds  of  grease  wool  how  many  pounds  of 
doth  do  you  finally  get? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Out  of  100  pounds  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Of  grease  wool ;  how  many  pounds  do  you  get  out  of  it? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  about  22  pounds. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  what  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Twenty-two  pounds. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  else  do  you  get  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  We  get  about  16  pounds  of  waste. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  that  worth  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  some  of  it  is  worth  20  cents,  and  some  of  it 
is  worth  a  cent  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  the  average? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Put  it  at  10  cents. 

Mr.  Clark.  Are  you  just  guessing  at  that? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  figured  it  out  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  have  never  figured  it.  That  is  just  as  it 
strikes  me. 

Mr.  Clark.  Your  testimony  is  not  very  valuable,  then? 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  been  in  the  business  forty  years  t 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  Have  you  known  the  conditions  of  the  business 
ever  since  vou  have  been  in  it  f 

Mr.  SwiNDELi^.  Related  to  what? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  general  conditions  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Swindells.  No;  1  am  speaking  of  my  relation.  My  forty 
years'  experience  has  been  in  the  mill  as  a  miller. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  experience  in  the  mill  has  been  forty  years? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Your  business  is  making  cloth,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  first  went  into  that  business  what  was 
the  condition  of  the  business,  prosperous  or  not  ? 

Mr.  SwiNDELiA.  Yes ;  it  was  prosperous. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  have  been  the  variations  of  prosperity  and 
not  prosperity  since  that  time,  if  there  have  been  any? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  a  very  wide  question.  It  has  been  very 
varied;  the  business  has. 

Mr.  Underwood.  When  you  first  went  into  the  business  of  making 
woolens,  was  it  as  prosperolis  as  it  is  to-day — ^the  general  condition 
of  the  business? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  yes.  Of  course,  the  business  now  has  in- 
creased ;  and  it  is  a  ereat  deal  larger. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Yes ;  and  the  country  has  grown,  too ;  but  I  am 
talking  about  the  general  prosperity  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  mill  I  was  working  in  was  very  prosperous  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  were  making  as  much  money  then  as  you  are 
to-day  in  proportion  to  your  output? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Forty  years  ago  the  duty  on  your  finished  product 
was  about  half  what  it  is  to-day,  was  it  not  i 

Mr.  Swindells.  It  mi^ht  be ;  I  do  not  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  import  duty  was  about  half? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Therefore,  with  the  duty  reduced  one-half,  or  the 
duty  at  half  what  it  is  to-day,  forty  years  ago  you  were  as  prosperous 
as  or  more  prosperous  than  you  are  to-day? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Wages  are  three  times  as  high  to-day  as  they  were 
then. 

Mr.  Underwood.  My  proposition  is  correct,  though,  that  you  were 
as  prosperous  with  the  lower  duty  as  you  are  to-day  with  the  higher 
duty? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  wages  all  over  the  world  have  gone  up  since 
that  time.  Proportionately  there  has  been  as  much  increase  in  the 
wages  in  the  European  countries.  I  do  not  know  that  there  has  been 
actually  as  much. 

Mr.  Swindells.  No. 

Mr.  Underwood.  But  proportionately  there  has  been  as  much  in- 
crease in  the  wages  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  shown  by  statistics, 
as  in  this  country,  has  there  not?     Is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.'LoNGWORTH.  Do  you  know  that  or  do  you  just  think  sol 
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Mr.  Swindells.  I  assume  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That,  of  course,  has  been  largely  due  to  the  in- 
crease of  gold  in  the  world,  so  that  it  has  increased  the  standard  of 
value,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  did  not  hear  your  answer. 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  I  am  not  versed  on  those  things  forty  years 
back.  That  is  a  long  time  to  ask  a  man  questions  about.  You  prob- 
ably have  the  thing  there  before  you. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  think  you  agreed  with  me  that  the  increase  of 
wages  in  foreign  countries,  in  countries  that  compete  with  you,  was 
at  least  similar  proportionatelv  to  what  it  was  in  tnis  country? 

Mr.  Swindells.  They  may  be  a  little  high  over  there;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  the  increase  of  wages  has  been  proportionately 
the  same,  and  I  think  the  statistics  wul  bear  out  that  fact — ^will 
bear  out  your  statement  with  reference  to  that — ^and  the  industry 
was  as  prosperous  forty  years  ago  as  it  is  to-day,  or  more  prosper- 
ous than  it  is  to-day,  with  one-hSf  the  duty  on  the  finished  product, 
I  want  to  know  why  it  is?  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  main- 
tain the  high  rate  of  duty  we  have  to-day,  from  a  manufacturers 
standpoint? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  everything  that  goes  into  a  yard  of  cloth— 
everything  that  is  connected  with  it — is  a  great  deal  higher  than  it 

was. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Swindells.  Take  machinery;  take  the  mills,  and  take  every- 
thing; it  is  all  a  great  deal  higher. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  trae  in  foreign  countries,  too,  is  it  not? 
Is  not  machinery  higher  there  than  it  was  forty  years  ago,  propor- 
tionately ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  that  so;  the  prices  over  the  whole  world 
have  gone  up? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  hope  so;  the  standard  is  higher  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  far  as  your  information  is  concerned,  the 
prices  are  higher  all  over  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  should  say  they  were. 

Mr.  Underwood.  So  that  that  does  not  answer  the  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  other  words,  if  this  wool  schedule  was  pro- 
portionately reduced  all  along  the  line  to  conform  to  what  the  sched- 
ules were  forty  years  ago  the  American  manufacturer  would  still  con- 
trol the  American  market  and  prosper,  would  he  not,  if  your  raw 
wool  and  tops  and  everything  else  was  reduced  proportionately  to 
what  it  was  forty  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  could  not  answer  that  intelligently.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  duty  on  wool  was  then,  or  anything. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  know  the  business  was  prosperous  in  those 

days. 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  know  it  was  in  the  mill  where  I  was. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  favor  a  specific  or  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty 
on  imported  wool? 
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Mr.  Swindells.  My  belief  is  that  a  pound  of  wool,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  fine  or  coarse,  dean,  should  pay  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  did  not  understand  your  answer. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  The  point  is,  are  you  in  favor  of  a  specific  rate  of 
duty  on  an  imported  wool  or  an  ad  valorem  duty?  You  know  the 
difference  in  quality  and  grades  and  the  like! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNBY.  I  do  not  understand,  and  I  have  not  yet  understood 
from  your  testimony^  which  you  favored.    I  only  ask  for  information. 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  should  say  that  a  specific  duty  on  a  pound  of 
dean  wool  to  be  the  same  all  around  would  be  the  proper  way  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  When  you  buy  the  wool,  the  "  natural  wool,"  as  we 
may  term  it,  unwashed  wool,  on  what  do  you  base  your  price,  the  price 
that  you  pay  for  it!  Do  you  not  base  it  upon  your  opmion  as  to  the 
real  amount  of  clean  wool  in  it! 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  And  the  cost  of  extracting  the  grease  and  dirt  and 
one  thing  and  another,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  when  wool  is  examined 
in  the  English  market  they  try  to  put  on  the  valuation  there  as  you 
find  it  on  the  dock  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  If  an  ad  valorem  duty  instead  of  a  specific  duty 
was  fixed,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  do  the  importer  a  great  injus- 
tice through  the  government  inspector  not  fixing  the  ad  valorem  rate 
of  dutv  on  that  on  account  of  the  moisture  absorbed,  and  otherwise? 
Would  the  inspector  have  the  same  amount  of  interest  in  getting  the 
amount  of  actual  wool  in  that  fleece  that  the  purchaser  would  have? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Well,  he  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Would  he  have?  That  is,  a  government  inspector 
hurrying  over  his  work,  crowded  and  so  on,  would  it  not  be  possible 
that  he  might  slight  iti 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  he  might  get  careless  and  make  mistakes. 
Of  course  anyone  is  liable  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not,  in  making 
your  estimate  of  the  clean  wool,  of  the  actual  wool,  miss  it  by  more 
than  2  per  cent? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  right 

Mr.  Fordney.  That  is  a  pretty  close  estimate,  I  should  say.  You 
have  to  have  an  expert  in  order  to  get  that  close. 

Mr.  Swindells.  That,  I  think,  is  done  right  along.  I  think  a  man 
can  do  that.  Thev  say  they  feel  that  way  when  they  are  buying 
wool ;  they  get  witnin  2  per  cent,  and  some  think  they  can  do  better 
than  that. 

Mr.  Fordney.  Then  you  are  sure  to  get  an  equitable  price,  as  much 
so  under  the  present  system  as  you  would  under  the  ad  valorem  duty, 
are  you  not? 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  duty  is  11  cents  a  pound  for  all  wools.  Some 
will  shrink  70  per  cent  and  some  30  per  cent,  and  the  wool  that  shrinks 
70  per  cent  pays  a  much  higher  duty  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Hn.L.  Do  you  import  any  that  shrinks  70  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No  ;  that  is  prohibited  under  the  present  law. 
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Mr.  FoRDJXVT.  Ooiildyou  get  pretty  dose  to  the  amount  of  impurity 
or  dirt  in  the  wool,  «8  r  may  call  it^  from  the  shrinkage  that  ia  in  thV 

wool! 

Mr.  Swindells.  No. 

^  Mr.  FoBDNEY.  You  have  not  stated  yet  whether  you  favor  a  spe- 
cific  or  an  ad  valorem  duty? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  a  specific  duty,  based  on  the  pound  of  clean 
wool. 

Mr.  FoBDNET.  Would  you  change  the  present  rate  of  duties  as  fixed 
in  what  is  known  as  the  ^  Dingley  lawt^' 

Mr.  Swindells.  Make  them  mgfaer  or  lower  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Swindells.  The  present  duty  is  based  on  22  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Washed  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No;  clean  wool,  after  it  is  washed  and  everything. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Thirty-three  per  cent. 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  but  if  you  buy  to-day  in  London  100  pound? 
of  wool,  paying  11  cents  duty  on  it,  and  it  snrinks  50  per  cent,  that 
will  make  it  22  cents,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes.  That  is  washed  wool.  Now,  when  you  come 
to  scour  it 

Mr.  Swindells.  No  ;  it  is  scoured  wool  after  it  is  cleaned. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  No;  I  think  the  rate  of  duty  is  22  cents  on  wa^ed 
wool  and  38  cents  on  scoured  wool. 

Mr.  Swindells.  No  ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  Maybe  I  have  got  it  wrong. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Mr.  Fordney  is  right  about  it. 

Mr.  Swindells.  He  is  talking  of  wool  of  the  second  class. 

Mr.  Bon YNGE.  Here  is  the  paragraph ;  it  reads  as  follows : 

854.  Onie  duty  on  wools  of  the  first  class  which  shall  be  Imported  wasb<>d 
shall  be  twice  the  amount  of  the  duty  to  which  they  would  be  sobjecteil  if 
imported  unwashed;  and  the  duty  on  wools  of  the  first  and  second  clas^ 
which  shall  be  imported  scoured  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  ther 
would  be  subjected  If  imported  unwashed.  The  duty  on  wools  of  the  third 
class,  if  imported  In  condition  for  use  In  carding  or  spinning  into  yams,  or 
which  shall  not  contain  more  than  8  per  cent  of  dirt  or  other  foreign  substance, 
shall  be  three  times  the  duty  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  subjected. 

That  is  for  wool  imported  unwashed. 

Mr.  Cbumpackeb.  The  first  is  88  cents  and  on  second  class  it  is  30 
cents  a  pound. 

(The  witness  here  examined  a  copv  of  the  tariff  law.) 

The  Chaibman.  Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  he  read  that  cor- 
rectly. 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  want  to  be  sure.    There  is  a  difference  about 

these  things. 

Mr.  Fobdney.  You  are  all  right.    You  are  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Swindells.  It  is  under  Schedule  K  on  this  law  here. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Are  you  sure  you  have  got  the  right  edition  f 

Mr.  Swindells  (aifter  further  examination  of  schedule).  I  am 
right,  and  you  are  right,  probably,  Mr.  Fordney ;  but  you  take  tin 
wool  I  have  reference  to  that  comes  here  under  11  cents  duty;  it  vl 
shrink  50  per  cent — average  that,  we  will  say.  That  makes  an  aver- 
age of  22  cents  clean,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Fobdney.  .^That  is  why  the  law  is  fixed  that  way, 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  as  I  understand  it. 
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Mr.  FoRDNET.  Now,  ^od  put  it  through  another  process  and  shrink 
it  more,  and  the  duty  is  more.  Do  I  understand  that  you  favor  a 
decrease  of  the  specific  rate  of  duty  or  an  increase? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  say  leave  it  as  it  is. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  satisfied  with  the  present  law,  as  I  under- 
stand? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  I  should  say  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Unwashed  wool  is  one  rate  and  washed  wool  is  double 
that.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  it  only  lost  15  per  cent  in  washing. 
Then,  what  sense  is  there  in  the  double  tariff  on  washed  wool  if  it 
only  loses  15  per  cent? 

The  Chairman.  He  said  15  per  cent  on  wools  of  the  second  class. 
They  are  12  cents  apound,  washed  or  unwashed. 

Mr.  Swindells.  Wools  of  the  first  class  are  11  cents  a  pound,  and 
22  cents  a  pound  washed. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  another  thing  he  said,  too;  that  there  ought 
to  be  the  same  tariff  on  all  wools. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  SwiNDELM.  That  is  clean  wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  why  should  there  be  the  same  tariff  on  clean,  fine 
wool  as  there  is  on  the  poor,  clean  wool? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Because  each  of  them  is  a  poimd  of  wool. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  a  pound  of  wool  is  a  pound  of  wool  in  one 
sense,  but  they  are  not  the  same  for  the  purposes  of  manufacture,  are 
they?  A  pound  of  carpet  wool  is  not  worth  as  much  as  the  wool  you 
put  in  your  product? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  carpet  wools,  but 
about  clothing  wools. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  but  you  said  they  were  worth  as  much  as  the 
wools  you  use. 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  will  take  that  back.  I  meant  clothing  wools.  I 
had  nq  idea  you  meant  that. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  want  to  clear  up  a  misunderstanding.  When 
you  said  there  was  a  loss  in  washing  oi  15  per  cent  of  the  wool  on  the 
sheep's  back,  what  class  of  wool  did  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  meant  the  wool  that  will  average  about  50  per 
cent  shrinkage. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Of  the  first  or  the  seomd  class? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Of  the  first  class. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  kind  that  bears  a  duty  of  11  and  22  and  83 
eents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.    Yes. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  in  the  process  of  washing  on  the  sheep's 
back  that  class  of  wool  shrinks  only  15  per  cent? 

Mr.  Swindells.  About  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Now,  another  question.  How  much  does  it  cost 
to  scour  wool  in  the  grease,  washed  or  unwashed — say  unwashed  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  A  cent  a  pound. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  how   much  do  you  get  for  the  grease? 

Mr.  Swindells.  We  do  not  get  anything. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  do  not  save  the  grease  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  No. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  So  that  there  is  no 

Mr.  Swindells.  No  saving  there.     It  runs  off. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  cost  of  the  process  of  scouring  is  a  cent  a 
pound? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNTNOE.  Whether  washed  or  unwashed  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Supi>ose  the  tariff  was  cut  down  one-half,  that  would 
let  in  foreign  wools  if  domestic  wools  were  too  high,  would  it  not;  it 
would  let  in  certain  parts  of  foreign  wools? 

Mr.  Swindells.  That  is  what  we  want    That  is  what  I  need. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  asked  you  that  question  in  order  to  ask  yon  another 
question.  Suppose  that  this  Congress  should  cut  down  the  tariff  on 
wools  50  per  cent,  how  much  could  you  stand,  according  to  your  own 
figuring?  How  much  could  you  stand  on  the  fini£ed  product! 
C^uld  you  stand  60  per  cent? 

Mr.  Swindells.  We  do  not  want  to  touch  that.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Swindells.  We  do  not  want  to  touch  that  point. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  i)erfectly  well  that  you  want  to  keep  all 
you  have  got  and  get  more  still. 

Mr.  Swindells.  No,  no;  you  did  not  understand  me  quite  right 
about  that.  I  do  not  want  any  general  reduction  in  the  wool 
schedule. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  you  wanted  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  did  not  say  I  did  want  it.  I  said  I  wanted 
it  on  the  kind  of  wools  I  get.  [Laughter.]  But  in  the  aggregate  1 
do  not  want  the  wool  schedule  any  lower.  I  simply  told  you  about 
the  irregularities  of  shrinkages — 80  and  70  per  cent  That  makes  a 
hardship  on  the  man  who  uses  the  wool  that  shrinks  70  per  cent 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  want.  I  am  asking  jou 
a  plain  question.  This  tariff  on  the  kind  of  wool  you  use  is  pro- 
hibitive ? 

Mr.  SwiNDELus.  That  is  right 

Mr.  Clark.  Part  of  the  duty  of  this  conmiittee  is  to  dig  up  about 
$150,000,000  more  of  revenue  than  we  are  getting  now,  and  if  they 
were  to  cut  down  the  tariff  on  the  kind  of  wool  you  use  the  foreign 
wools  would  come  in  and  we  would  get  more  revenue.  Now,  if  we 
conclude  to  cut  down  the  tariff  on  wool  50  per  cent,  could  you  not 
stand  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  on  the  finished  product? 

Mr.  Swindells.  If  you  reduce  this  down  to  my  particular  wool 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about 

Mr.  SwiNDELM.  We  do  not  get  it  at  all  now ;  the  duty  is  prohibi- 
tive.   We  do  not  make  any  goods. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  have  not  quit  running  your  factoiy.  have  jrouf 

Mr.  Swindells.  No,  no ;  but  we  do  not  make  any  of  that  kind  of 
goods.    We  can  not,  because  we  can  not  get  the  material. 

Mr.  Clark.  Suppose  you  could  get  the  material ;  suppose  that  we 
cut  this  tariff  down  one-half  so  that  the  material  ooula  come  in  and 
the  Government  would  get  some  revenue,  then  I  am  addng  you  if 
you  could  not  stand  a  cut  of  50  per  cent  also  on  your  finished 
product? 

Mr.  Swindells.  You  want  to  leave  the  tariff  just  as  it  is;  leave  it 
on  a  basis  of  22  cents  cleaned  on  wool  that  pays  11  cents  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  through  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  he  never  answered  my  question. 
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Mr.  SwnvDELUS.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can. 

Mr.  Clabk.  What  do  you  sayt    Could  you  stand  a  50  per  cent  cut  I 

'Mr.  Swindells.  No. 

Mr.  Clabk.  If  we  should  cut  the  duty  60  per  cent  on  wool  I 

Mr.  Swindells.  No  ;  that  would  be  too  much. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Could  you  stand  a  cut  of  40  per  cent! 

Mr.  Swindells.  No. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Thirty-five  per  cent? 

Mr.  Swindells.  I  never  figured  that  to  see  how  much  we  could 
stand. 

Mr.  Clabk.  You  never  figured  the  other  side  at  all  t 

Mr.  Swindells.  No. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  tariff  on  woolen  goods  is  made  up  of  two  parts, 
one  a  compensatory  tariff  on  the  wool  and  the  other  a  protective 
tariff  on  the  manu&cturing  process. 

Mr.  SwiNDELus.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  A  cut  of  60  per  cent  on  the  whole  thing  would  not  only 
equal  the  60  per  cent  under  Mr.  Clark's  question  on  the  wool  but 
would  cut  in  two  the  protective  duty  on  the  manufacturing  process 
as  wellt 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Which,  oi  course,  would  not  be  fair. 

Mr.  Swindells.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hjll.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  another  question.  T  under- 
stood you  to  say  a  while  ago  that  you  could  get  the  average  within 
about  2  per  cent  on  wooL 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  a  wool  buyer? 

Mr.  SwiNDELus.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  buy  your  own  wool  ? 

Mr.  Swindells,  i  es. 

Mr.  Hjll.  Both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  ? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes;  at  the  London  sales  many  times. ^ 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  proposition  is  there  should  be  a  specific  duty  on 
the  clean  wool  ascertained  by  governmental  tests  at  the  customs- 
bouse? 

Mr.  Swindells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  what  I  understood. 


STATEHENT  OF  CHABXES  H.  HABDINO,  OF  EEBEN  &  HAEDDTO, 
PHILADELPHIA,  EELATIVE  TO  WOOLEN  DUTIES. 

Wednesday,  February  10^  1909. 

(The  witness  was  duly  affirmed  by  the  chairman.) 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Erben  &  Harding  ? 

Mr.  ILaiDiNO.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  incorporated  concern,  the 
Erben-Harding  Company. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  wool  buyer  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  firm  is  in  the  worsted  business  or  the  woolen 
business  or  both? 
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Mr.  Hasdino.  They  are  m&nafactarers  of  woolen  yuma  We  were 
at  one  time  manufactjorers  of  woolens  and  wocden  yams,  but  the 
woolen  part  of  the  business  was  given  up  some  years  ago. 

The  CHAiBMAif.  How  long  have  you  been  in  tne  wooIIm] 

Mr.  Hasdino.  Since  1874. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  qualified  as  an  expert. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  do  not  know  aoout  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  been  a  wool  buyer! 

Mr.  Harding.  Since  1874. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  visited  the  markets  in  England  and 
Australia  and  South  America,  personally  t 

Mr.  Harding.  I  have  not  visited  Australia  or  South  America.  I 
have  been  in  the  London  sales  several  years  during  that  time,  for  the 
continuance  of  a  single  sale. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  wool  sold  at  auction  in  those  sales? 

Mr.. Harding.  The  wool  in  London  is  sold  at  auction,  and  some- 
times by  private  contract  between  sales. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  majority  of  the  wool  is  sold  at  auction, 
and  in  selling;  at  auction  the  highest  bidder,  when  it  is  struck  down 
to  him,  has  the  option  of  taking  what  he  desires! 

Mr.  Harding.  Jfo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Taking  how  much  wool! 

Mr.  Harding.  The  highest  bidder  takes  the  lot  on  the  bid,  and  he 
has  attached  to  that  a  Sirther  privilege,  and  that  is  that  if  he  and 
several  other  people  cry  the  same  bid  on  the  next  lot  he  makes  a  sign 
to  the  auctioneer,  who  assigns  the  lot  to  him  as  the  last  bidder.  Any- 
body else  wanting  the  lot  must  bid  a  half  a  penny  more,  unless  the 
bids  are  under  8  pence,  when  a  farthing  is  the  limit. 

The  Chairman.  Unless  somebody  bids  higher  he  takes  the  lot? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes ;  and  that  continues  right  along. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  condition- 
ing houses? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir ;  I  brought  over  in  1876  the  first  condition- 
ingmachine  that  was  brought  into  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  conditioninj^  houses  take  into  consid^- 
ation  the  condition  of  the  wool  as  to  moisture  and  also  some  of  them 
as  to  whether  it  is  clean  or  not? 

Mr.  Harding.  The  main  purpose  of  the  conditioning  house  is  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  moistura  The  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
contents  in  England  is  supposed  to  be  15  per  cent  for  wool  and  noils 
and  ISJper  cent  for  wool  products — ^yams  and  tops. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  take  into  consideration  the  purity  of  the 
wool? 

Mr.  Harding.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  "  purity  of  the  wool?" 

The  Chairman.  How  much  wool  there  is  in  the  fleece,  of  real  wooL 

Mr.  Harding.  That  is  not  a  question  for  the  conditioning  house. 
The  conditioning  house  passes  its  judgment  on  the  scoured  product. 

The  Chairman.  It  passes  on  the  scoured  product? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  not  on  the  wool  in  the  fleece? 

Mr.  Harding.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  buy  wool  abroad,  you  take  into  consid'- 
eration  the  amount  of  pure  wool  m  the  fleece  or  in  the  sample? 
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Mr.  Habding.  That  is  the  chief  oonsideratioii.  Do  you  mean  by 
that,  scoured  wool? 

The  Chairman.  Yes j  the  amount  purchased  in  scoured  wool. 

Mr.  Harding.  May  1  say  that  the  wools  of  the  world  are  usually 
spoken  of  as  ^^  wools  in  the  grease,"  *^  washed  wools  " — which  means 
wools  washed  on  the  sheep's  back — and  ^  scoured  wools,"  and  those 
three  divisions  cover  tiie  whole  ground. 

The  Chairman.  In  buying  the  wools  in  the  grease  or  washed  wools. 
you  always  take  into  consideration  the  amount  purchased  of  acourea 
wool? 

Mr.  EDlrdino.  That  is  the  chief  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  The  chief  consideration  t  It  is  about  the  only 
consideration,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Harding.  No.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course, 'you  consider  the  fineness  of  the  wool 
and  the  ffrade  of  it 

Mr.  I&RDiNo.  There  are  other  considerations  besides  that 

The  Chairman.  What  is  thatt 

Mr.  Harding.  Some  wools  may  have  in  them  a  ^eat  deal  of  burr 
and  chaff  and  grass  and  shive,  and  in  the  Australian  wools  we  find 
what  we  call  ^'  oeans."  and  it  is  a  very  serious  consideration  to  know 
what  percentage  of  the  wool  will  be  lost  in  getting  those  things  out  of 
the  scoured  wool. 

The  Chairman.  That  results  in  the  same  thing,  the  amount  of 
scoured  wool  you  set  out  of  itf 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No  ;  the  amount  of  dean,  pure  wool. 

The  Chairman.  The  amount  of  scourra  wool  you  get  out  of  it  I 

Mr.  Dalzell.  No;  it  is  another  matter. 

Mr.  Harding.  May  I  illustrate!  The  process  goes  the  other  way. 
The  first  process  is  to  scour  the  wool,  which  simply  means  to  take 
from  it  the  grease.  The  next  process  is  to  eliminate  in  some  way  the 
other  things  I  speak  of,  and  the  cards  and  burring  machines  and 
other  things  are  depended  on  to  do  that 

The  Chairman.  And  of  course  there  is  a  further  waste  in  taking 
that  out! 

Mr.  Harding.  Of  course. 

The  Chairman.  But  the  ultimate  thing  desired  is  the  amount  of 
pure  wool  after  you  get  the  burrs  and  everything  else  out  of  it! 

Mr.  Harding.  I  have  said  that  is  the  diief  consideration.  May  I 
put  it  in  another  way  f  When  we  fix  with  our  broker  in  London  the 
price  that  shall  be  paid  for  wool,  the  initial  instruction  is  tiiat  we  will 
pay  so  much  per  scoured  pound. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  test  do  you  make  actually,  as  a  buyer,  to 
find  out  thatt 

Mr.  Harding.  A  buyer  where? 

The  Chairman.  In  London,  for  instance.  Suppose  you  went  into 
the  wool  market  in  London  and  you  wanted  to  loiow  how  much 
scoured  wool  would  result  from  the  wool  in  the  grease  or  washed 
wool  put  up  for  sale,  how  would  you  go  about  it  to  find  out  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  You  want  me  to  describe  just  what  I  would  do  in  a 
case  like  thatt 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  exactly. 

Mr.  Harding.  Very  well,  sir.  Here  is  a  London  catalogue  which 
contains  all  the  lots  of  wool  which  will  be  sold  on  that  date,  between 
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4  o'clock  and  6  or  half  past  6  in  the  afternoon.  All  that  wool 
is  exposed  in  the  morning  and  not  before,  piled  in  the  warehouses  in 
tiers  of  three  high.  I  see  Mr.  Hill  is  not  nere.  I  was  going  to  say 
they  are  usually  bales  cubical  in  form.  From  Sydney  many  bales 
come  which  I  might  call  an  elongated  tube,  so  that  it  is  not  exactly 
true  to  say  that  all  Australian  wool  has  a  uniform  weight.  The 
cubical  bales  will  run  probably  300  to  350  pounds,  and  the  elongated 
tubes  may  weigh  800  to  850  pounds;  but  as  I  say,  these  are  all  ex- 
posed for  view  in  the  morning,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  travel  down 
the  alleys  and  cut  the  burlap  in  any  bale  that  you  like,  and  every 
bale  of  the  lot  that  is  to  be  sold  is  on  exhibition,  so  that  you  may 
make  your  examination  of  the  bales  as  thorough  as  one  pleases.  That 
examination  is  to  discover  as  nearly  as  possible  how  many  of  these 
defects  of  which  I  have  spoken  show  themselves  in  the  wool,  and  to 
estimate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  amount  of  scoured  wool  that  will 
come  from  the  bale.  I  may  say  that  in  my  own  case,  and  I  think 
that  is  the  general  case,  I  have  at  my  command  the  assistance  of  the 
buying  broker  with  whom  I  am  doing  business.  He  has  at  his  com- 
mand the  first  reports  from  the  Australian  dip  as  to  what  all  these 
wools  tiiat  are  to  be  exposed  in  London  have  shown  in  Australia 
where  they  have  been  snown  "  at  the  head  of  the  clip,"  as  it  is 
called.  Also  he  has  his  experience  of  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  years 
of  what  these  clips  of  wool  have  done  in  previous  years,  and  my 
guide  is  usually  tne  estimate  of  this  expert  man  who  does  nothing 
else  but  this  sort  of  thing  in  all  of  the  sales  that  occur  every  year  in 
London.  I  have  my  own  opinion,  but  I  am  not  a  man  who  knows 
everything,  and  therefore  I  pay  a  great  deal  of  respect  to  the  opinion 
of  this  man  who  is  an  expert,  as  I  would  to  the  opinion  of  a  lawyer  if 
I  went  to  him  with  a  case.  I  can  judge  of  the  fineness  of  the  wool,  I 
can  judge  of  the  length  of  the  wool,  and  I  can  judge  of  the  soundness 
of  the  wool ;  I  can  have  a  dependable  opinion  or  the  defects  in  the 
wool,  and  I  can  have  a  fair  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  scoured 
pounds  in  the  wool,  but  my  mam  dependence  is  on  this  expert. 

The  Chairman.  After  you  have  gone  through  that  and  formed 
your  judgment,  how  closely  can  you  estimate  the  wool  that  will  result  I 

Mr.  Habding.  May  I  ask  a  (juestion,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  Why,  certainly;  and  I  will  answer  it  or  not,  just 
as  I  feel  disposed.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Harding.  I  understand  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  understand  that 

The  Chairman.  Well? 

Mr.  Harding.  Unless  you  are  expecting  to  assess  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  the  value  of  the  wool  as  it  lies  here  on  the  wharf,  what  is  the 
pertinence  of  all  these  questions  about  average  shrinl^ge? 

The  Chairman.  I  will  answer  you  very  frankly,  miat  I  want  to 
get  at  is  whether  a  fair  rate  of  duty,  to  be  fair  to  all  concerned,  could 
be  aSvSes«ed  on  the  amount  of  actual  wool  in  the  fleece. 

Mr.  Harding.  An  ad  valorem  duty? 

The  Chairman.  No;  a  specific  duty  or  ad  valorem,  either;  not  con- 
fined to  ad  valorem,  but  a  specific  or  an  ad  valorem  duty ;  whether  it  is 
practicable. 

Mr.  Harding.  Then,  may  I  ask  you  another  question?  If  the  dutj 
on  the  wool  is  to  be  s]>ecific,  what,  again,  is  the  occasion  for  any  esti- 
mate as  to  average  shrinkage? 
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The  Chairman.  This  objection  is  raised  to  the  present  system.  In 
first-class  wools  the  unwashed  have  a  duty  of  11  cents  and  the  washed 
a  duty  of  22  cents.  In  the  second  class  the  washed  and  the  unwashed 
have  a  duty  of  12  cents  a  pound.  You  can  see,  or  anyone  can  see. 
there  is  an  inconsistency  in  such  a  duty  as  that.  The  result  is  that 
unwashed  wools  of  the  first  class  are  about  the  only  wools  imported 
of  that  class.  Of  the  other  the  washed  wools  are  about  the  only 
wools  imported,  because  it  is  more  profitable,  of  course,  to  import  in 
that  way.  Now,  what  I  want  is  to  get  all  the  information  on  this 
wool  question  that  I  can.  Without  any  indication  as  to  what  is  the 
tendency  of  my  mind,  what  I  want  is  to  find  out  the  facts  in  regard  to 
that,  so  that  I  can  be  able  to  judge.  You  know,  the  committee  have 
got  to  report  the  bill.  We  can  not  leave  it  to  the  manufacturers  and 
other  gentlemen,  who  are  perfectly  willing  to  come  in  here  without 
the  responsibility  and  make  a  bill  for  us.  We  have  the  responsi- 
bility and  we  are  making  the  bill.  What  we  want  to  do,  gentlemen, 
is  to  get  at  the  facts.    Now  I  have  answered  your  question. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  have  attended  all  the  hearings,  sir,  since  the  war, 
and  I  am  quite  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  makes  the 
bill. 

The  Chairman.  Now  I  have  answered  your  question.  Will  you 
answer  mine? 

Mr.  Harding.  Will  you  have  it  repeated  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  repeat  it  now,  but  I  can 
formulate  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Harding.  You  will  understand  that  I  have  no  unwillingness 
to  answer  any  questions  that  I  can  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  and  I  have  no  hteitancjr  in  saying  what  I 
think  about  it.  I  am  only  speaking  of  my  own  opinion,  and  I  am  not 
answering  for  the  committee. 

The  pending  question  was  read  by  the  stenographer,  as  follows: 

The  Ghaibican.  Now,  after  you  have  gone  through  that  and  formed  your 
judgment,  how  closely  can  you  estimate  the  wool  that  will  result? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  can  not  answer  that  with  an  absolutely  accurate 
figure.  I  have  had  some  sorrowful  experiences  in  thinking  I  could 
come  within  5  per  cent,  and  I  have  had  some  very  satisfactory  experi- 
ences in  finding  that  I  have  been  2  or  3  per  cent  out  of  the  way  in 
my  own  favor;  and  I  would  say  further,  sir,  that  I  am  not  addicted 
to  the  habit  of  averages. 

The  Chairman.  Going  a  little  further,  is  it  possible  to  make  an 
actual  test  of  the  samples  of  the  wool  ? 

Mr  Harding.  Now,  in  this  country ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  you  can  obtain  almost  absolutely  the 
amount  of  wool? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  tell  you  how  I  buy  wool  in  this 
country.  Knowing  that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  buy  wool,  I  meet 
it  in  the  woolen  warehouses  in  two  forms.  I  find  the  wool  in  sacks — 
as  we  call  it,  "  original  packages  " — but  a  great  deal  of  the  wool  that 
we  buy  has  been  taken  out  of  the  sacks  and  has  been  graded  and  is 
put  in  piles  and  is  shown  to  us  in  large  piles  that  may  contain  from 
fifteen  to  a  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and  my  process,  having  that 
conditioning  house,  is  this:  Going,  say,  over  the  front  of  a  pile  like 
that,  I  will  take  a  staple  from  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  places,  at 
the  same  time  examining  the  wool  for  its  length  and  strength  and 
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soundness  and  fineness,  and  for  the  amount  of  defects  that  appear  to 
be  in  it,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to  open  the  American 
fleeces  to  find  whether  dung  locks  have  been  quietly  shipmed  to  mar- 
ket as  good  wool,  and  also  to  notice  what  percentage  of  twine  they 
have  on  the  fleeces  and  whether  that  twine  is  sisal  twine.  Having 
examined  that  wool,  I  send  it  to  be  conditioned  and  it  is  scoured  ana 
sent  back  to  me,  and  then  I  can  see  pretty  clearly,  and  I  also  know 
whether  it  contains  black  hair,  and  I  get  a  very  much  better  knowl- 
edge of  the  amount  of  defects  in  the  wool  than  I  get  in  looking  at 
the  pile  of  wool.  I  can  only  give  you  my  experience  as  a  cautious 
buyer  on  this.  The  next  step  is  to  say  to  the  man  who  sells  the  wool, 
**  I  will  take  5  bales  or  10  or  15  bags,  or  some  amount  of  this  wool  pro- 
portionate to  the  amount  you  have  to  sell,  and  I  will  send  that  to  the 
mill,  and  that  I  will  test ;  and  on  that  test  I  will  give  you  so  much  for 
the  wool,  with  the  guaranty  that  the  pile  is  like  the  sample;  and  if 
you  choose  to  hold  Uiat  matter  open  to  me  until  I  have  made  the  tefst, 
or  give  me  what  is  technically  called  a  *  refusal '  ot  the  wool,  then 
I  will  do  that  if  the  test  is  satisfactory;  and  if  it  is  not,  we  are 
tiirough  and  somebody  else  can  buy  that  pile.'' 

The  Chairman.  So  that  ultimately  you  rely  on  this  test? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  You  take  a  guaranty ! 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  That  the  pile  should  be  the  same  as  the  sample? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes;  otherwise  what  is  the  use  of  taking  the  sample 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  a  man  has  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
sample  is  a  sample;  otherwise  he  takes  the  risk? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  practically  it  is  possible  to  get  a  fair 
sample  of  the  wool? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  assumption  to 
make  that  the  wool  industry  has  grown  up  and  is  now  carried  on  by 
the  method  of  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  say  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  the 
wool  industry  of  this  country  is  carried  on  on  the  slipshod  method 
of  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

The  Chairman.  I  sympathize  with  you  on  that.  Now,  we  have 
arranged  duties  on  wool  of  the  first  class,  scoured  wool,  33  cents  a 
pound,  and  of  the  second  class,  36  cents  a  pound.  That  is  the  duty 
on  the  scoured  wool,  supposed  to  be  clean  wool,  and  that  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  fair  difference  between  wools  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  when  the  tariff  bill  was  made.  There  never  has  been  any 
actual  test  of  that,  because  we  never  have  imported  any  of  these 
scoured  wools  to  speak  of. 

Mr.  Harding.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Going  to  show  that  the  duty  on  scoured  wool  was 
higher  in  proportion  than  the  duty  on  wool  in  the  grease  in  one 
instance  and  on  the  washed  wool  in  the  other.  Would  that  be  a  fair 
deduction  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first  place  the  duty  on 
wool  has  been  fixed,  as  a  rule,  by  the  woolgrower,  and  I  suppose  it 
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will  SO  continue ;  and  I  do  not  object    I  would  like  to  add  that  I  de 
not  object 

The  Chairman.  You  are  satisfied! 

Mr.  Harding.  I  do  not  object 

The  Chairman.  You  agree,  then,  fully  with  the  statement  that  the 
committee  makes  the  duty?     [Laughter. J 

Mr.  Harding.  Oh,  well,  I  will  put  it  m  another  shape,  that  when 
you  want  to  get  your  question  answered  as  to  the  adequate  protection 
to  the  woolgrower,  it  is  tlie  woolgrower  who  wants  to  answer  your 
questioQ^    I  am  not  a  woolgrower. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  does  not  go  into  the  question  as  to  the 
amount  of  duty  on  wool. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  see. 

The  Chairman.  Or  a  proteddve  duty  on  wool. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  whether  the  duty  can  be  arranged  as  a  pro- 
tective duty  to  the  woolgrower;  say,  the  same  protection  now,  for  ex- 
ample— without  intimating  anything  of  my  own  mind  on  the  subject — 
whether  it  can  be  fairly  made  to  the  woolgrower  to  put  the  duty  on 
the  scoured  wool  in  the  fleece,  similar  to  our  duties  on  raw  su^r. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  will  let  the  woolgrower  answer  a  part  of  me  ques- 
tion.   I  would  like  to  sav  that  the  scheme  is  visionary. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Harding.  Because  it  is  impossible  of  execution. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Harding.  Why,  it  is  because  scoured  wool  and  scoured  wool  are 
as  different,  to  use  your  own  illustration,  as  sugar  and  sugar. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  getting  alon^  very  comfortably  with  the 
sugar  business.    That  seems  to  be  practicable. 

Mr.  Harding.  All  wool  that  is  scoured  is  not  clean,  bv  a  long  way. 
We  have  been  scourers  of  wool  on  commission,  and  a  few  years  ago 
it  was  not  an  uncommon  thins  for  a  man  to  say,  who  sent  to  us  wool 
for  scouring,  that  he  would  lie  to  have  3  or  4  or  5  or  6  per  cent  of 
grease  left  m  the  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Then  let  us  go  a  step  further  and  see  whether 
it  is  possible  to  get  at  the  amount  of  clean  wool  in  the  fleece? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  if  we  rated  it  upon  the  amount  of  clean 
wool,  what  would  you  say  then? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  would  still  say  that  you  would  have  to  guaran- 
tee— the  Grovemment  would  have  to  guarantee — ^in  the  first  place, 
the  absolute  exactness  of  the  scouring  plant,  and  it  would  have  to 
be  controlled  by  men  so  competent  in  tne  business  that  they  would 
be  worth  more  in  the  woolen  mills  than  the  Government  can  afford 
to  pay  them. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  the  witness  are 
working  at  cross-purposes. 

Mr.  Harding.  Ihave  no  purpose. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Your  question  is  as  to  wool  already  scoured.  You 
are  talking  about  having  it  scoured  and  tested  by  government 
agents.  He  is  talking  about  the  kind  of  scouring  he  does  at  his  place 
^en  somebody  directs  him  to  leave  6  per  cent  of  grease  in  the  wool. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  would  like  to  add  that  we  have  never  taken  such 
a  contract. 
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Mr.  Gaines.  I  can  understand  that.  The  chairman  is  talkinjg 
about  the  result  at  the  custom-house,  whether  it  is  possible  to  esti- 
mate the  resultant  amount  of  scoured  wooL 

Mr.  Harding.  I  say  it  is  impracticable. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Harding.  The  Government  would  be  required  to  guarantee  an 
actual  clean  scouring,  and  it  ought  to  include  the  condition  of  the 
product,  and  that  would  require  a  man  who  is  worth  more  to  the 
woolen  mills  than  the  Government  would  pay  him. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  only  impracticable  thing  you  see 
about  it! 

Mr.  Harding.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  other  objection  I 

Mr.  Harding.  The  other  difficulty  is  this 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  understand,  sir.  The  other  difficulty  is  this. 
Every  time  the  Government  makes  a  slip  in  the  matter  it  would 
naturally,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  in  favor  of  the  importer, 
and  it  would  make  him  a  present  of  all  the  difference  there  mi^t  be 
between  the  absolutely  clean,  scoured,  conditioned  wool  and  the 
product  that  was  turned  out  by  the  government  plant.  He  would 
get  a  per  cent  of  the  difference ;  and  it  is  impossible  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  for  the  error  to  be  on  the  other  siae. 

The  Chairman.  We  enforce  several  provisions  in  regard  to  sugar, 
lead,  and  ore. 

Mr.  Harding.  All  right;  that  is  not  my  business. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  make  an  actual  test;  that 
requires  an  expert  who  would  command  a  high  salary  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  do  say  that,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  contracts  are  not  based  on  the  government 
inspection,  but  the  inspection  of  the  experts  of  the  contracting 
parties  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  And  the  government  inspection  is  only  for  the 
question  of  revenue! 

Mr.  Harding.  It  will  affect  the  amount  of  the  duty  that  is  paid. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  all  the  wool  that  is  sold 
in  the  large  markets  of  the  world  is  sold  on  that  kind  of  an  inspec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Harding.  It  is  sold  on  the  kind  of  inspection  I  have  described. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  On  actual  tests? 

Mr.  Harding.  No,  sir;  they  are  sold  on  the  expert  knowledge  of 
the  buyer. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  On  the  knowledge  and  judgment  of  experts? 

Mr.  Harding.  The  wools  in  London  and  the  wools  in  Australia  are 
80  sold.  But,  remember  the  one  point  that  I  made,  these  experts 
have  before  them  the  story  of  what  was  done  last  year  and  the  year 
before  and  so  on  by  those  same  clips,  and  if  they  are  in  London  they 
also  have  before  them  the  story  of  what  has  been  shown  by  the  heads 
of  the  clips  in  Australia  and  what  was  shown  there. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  are  experts,  of  course. 

Mr.  Gaines.  They  not  only  have  expert  knowledge,  but  they  also 
have  this  information. 

Mr.  Harding.  Previous  information,  which  I  can  not  geL 
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Mr.  Hill.  The  price  is  paid  accordingly,  is  it  nott 

Mr.  Harding,  x  es. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  should  not  the  duty  be  paid  accordingly  ? 

Mr.  Habdino.  Because  it  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Hill.  Under  the  ad  valorem  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  To  execute  the  collection  of  duties  under  the  ad 
valorem  system. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  any  more  impossible  to  do  it  under  the  ad  valorem 
system  than  under  Uie  present  custom,  regardless  of  value  and  re- 
gardless of  condition? 

,   Mr.  Harding.  Yes ;    the    present    system   works    automatically. 
Whatever  you  brin^  in  you  pay  11  cents  on  the  grease  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  see  if  it  covers  the  market  value. 

Mr.  Harding.  Now  you  are  raising  another  Question. 

The  Chairman.  Is  tnere  any  difficulty  in  estaolishing  the  real  mar- 
ket value  of  wool  t 

Mr.  Harding.  A  very  serious  difficulty  in  establishing  the  real  mar- 
ket value  of  wool  at  its  point  of  origin  when  it  is  snipped  to  this, 
country. 

The  Chairman.  When  it  is  shipped  to  this  country  t 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  their  sales  in  Australia  as  well  as  in 
London? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  some  people  think  that  the  wool  market  of 
the  world  is  going  to  Australia  instead  of  being  in  London.  They 
have  a  great  market  there,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Harding.  When  I  went  into  business  London  was  selling  70 
per  cent  of  the  Australian  clip.  Last  year  the  colonists  sold  70  per 
cent  of  their  clip.  This  year  London  has  taken  more.  What  the  out- 
come will  be  it  is  impossible  to  say,  because  there  are  questions  of 
banking  and  other  things  involved  in  that  which  it  would  be  idle  for 
me  to  ^ess  about;  but  1  say,  and  I  think  I  can  prove,  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  fix  the  value  of  a  shipment  of  foreign  wool  at 
its  point  of  origin,  even  though  it  was  sold  at  auction.  If  your  duty, 
say,  was  50  per  cent — I  have  no  favorite  duty,  and  I  have  never  inter- 
fered with  the  making  of  the  duty  but  once  on  wool — and  the  ap- 
praiser made  a  slip  of  a  penny  a  pound,  he  would  present  the  im- 
porter with  a  cent  a  pound  on  his  importation,  and  if  the  importer 
was  dishonest  and  resorted  to  tricks  of  any  sort,  I  am  prepared  to 
affirm  that  he  could  get  out  of  the  goods  1^,  2,  2^,  and  sometimes  3 
per  cent  on  his  importation,  from  the  failure  of  the  effort  to  fix  the 
value  of  the  shipment  of  wool  at  the  time  and  place  when  and  where 
it  was  shipped,  even  though  it  was  sold  at  auction. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  in  such  a  system  the  inequalities 
would  be  as  great  as  they  are  under  the  present  system  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  With  such  a  system  as  that,  I  believe  that  the  im- 
porting business  would  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the  honest  importers 
and  the  manufacturers  who  import  their  own  wool,  and  would  go  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  rascals,  upon  whom  we  would  have  to  depend 
for  our  supply. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  what  you  are  looking  at  is  the  question 
of  continuing  these  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  manufactures? 

Mr.  Harding.  No,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  not  entirely  out  of  your  mind.  Tou  want 
to  consider  the  whole  question,  and  not  ignore  that  which  interests  yoa. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  am  not  here  to  make  a  statement.  I  have  come 
here  because  I  was  notified  to  be  here,  to  answer  questions.  I  have  no 
statement  to  make.  Our  statement  in  the  matter  of  worsted  yams  is 
before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  very  proper  consideration  for  you  in 
your  business  as  to  how  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  carried  out  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  on  woolens  would  affect  your  industry;  and  that 
would  be  a  question  for  the  committee  to  consider,  and  on  which  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Hardi!ko.  That  only  affects  the  compensatory  duty  on  wool, 
and  I  am  prepared  to.assert  further  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  com- 
pensatory duty  on  coods,  even  on  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool. 

The  Chairman.  I  realize  that  as  one  of  the  difficulties  of  fixing  an 
ad  valorem  duty  on  wool.  That  is  the  reason  I  pointed  that  out.  I 
want  to  hear  from  you  on  that  subject 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes;  I  am  not  at  cross-purposes  with  you  at  all.  I 
say  it  is  not  one  of  the  difficulties;  I  say  it  is  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  Underwood.  State  why.  You  assert  it ;  now  give  us  the  rea- 
sons. 

Mr.  BUrding.  Because  your  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  is  a  variable 
basis  for  your  compensatory  duty,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  fix  a 
compensatory  duty  that  will  be  accurate  and  specific  on  a  variable 
basis. 

Mr.  Hnx.  Is  there  not  the  same  variation  in  the  specific  duty  with 
different  shrinkages? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  will  admit  the  inequalities  of  the  present  specific 
duty.  I  will  freely  admit  them.  The  only  thin^  I  am  talking  about 
is  the  method  of  curing  the  inequalities;  that  is  alL 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  Mr.  Witness 

Mr.  Harding.  What  do  you  call  me? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  called  you  "  Mr.  Witness." 

Mr.  Harding.  No,  sir ;  my  name  is  Hardinff. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  what  your  name  is.  There  is  no  offense  meant 
by  my  calling  you  "  Mr.  Witness." 

Mr.  Harding.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  said  "  Mr,  Whit- 
man."    [Great  laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  I  was  going  to  ask  you  a  question  about  Whitman. 
I  do  not  blame  you  for  not  wanting  to  get  mixed  up  with  Whitman. 
You  say  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  fix  an  ad  valorem  rate  even  if  the 
cargo  of  wool  is  sold  at  auction. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  how  that  happens. 

Mr.  Harding.  All  right,  sir ;  I  am  perfects  willing.  In  the  first 
place,  your  reliance  upon  the  possibility  of  fixing  that  ad  valorem 
duty  is  based  on  the  stated  fact  that  the  wool  must  be  sold  at  auction. 
Now,  it  is  only  the  wools  in  Australia  and  the  wools  that  are  for- 
warded to  London  from  a  few  other  points  that  are  sold  at  auction. 
So,  in  the  first  place,  in  laying  your  ad  valorem  duty  you  put  out  of 
the  question  all  the  other  wools  that  may  be  sent  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  next  place,  you  assume  that  the  auctions  will  continue  in  the 
matter  of  the  wools  that  people  want  to  send  to  this  country;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  to  this  committee  that  the  laymg  of  an 
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ad  valorem  duty  on  anything  is  an  immediate  invitation  for  the  cir- 
cumvention of  an  honest  payment  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Harding.  Very  well ;  then  there  is  nothing  to  guarantee  that 
these  wools,  so  far  as  they  are  exported  to  the  United  States,  shall  be 
continued  to  be  sold  at  auction.  There  is  no  way  of  making  a  law  in 
this  country  that  shall  force  the  grower  in  Australia  to  sell  his  wools 
at  auction  there,  or  to  send  them  to  be  sold  at  auction  in  London,  if 
he  can  make  an  arrangement  with  an  agent  in  this  country  to  con- 
sign the  wools  and  put  nis  own  value  on  the  invoice  and  then  take  the 
risk  of  the  correction  of  the  invoice  after  it  arrives  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  that  is  a  good  reason ;  but  if  a  lot  of  100,000 
pounds  of  wool  is  sold  as  stated  at  a  certain  price  at  auction,  is  not 
that  price  the  value  of  that  wool  as  stated? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  it  is  impossible  for 
anybody  in  the  world  to  identify  that  lot  of  wool  when  it  arrives  in 
the  United  States.    I  will  show  you  that  from  the  catalogue. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  see  now.  Suppose  you  buy  100,000  pounds 
of  wool  that  do  not 

Mr.  Harding.  May  I  illustrate? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  1  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  and  then  you  can 
illustrate. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  can  only  answer  in  my  own  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  buy  from  John  Smith;  this  is  on  open  trans- 
action. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  assigns  it  to  you,  or  you  assign  it  to  yourself. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  difficulty  is  there  about  identifying  that  100,000 
pounds  of  wool  when  that  comes  to  Philadelphia  ? ' 

Mr.  Harding.  By  the  bill  of  sale  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  but  you  can  mark  the  parcel. 

Mr.  Harding.  You  can  mark  the  parcel,  but  there  is  no  law  to 
compel  him  to  mark  his  parcel  so  that  he  could  not  substitute  another 
for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  You  stated  in 
the  beginning  of  your  statement  that  the  committee  made  up  these 
bills. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  got  away  from  that  statement  after  a  while, 
partially. 

Mr.  Harding.  Oh,  well,  now 

Mr.  Clark.  You  stated  to  the  chairman  that  the  woolgrowers  fixed 
the  schedule  on  wool.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  woolen  manufac- 
turers fixed  the  schedule  on  woolen  goods? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  will  say  this:  That  depends  entirely  upon  what 
construction  you  put  on  the  fact  that  you  invite  us  to  give  testimony. 
If  you  give  credence  to  our  testimony  as  reliable,  if  you  act  on  that 
testimony  as  being  that  of  honest  men  given  in  their  best  judgment, 
and  you  guide  yourselves  by  that  in  your  conclusion  on  the  facts,  in 
that  sense  the  manufacturers  assist  in  fixing  the  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  read  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  William 
Whitman  before  this  committee  six  or  eight  weeks  ago? 
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Mr.  Harding.  Yes ;  and  I  thank  you  for  referring  to  it. 

Mr.  CliARK.  Does  not  that  whole  performance  demonstrate  beyond 
any  perad venture  that  the  woolen  manufacturers  did  fix  this  specific 
schedule  on  woolen  goods? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  know  from  personal  knowledge,  that,  while  Mr. 
Whitman  may  not  have  been  able  to  answer  certain  questions  at  that 
time,  the  point  you  had  in  mind  as  to  the  duty  upon  tops  was  a 
thing  about  which  he  knew  nothing  whatever.  I  am  pr^ared  to 
prove  that.  In  the  first  place,  on  the  day  when  the  Dingley  tariff 
was  first  announced  to  the  public  in  the  newspapers  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
Dalzell,  and  at  that  time  the  duty  on  tops  was  a  paragraph  imme- 
diately preceding  the  paragraph  containing  the  duty  on  yams,  and 
the  bill  so  came  out  of  the  committee  and  the  bill  so  stood  in  the 
House.  I  only  tell  you  this  to  prove  my  case.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Dalzell 
saying  to  him  that  the  duties  on  tops  and  noils  were  too  high. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Harding.  On  the  16th  of  March,  1907. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  was  the  duty? 

Mr.  Harding.  The  duty  on  tops  I  do  not  remember  now ;  but  we 
had  recommended  to  Mr.  Dingley,  and  he  had  adopted  in  the  bill,  a 
specific  duty  on  tops  which  was  lower  than  the  duty  on  yams. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  now 

Mr.  Harding.  Let  me  finish  my  story,  now  that  I  have  got  this  far. 

Mr.  Clark.  All  right 

Mr.  Harding.  And  I  stated  that  the  .duty  on  tops,  as  an  article  that 
costs  less  to  manufacture  than  yarns,  ought  to  be  less  than  the  AxiXs 
on  yarns;  and  I  have  since  forwarded  a  copy  of  that  letter  to  Mr. 
Dalzell,  which  stated  that  the  duty  on  noils  ought  not  to  be  over  20 
cents  a  pound,  for  the  reason  that  the  duty  on  washed  wools  was  at 
that  time  three  times  the  duty  on  grease  wools,  and  the  average  valut* 
of  fine  noils,  as  compared  with  the  value  of  scoured  wool  of  me  same 
kind,  had  been  about  60  per  cent  both  here  and  abroad;  and  statins 
that  fact  to  Mr.  Dalzell,  I  said  I  thought  it  would  be  quite  enough 
duty  to  put  on  noils  to  have  them  60  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  scoured 
wools — tnat  is,  60  per  cent  of  33,  or  19.8.  That  was  a  lower  duty 
than  then  stood  in  the  paragraph.  Mr.  Dalzell  did  not  teU  me 
whether  my  opinion  was  worth  much  or  little;  he  simply  acknowl- 
edged the  letter.    That  was  all  I  could  expect. 

Further  along  in  the  process  of  the  legislation  the  specific  duty  on 
yarns  disappeared  and  was  changed  into  an  ad  valorem  form,  as  it  is 
now.  With  its  disappearance  the  paragraph  on  tops  disappeared 
wholly,  and  I  have  smce  written  saying  I  thought  that  was  an  acci- 
dental matter;  but  I  knew  nothing  about  it.  I  want  to  finish  mv 
history  of  this.  On  the  22d  of  December  of  this  year  a  letter  was 
read  to  me  from  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Judge  Lawrence,  in 
which  he  said  that  he  and  Judge  Lawrence  had  appeared  (after  the 
bill  had  gone  into  the  Senate,  I  believe)  and  had  insisted  upon  the 
suppression  of  this  paragraph  on  tops,  and  upon  putting  tops  among 
the  articles  not  specifically  provided  for,  for  the  reason  that  Judge 
Lawrence  had  in  nis  mind  the  fact  that  tops  had  been  broken  up  and 
sent  into  this  country  mixed  in. with  5  or  10  per  cent  of  broken 
threads,  and  had  been  coming  into  the  country  even  under  the  Mc- 
Kinley  bill,  paying  60  cents  less  duty  than  the  tariff  was  expected  to 
raise  from  them;  so  that  the  whole  of  the  responsibility  does  not 
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rest  for  that  top  business  on  Mr.  Whitman,  but  upon  Judge  Lawrence 
and  some  friends  of  his  who,  with  the  idea  of  amply  protectinff  the 
woolgrower,  had  this  put  in  the  bill  as  respects  tops,  by-products, 
and  so  forth. 

It  was  said  by  him,  ''  It  is  possible  that  tops  may  be  called  some- 
thing else  than  they  are  called  now,  and  they  may  be  dutiable  then 
as  waste."   That  is  simply  the  history  of  the  argument. 

Mr.  Clabk.  How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  Mr.  Whitman,  who 
came  here  as  the  exponent  of  the  whole  woolen  industry,  did  not 
know  what  he  had  done  himself? 

Mr.  Habdino.  He  had  not  done  it  himself. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  had 
not  done  it? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  did  not  know  it  myself  until 
December. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  and  I  agree  on  one  proposition. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  to  fix  up  a  scientific  tariff ;  the  tariff  on  yarns 
ought  to  be  higher  than  on  tops. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  somebody,  by  a  twist  of  the  wrist,  got  the  tops 
into  this  unclassified  department? 

Mr.  Harding.  Eight,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Where  they  have  made  tops  pay  a  higher  tariff  than 
yams? 

Mr.  Harding.  That  was  Judge  Lawrence  and  some  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  it  ought  to  oe  changed  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Absolutely ;  it  ought  to  be  changed,  and  I  hope  you 
will  change  it  and  put  in  a  new  paragraph  on  tops,  making  it  spe- 
cific; a  compensatory  duty  on  the  tops  plus  a  small  number  of  cents 
for  the  extra  expense  of  making  tops  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  question  about  tnis  ad  valorem  business.  Is  there 
any  more  danger  of  a  swindle  in  regard  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
wool  than  in  regard  to  anything  else? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  think  the  whole  business  of  laying  ad  valorem 
duties  is  a  peculiarity  that  is  monopolized  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. The  French  tariff  is  based  absolutely  on  specific  duties,  and 
outside  of  a  few  pieces  of  furniture  and  things  of  that  kind  which 
are  dutiable  per  piece  there  is  not  a  thing  in  the  French  tariff  that 
is  not  dutiable  by  the  hundred  kilos,  gross  or  net.  The  tariff  of  Great 
Britain,  which  is  a  very  little  thing,  which  I  have  here  [exhibiting 
sheet  of  paper],  is  based  absolutely  on  specific  duties,  and  there  is  not 
a  thing  in  that  that  does  not  pay  a  specific  duty.  The  tariff  of  Spain 
is  specific,  and  I  believe  the  tariff  of  Germany  is  specific.  The  tariff 
of  Cuba,  promulgated  by  President  McKinley,  founded  on  the  tariff 
of  Spain,  is  specific.  Otherwise  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
that  does  not  do  business  on  the  basis  of  specific  diKies. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all  persuasive. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Ct.ark.  I  say  what  you  have  stated  is  persuasive  evidence  in 
favor  of  a  specific  tariff  as  differentiated  from  an  ad  valorem  duty. 
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Mr.  Harding.  You  will  excuse  me  for  asking  you  to  repeat  your 
question.    I  do  not  hear  very  well. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  all  right.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  the 
facts,  and  I  suppose  you  are  trying  to  give  them. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes.  If  I  may  say  one  thing  on  the  ad  valorem 
duty,  the  whole  theory-'of  the  ad  valorem  duty  is  based  on  the  figment 
that  you  can  identify  the  wool.  Here  is  a  part  of  the  covering  of  a 
bale  of  wool.  The  mark  on  that  is  WD  in  a  diamond,  and  it  is 
marked  "Australian  produce."  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
whole  clip  of  Australia  from  being  repacked  in  London. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  same  thing  is  true  as  to  quality? 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Harding,  I  think  Mr.  Clark  wanted  to  ask 
you  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  was  asking  you  when  we  quit  about  the  feasibility 
of  this  ad  valorem  tax  as  compared  with  the  other.  There  is  not  anv 
more  danger  of  swindling  by  undervaluation  in  wools  than  there  b? 
in  anything  else  that  comes  in  under  an  ad  valorem  duty,  is  there? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  am  not  familiar  with  other  things. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  are  not,  there  is  no  use  of  asking  you  about 
them.  I  will*  state,  though,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  "there  is  a 
great  deal  of  swindling. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  In  other  things? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  and  I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  in  this. 
Even  as  it  is,  there  is. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  did  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say,  I  have  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  swindling  about  the  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  or  any- 
thing else,  although  I  believe  it  is  the  best  way  of  fixing  a  tariff. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  the  correctness  of  your 
proposition  as  a  general  proposition. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  Mr.  Harding  any  more  questionf. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions! 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  have  a  question  or  two.  Mr.  Swindells  stated 
that  wools  that  shrunk  above  65  per  cent  were  not  imported.  Do  you 
know  why?  Why  do  we  not  import  wools  where  the  shrinkage  i^ 
high?     Is  it  because  the  duty  is  prohibitive? 

Mr.  Harding.  There  are  other  reasons  than  that. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  are  they? 

Mr.  Harding.  The  extra  cost,  figured  on  the  scoured  pound,  of  get- 
ting those  high-shrinkage  wools  here,  which  are  apt  t9  be  the  mosx 
defective  wools,  and  the  fact  that  the  market  value  of  those  wool- 
where  French  combs  are  used — in  England,  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
Russia,  and  Italy — with  special  appliances  for  taking  out  the  detects, 
is  now  so  close  to  the  market  value  of  the  wools  that  we  can  import 
that  the  business  is  against  us. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes.  You  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  duty  and 
import  that  class  of  goods? 

Mr.  Harding.  Well,  there  are  all  those  other  circumstances  to  be 
considered  besides  the  diity. 

May  I  get  at  the  answer,  probably,  to  the  question  you  have  in 
mind  by  another  statement?  If  ever  there  was  a  time  for  us  to  try 
wools  of  that  kind  it  was  when  wools  were  free.  My  own  experiencp 
in  the  matter  Avas  this :  We  had  kept  before  us  in  previous  years  a  cal- 
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Ciliated  table  "in  the  back  of  the  book  in  which  these  catalogues  are 
carried,  providing  for  the  importation  of  wools  that  would  skrink  up 
to  55  per  cent,  and  no  more.  When  wools  were  made  free,  I  made  a 
new  tfible,  and  I  provided  for  the  importation  of  wools  that  would 
shrink  up  to  75  per  cent.  We  bought  a  few  of  them  in  London; 
1  ordered  some  or  them  from  Australia,  and 'for  these  other  reasons 
that  I  give  you  (and  then  there  was  no  duty  in  the  case  at  all)  it  was 
very  evident,  before  the  year  was  over  and  the  next  season  came 
around,  that  it  was  still  more  profitable  for  us  to  import  what  are 
usually  known  as  wools  suitable  for  the  United  States.  Our  people 
in  Australia  bought  for  us  the  next  season  200  bales  of  those  very 
heavy  Adelaides,  expecting  to  ship  them  here,  on  the  idea  that  they 
would  be  cheap  to  us.  But  with  the  experience  that  we  had  had  up  to 
that  time  we  stopped  those  wools  in  London  and  sold  them  there  for 
our  account ;  and  that  was  the  end  of  our  effort  to  import  these  very, 
very  heavy  wools. 

lir.  Crumpacker.  You  pay  just  as  much  freight  and  expense  in 
handling  these  heavy-shrinkage  wools  as  you  do  the  other  wools? 

Mr.  Harding.  Absolutely;  and  when  you  reduce  that  to  the  terms 
of  the  scoured  pound,  it  has  a  heavier  incidence  on  the  scoured  pound. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  After  it  is  scoured  is  the  quality  substantially  as 
good  as  that  of  the  other  classes  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  That  will  depend  on  a  good  many  other  things  than 
the  question  of  duty.  As  a  rule,  the  best  of  these  wools  are  raised  in 
the  sections  that  are  the  oldest  civilized  and  nearest  to  the  ports  of 
export  and  where  the  largest  ranches  are,  with  the  greatest  clip ;  and 
these  wools  that  have  more  defects  in  them  are  more  likely  to  come 
from  what  you  may  call  the  "  back  countries,"  where  the  situation  is  a 
little  different.  So  that  it  is  Adelaide  and  south  Australia  and  west 
Australia,  for  that  continent,  that  send  us  wools  of  that  kind.  Does 
that  answer  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes;  that  is  a  sufficient  explanation. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Harding,  do  you  import  your  wools,  as  a  rule, 
scoured  or  in  the  grease? 

Mr.  Harding.  We  never  can  import  them  scoured,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  never  can! 

Mr.  Harding.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  import  all  your  wools  in  the  grease? 

Mr.  Harding.  Our  wools  are  all  imported  in  the  grease ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TjONgworth.  Mr.  Harding,  where  do  the  wools  come  from  that 
enter  directly  into  competition  with  what  we  call  "  fleece  " — fleece 
wools  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  "  fleece  "  wools? 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  understand  that  the  name  "  fleece  "  is  applied  to 
wool  that  is  grown  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Harding.  All  wools  are  "  fleece  "  wools,  sir.  The  fleece  is  sim- 
ply the  covering  of  the  sheep  shorn  and  put  together  in  a  bundle. 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  have  understood  that  wools  were  generally 
divided  into  three  classes,  one  of  which  was  called  "  fleece,  another 
"  bright "  wools,  and  another  "  territory  "  wools. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir. 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  am  speaking  of  the  first  class — what  is  supposed 
to  be  the  best  class. 
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Mr.  Harding.  I  understand  you  now.  You  are  not  talking  about 
the  division  that  is  made  at  home  here? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  am  asking  what  wools  of  other  countries  are  in 
direct  competition  with  our  best  kind. 

Mr.  Harding.  All  wools  are  in  competition  with  our  best  kind. 

Mr.  Longworth.  All  of  them? 

Mr.  Harding.  All  wools  are;  yes. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Where  is  our  importation  mostly  from — Aus- 
tralia ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Our  present  importation? 

Mr.  Longworth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir ;  our  largest  importation  is  from  Australia. 

Mr.  Longworth.  None  from  England  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  Oh,  yes;  you  asked  me  where  the  most  was  coming 
from. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Yes;  I  did.    How  much  comes  from  England? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  I  have  not  the  figures  be- 
fore me. 

Mr.  Longworth.  The  gentleman  who  had  the  stand  before  you, 
who  said  that  he  was  a  practical  wool  man,  said  that  he  had  never 
seen  English  wool. 

Mr.  Harding.  What  am  I  expected  to  do  with  that  statement,  sir! 

Mr.  Longworth.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Harding.  Neither  do  I.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Harding,  what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Harding.  Our  business? 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harding.  We  are  makers  of  worsted  yarns — fine- warp  worsted 
yams,  sir. 

Mr.  HHiL.  You  do  not  manufacture  woolen  cloth  at  all? 

Mr.  Harding.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  formerly  were  in  the 
woolen  business. 

Mr.  Harding.  We  were  formerly  manufacturers  of  woolen  yams. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  not  of  woolen  cloth? 

Mr.  Harding.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understood  you  to  say  that,  in  your  judgment,  it  was 
impossible  to  make  on  the  cloth  a  compensatory  duty  of  an  ad 
vafcrem  duty  on  the  wool.    Why  not? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  think  my  statement  was  this :  That  the  ad  valorem 
duty  on  wool  gives  you  a  variable  basis  for  your  compensatory  duty ; 
and  I  am  not  able  to  understand  how  you  could  get  a  fixed  compen- 
satory duty  calculated  on  a  variable  basis.  I  do  not  say  it  coula  not 
be  done;  but  I  can  not  understand  how  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  favor  the  present  wool  schedule  without  change! 

Mr.  Harding.  If  a  change  can  be  made  that  is  of  advantage  to  all 
the  people  concerned  in  the  present  wool  schedule,  I  would  be  foolish 
to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  think  the  present  schedule  is  an  advantage  to 
all  the  people  engaged  in  all  branches  of  the  woolen  industiy,  worst- 
eds and  woolens? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  think  that  the  present  schedule  is  more  advanta- 
geous to  all  people  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the  industry 
than  anything  else  that  I  have  yet  heard  proposed. 
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Mr.  Hill.  I  quote  from  the  pamphlet  recently  issued  by  William 
Graham  Clark  (the  government  expert  on  this  matter)  the  following 
duties,  on  page  70 : 

The  duty  on  greasy  Port  Philip  wool,  46.3  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  on 
noils,  61.9;  on  scoured  wool,  67.9;  on  tops,  133.6;  on  waste,  187.5;  on 
warp  yarn,  2/44s,  97.8;  weft  yarn,  l/20s,  104.6;  finished  cloth,  101.3. 

Do  you  think  those  duties  are  equally  advantageous  to  all  branches 
of  the  industry? 

Mr.  Harding.  Does  not  the  question  answer  itself,  sir,  on  the  face 
of  it? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  not  answering  questions;  I  am  simply  asking  you 
for  information.  In  your  judgment,  as  a  manufacturer  of  worsted 
yams,  do  you  think  that  those  duties  bear  e(|ually  upon  and  are 
equally  beneficial  to  all  branches  of  the  woolen  industry  * 

Mr.  Harding.  I  say  what  I  said  before — ^that  I  have  as  yet  heard 
nothing  proposed  that  would  bear  more  equitably  on  the  different 
branches  of  the  industry  than  the  tariff  that  we  have  now.  My  mind 
is  an  open  one  to  conviction. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  the  compensatory  duty  on 
doth ;  I  am  speaking  oi  the  wool  up  to  your  product — ^up  to  the 
yam  maker.  Do  you  think  that  the  present  duties  Dear  equally  advan- 
tageously on  the  manufacturers  of  woolen  yams  and  on  the  manufac- 
turers of  worsted  yams? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  do  not  as  yet  see  that  the  manufacturer  of  worsted 
yams  who  uses  the  same  wool  as  the  manufacturer  of  woolen  yams 
has  any  advantage  over  him. 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  of  course  not — of  course  not,  if  he  uses  the  same 
wool.  Do  you  use  the  same  wool  in  making  worsted  yams  that  you 
did  in  making  woolen  yarns? 

Mr.  Habding.  We  use  the  same  wool  in  making  worsted  yam  that 
is  sometimes  used  in  making  woolen  yarn. 

Mr.  Hill.  Sometimes  you  do;  but  do  you  as  a  rule?  Is  it  not  a 
combing  wool  that  is  used  in  making  a  worsted  yam.  and  a  merino 
wool,  practically,  that  you  use  in  making  woolen  yam? 

Mr.  Harding.  We  use  merino  wools  in  making  worsted  yarns;  and 
my  business  is  the  making  of  worsted  yams  entirely  out  of  merino 
wools. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  think  that  these  duties,  with  a  double  duty  on 
class  1  for  washed  wool  and  a  single  duty  on  class  2,  is  equally 
advantageous  to  both  parties? 

Mr.  IL^RDiNG.  I  will  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  believe  1  care  to  ask  any  more  questions. 

Mr.  Harding.  May  I  say  something  about  the  duty  on  class  2? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  think  fought  to.  At  the  time  I  first  came  into  the 
worsted  business  the  only  combs  in  existence  or  in  use  in  this  country 
were  what  were  known  as  the  "  Lister  "  combs,  and  the  only  product 
in  the  way  of  wool  that  could  be  used  on  the  Lister  comb  was  a  wool 
of  long  staple.  My  first  business  in  the  woolen  line  was  the  handling 
of  every  particular  fleece  that  went  into  the  mill  that  I  served^  to  see 
that  these  wools  were  the  long-staple  wools,  such  as  you  grow  m  Mis- 
souri, and  the  cqpibs  were  only  fit  for  handling  that  sort  of  thing. 
If  I  am  right  about  the  historv,  at  the  time  that  this  original  duty 
was  laid  on  class  2  it  was  laid  lor  the  purpose  of  fostering  the  comb- 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  not  entirely  out  of  vour  mind.  Tou  want 
to  consider  the  whole  question,  and  not  ignore  that  which  interests  you. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  am  not  here  to  make  a  statement.  I  have  come 
here  because  I  was  notified  to  be  here,  to  answer  questions.  I  have  no 
statement  to  make.  Our  statement  in  the  matter  of  worsted  yams  is 
before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  very  proper  consideration  for  you  in 
your  business  as  to  how  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  carried  out  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  on  woolens  would  affect  your  industry;  and  that 
would  be  a  question  for  the  committee  to  consider,  and  on  which  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Harding.  That  only  affects  the  compensatory  duty  on  wool 
and  I  am  prepared  to. assert  further  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  com- 
pensatory dufy  on  goods,  even  on  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool. 

The  Chairman.  I  realize  that  as  one  of  the  difficulties  of  fixing  an 
ad  valorem  duty  on  wool.  That  is  the  reason  I  pointed  that  out  I 
want  to  hear  from  you  on  that  subject 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes;  I  am  not  at  cross-purposes  with  jou  at  all.  I 
say  it  is  not  one  of  the  difficulties;  I  say  it  is  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  Underwood.  State  why.  You  assert  it ;  now  give  us  the  rea- 
sons. 

Mr.  Harding.  Because  your  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  is  a  variable 
basis  for  your  compensatory  duty,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  fix  a 
compensatory  duty  that  will  be  accurate  and  specific  on  a  variable 
basis. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  not  the  same  variation  in  the  specific  duty  with 
different  shrinkagBS? 

Mr.  Harding.  1  will  admit  the  inequalities  of  the  present  specific 
duty.  I  will  freely  admit  them.  The  only  thing  I  am  talking  about 
is  the  method  of  curing  the  inequalities;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  Mr.  Witne^ss 

Mr.  Harding.  What  do  you  call  me? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  called  you  "  Mr.  Witness." 

Mr.  Harding.  No,  sir;  my  name  is  Harding. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  what  your  name  is.  Tnere  is  no  offense  meant 
by  my  calling  you  "  Mr.  Witness." 

Mr.  Harding.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  said  "  Mr.  Whit- 
man."    [Great  laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  was  going  to  ask  you  a  question  about  Whitman. 
I  do  not  blame  you  for  not  wanting  to  get  mixed  up  with  Whitman. 
You  say  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  fix  an  ad  valorem  rate  even  if  the 
cargo  of  wool  is  sold  at  auction. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  how  that  happens. 

Mr.  Harding.  All  right,  sir;  I  am  perfectly  willing.    In  the  first 

Slace,  your  reliance  upon  the  possibility  of  fixing  that  ad  valorem 
uty  is  based  on  the  stated  fact  that  the  wool  must  be  sold  at  auction. 
Now,  it  is  only  the  wools  in  Australia  and  the  wools  that  are  for- 
warded to  London  from  a  few  other  points  that  are  sold  at  auction. 
So,  in  the  first  place,  in  laying  your  ad  valorem  duty  you  put  out  of 
the  question  all  the  other  wools  that  may  be  sent  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  next  place,  you  assume  that  the  auctions  will  continue  in  the 
matter  of  the  wools  that  people  want  to  send  to  this  country;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  to  this  committee  that  the  laying  of  an 
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ad  valorem  duty  on  anything  is  an  immediate  invitation  for  the  cir- 
cumvention of  an  honest  payment  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Harding.  Very  well ;  then  there  is  nothing  to  guarantee  that 
these  wools,  so  far  as  they  are  exported  to  the  United  States,  shall  be 
continued  to  be  sold  at  auction.  There  is  no  way  of  making  a  law  in 
tliis  country  that  shall  force  the  grower  in  Australia  to  sell  his  wools 
at  auction  there,  or  to  send  them  to  be  sold  at  auction  in  London,  if 
he  can  make  an  arrangement  with  an  agent  in  this  country  to  con- 
sign the  wools  and  put  nis  own  value  on  the  invoice  and  then  take  the 
risk  of  the  correction  of  the  invoice  after  it  arrives  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  that  is  a  good  reason;  but  if  a  lot  of  100,000 
pounds  of  wool  is  sold  as  stated  at  a  certain  price  at  auction,  is  not 
that  price  the  value  of  that  wool  as  stated  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  it  is  impossible  for 
anybodj  in  the  world  to  identify  that  lot  of  wool  when  it  arrives  in 
the  United  States.    I  will  show  you  that  from  the  catalogue. 

ilr.  Clark.  I  do  not  see  now.  Suppose  you  buy  100,000  pounds 
of  wool  that  do  not 

Mr.  Harding.  May  I  illustrate? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  1  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  and  then  you  can 
illustrate. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  can  only  answer  in  my  own  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  buy  from  John  Smith;  this  is  on  open  trans- 
action. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  assigns  it  to  you,  or  you  assign  it  to  yourself. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  difficulty  is  there  about  identifying  that  100,000 
pounds  of  wool  when  that  comes  to  Philadelphia  ? ' 

Mr.  Harding.  By  the  bill  of  sale? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  but  you  can  mark  the  parcel. 

Mr.  Harding.  You  can  mark  the  parcel,  but  there  is  no  law  to 
compel  him  to  mark  his  parcel  so  that  he  could  not  substitute  another 
for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  You  stated  in 
the  beginning  of  your  statement  that  the  committee  made  up  these 
bills. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  got  away  from  that  statement  after  a  while, 
partially. 

Mr.  Harding.  Oh,  well,  now 

Mr.  Clark.  You  stated  to  the  chairman  that  the  woolgrowers  fixed 
the  schedule  on  wool.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  woolen  manufac- 
turers fixed  the  schedule  on  woolen  goods  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  will  say  this:  That  depends  entirely  upon  what 
construction  you  put  on  the  fact  that  you  invite  us  to  give  testimony. 
If  you  give  credence  to  our  testimony  as  reliable,  if  you  act  on  that 
testimony  as  being  that  of  honest  men  given  in  their  best  judgment, 
and  you  guide  yourselves  by  that  in  your  conclusion  on  the  facts,  in 
that  sense  the  manufacturers  assist  in  fixing  the  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  read  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  William 
Whitman  before  this  committee  six  or  eight  weeks  ago? 
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apparent  we  feel  that  these  features  need  only  be  pointed  out  to  your  com- 
mittee to  have  favorable  consideration. 

In  Table  No.  8  herewith  is  shown  the  amount  of  wool  of  various  grades  and 
shrinkages,  showing  the  duty  paid,  the  compensatory  duty  on  cloth  per  pound, 
and  the  gain  and  loss  over  the  compensatory.  In  mailing  worsted  goods  these 
are  covered  almost  entirely  by  wools  losing  from  18  to  48  per  cent  In  order 
to  be  more  than  fair  we  have  excluded  the  18  per  cent  shrinking  wools  and  take 
those  from  25  to  48  per  cent,  as  no  worsted  mill  brings  in  wool  over  55  per 
cent,  unless  by  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  buyer.  Your  committee  will  observe 
the  gain  is  from  22f  to  11  ii  cents  per  pound  on  the  compensatory,  or  an  average 
of  18  cents  per  pound ;  whereas  on  the  wools  of  heavy  shrinkage  the  loss  over 
the  compensatory  is  on  70  per  cent  shrinking  wool  lOA  cents  per  pound  to  20| 
cents  on  a  cloth  made  from  wool  shrinking  75  per  cent  From  the  above  your 
committee  will  observe  that  by  present  methods  of  assessing  the  duty  on  wool 
some  are  favored  in  their  raw  material  to  the  injury  of  those  whose  investment 
happens  to  be  in  a  woolen  business. 

The  woolen  manufacturers  only  ask  what  is  fair,  and  that  is  to  be  put  on 
an  equal  basis  with  all  others  in  woolen  manufacturing.  There  is  but  one 
workable  method,  which  is,  assess  the  wool  on  its  value.  The  same  would 
apply  to  raw  material  in  shape  of  by-products.  If  Congress  will  do  this  do 
one  would  have  any  right  to  complain,  and  we  are  entirely  willing  to  leave  the 
rate  of  duty  in  the  hands  of  Congress  and  the  woolgrowers. 

Objection  has  been  made  by  some  manufacturers  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
arrange  a  compensatory  duty  on  cloth  if  duty  on  wool  is  assessed  on  an  ad 
valorem  basis.  This  is  an  absurd  statement,  and  could  only  be  made  by  one 
not  conversant  with  the  subject  or  who  has  no  desire  to  assist  your  committee 
to  present  a  schedule  that  would  be  reasonable  both  to  the  manufacturer  and  the 
consumer. 

With  raw  material  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  it  can  certainly  come  much 
nearer  being  fair  to  all  manufacturers  than  is  the  present  schedule,  which  is  as 
far  out  in  its  compensatory  on  cloth  as  it  is  in  its  ad  valorem  on  wool.  This 
committee  Is  ready  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  further  the  work  of  your  com- 
mittee, and  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  with  wool  and  its  by-products  on 
an  ad  valorem  basis  a  very  much  better  schedule  can  be  devised  than  the 
present  Schedule  K— one  protective  to  some  and  prohibitive  to  others.  This 
might  be  delegated  to  a  committee  of  experts,  who  would  furnish  your  commit- 
tee with  the  necessary  information  for  making  such  a  schedule  as  would  be  fair 
to  all  concerned. 

It  ought  to  be  apparent  to  your  committee  that  a  difference  of  27  cents  per 
pound  in  the  compensatory  duty  on  cloth  in  favor  of  one  section  of  the  textile 
industry  puts  that  section  in  the  position  of  fixing  the  price  by  comparison  of 
one  fabric  with  another  entirely  in  the  favor  of  the  one  favored  by  the  weight 
duty  on  light-shrinking  wool. 

It  has  been  said  the  woolgrower  would  never  consent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty. 
As  woolen  manufacturers  we  desire  to  equalize  the  duty  on  wool  as  much  in 
the  interest  of  the  woolgrower  as  themselves  by  protecting  them  against  the 
light-shrinking  wools  that  are  now  being  imported  in  considerable  quant itiesL 

It  is  conceded  that  40  per  cent  or  over  of  foreign  wool  on  a  clean  basis  Is 
imported  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  of  our  manufacturers,  but  owing  to  the 
present  method  of  assessing  the  duty  on  wool  the  woolen  manufacturers  are 
debarred  from  obtaining  their  proportion  or  whatever  may  be  suited  for  pur- 
pose on  an  equitable  basis. 

Bdwabd  Moix. 
Henbt  a.  Francis. 
WiLUAM  Park. 
Fbed'k  SwnVDKLLS. 

Gordon  Dobson. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  woolens  I 
Mr.  MoiR.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  import  any  wool! 
Mr.  MoDR.  A  little. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  import? 

Mr.  MoiR.  We  have  imported  a  little  very  light-shrinking 
Australian  wool. 
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ad  valorem  duty  on  anything  is  an  immediate  invitation  for  the  cir- 
cumvention of  an  honest  payment  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hardino.  Very  well ;  then  there  is  nothing  to  guarantee  that 
these  wools,  so  far  as  they  are  exported  to  the  United  States,  shall  be 
continued  to  be  sold  at  auction.  There  is  no  way  of  making  a  law  in 
this  country  that  shall  force  the  grower  in  Australia  to  sell  his  wools 
at  auction  there,  or  to  send  them  to  be  sold  at  auction  in  London,  if 
he  can  make  an  arrangement  with  an  agent  in  this  country  to  con- 
sign the  wools  and  put  nis  own  value  on  the  invoice  and  then  take  the 
risk  of  the  correction  of  the  invoice  after  it  arrives  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  that  is  a  good  reason ;  but  if  a  lot  of  100,000 
pounds  of  wool  is  sold  as  stated  at  a  certain  price  at  auction,  is  not 
tliat  price  the  value  of  that  wool  as  stated  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  it  is  impossible  for 
anybodj  in  the  world  to  identify  that  lot  of  wool  when  it  arrives  in 
the  United  States.    I  will  show  you  that  from  the  catalogue. 

ilr.  Clark.  I  do  not  see  now.  Suppose  you  buy  100,000  pounds 
of  wool  that  do  not 

Mr.  Harding.  May  I  illustrate? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  1  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  and  then  you  can 
ilhistrate. 

ISlr,  Harding.  I  can  only  answer  in  my  own  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  buy  from  John  Smith;  this  is  on  open  trans- 
action. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  assigns  it  to  you,  or  you  assign  it  to  yourself. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  difficulty  is  there  about  identifying  that  100,000 
pounds  of  wool  when  that  comes  to  Philadelphia  ? ' 

Mr.  Harding.  By  the  bill  of  sale  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  but  you  can  mark  the  parcel. 

Mr.  Harding.  You  can  mark  the  parcel,  but  there  is  no  law  to 
compel  him  to  mark  his  parcel  so  that  he  could  not  substitute  another 
for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  You  stated  in 
the  beginning  of  your  statement  that  the  committee  made  up  these 
bills. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  got  away  from  that  statement  after  a  while, 
partially. 

Mr.  Harding.  Oh,  well,  now 

Mr.  Clark.  You  stated  to  the  chairman  that  the  woolgrowers  fixed 
the  schedule  on  wool.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  woolen  manufac- 
turers fixed  the  schedule  on  woolen  goods? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  will  say  this:  That  depends  entirely  upon  what 
construction  you  put  on  the  fact  that  you  invite  us  to  give  testimony. 
If  you  give  credence  to  our  testimony  as  reliable,  if  you  act  on  that 
testimony  as  being  that  of  honest  men  given  in  their  best  judgment, 
and  you  guide  yourselves  by  that  in  your  conclusion  on  the  facts,  in 
that  sense  the  manufacturers  assist  in  fixing  the  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  read  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  William 
Whitman  before  this  committee  six  or  eight  weeks  ago  ? 
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The  Chairman.  That  is  not  entirely  out  of  your  mind.  Tou  want 
to  consider  the  whole  question,  and  not  ignore  that  which  interests  you. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  am  not  here  to  make  a  statement.  I  have  come 
here  because  I  was  notified  to  be  here,  to  answer  questions.  I  have  no 
statement  to  make.  Our  statement  in  the  matter  of  worsted  yams  is 
before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  be  a  very  proper  consideration  for  you  in 
your  business  as  to  how  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  carried  out  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  on  woolens  would  affect  your  industry;  and  that 
would  be  a  question  for  the  committee  to  consider,  and  on  which  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Harding.  That  only  affects  the  compensatory  duty  on  wool 
and  I  am  prepared  to. assert  further  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  com- 
pensatory duty  on  goods,  even  on  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool. 

The  Chairman.  I  realize  that  as  one  of  the  difficulties  of  fixing  an 
ad  valorem  duty  on  wool.  That  is  the  reason  I  pointed  that  out  I 
want  to  hear  from  you  on  that  subject 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes;  I  am  not  at  cross-purposes  with  you  at  all.  I 
say  it  is  not  one  of  the  difficulties;  I  say  it  is  an  impossibility. 

Mr.  Underwood.  State  why.  You  assert  it ;  now  give  us  the  rea- 
sons. 

Mr.  Harding.  Because  your  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  is  a  variable 
basis  for  your  compensatory  duty,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  fix  a 
compensatory  duty  that  will  be  accurate  and  specific  on  a  variable 
basis. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  not  the  same  variation  in  the  specific  duty  with 
different  shrinkages? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  will  admit  the  inequalities  of  the  present  specific 
duty.  I  will  freely  admit  them.  The  only  thing  I  am  talking  about 
is  the  method  of  curing  the  inequalities;  that  is  luL 

Mr.  Clark.  Now,  Mr.  Witne^ss 

Mr.  Harding.  What  do  you  call  me? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  called  you  "  Mr.  Witness." 

Mr.  Harding.  No,  sir;  my  name  is  Harding. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  what  your  name  is.  Tnere  is  no  offense  meant 
by  my  calling  you  "  Mr.  Witness." 

Mr.  Harding.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  said  "  Mr.  Whit- 
man."    [Great  laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  was  going  to  ask  you  a  question  about  Whitman. 
I  do  not  blame  you  for  not  wanting  to  get  mixed  up  with  Whitman. 
You  say  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  fix  an  ad  valorem  rate  even  if  the 
cargo  of  wool  is  sold  at  auction. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  how  that  happens. 

Mr.  Harding.  All  right,  sir ;   I  am  perfects  willing.    In  the  first 

Slace,  your  reliance  upon  the  possibility  of  fixing  that  ad  valorem 
uty  is  based  on  the  stated  fact  that  the  wool  must  be  sold  at  auction. 
Now,  it  is  only  the  wools  in  Australia  and  the  wools  that  are  for- 
warded to  London  from  a  few  other  points  that  are  sold  at  auction. 
So,  in  the  first  place,  in  laying  your  ad  valorem  duty  you  put  out  of 
the  question  all  the  other  wools  that  may  be  sent  to  the  United  States. 
In  the  next  place,  you  assume  that  the  auctions  will  continue  in  the 
matter  of  the  wools  that  people  want  to  send  to  this  country;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  to  this  committee  that  the  laying  of  an 
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ad  valorem  duty  on  anything  is  an  immediate  invitation  for  the  cir- 
cumvention of  an  honest  payment  of  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Harding.  Very  well ;  then  there  is  nothing  to  guarantee  that 
these  wools,  so  far  as  they  are  exported  to  the  Umted  States,  shall  be 
continued  to  be  sold  at  auction.  There  is  no  way  of  making  a  law  in 
this  country  that  shall  force  the  grower  in  Australia  to  sell  his  wools 
at  auction  there,  or  to  send  them  to  be  sold  at  auction  in  London,  if 
he  can  make  an  arrangement  with  an  agent  in  this  country  to  con- 
sign the  wools  and  put  nis  own  value  on  uie  invoice  and  then  take  the 
risk  of  the  correction  of  the  invoice  after  it  arrives  here. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know  that  is  a  good  reason;  but  if  a  lot  of  100,000 
pounds  of  wool  is  sold  as  stated  at  a  certain  price  at  auction,  is  not 
that  price  the  value  of  that  wool  as  stated? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  it  is  impossible  for 
anybody  in  the  world  to  identify  that  lot  of  wool  when  it  arrives  in 
the  United  States.    I  will  show  you  that  from  the  catalogue. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  see  now.  Suppose  you  buy  100,000  pounds 
of  wool  that  do  not 

Mr.  Harding.  May  I  illustrate! 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  1  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  and  then  you  can 
illustrate. 

Mr.  Harding.  I  can  only  answer  in  my  own  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  buy  from  John  Smith;  this  is  on  open  trans- 
action. 

!Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  He  assigns  it  to  you,  or  you  assign  it  to  yourself. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  difficulty  is  there  about  identifying  that  100,000 
pounds  of  wool  when  that  comes  to  Philadelphia  ? ' 

Mr.  Harding.  By  the  bill  of  sale? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  but  you  can  mark  the  parcel. 

Mr.  Harding.  You  can  mark  the  parcel,  but  there  is  no  law  to 
compel  him  to  mark  his  parcel  so  that  he  could  not  substitute  another 
for  it. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question.  You  stated  in 
the  beginning  of  your  statement  that  the  committee  made  up  these 
bills. 

Mr.  Harding.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  you  got  away  from  that  statement  after  a  while, 

partiallv. 

Mr.  Harding.  Oh,  well,  now 

Mr.  Clark.  You  stated  to  the  chairman  that  the  woolgrowers  fixed 
the  schedule  on  wool.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  woolen  manufac- 
turers fixed  the  schedule  on  woolen  goods  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  I  will  say  this:  That  depends  entirely  upon  what 
construction  you  put  on  the  fact  that  you  invite  us  to  give  testimony. 
If  you  give  credence  to  our  testimony  as  reliable,  if  you  act  on  that 
testimony  as  being  that  of  honest  men  given  in  their  best  judgment, 
and  you  guide  yourselves  by  that  in  your  conclusion  on  the  facts,  in 
that  sense  the  manufacturers  assist  in  fixing  the  duty. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  read  the  cross-examination  of  Mr.  William 
Whitman  before  this  committee  six  or  eight  weeks  ago? 
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great  bulk  of  them,  prefer  to  handle  their  own  wool  in  the  grease, 
particularly  combers,  because  it  is  detrimental  to  them  to  wash  it 
and  dry  it  and  bale  it  and  then  begin  over  again. 

The  question  of  assessing  the  duty  upon  a  known  quantity  of 
clean  wool  has  practical  difficulties,  one  oi  which  I  have  just  spoken 
of.  Another  difficulty  is  that  wools  are  not  all  grown  so  that  when 
they  are  washed  they  are  perfectly  clean  and  all  ready  for  operation. 
Some  of  them  wUl  have  as  much  as  20  per  cent  defect  which  has 
got  to  be  gotten  rid  of.  If  you  try  to  assess  the  duty  on  the  basis  of 
a  clean  pound,  you  still  have  that  difficulty  to  contend  with.  So 
while  it  might  be  better  than  the  absurdity  that  we  have  now,  it 
would  still  be  very  far  short  of  being  equitable.  In  other  words,  of 
two  kinds  of  wool,  one  might  be  worth  60  cents  a  pound,  clean, 
abroad;  it  might  be  beautiful  wool,  and  perfectly  clear;  and  an- 
other wool  might  be  worth  30  cents  abroad,  and  it  might  be  very  de- 
fective, and  it  might  be  very  tender  wool,  and  still  by  this  methoa  you 
would  compel  them  both  to  pay  the  same  duty  value,  which  would 
not  be  equitable. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  not  that  so  under  the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  Mont.  Everything  is  so  under  the  present  law. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  no;  everjrthing  is  not  so  under  the  present  law. 
Is  not  that  true  under  the  present  law  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  It  is;  and  those  heavy-shrinkage,  defective  wools  do 
not  come  here.      « 

The  Chairman.  We  are  well  aware  that  you  do  not  like  the  present 
law ;  but  you  ou^ht  to  ^ve  a  fair  answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  MoHL  I  think  that  is  a  fair  answer. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  the  present  law,  it  compels  first- 
class  wool  all  to  come  in  in  the  grease? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  compels  the  second-class  wool  all  to  come  in 
washed  on  the  sheep's  back? 

Mr.  Mont.  Yes ;  to  save  the  duty. 

The  Chairman.  Washed  well,  to  save  the  duty? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes ;  to  save  the  duty.^ 

The  Chairman.  And  the  rest  of  it  is  practically  prohibitive.  You 
can  not  afford  to  bring  in  the  scoured  wool,  nor  can  you  afford  to  have 
any  different  arrangement  as  to  the  first  and  second  class  between  the 
grease  and  the  washed  wool.  And  you  do  not  think,  as  to  what  I  sug- 
gested, that  there  would  be  much  difference  whether  you  had  that  or 
whether  you  have  this? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Well,  it  might  be  a  little  better,  but  not  enough  to  war- 
rant  

The  Chairman.  You  are  rather  doubtful  about  it? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes ;  I  am  somewhat  doubtful. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  see  any  relief  except  in  an  ad  valorem 
duty? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  think  that  is  fair  for  the  woolgrower. 

The  Chairman.  An  ad  valorem  duty  is  always  fair  if  you  can 
collect  it. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Collect  it? 

The  Chairman.  Of  course,  I  suppose  there  are  dishonest  men  in 
the  wool  business? 
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Mr.  MoDL  A  few. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  would  have  an  advantage  over  you  hon- 
est people  in  importing  it? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  just  let  me  make  a  remark 
or  two? 

The  Chairman.  Make  three  of  them  if  you  wish.    Proceed. 

Mr.  MoiR.  There  is  no  commodity  that  comes  into  this  country 
that  I  know  anything  about  outside  of  a  ton  of  rails,  or  something  of 
that  kind  that  is  a  strictly  raw  material,  where  you  can  get  such  a 
close  approximation  to  its  value  as  in  the  case  of  raw  wool.  If  you 
were  to  nave  the  privilege  of  attending  the  London  sales  you  would 
find  probably  50  men  on  their  feet  on  the  instant,  and  tney  would 
not  vary  a  half -penny  a  pound  in  their  judgment  as  to  what  a  lot  of 
wool  was  worth.    That  is  a  pretty  close  approximation. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  as  accurate  as  tnat  you  can  get  pretty  close 
to  the  Drice,  then  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Pretty  close. 

As  illustrating  this  question  of  duty,  I  have  a  sample  of  wool  here. 
It  is  a  Port  Philip  wool ;  and  to  show  you  how  that  would  work,  it 
was  sold  at  15  pence.  On  a  basis  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  it 
would  pay  15  cents  instead  of  11.  That  is  how  the  wool  duty  goes  on 
the  question  of  weight.  Formerly  we  could  get  protection  in  some 
things  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  that  do  not  get  protection  now. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  got  any  specimen  here  that  would  come 
in  at  6  or  8  cents  instead  of  11  on  an  ad  valorem  basis? 

Mr.  Mone.  I  have  got  a  few.     [Producing  samples.] 

The  Chairman.  Or,  if  you  have  not  any  specimens,  is  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Oh,  I  have  got  a  lot  of  them.  I  am  quite  "  loaded," 
only  it  takes  a  little  time  5>  get  them  together.  [Producing  further 
samples/] 

Mr.  Needham.  What  ad  valorem  rate  did  you  mention  in  making 
that  15  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Fifty  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  That  ought  to  be  enough. 

Mr.  Needham.  I  wanted  to  get  the  relative  figures. 

Mr.  MoiR.  There  [referring  to  sample]  is  one  that  is  a  much  coarser 
wool  than  the  other — a  very  much  coarser  wool  than  the  other.  That 
will  pay  13  cents,  or  12^  cents,  and  is  a  very  much  coarser  wool  than 
the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  wool  on  which  you  would  pay  less 
than  11  cents  at  50  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Mom.  At  how  much  ? 

The  Chairman.    At  50  per  cen 

Mr.  MoiR.  Oh,  yes ;  I  have  got  a  lot  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Never  mind  whether  you  have  got  the  specimens 
or  not;  just  tell  me  that. 

Mr.  MoiR.  We  have  got  Cape  wool,  at  13  cents;  that  would  pay  6^. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  wool  which  you  could  use  in  a  woolen 
mill? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes,  sir ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  pay  6^? 

Mr.  Mont.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  lower  than  that? 
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Mr.  MoiR.  Yes :  we  have  got  one  here  that  would  pay  4  cents.  This 
[producing  sample]  is  one  that  illustrates  the  beauties  of  the  present 
method  oi  collecting  the  duty  upon  wool.  There  is  a  wool  tluit  will 
make  a  very  good  piece  of  goods,  which  is  sold  at  4d.  in  London. 
This  is  drawn  out  of  the  actual  bale  that  was  sold;  and  if  we  were 
importing  it  to-day  and  paid  the  duty,  it  would  cost  us 

The  Chairman.  None  of  that  comes  in  here,  of  course,  at  11  cents! 

Mr.  MoiR.  Not  at  137J  per  cent  duty. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  none  of  it  comes  in  here  at  that  rate? 

Mr.  MoiR.  No. 

The  Chairman.  None  of  these  wools  that  you  speak  of  that  would 
pay  less  than  11  cents  come  in  here,  do  they? 

Mr.  MoiR.  That  wool  would  pay  18  7 J  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  therefore,  because  the  price  is  so  low,  you 
can  not  afford  to  import  it.  So  that  they  are  not  only  confined  to 
importing  unwashed  wool,  but  they  must  also  import  the  wool  not 
exceeding  a  particular  value  in  order  to  import  it  at  11  cents? 

Mr.  JVloiR.  Exactly;  and  not  exceeding  a  particular  shrink.  The 
shrinkage  fixes  the  value  very  largely,  you  know." 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  to  pay  duty  on  the  shrinkage? 

Mr.  MoiR.  On  the  shrinkage. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all  I  desire  to  ask. 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  have  a  few  other  figures  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
should  like  to  submit  as  a  part  of  the  brief. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Let  us  have  them. 

Mr.  Mont.  Would  you  like  to  have  me  read  them? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoiR.  In  the  case  of  an  18  per  cent  shrinking  wool  (that  is, 
a  wool  of  this  kind)  it  would  take,  according  to  my  method  of 
computation,  1  pound  and  12  ounces  of  wool  to  make  a  little  more 
than  16  ounces  of  cloth.  The  compensatory  duty  that  tliis  wool 
would  pay  would  be  19 J  cents;  ana  on  the  theory  or  fiction  of  4 
pounds  to  the  pound  of  cloth,  they  would  gain  on  the  compensatory 
duty  245  cents. 

On  a  wool  losing  25  per  cent,  it  would  take  a  pound  and  15  ounces— 
that  is,  44  cents.  That  would  give  them  213*^  cents  gain,  or  22f  cents 
on  the  compensatory  duty. 

A  35  per  cent  wool  would  take  2  pounds  and  5  ounces.  That  would 
be  a  gam  of  18j%  cents  on  the  compensatory  duty. 

A  48  per  cent  wool — and  they  do  not  like  to  go  over  that,  any  of 
those  that  import — ^would  give  them  a  gain  of  11^^  cents  on  the 
compensatory  duty. 

In  the  case  of  a  60  per  cent  wool,  it  would  take  3  pounds  and  11 
ounces,  and  that  would  be  a  gain  of  S^^  cents  on  the  compensatory 
duty. 

A  70  per  cent  shrinking  wool  would  take  4  pounds  and  15  ounces, 
and  that  would  lose  lO^V  cents  on  the  compensatory  duty. 

A  76  per  cent  shrinking  wool  would  lose  20 J  cents. 

On  an  average,  what  we  woolen  men  contend  is  this:  That  by 
nature  and  as  a  fact  the  lighter-shrinking  wools  of  any  variety  are 
the  wools  best  adapted  for  combing  purposes.  That  is  something 
that  we  are  not  responsible  for.  If  you  leave  out  the  18  per  cent 
shrinking  wools,  because  they  are  not  such  a  very  large  amount  that 
go  into  men's  wear,  though  quite  a  good  many  of  them  go  into 
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women's  wear,  and  average  the  25,  35,  and  48,  making  a  36  per  cent 
shrink,  that  would  give  you  2  pounds  5J  ounces  on  an  average,  or  a 
gain  of  18  cents  on  the  compensatory  duty.  Now,  taking  the  case  of 
a  wool  man  who  wants  these  fine  wools  with  an  average  of  68J  per 
cent  shrinkage,  it  takes  4  pounds  13^  ounces,  and  he  loses  9^  cents. 
In  business,  gentlemen,  the  man  who  has  27  cents  difference  the  start 
of  you  fixes  Sie  price  for  your  stuff.    And  there  is  where  we  differ. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moir,  suppose  you  had  this  50  per  cent  duty 
on  wool,  what  duty  would  you  have  to  have  on  cloth? 

Mr.  Moir.  That  is  a  broad  question — a  pretty  broad  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  afraid  it  is. 

Mr.  Moir.  While  I  am  a  protectionist,  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  am 
not  a  prohibitionist.  [Laughter.]  I  mean  a  prohibitionist  as  a 
manufacturer,  or  in  any  other  sense. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  standpoint  of  not  being  a  prohibitionist, 
how  much  duty  would  you  want? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  mean  temperance,  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  Moir.  Allow  me  to  speak  for  myseli  just  now. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mont.  Whatever  the  rest  of  the  woolen  manufacturers  in  the 
country  say  they  need  will  be  satisfactory  to  me ;  and  the  trouble  that 
some  of  them  find  with  me  is  that  they  say  I  am  too  low  set ;  I  do 
not  ask  enough.  I  was  here  around  Washington  for  two  or  three 
weeks  at  the  time  we  had  the  fuss  of  making  the  Wilson  bill,  and  the 
Wilson  bill  was  not  as  was  agreed  upon  with  several  gentlemen  I 
could  name,  and  not  what  was  promised  by  Senator  Jones  (I  know  it, 
because  I  was  there) ;  but,  under  the  Wilson  bill,  with  50  per  cent,  I 
am  free  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  that  was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me. 

The  Chairman.  Fifty  per  cent,  with  free  wool? 

Mr.  Moir.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  you  want  with  50  per  cent  on 
the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Moir.  You  would  have  to  arrange  your  compensatory  duty 
to  make  it 

The  Chairman.  How  much  would  you  make  your  compensation — 
100  per  cent  ? 

Mr.  Moir.  Oh,  well,  it  would  not  need  that  much. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  not  be  prohibition,  would  it? 

Mr.  Moir.  On  some  things  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  on  some? 

Mr.  Moir.  Absolutely  so;  absolutely  so. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  enough  for  a  maxi- 
mum ? 

Mr.  Moir.  I  should  think  so.  In  other  words,,  if  we  take  the  pres- 
ent schedule,  the  low  rate  is  40  cents  a  pound,  and  then  it  is  33,  and 
so  on.  In  every  i)rice  article  (40  cents,  50  cents,  60  cents,  70  cents) 
the  raw  material  in  that  article  has  some  fair  average  ratio  to  the 
selling  price  of  the  article.  No  man  can  put  the  stock  of  a  40-cent 
article  mto  a  piece  of  goods  and  get  70  cents  for  it — not  at  this  time 
of  day.  If  he  is  going  to  get  70  cents,  he  has  got  to  put  some  legiti- 
mate ratio  of  raw  material  into  the  article. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moir,  will  you  tell  this  committee  whether,  in 
your  judgment,  with  50  per  cent  duty  on  wool,  anything  less  than 
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100  per  cent  on  woolens  would  be  a  protective  duty — ^not  a  prohibitive, 
but  a  Drotective  duty? 

Mr.  MoiR.  You  can  do  on  some  tbkigs  with  less  than  100  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  What  things? 

Mr.  MoiR.  That  is  something  I  would  have  to  so  into;  because,  vou 
know,  I  can  not  carry  all  those  things  in  my  mind.  Understand,  ^l^. 
Chairman,  a  man  can  not  have  all  this  data  ready;  but  if  you  will 
tell  me  what  the  rate  of  duty  is,  in  two  days  I  will  give  you  a 
schedule. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  trying  to  get  your  idea.  I  am  not  instruct- 
ing you  about  your  business;  1  am  trying  to  get  your  idea. 

Mr.  MoiR.  If  you  will  give  me  an  idea  of  the  rate  of  duty  upon 
wool 

The  Chairman.  You  have  suggested,  yourself,  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  MoiR.  No;  I  do  not  want  to  put  it  as  a  suggestion.  I  will 
leave  that  open. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moir,  if  you  put  raw  wool  into  a  yard  of 
cloth,  you  have  increased  the  value  or  the  wool  so  that  the  50  per 
cent  on  the  wool  would  be  a  much  smaller  amount  of  duty  in  cents 
than  50  per  cent  on  the  cloth,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  take  that  item  into 
calculation  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Oh,  yes;  yes.    Will  you  let  me  illustrate? 

The  Chairman.  And  still,  taking  that  into  calculation,  you  think 
that  nothing  less  than  about  100  per  cent  on  a  good  many  of  the 
articles  would  be  suflBcient  protection  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  would  not  like  to  be  quoted  just  that  way,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Now,  if  you  will  let  me  illustrate:  Take  the  40  per  cent,  or 
the  40  cents  a  pound,  by  way  of  illustrating  the  method  of  building 
up.  We  will  put  you  in  the  position  of  the  foreigner  who  wants  to 
put  stuff  into  this  country  and  is  offering  it  for  40  cents  a  pound. 
From  my  experience  as  a  manufacturer,  I  assume  that  he  would  have 
at  least  65  per  cent  of  that  40  cents  invested  in  raw  material.  That 
would  give  26  cents.  On  the  basis  of  that  assumption,  the  compensa- 
tory duty  would  be  50  per  cent  on  your  raw  material,  which  would 
be  13  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moir,  take  the  present  dutv  of  11  cents  on 
the  first  class  and  12  on  the  second;  wnat  would  ue  the  equivalent 
ad  valorem  to  that,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  MoiR.  No  man  can  tell  unless  you  give  him  the  shrink  of  the 
wool. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  kind  of  wool  that  is  imported  under  that 
provision  to-day  ? .     .  . 

Mr.  MoiR.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  that  intelligently,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  do  not  know  whether  50  per  cent  would 
raise  the  duty  or  lower  it  on  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  'We  have  got  it  right  here  in  our  imports. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  much  is  this  wool  worth  without  any  tariff? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Which  wool  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  kind  you  use. 

Mr.  MoiR.  We  use  so  manv  kinds. 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  one  kind.     What  kind  of  goods  do  you  make? 
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Mr.  Mont.  We  make  from  a  reasonably  fine  piece  of  goods  down  to 
low-grade  goods. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  give  an 
answer  to  the  chairman's  Question,  and  to  tell  him  how  much  this  11 
cents  and  12  cents  a  pound  would  make,  ad  valorem,  on  wool.  It  is 
a  matter  of  arithmetical  calculation  if  you  know  how  much  the  wool 
costs. 

Mr.  MoiR.  If  you  would  just  give  me  the  kind  of  wool,  I  would 
have  to  know  the  shrinkage,  and  men  I  could  tell  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  can  not  tell,  that  is  the  end  of  that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Mont.  I  say,  it  is  one  of  those  puzzling  questions  that  no  man 
can  answer  intelligently  unless  he  knows  the  kind  of  wool  and  the 
shrink. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  situation  is  just  about  this: 
Whenever  we  get  to  a  place  where  we  want  any  information,  we  can 
not  get  it 

Mr.  Mont.  I  should  like  to  give  you  the  information  if  I  could  just 
get  into  my  head  what  you  refer  to. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  do  you  want  with  100  per  cent  compensatory 
duty  on  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wool  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  think  you  misapprehend,  if  I  may  use  that  expression. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  Mont.  I  have  not  answered  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understood  you  to  tell  the  chairman  a  while  ago  that 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wool  would  be  about  right.  Am  I  correct 
about  that,  or  not? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  believe  that  that  is  all  the  duty  that  the  wool  grower, 
in  conscience,  ought  to  ask. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  one  thing  settled,  then ;  I  understood  you  to  tell 
him,  also,  that  a  hundred  per  cent  compensatory  duty  would  not  be 
too  much  on  a  good  many  articles 

Mr.  Mont.  Oh,  no ! 

Mr.  Clark.  Wait  a  moment,  now,  until  I  state  what  I  understood 
you  to  state — that  a  hundred  per  cent  compensatory  duty,  basing  it 
on  this  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  wool,  would  not  be  too  much  on  a 
good  many  articles. 

Mr.  MoiR.  No;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  But  that  it  would  be  too  much  on  some  others. 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  did  not  so  intend  to  express  it.  If  you  took  that  im- 
pression from  it,  that  is  entirely  wrong. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  exactly  what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Mont.  I  have  no  recollection  of  expressing  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  compensatory  duty  do  you  say  you  ought  to 
have  t 

Mr.  Mont.  A  duty  equivalent  to  the  average,  ascertained  by  ex- 
perts, on  a  40  cent  per  pound  piece  of  goods,  shown  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  do  not  understand  that.  [Laughter.]  I  want 
to  ask  you  one  question  and  then  I  will  let  you  alone,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.    You  say  it  is  feasible  to  have  an  ad  valorem  duty  ? 

Mr.  Mont.  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  Would  you  base  it  on  the  foreign  invoice  value  or  on 
the  value  in  New  York  or  Boston  or  wherever  it  comes  in  J 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  would  base  it  on  the  foreign  value. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  foreign  value? 
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Mr.  MouL  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  is  it  that  makes  this  vast  discrepancy  in  the 
shrinkage  of  different  sorts  of  wool? 

Mr.  Moir.  Nature. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  know;  but  what  sore  of  nature — operating  how?  Is 
it  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  dirt  that  is  in  the  wool  or  is  it  some- 
thing in  the  wool  itself? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Partly  in  the  grease;  very  largely  in  the  dirt  in  some 
wools. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is,  in  sandy  countries,  where  they  do  not  have 
much  rain,  the  wool  is  very  dirty,  and  in  blue-^ass  countries,  like 
those  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri  and  Ohio  and  Uirough  there,  there 
is  very  little  dirt  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Mont.  I  might  explain  that;  it  might  give  you  a  little 
information. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  what  we  are  after. 

Mr.  MoiR.  In  Australia  there  are  a  great  many  millions  of  sheep 
grown  that  never  have  eaten  a  blade  of  grass. 

Mr.  Clark.  And  they  never  drink  a  drop  of  water? 

Mr.  Moir.  Oh,  yes.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  no;  they  do  not. 

Mr.  MoiR.  They  do  not  grow  that  kind  there. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  do  out  in  California. 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  have  never  been  there ;  I  do  not  know.  The  Au55tralian 
sheep  subsist  on  a  small  bush  they  call  the  '^  saltbush,''  something  like 
a  huckleberry  bush.  They  never  see  any  grass.  They  are  naturally  a 
greasy  sheep,  anyway ;  and  when  there  comes  a  wind,  it  picks  up  Ihe 
sand  and  blows  it  in  among  the  fleece,  and  that  gives  it  the  great 
weight  it  has.  The  sections  in  Australia  that  produce  these  hea\7 
wools  are  those  that  are  not  cultivated;  they  are  not  farmed;  they 
run  out  on  the  bare  sand,  where  this  saltbush  grows. 

Mr.  Clark.  Was  not  the  reason  they  stopped  washing  wool  in 
Australia  because  they  did  not  have  any  water  to  wash  it  with? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  presume  very  likely  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  kind  of  material  do  you  make  the  most  of? 

Mr.  MoiR.  We  make  men's-wear  goods. 

Mr.  Boutell.  You  make  the  cloth? 

Mr.  MoiR.  We  make  the  cloth  and  men's-wear. 

Mr.  Boutell.  That  is  the  bulk  of  your  output  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  That  is  practically  all  of  our  output.  Occasionally 
some  of  it  may  be  used  for  making  cloakings. 

Mr.  Boutell.  What  price  or  quality  of  woolens  for  men's  wear 
constitutes  the  bulk  of  tnat  output  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  We  run  goods  from  summer  weights,  from  about  90 
cents  up  to  $1.75;  $1.G2|  is  about  the  top. 

Mr.  Boutell.  Take  goods  that  you  sell  for  a  dollar  a  yard;  you 
make  a  good  many  of  those,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes;  some  of  those. 

Mr.  Boutell.  The  same  kind  of  wool  goes  into  the  goods  that  you 
sell  for  a  dollar  a  yard? 

Mr.  MoiR.  What? 

Mr.  Boutell.  All  the  goods  that  you  sell  for  men's  wear  at  a  dollar 
a  yard  are  made  up  of  about  the  same  quality  of  wool  ? 
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Mr.  MoiR.  It  varies  quite  a  bit;  because,  to  explain,  we  make  a 
piece  of  goods  that  weighs  10  ounces  for  a  dollar,  and  we  make  an- 
other piece  of  goods  that  weighs  14  ounces  for  a  dollar,  and  neces- 
sarily they  are  made  out  of  different  qualities  of  wool. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  If  you  can  tell — of  course,  if  you  can  not  tell  us, 
just  say  so — ^if  vou  can  tell,  will  you  tell  the  Quality  of  cloth  which 
constitutes,  on  the  average,  year  by  year,  the  bulk  of  your  output  t 

Mr.  MoiR.  We  call  it  a  medium. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  What  would  that  sell  for? 

Mr.  MoiR.  That  would  be  made  out  of  what  we  call  a  medium  wool. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  will  take  another  start:  What  kind  of  wool  goes 
into  the  bulk  of  the  goods  that  you  make  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  We  use  half-blood  and  three-eighths.  It  is  grown  in 
New  York,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  pretty  much  all  over  the  United 
States;  wherever  we  can  buy  it  the  cheapest 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  it  now? 

Mr.  MoiR.  WTiich  kind  ? 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  The  kind  that  you  make  your  goods  of. 

Mr.  Mont.  Well,  you  understand  that  it  vanes  very  much  in  shrink- 
age; consequently  it  varies  very  much  in  price.  We  are  using  some 
wool — I  have  got  a  sample  here  now 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  You  say  you  go  out  and  buy  it  where  vou  can  get 
it  the  cheapest.    What  do  you  pay  for  it?    That  is  a  simple  question. 

Mr.  Mont.  The  last  wool  we  bought,  fleece  wool,  we  paid  25  cents 
for,  unwashed. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Now  go  ahead. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Well,  you  are  helping  out. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Twenty-five  cents  is  the  basis. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  wanted  to  get,  Mr.  Moir,  an  actual  illustration  of 
the  kind  of  wool  that  is  in  a  certain  kind  of  cloth,  and  I  thought  I 
was  asking  some  very  simple  questions.  Either  I  am  unable  to  make 
you  understand,  however,  or  you  are  unable  or  imwilling  to  answer 
my  questions. 

"Mr.  MoiR.  I  am  not  unwilling. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  simple  thing  to  ask  the  kind 
of  cloth  that  you  made  the  most  of.  If  you  do  not  want  to  tell  that 
or  you  can  not  tell  it,  say  so.  Then  I  took  a  dollar  a  yard  as  a  stand- 
ard, and  still  I  could  not  get  any  intelligent  answer  out  of  that.  I 
want  you  to  take  some  one  kind  of  cloth  that  you  make  and  describe 
it  so  that  we  can  identify  it,  and  then  I  want  you  to  tell  the  com- 
mittee the  kind  of  wool  that  you  put  into  that  kind  of  cloth  and 
identi^  it.  •  Is  not  that  a  simple  proposition  ? 

Mr.  Moir.  Apparently. 

Mr.  BoTTTBLL.  vVhy  is  it  not  actually  ? 

Mr.  Mont.  For  the  reason  that  I  do  not  suppose  that  we  make  a 
line  of  goods  in  my  mill  to-day  that  we  make  entirely  of  one  kind  of 
wool. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  I  see.  Now,  suppose  you  do  take  an  actual  illustra- 
tion. If  you  made,  for  example,  the  woolen  cloth  in  the  suit  that 
you  have  on,  or  can  describe  a  piece  of  woolen  in  any  other  way 

Mr.  MoiR.  Now,  this  is  something  that  may  interest  you.  I  had 
this  suit  made  up  purposely. 

Mr.  BouTEUi.  You  made  that  cloth  in  your  mill,  did  you  ? 
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Mr.  MoiB.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTEUL.  That  is  a  good,  actual  exhibit 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes;  a  good  exhibit 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  did  the  wool  cost  you  that  is  in  that  cloth? 

Mr.  Mont.  It  varied  from  35  cents  up  to  64  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  In  other  words,  then,  you  made  that  out  of  a  mix- 
ture of  wool? 

Mr.  Mont.  Yes;  about  four  different  kinds. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Four  different  kinds  of  wool  were  used  in  making 
that  cloth? 

Mr.  Mont  Yes ;  maybe  five. 

Mr.  B0UTEI4L.  Do  you  make  any  kind  of  doth  out  of  one  kind  of 
wool? 

Mr.  Mont  Sometimes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  How  often? 

Mr.  Mont.  Not  very  often. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  could  not  say  that  you  had  recently  made  a 
piece  of  cloth  out  of  one  kind  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  do  not  believe  I  could.  I  will  explain  that  by  saying 
this :  We  are  buying  in  lots  of  wool  from  5,000  pounds  up  to  100,000 
pounds.  We  buy  them  in  all  markets,  and  they  have  got  to  be  brought 
together  and  put  up  in  a  pile  and  blended  up.  It  is  not  so  difficult 
when  you  know  about  it 

Mr.  BouTELL.  You  say  you  think  there  may  have  been  five  kinds  of 
wool  in  that  cloth? 

Mr.  Mont.  Yes. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Could  you  give  me  the  prices  of  the  five  kinds! 
You  said  from  35  to  64  cents.  That  accounts  for  two.  Give  me  the 
prices  of  the  other  three. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Oh,  well,  I  could  not  give  you  just  the  exact  prices  un- 
less I  were  home.    Then  I  could  give  them  to  you. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  In  other  words,  then,  we  can  not  get  from  you  an 
actual  illustration  of  what  you  paid  for  the  raw  wool  that  went  into 
any  particular  kind  of  cloth  that  you  can  identify,  so  that  we  can 
ask  tne  simple  question  what  ad  valorem  duty  you  think  would  be 
fair  on  that  cloth  so  identified,  provided  we  put  a  50  per  cent  duty 
on  that  wool  so  identified?  You  are  unable  to  give  any  actual  fig- 
ures that  would  illustrate  that  simple  problem. 

Mr.  Mont.  In  operating  a  woolen  plant,  you  do  not  do  it  that  way. 
This  is  a  fabric  made  to  sell  at  a  certain  price.  I  could  ^ve  you 
about  what  percentage  of  value  of  the  raw  material  there  is  in  a  dol- 
lar's wortli.  I  could,  if  I  were  at  home,  give  you  a  dissection  of  the 
whole  business. 

Mr.  McCall.  Suppose  you  were  asked  to  bid  on  a  contract  to  de- 
liver a  certain  amount  of  that  kind  of  goods.  How  would  you  figure 
so  as  to  estimate  the  cost  of  the  ^oods  to  you,  so  as  to  know  what  to 
contract  to  furnish  those  goods  for? 

Mr.  MoiR.  That  is  very  simple.  For  instance,  there  is  a  certain 
weight  of  a  certain  yarn ;  and  we  dissect  the  cloth,  and  we  find  we 
have  so  many  ounces  of  this,  so  many  ounces  of  that,  so  manv  ounces 
of  that,  at  so  much.    It  is  extended  out,  and  the  average  is  taken. 

Mr.  McCall.  Do  you  make  your  own  yam? 

Mr.  MoiR.  We  maKe  it  entirely — all  woolen  yam. 
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Mr.  McCaix.  Taking  it  from  the  yam,  could  you  figure  up  how 
much  the  wool  would  cost  you  in  that  suit,  for  instance,  or  in  a 
yard  of  that  kind  of  cloth,  and  how  much  the  labor  would  cost  you, 
and  the  interest,  and  all  those  things? 

Mr.  MoiB.  I  could;  yes. 

Mr.  McCaul.  Take  a  pound  of  that  cloth,  then.  How  much  would 
the  raw  wool  in  that  pound  cost? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  have  not  figured  it  out  on  the  pound  basis,  because 
that  would  be  a  matter  of  computation ;  because  it  weighs  more  than 
a  pound,  you  know,  to  the  yard. 

Mr.  McCall.  Take  a  pound,  then;  that  is  a  better  unit,  perhaps,, 
than  the  yard. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Of  course  these  questions,  you  know,  do  not  come  up 
practically  with  the  men  in  the  business;  and  it  takes  a  little  longer 
to  answer  them  on  that  account 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moir,  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  of  the  present 
rate  of  duty  on  wool  averages  about  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  MoiR.  So  the  statistics  show — ^that  is  about  what  they  pay. 

The  Chairman.  The  statistics  show  that;  about  45  per  cent? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  a  trifle  over  that,  or  it  may  be  a  trifle 
under  that  on  one  class  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Moir.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  had  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  45  per 
cent  on  wool,  what  is  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  that  you  would  have  to 
have  on  your  goods,  the  goods  that  you  make,  to  protect  your 
industry? 

Mr.  MonL  Do  you  mean  to  figure  a  compensatory  duty  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  whole  duty.  What  percentage  would 
you  have  to  have  on  your  cloth,  compensatory  and  otherwise,  to  pro- 
tect your  labor,  etc.? 

Mr.  MoiR.  On  a  50  per  cent  basis? 

The  Chairman.  I  said  45,  but  you  may  take  it  at  50  or  any  other 
figure  you  please  and  tell  me  what  it  is,  and  tell  me  the  result. 

Mr.  Moir.  How  long  will  you  give  me  to  figure  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  ever  figured  that  out 

Mr.  Moir.  Not  on  the  basis  of  45  per  cent.    I  have  figured  it  on  50. 

The  Chairman.  Tell  us  on  the  basis  of  50,  then.  You  need  not 
figure  it  at  all  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Moir  (after  examining  papers).  On  the  basis  of  40  cents  a 
pound  it  would  figure  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  87 
per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Forty  cents  a  pound,  or  40  per  cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  Mont.  Yes ;  not  40  per  cent. 

The  CHAiRftiAN.  I  am  talking  about  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  the 
wool  now. 

Mr.  Moir.  Of  45  per  cent? 

The  Chairman.  Of  50  per  cent.  You  said  you  could  tell  me.  You 
get  off  onto  pounds. 

Mr.  Moir.  Yes;  figured  on  40  cents  a  pound,  about  80  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Forty  cents  a  pound? 

Mr.  Moir.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  on  the  basis  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
wool;  or  you  did,  and  I  accepted  your  figures.    With  a  straight  ad 
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valorem  of  60  per  cent  on  wool,  what  percentage  of  ad  valorem  duty 
would  you  have  to  have  on  your  cloths  m  order  to  protect  you  and  pay 
a  compensatory  duty  on  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Somewhere  about  80  to  90  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  figured  that? 

Mr.  MoiB.  Well,  roughly. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  satisfied  that  75  per  cent  would  do  it? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  am  not  quite  satisfied. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  satisfied  that  80  per  cent  would  do  it? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  think  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood.  Understand, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  that  I  do  not  want  to  give  information,  but 
you  understand  that  we  never  have  gone  in  and  figured  up  tiiese 
things.  We  are  entirely  at  sea  as  to  what  compensatory  duty  or 
what  ad  valorem  du^ 

The  Chairman,  x  et  you  come  here  recommending  an  ad  valorem 
duty  on  the  wool,  and  you  have  not  figured  up  at  all  to  see  what  the 
ad  valorem  would  have  to  be  on  the  doth  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Somewhere  about  80  per  cent,  on  a  40-cent  basis. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  yam  what  would  the  ad  valorem  have 
to  be,  with  50  per  cent  on  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  It  would  be  less  than  on  the  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  should  say  so.  How  much  less?  What 
would  it  be? 

Mr.*  MoiR.  The  making  of  the  yam  is  about  one-half  of  the  cost- 
pretty  nearly — in  some  cases  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  making  of 
the  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  would  be  65  per  cent? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Somewhere  about  60  or  65. 

The  Chairman.  Sixty  or  65 ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Somewhere  about  that,  I  should  think,  speaking  offhand, 
because  I  have  not  figured  it  out. 

The  Chairman.  Wnat  would  it  have  to  be  on  tops? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Ask  Whitman. 

Mr.  Clark.  We  have ;  and  we  got  a  great  deal  of  information. 

The  Chairman.  Or  on  noils? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  think  that  in  fairness  to  the  people  who  use  noils 
and  wastes,  some  concessions  ought  to  be  made  to  those  people.  I 
do  not  think  they  should  pay  the  same  ad  valorem  rate  as  raw  wool 
does. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  on  that  What 
should  they  pay? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  should  say  75  or  80  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  raw  wool. 
I  think  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  most  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  put  a  higher  percentage  on  noils! 

Mr.  MoiR.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  duty,  I  say. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  75  per  cent  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Seventy-five  or  80. 

The  Chairman.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  what? 

Mr.  MoiR.  For  instance,  if  the  duty  on  wool  is  50  per  cent 

Mr.  Hill.  You  would  make  the  duty  on  noils  37i  per  cent,  or 
three-quarters? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  on  waste? 

Mr.  MoiR.  On  rags  and  shoddy  and  waste. 
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The  Chairman.  Now,  give  us  tops. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Mr.  Whitman  can  do  that  better  than  I  can.  You  will 
have  to  get  that  information  from  him. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  decline  to  make  any  statement  on  tops! 

Mr.  Clark.  He  said  that  Whitman  could  do  it  better. 

Mr.  MoiR.  He  can  do  it  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  do  it  pretty  poorly,  then. 

Mr.  Needham.  Have  you  got  any  tops  there? 

Mr.  Mom.  Yes,  sir  [examining  samples]. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  have  more  protection  than  you  need  on 
your  woolens  now  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  one  square  answer,  anyhow. 

Mr.  MoiR.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  not  a  prohibitionist.  That 
[indicating]  is  what  they  call  top;  that  is,  at  the  farm,  in  the 
market.  U  is  a  marketable  commoaity,  and  is  put  up  in  that  shape. 
This  [producing  sample]  is  the  yam. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Are  any  of  those  tops  imported  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  No;  there  are  no  tops  imported.  How  could  they  be 
with  1500  per  cent  duty  ? 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  I  was  simply  wondering. 

Mr.  MoiR.  There  is  the  product  that  is  taken  out  of  the  top  in  order 
to  put  it  into  that  form  [producing  other  samples].  Then,  after  they 
get  the  top  made  into  yarn,  this  is  the  yam  [producing  sample]. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moir,  if  you  will  get  your  mind  down  to  it, 
how  much  differential  duty  will  you  need  on  your  woolen  goods,  leav- 
ing out  the  matter  of  compensatory  duty  and  leaving  out  of  the 
question  the  duty  on  wool? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Do  you  mean  under  the  present  schedule? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  under  any  schedule.  Suppose  we  had  free 
wool — ^how  much  protection  would  you  need  on  tne  manufactured 
goods? 

Mr.  Moir.  Oh,  I  was  satisfied  with  50. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  need  50. 

Mr.  Moir.  Well,  some  people  do.  They  are  like  the  steel  men — 
some  can  do  it  a  little  cheaper  than  others. 

The  Chairman.  So  you  say  you  are  satisfied  with  60? 

Mr.  Moir.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  here  that  30  would  do. 

Mr.  Moir.  Thirty  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  said  that  with  50  per  cent  duty  on  wool, 
80  per  cent  du^  on  the  cloth  would  protect. 

Mr.  Mont.  Well,  of  course,  in  order  to  explain  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  have  to  give  you  a  few  secrets  of  the  business,  and  I  do  not 
think  you  ought  to  crowd  me  quite  so  hard. 

Mr.  Gaines.  That  is  what  we  want 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  have  just  one. 

Mr.  Moir.  You  understand  that  a  piece  of  goods  made  to  sell  at  40 
cents  a  pound  with  a  profit  is  not  usuallv  made  of  virgin  wool.  When 
you  can  make  up  a  piece  of  goods  to  sell  at  a  small  profit  at  40  cents, 
it  naturally  would  not  be  au  wool. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Would  it  be  shoddy  or  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Moir.  It  could  be  a  lot  of  those  things.  It  could  be  shoddy  or 
it  could  be  some  cotton. 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  to  give  up  those  secrets f 

Mr.  MoiR.  It  cost  me  a  lot  to  know  them. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  are  expecting  us  to  "  go  it  blind  ?  " 

Mr.  MoiR.  Well,  you  know  how  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman.  A  40-cent 
piece  of  goods  manufactured  and  sold  with  a  profit  would  probably 
have  anywhere  from  10  to  15  or  20  per  cent  of  cotton  in  it ;  it  might 
have  80  per  cent  of  shoddy ;  it  might  have  40  per  cent  of  shoddy ;  and 
it  might  have  the  balance  of  a  reasonably  defective  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Is  not  this  the  situation — ^that  you  get  the  rate  of 
duty  of  four  times  the  12  cents  or  the  11  cents,  and  you  get  an  addi- 
tional protection  from  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  compensatory 
duty  on  wool? 

•  Mr.  MoiR.  Oh,  yes.  The  compensatory  duty  now  is  out  of  all 
reason.    It  is  prohibitive. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  out  of  all  reason? 

Mr.  MoiR.  On  many  things. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  give  us  some  particulars  about  it? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Take  the  low-grade  goods^  for  instance,  made  out  of  cot- 
ton and  shoddy,  with  no  virgin  wool  m  them — they  are  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  compensatory  duty. 

The  Chairman.  You  refer  to  the  cotton- warp  goods? 

Mr.  MoiR.  A  lot  of  that  stuff ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  they  are^etting  a  good  deal  of  protection 
out  of  the  wool  compensation.  What  other  class  of  gooas  do  you 
refer  to? 

Mr,  MoHL  That  would  cover  what  we  call  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  you  mean  to  cover?  We  have  already 
statements  showing  that,  and  we  have  caught  on  to  that  fact.  Once 
in  a  while  we  get  at  a  fact  here  with  regard  to  the  woolen  business; 
but  we  are  rather  slow  about  it 

Mr.  MoiR.  Here  is  one  fact  that  I  should  like  to  impress  on  this 
committee.  It  is  this :  That  we  who  are  in  the  woolen  business,  from 
the  fact  that  the  worsted  manufacturer  has  27  cents  a  pound  the 
better  of  us  in  the  compensatory  duty,  are  being  driven  to  the  wall. 

The  Chairman.  Just  explain  that,  please. 

Mr.  MoiR.  There  is  an  article  [producing  sample] 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Let  me  see  that. 

Mr.  MoiR  (exhibiting  sample  to  Mr.  Boutell).  The  wool  in  that 
sample  cost  probably  22  cents  or  24  cents  a  pound  in  Great  Britain 
It  is  first  made  into  yarn,  and  it  is  that  waste  yam  and  pulled-up — • 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  is  that — ^waste? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes ;  and  the  duty  on  that  is  only  30  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  wool  only  costs  22.    That  is  another  absurdity  of  the  present 
schedule- 
Mr.  HiLii.  Is  that  gametted  waste? 

Mr.  MoiR.  That  is  gametted  waste. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  is  the  difference  between  that. and  the  noil! 

Mr.  M019.  The  noil  is  much  shorter.  There  is  noil  [producing 
sample]. 

The  Chairman.  You  started  to  say  that  the  worsted  men  were  ^- 
tinff  the  advantage  of  you  in  some  respects.    What  do  you  refer  to  1 

Mr.  MoiR.  Do  you  mean  the  advantage? 

Mr.  Needham.  You  said  they  had  27  cents  a  pound  the  best  of  you. 

Mr.  MoiR.  In  other  words,  on  the  quantity  due  to  the  shrinkage  of 
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the  wool  that  it  takes  to  make  16  ounces  of  cloth,  they  have  a  gain 
on  the  compensatory  duty ;  while  on  the  heavy-shrink  wools  that  we 
would  like  to  use,  we  have  a  loss  on  the  compensatory  duty.  So  if 
you  put  the  loss  and  the  gain  together,  it  maKes  27  cents  difference. 
If  you  and  I  are  making  a  line  oi  goods,  and  you  are  a  worsted  man 
and  I  am  a  woolen  man,  under  the  present  system  you  can  put  your 
goods  down  27  cents  cheaper  than  I  can,  on  the  basis  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Moir,  not  that  they  have  27 
cents  more  profit  on  the  yard  than  you  have? 

Mr.  MoiR.  No. 

Mr.  Hnx.  But  that  you,  being  compelled  to  use  heavy-shrink  wools, 
lose  by  the  compensatory  duty;  and  they,  being  allowed  to  use  the 
li^ht-shrink  wools,  gain  by  the  compensatory  duty? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  27  cents  that  you  refer  to  is  the  wide  margin 
between  the  two? 

Mr.  MoiB.  Between  the  two. 

Mr.  Hill.  Not  that  they  have  more  profit? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 

Mr.  Clark.  Who  was  it  that  nrst  induced  Congress  to  believe  that 
it  took  4  pounds  of  scoured  wool  to  make  a  pound  of  cloth  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  not,  does  it? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  should  like  to  answer  that  question  in  this  way 

Mr.  Hnx.  It  depends  on  the  shrinkage,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gaines.  No  ;  scoured  wool,  he  says. 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  have  some  samples  here.  There  is  one  sample  of 
which  it  takes  5  pounds  and,  I  think,  about  8  ounces  to  make  a  pound 
of  cloth. 

Mr.  Clark.  Did  you  not  read  some  figures  there  a  while  ago  about 
some  samples  where  it  only  took  a  pound  and  three-quarters  or  two 
pounds  and  a  quarter? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  How  did  we  come  to  average  it  up  at  4  pounds,  then? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  thought  you  said  it  shrank  25  per  cent ;  that  one 
pound  of  scoured  wool  would  make  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
cloth. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hill.  He  was  talking  about  grease  wool;  not  scoured  wool 

at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  One  pound  of  grease  wool  would  not  make  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  cloth,  would  it? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Moir,  there  is  some  dispute  among  the  breth- 
ren here  as  to  whether  you  said  it  took  5  pounds  and  8  ounces  of  wool 
in  the  grease  or  of  scoured  wool. 

Mr.  MoiR.  In  the  grease. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought,  of  course. 

Mr.  Randell.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  took  1  pound  of 
scoured  wool  to  make  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  cloth.  Is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Oh,  no ;  not  at  all  1 
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Mr.  Randell.  How  large  is  the  shrinkage  in  making  the  cloth  after 
you  have  got  the  cleaned- up  wool? 

Mr.  MoER.  It  depends  on  the  character  of  the  goods,  and  the  way 
in  which  the  goods  are  finished.  In  some  classes  of  ^oods  you  can 
make  a  pound  of  goods  with  21  ounces,  and  in  some  classes  of  good« 
it  might  take  23  and  almost  24,  depending  very  largely  on  the  tinish. 

Mr.  Randell.  Perhaps  you  said  "  cleaned  wool "  instead  of 
"  scoured  wool." 

Mr.  MoiK.  Very  likeljr. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  there  was  25  per  cent  shrinkage  in  making 
cloth,  I  know,  with  some  kind  of  wool. 

Mr.  MoiR.   X  es. 

Mr.  Randell.  As  I  understood  you,  it  was  wool  after  you  had  done 
everything  you  would  do  to  the  wool  until  you  got  ready  to  put  it 
into  cloth;  and  then  there  was  a  shrinkage  of  25  per  cent,  or  waste, 
or  whatever  you  call  it,  so  that  12  ounces  of  wool  would  make  9 
ounces  of  cloth.    That  is  what  you  said. 

Mr.  MoiR.  No;  I  have  no  recollection  of  that.  I  think  that  it  is 
fair  to  assume,  on  an  average,  from  21  to  23  ounces  of  clean  wo<A  for 
16  ounces  of  cloth,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  finish  of  the 
cloth  and  depending  somewhat  on  the  character  of  the  wool. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  selling  price  of  a 
yard  of  cloth  that  vou  spoke  of  a  while  ago  as  selling  for  $1.62  a 
yard  and  the  cost  or  that  cloth?    What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  MoiR.  You  mean 

Mr.  Randell.  That  $1.62  a  yard  cloth  costs  something,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  did  it  cost  you  as  a  manufacturer? 

Mr.  MoiR.  To  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  Randell.  Yes;  that  is  a  very  simple  proposition.  You  had 
a  yard  of  cloth  that  you  said  was  worth  $1.62. 

Mr.  MoiR.  That  is  what  we  sell  it  for. 

Mr.  Randell.  What  did  it  cost?  You  can  tell  me  that  without 
telling  any  secrets. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Of  course  there  are  discounts  to  come  off.  That  class 
of  goods,  regularly,  would  net  $1.30.  If  we  can  get  on  some  goods 
5  and  6  cents  a  yard  profit,  we  think  we  are  all  right.  So  that  is 
about  where  it  would  land,  about  $1.22,  $1.23,  $1.24,  or  $1.25. 

Mr.  Hill.  My  understanding  of  your  position,  then,  is  this:  As- 
suming that  the  duty  on  wool  was  50  per  cent,  you  would  put  the  ad 
valorem  duty  on  all  the  by-products  at  30  per  cent?    Is  that  it? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Not  30 ;  I  would  put  it  at  more  than  30. 

Mr.  Hill.  Thirty-five,  then  ?     I  thought  you  said  30. 

Mr.  MoiR.  No ;  I  said  about  three- fourths. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  be  37^  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  37J. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then,  with  that  ad  valorem  duty  all  the  way  through 
on  wool  and  the  by-products,  you  estimate  that  the  ad  valorem  duty 
on  the  cloth  would  range  somewhere  from  80  to  100  per  cent?  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  He  got  down  to  75  or  80. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Well,  it  varies,  you  know.  Some  things  would  require 
less.    For  instance,  Mr.  Chairman,  suppose  a  man  is  making  a  cotton- 
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warp  piece  of  goods  and  he  has  75  per  cent  rags  and  10  per  cent  cotton 
and  a  little  wool  in  it.  That  man  would  not  need  as  much  as  a  man 
that  is  making  a  piece  of  goods  that  has  only  half  of  these  things  in 
it    You  see  how  it  varies. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  The  statistics^  show  that  the  average  price  of  all 
the  first-class  wool  in  the  grease  imported  last  year  was  24.7  cents  a 
pound.    Is  that  a  fair  average? 

Mr.  Mom.  I  think  that  would  be  a  pretty  fair  average. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  And  the  ad  valorem  duty  at  11  cents  a  pound  was 
44  per  cent ;  the  specific  duty  of  11  cents  a  pound  was  equivalent  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  44  per  cent. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Do  you  not  think,  then,  that  11  cents  a  pound  is 
a  fair  duty  on  raw  wool  of  the  first  class. 

ISir.  MonL  I  think  that  is  a  good,  stiff  duty. 

Mr.  LoNGWOBTH.  But  it  is  less  than  the  very  proposition  you  are 
advocating. 

Mr.  MoiR.  The  point  is  that  there  are  a  great  many  wools  which  I 
would  like  to  use  on  a  basis  of  11  cents  a  pound  which  will  cost  me 
over  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Oh,  you  want  to  get  in  inferior  grades  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Mont.  What  do  you  say  t 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Inferior,  cheaper  grades  of  wool? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Not  cheaper — ^not  necessarily  cheaper. 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  But  you  have  just  stated  tnat  you  considered  25 
cents  a  pound  a  fair  price. 

Mr.  MoiR.  For  certain  wools. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  There  were  90,000,000  pounds  of  wool  imported. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  At  an  average  price  of  26  cents.  Is  that  a  fair 
price  for  wool  that  goes  to  make  clothing? 

Mr.  MoiR.  It  might  be  a  fair  price  this  year,  and  next  year  it  might 
1)0  25  per  cent  too  high. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  illuminating 
statement. 

Mr.  MoiR.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  continue  this  further^  with  all 
due  respect,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  there  is  more  information  really 
wanted.  For  instance,  here  are  Cape  .wools  that  will  lose  76  per  cent 
in  washing.  I  am  using  wools  to-day  that  are  grown  in  Wyoming 
that  lose  73  per  cent  in  washing.  I  am  using  wools,  again,  that  lose 
<'>3  per  cent  in  washing  and  that  go  into  the  same  piece  of  goods. 
My  contention  is,  and  the  contention  that  I  have  with  the  worsted 
men  is,  that  there  is  an  unfair  and  an  outrageous  discrimination  on 
the  raw  material.  I  do  not  care  what  the  grower  wants;  put  it  ad 
valorem,  and  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  Gaines.  You  said  that  the  ad  valorem  ought  to  be  upon  the 
foreign  price,  did  you  not,  instead  of  the  price  landed  here? 

Mr.  MoiR.  You  have  ffot  to  fix  it;  and,  as  I  said  before,  there  would 
be  very  slight  undervaluations  possible  on  an  ad  valorem  basis  of 
duty.  The  real  value  can  be  well  established  there ;  and  you  can  go 
out  in  New  York  or  Boston  and  get  three  wool  men  and  submit 
samples  to  them  independently,  and  I  will  guarantee,  on  Australian 
wool,  that  they  will  not  vary  in  their  jndgment  half  a  cent.    They 
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will  certainly  not  be  a  cent  a  pound  apart;  so  that  the  Treasury  will 
be  well  protected. 

Mr.  Ix)NGWORTH.  Are  you  trying  to  get  a  cheapen  wool  ? 

Mr.  Moor.  We  are  trying  to  get  a  character  of  wool  which  we  now 
can  not  get  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  duty  that  there  is  upon 
it,  seeing  that  the  wool  loses  so  much. 

Mr.  LoNGWoRTH.  But  you  have  just  stated  that  you  wanted  a  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  would  be  a  higher  rate  than  11  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  MoiK.  On  some  things. 

Mr.  LoNGWOKTH.  What  filings?  That  is  what  I  have  asked  vou 
this  question  for.  I  asked  you  whether  25  cents  a  pound  was  a  fair 
price,  and  you  said  "  Yes." 

Mr.  MoiB.  Some  years. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Some  years?  Have  you  ever  known  it  to  be 
much  lower  than  that? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes.    Now,  excuse  me  just  a  moment 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  want  to  know  when  it  was  lower. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Now  we  are  getting  together.  About  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago  a  number  of  wool  men  were  dining  together  in  London 
after  the  sale.  The  sales  begin  to  the  second  at  4  o'clock.  One  of  the 
gentlemen  predicted  at  that  dinner  that  the  time  would  come  when 
South  American  crossbred  wools  would  be  sold  in  London  cheaper 
than  American  cotton.  The  rest  of  them  thought  he  was  a  little 
off.  And  the  time  did  come  when  South  American  wools  were  sold 
at  3  pence  3  farthings ;  and  what  did  these  same  wools  sell  for  inside 
of  three  years?     At  an  advance  of  350  per  cent. 

There  is  one  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  kind  of  wool, 
what  growth  of  wool,  you  are  speaking  about,  in  order  to  give  an 
intelligent  answer  to  your  question.  It  is  not  from  any  want  of 
desire  on  my  part,  Mr.  Longworth,  to  give  you  the  information. 
Twenty-five  "cents  might  be  a  fair  rate  this  year,  and  next  year  it 
might  be  an  excessive  rate. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Was  it  a  fair  rate  in  1907? 

Mr.  MoiR.  On  what  kind  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Longworth.  On  first-class  wool  imported  in  the  grease? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  do  not  just  remember  as  to  that 

Mr.  Longworth.  There  were  90,000,000  pounds  of  it  imported,  at 
a  value  of  $22,250,000  ?  That  is  not  prohibitory,  is  it  ?  It  was  im- 
ported at  an  average  price  of  24.7  cents  per  pound,  and  your  proposi- 
tion of  a  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  would  have  made  the  specific  duty 
something  like  12  or  13  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Then,  according  to  that,  is  11  cents  a  pound  a 
fair  duty? 

Mr.  MoiR.  No;  it  is  not  a  fair  duty. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Not  fair? 

Mr.  MoiR.  No. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Is  it  too  high  or  too  low? 

Mr.  MoiR.  It  is  very  unfair. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Why? 

Mr.  Moir.  For  the  reason  that  if  wool  were  imported  like  cotton, 
with  its  condition  varying  from  bale  to  bale  only  about  5  per  cent, 
11  cents  would  be  an  equitable  duty,  one  wool  with  another.     But 
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when  my  competitor  imports  wool  that  shrinks  only  16  per  cent  ftnd 
pays  12  cents,  and  the  wool  that  I  have  to  use  or  would  like  to  use 
shrinks  70  per  cent  and  pays  11  cents,  it  is  not  equitable. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Moir,  what  kind  of  goods  do  you  manufacture! 

Mr.  Moir.  For  men's  wear. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Worsted? 

Mr.  Moir.  No;  we  are  a  woolen  mill. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  speak  of  representing  certain  mills.  How 
many  of  the  mills  have  you  authority  to  represent  ? 

Mr.  Moir.  I  do  not  know  just  how  many,  but  I  should  think  in  the 
neighborhood  of  eighty  to  one  hundred. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Out  of  a  total  of  8,000.  Did  you  not  say  that  there 
were  8,000  mills  or  spindles? 

Mr.  Moir.  We  figure  up  that  there  are  about  8,000  looms. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  ^out  8,000  looms? 

Mr.  Moir.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoBDNEY.  How  many  of  those  looms  do  you  represent? 

Mr.  Moir.  Do  you  mean  individually? 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mont.  I  represent  my  own  concern. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  mean  here  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Moir.  We  practically  represent  them  all. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  do  represent  them  all? 

Mr.  Moir.  Yes. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  The  8,000? 

Mr.  Moir.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  8,000  looms? 

Mr.  Moir.  And  if  I  had  three  months'  time,  I  think  I  could  get 
about  eight  or  nine  thousand  more. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  represent  8,000  looms.  What  portion  of  the 
wools  used  in  the  United  States  are  class  2 ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Moir.  I  think  the  imports  show  that  about  16,000,000  were 
imported. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Out  of  a  total  of  90,000,000? 

Mr.  Moir.  Something  less  than  90,000,000. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY,  The  average  domestic  production  for  five  years  is 
290,000,000  pounds.  There  were  89,000,000  pounds  imported  last 
year,  of  which  15,000,000  were  class  2.  Out  of  the  total  of  class  1 
and  class  2  and  class  3  (which  are  carpet  wools),  there  were 
489,000,000  pounds  used  in  the  United  States,  15,000,000  pounds  from 
class  2.  Are  the  class  2  wools,  which  constitute  some  3  or  4  per 
cent  of  the  supply,  an  important  factor  in  the  worsted  industry? 

Mr.  Moir.  You*  are  not  putting  that  quite  as  it  is,  because  yoii 
are  taking  the  carpet  wools  into  the  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Well,  out  of  the  whole  lot — put  it  anyway  you  want 
to  get  it — ^is  it  an  important  factor? 

Mr.  Moir.  It  is  a  factor.  If  you  separate  the  carpet  wools  from  the 
other  wools,  T  figure  that  it  is  about  20  per  cent,  on  the  clean-pound 
basis,  of  the  imports  of  clothing  wools ;  and  I  think  20  per  cent  is  a 
factor. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  very  few  of  the  worsted  manufac- 
turers use  them  at  all  ? 

Mr.  MoTR.  Only  a  few. 
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.Mr.  FoRDNET.  Is  it  not  true  that  most  of  the  wools  used  in  the 
worsted-manufacturing  industry  of  the  United  States  are  class  1 
wools? 

Mr.  AfeiR.  Class  1. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  As  to  class  2  wools ;  are  they  available  only  to  the 
worsted  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Mont.  I  do  not  know  of  any  woolen  mill  that  would  think  of 
using  them,  because  they  are  not  adapted  for  woolen-goods  purposes. 
The  machinery  will  not  work  them. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  pulled  wools  of  class  2  are 
entirely  suitable  for  woolen-goods  manufacturing? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  pulled  wools  of  class  2 
shrink  less  than  the  full-growth  wools  of  that  class  used  for  combing! 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  FoRDNET.  And  can  not  these  pulled  wools  be  used  without  the 
sorting  necessary  with  the  combing  wools  of  the  same  class? 

Mr.  Mont.  They  can  for  some  things. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Just  for  some  things.  Then  what  advantage  has 
the  worsted  manufacturer  in  the  importation  of  class  2  wools  that  the 
woolen  manufacturer  does  not  have? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  suppose  you  want  information  ? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoiR.  It  might  take  me  a  little  while  to  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  On,  just  as  near  as  you  can  come  to  it,  briefly,  Mr. 
Moir. 

Mr.  Moir.  You  know  it  is  sometimes  easier  to  ask  a  question  than 
to  get  an  intelligent  answer.  It  takes  very  much  longer  to  give  the 
answer  than  it  does  to  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Moir.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  combing  of  wool  was  an 
entirely  different  proposition  from  what  it  is  to-day.  With  the  im- 
provements in  combing  machinery,  particularly  in  the  last  five  years, 
the  amount  of  wool  which  the  comb  can  use  is  practically  everything 
>/  that  is  ^own  in  this  country,  and  the  amount  of  wool  that  was  called 
"  rejections  "  for  the  comber  some  years  ago  has  gotten  down  to  be 
practically  very  little. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Mr.  Moir,  you  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  you 
wanted  either  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  or  free  trade  on  it,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Moir.  What? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  An  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  or  free  trade? 

Mr.  Moir.  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Then  I  misunderstood  you, 

Mr.  Moir.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  want  an  ad  valorem  or  a  specific  rate  of 
duty,  then? 

Mr.  Moir.  I  want  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  because  that  is  fair 
to  everybody. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  And  if  you  can  not  get  that,  you  said  you  preferred 
free  wool ;  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Moir.  I  said — and  I  should  like  it  to  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood— that  if  you  put  the  proposition  up  to  me,  as  a  woolen  man 
with  all  he  has  got  invested  in  his  mill,  "  Wliich  will  you  have— -the 
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present  tariff  or  the  Wilson  bill  ?  " — I  would  say :  "  Give  me  the  Wil- 
son bill."    There  is  my  answei*. 

Mr.  FoHDNEY.  Then  you  did  say  that  you  either  wanted  an  ad 
valorem  duty  or  you  wanted  free  wool,  did  you  not?  Is  not  that 
your  position  now? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  say,  my  position  is  that  I  do  not  seek  free  wool,  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  No;  you  want  an  ad  valorem;  but  rather  than  not 
have  it,  you  would  rather  have  free  wool?    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Mont.  I  think  so.  Understand,  I  am  speaking  for  myself; 
not  for  the  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  es.  I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  ask  you,  then, 
what  rate  of  ad  valorem  you  would  fix,  because  thnt  has  been  asked  a 
good  many  times.  How  many  dividing  lines  would  you  make  in  the 
schedule  in  yam,  cloth,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  In  cloth? 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  should  think  about  four;  possibly  five. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Are  you  prepared  to  furnish  the  committee  with 
the  divisions,  and  the  amount  of  duty  that  you  would  fix  on  the  vari- 
ous divisions? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Not  just  now ;  but  I  could  to-morrow.  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  work  on  it  and  give  you  any  information  that  I  can  give 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  That  is  all  I  want — information.  You  can  see  that 
I  am  like  corn  that  is  in  roasting-ear  time — pretty  green  on  the  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  MoiR.  Yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  But  I  am  trying  to  get  information.  Is  it  prac- 
ticable for  an  expert,  when  shown  a  piece  of  woolen  or  worsted  cloth, 
to  give  a  close  estimate  of  its  market  value  or  its  foreign  cost?  Do 
men's  opinions  vary  very  much  as  to  the  value  of  those  cloths? 

Mr.  MoiR.  That  question  came  up  for  answering  during  the  time 
of  the  formation  oi  the  Wilson  bill;  and  I  know  of  a  fabric  sub- 
mitted to  3  men  in  New  York,  summer  weight,  not  very  expensive 
goods,  and  they  varied  in  their  valuation  of  the  export  value  of  that 
piece  of  goods  about  60  cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  opinions  of  the  men  varied  60  cents  a  yard? 

Mr.MoiR.  Three  importers;  yes. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  There  are  two  different  kinds  of  looms  that  manu- 
facture those  goods,  the  old  and  the  new,  so-called;  are  there  not? 

Mr.  MoiR.  There  are  two  kinds  of  looms  for  woolen  purposes  and 
worsted  purposes,  practically;  that  is,  what  is  called  the  "  open-shed  " 
and  what  is  called  the  "  closed-shed  "  loom.  The  open-shed  loom  can 
be  run  faster,  and  is  now  practically  the  only  loom  that  is  being 
manufactured  abroad,  in  Great  Britam,  and  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  The  shrinkage  of  wools  in  this  country  varies  very 
greatly  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Very  greatly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  From  50  to  80  per  cent,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  From  35  to  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  From  35  to  80  per  cent.  Is  not  the  purchaser  of  a 
wool  in  the  markets  of  the  world  regulated  by  the  same  sort  of  com- 
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mon-sense  manner  of  estimating  the  value  of  that  wool,  dirty  or  in 
its  natural  state? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  will  answer  that  by  telling  you  a  bit  of  my  own  expe- 
rience. I  do  not  know  yet  the  cost  of  the  first  lot  of  Wyc«ning  wool 
I  bought  when  I  first  came  to  this  country — ^I  was  so  badly  fooled. 
I  thought  it  would  shrink  about  67  per  cent — 65  or  67  per  cent  But 
I  said  to  my  wool  man :  "  Now,  John,  don't  you  ever  let  me  know 
how  much  that  wool  shrank.'*  He  started  to  tell  me  how  much  he 
knew  it  shrank.  I  said:  "No;  don't."  That  was  my  first  experi- 
ence. Now  it  is  quite  different.  I  can  tell  very  closely  about  what  a 
lot  of  wool  is  going  to  yield  or  what  it  is  going  to  shrink. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  would  not  criticise  the  committee  if  they  dis- 
agreed with  you  in  fixing  this  rate  of  duty,  would  you,  at  an  ad 
valorem  or  a  specific  rate  of  duty? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  should  think  you  were  not  very  fair  if  you  made  it 
specific. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  would  not  consider  the  committee  fair  if  you  made  it 
a  specific  rate  of  duty. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  You  evidently  did  not  think  the  Dingley  committee 
was  fair  when  they  made  it  specific,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  No ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  not,  m  the  Daily  Trade  Record  of  Satur- 
day, February  6,  make  the  following  assertion : 

• 

In  making  the  tariff  on  wastes,  which  become  the  raw  material  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  for  woolen  manufacturers,  our  worsted  friends  saw  that  a  pro- 
hibitory tariff  was  put  on  all  these  articles.  Our  worsted  friends  played  the 
game  at  both  ends  with  the  help  of  the  Dingley  bill.  They  have  always  been 
very  active  in  tariff  making ;  but  in  the  Dingley  bill  they  have  played  the  game 
with  stacked  cards. 

As  I  never  play  anything  but  poker,  I  want  to  ask  you  what  you 
mean  by  "  stacked  cards?  " 

Mr.  MoiR.  As  I  do  not  play  poker,  and  do  not  know  the  game,  I 
will  state  that  I  have  heard  that  it  was  where  they  sometimes  wig- 

fled  them  around  so  that  they  could  get  an  ace  when  they  wanted  it 
do  not  play  poker,  however. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  think,  then,  that  the  woolen  goods  men  slipped 
an  ace  on  the  Dingley  tariff  committee,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  do  not  know ;  I  think  maybe  they  had  the  whole  four. 
[Laughter.] 
Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Did  you  not  further  state: 

Now,  our  worsted  friends  (notably  they  of  the  national  association)  are  very 
anxious  to  protect  the  woolgrowers  in  all  this.  It  is  too  funny.  These  gentle- 
men are  willing  to  let  the  woolgrowers  have  a  fine  snap.  Why?  So  they  are  not 
disturbed  in  their  snap  under  the  present  bill.  It  is  a  game  of  "  Scratch  my 
back  and  I  will  scratch  yours." 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  think  that  expresses  it  very  tersely  and  very  properly. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  "  In  the  light  of  events,  one  can  see  why  certain  par- 
ties were  anxious  to  be  wet  nurses  to  the  Dingley  bill."  Who  admmis- 
tered  the  bottle ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  Well,  it  might  be  telling  tales  out  of  school. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  no;  that  is  a  tale  for  this  committee  to  know. 
Some  of  the  members  of  this  committee  were  members  of  that  com- 
mittee; and  I  want  to  know  whether  you  hoodwinked  them  with  the 
bottle  of  milk,  or  whether  anybody  did.    That  is  fair. 
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Mr.  MoHL  The  bill  itself  is  the  best  evidence. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Oh,  no ;  that  does  not  answer  the  question.  If  any- 
body administered  a  "  dope  "  or  furnished  a  wet  nurse  or  a  bottle  to* 
any  member  of  that  committee  at  that  time,  and  influenced  him  un- 
justly, who  was  he?    Do  you  know? 

Mr.  Mora.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  that  anybody  on  this  committee  was 
influenced  unjustly,  or  that  anybody  influenced  this  committee.  I 
do  not  .say  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  The  Dingley  committee? 

Mr.  Mora.  I  do  not  say  that. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  did  you  mean,  then,  when  you  said :  "  In  the 
light  of  events,  one  can  see  why  certain  parties  were  anxious  to  be 
wet  nurses  to  the  Dingley  bill  ?  " 

Mr.  Mora.  I  am  free  to  say,  and  I  think  that  most  of  the  gentlemen 
of  this  committee  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  bill  itself  is  the  best 
evidence  that  they  needed  information.    That  is  one  point. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  I  am  frank  to  say,  Mr.  Moir,  that  m  asking  ques- 
tions of  you  to-day  the  committee  has  gotten  about  as  much  informa- 
tion, as  the  story  goes,  as  could  be  gotten  out  of  a  certain  Senator 
who  would  never  be  positive  about  anything.  One  day  a  man  who 
knew  that  he  would  not  answer  a  question  straight  accompanied 
him  to  a  place  where  they  were  shearing  sheep;  and  a  sheep  had  just 
been  sheared  and  let  go.  He  said :  "  Senator,  that  sheep  is  sheared, 
anyway,  isn't  it?  "  The  Senator  said:  "It  looks  like  it  from  this 
side."    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Moir.  Well,  that  is  all  right  for  a  story.  I  could  tell  some 
more — some  as  good  as  that.  I  made  that  assertion  for  a  little  bit  of 
a  story  in  the  trade,  by  way  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  clothing 
fraternity  to  the  fact  that  if  we  had  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  wod 
we  could  get  better  goods  and  get  them  a  little  cheaper. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Mr.  Moir,  if  I  had  been  a  member  of  that  committee 
I  should  think  that  you  were  very  severely  criticising  me. 

Mr.  Mora.  Allow  me  to  say,  as  between  man  and  man,  that  if  I  were 
a  member  of  that  committee,  and  let  some  fellow  sneak  in  on  me  a 

Juestion  of  putting  fourteen  or  thirteen  or  twelve  hundred  per  cent 
uty  on  something,  I  would  say :  "  Well,  they  got  the  start  of  me  that 
time;  I  am  sorry,  but  I  did  not  know."  That  is  the  only  way  you 
could  put  it. 

Mr.  FoRDNBY.  Do  you  want  the  duty  reduced  on  the  product  of 
your  factory  unless  the  duty  on  wool  is  reduced  ? 

Mr.  Mora.  The  duty  on  many  of  these  articles  of  manufacture  is 

prohibitory.    In  the  trade  we  do  not  ask :  "  What  is  the  foreign 

price  ?  "    That  is  not  asked  in  the  trade.    It  is :  "  What  is  So-and-so 

^  going  to  put  his  goods  at?  "    It  is  really  prohibitory;  and,  as  I  said 

before,  while  I  am  a  protectionist,  I  am  not  a  prohibitionist. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  Do  you  mean 

Mr.  Mora.  I  mean  that  they  are  unnecessarily  high. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  When  you  say  that  you  are  not  a  prohibitionist,  do 
you  mean  on  the  tariff  or  on  beverages  ? 

Mr.  Mora.  On  the  tariff — oh,  either  way. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  All  right;  I  agree  with  you.  [laughter.]  That  is 
all,  Mr.  Moir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Moir,  how  would  this  proposition  strike  you — to 
have  the  manufacturers  of  cloth  and  of  ready-made  clothing  put  on 
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each  piece  of  goods  or  each  suit  of  clothas  the  component  parts,  so 
that  if  you  wanted  to  buy  shoddy  you  could  buy  shoddy,  and  if  you 
wanted  to  buy  all  wool  you  could  buy  all  wool  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  That  is  not  workable,  because  you  would  have  to  send  an 
expert  with  each  piece  of  goods  to  tell  them. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  Know ;  but  they  have  experts  over  here  in  the  Agri- 
culture Department  that  make  people  come  up  to  the  pure-food  law. 
What  is  the  reason  we  can  not  have  this  managed  in  the  same  way! 

Mr.  MoiR.  If  the  Government  wants  to  do  it  that  way,  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  Clark.  What  would  the  trade  say  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Clark.  They  would  kick,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  presume  they  would,  because  it  would  interfere  with 
the  conduct  of  their  business. 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  not  the  reason  they  would  kick,  is  it? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  real  reason  would  be  that  they  are  selling  this 
shoddy  and  cotton  and  all  this  stuff  now  for  wool,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  would  not  say  that,  because  it  would  not  be  fair.  In 
buying  underwear,  and  so  on,  the  shop  people  will  tell  me  that  they 
know  it  is  absolutely  all  wool.  When  I  say :  "  That  is  all  right,  but 
I  know  something  about  wool,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  cotton  in  that.'' 
it  turns  out  that  lots  of  these  people  do  not  know,  and  they  should 
not  be  held  accountable. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  they  had  to  put  this  label  on  it,  stating  what  is  in 
it,  just  like  a  label  on  patent  medicine  stating  the  formula  of  which 
it  is  made,  would  it  not  be  just  as  fair  for  this  one  as  it  would  be  for 
that  one  ? 

Mr.  MoiR.  I  presume  it  would,  if  Congress  wants  to  make  a  law  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  giving  you  a  tentative  proposition. 

(Mr.  Moir  submitted  the  following  papers  for  printing,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  brief,  which  appears  in  the  first  part  of  his  remarks:) 

Average  for  twenty-nine  years. 

Lincolnshire — low,  15  cents;  average,  21.37  cents;    high,  28^  cents. 

Average  for  twenty  years. 

Port  Phillip — low,  16  cents;  average,  22  cents;  high,  31  cents. 
Adelaide — low,  10 J  cents;  average,  14.87  cents;  high,  18i  cents. 
Buenos  Aires — low,  7^  cents ;  average,  10.80  cents ;  high,  16  cents. 

Average  for  twenty-four  years. 

Eastern  Cape — low,  14  cents;  average,  18  cents;  high,  28  cents. 
Western  Cape — low,  8  cents ;  average,  14  cents ;  hi^,  20  cents. 
Merino  Chilian — average,  13  cents. 

LozfDON,  December,  190S» 

Details  of  opening  of  wool  auction  sales. — ^At  the  wool  auction  sales,  which 
opened  Tuesday  and  were  marked  by  a  large  attendance,  the  offerings  amounted 
to  10,443  bales.    Sales  were :  New  South  Wales,  3,600  hales ;  scoured,  lid.  to  U. 
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8d. ;  greasy,  7d.  to  Is.  3d.  Queensland,  1,800  bales;  scoured,  Is.  5d.  to  Is.  3}d.; 
greasy,  Gd.  to  lid.  Vlctorln,  1,000  bales;  scoured,  lOd.  to  Is.  T^d. ;  greasy,  9d.  to 
Is.  Soutb  Australia,  500  bales;  scoured,  Is.  Id.  to  Is.  2id.;  greasy,  Gd.  to  Hid. 
West  Australia,  800  bales;  greasy,  5id.  to  lO^d.  New  Zealand,  2,100  bales; 
scoured,  8id.  to  Is.  8d. ;  greasy,  5d.  to  lid.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal,  900 
bales;  scoured,  5id.  to  Is.  7id.;  greasy,  3id.  to  lOd.  Bueuos  Aires,  200  bales; 
greasy,  5d.  to  T^d. 

At  the  previously  noted  wool  auction  sales  on  Wednesday  transactions  were 
In  detail  as  follows:  New  Soutb  Wales,  2,500  bales;  scoured.  Is.  3id.  @  Is.  Sfd. ; 
greasy,  5id.  @  Is.  Queensland,  1,400  bales;  scoured.  Is.  5d.  @  Is.  8d.;  greasy, 
7d.  (^  Is.  Id.  Victoria,  000  bales;  scoured,  lO^d.  @  Is.  O^d. ;  greasy,  5id.  @ 
Is.  2d.  West  Australia,  5,300  bales ;  scoured.  Is.  Id.  @  Is.  7d. ;  greasy,  4\d.  ® 
ll^d.  Tasmania,  100  bales;  greasy,  7id.  @  lOd.  New  Zealand,  1,900  bales; 
scoured,  7f  @  lid.;  greasy,  5id.  @  Is.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Natal,  200 
bales;  greasy,  6id.  @  9d.    River  Plate,  1,400  bales;  scoured,  4d.  @  Is.  Id. 

Below  find  prices  on  samples  sold  at  London,  with  ad  valorem  per- 
centage on  same  if  imported : 

No.  3,  Port  Philip  greasy,  9d.=18  cents;  duty,  11  cents;  66f  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

No.  4,  Sidney,  9d.=18  cents;  duty,  11  cents;  66f  per  cent  ad  va- 
lorem. 

No.  9,  Cape,  6id.=13  cents;  duty,  11  cents;  84.63  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

No.  10,  Montevideo,  8d.=16  cents;  duty,  11  cents;  70|  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

No.  11,  Morocco,  4d.=8  cents;  duty,  11  cents;  137^  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

Cape,  3|d.=7i  cents;  duty,  11  cents;  113 J  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No.  1250,  Australia,  12id.=25  cents;  duty,  11  cents;  44  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

No.  1450,  Port  Philip,  15d. ;  36§  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

No.  1,  English  Pulled,  llid.=12  cents;  should  pay  24  cents. 

No.  2,  Irish  hog  fleece,  10|d.=12  cents;  should  pay  24  cents. 

The  fleece  wool  pays  14.63  cents  per  clean  pound  duty  and  com- 
pensatory duty  would  be  19^  cents  per  pound  of  cloth. 

No.  13,  thread  waste;  duty,  30  cents  per  pound;  150  per  cent  duty. 

No,  14,  noils;  duty,  20  cents  per  pound;  126  per  cent  duty. 

Amount  of  wool  required  to  make  16  ounca  of  doth. 


18  per  cent  nhrink  wool,  1  pound  12  ounces 
25  per  cent  shrink  wool,  1  pound  15  ounces 
35  per  cent  shrink  wool,  2  pounds  5  ounces. 
48  per  cent  nhrink  wool,  2  pounds  15  ounces 
CO  per  cent  shrink  wool,  8  pounds  11  ounces 
70  per  cent  shrink  wool,  4  pounds  16  ounces 
75  per  cent  shrink  wool,  5  pounds  M  ounces 


Compensa- 
tory duty 
on  cloth. 


Cents. 


44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 


Dutv 
paid. 


19J 

21  A. 

26 /„ 

40  ^ 
54,'i, 
641 


Gain  over 
compen- 
satory. 


241 
221 

1^,"., 
llii 


Lon. 


lOA 

20| 


RESULT  OF  AVERAOE. 


25  per  cent 
35  per  cent 
48  per  cent 
60  per  cent 
70  per  cent 
76  per  cent 


86  per  cent,  2  pounds  6i  ounces. 


68i  per  cent,  4  pounds  18}  ounces. 


Oent$. 
44 

26 

18 

44 

63A 

»A 


Loss  of  68  per  cent  wool,  aa  a^nst  86  per  cent  wool,  27  cents  per  pound. 
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Eighteen  per  cent  shrink,  12  cents  duty  pays  14^  cents  clean  wool;  25  per 
cent  shrink,  11  cents  duty  pays  14 §  cents  clean  wool ;  30  per  cent  shrink.  10 
cents  duty  pnys  15.71  cents  clean  wool ;  35  i^er  cent  shrink,  9  cents  duty  pays 
16.92  cents  clenn  wool ;  48  per  cent  shrink,  8  cents  duty  pays  21.15  cents  clean 
wool ;  60  per  cent  shrink,  7  cents  duty  pays  27.50  cents  clean  wool ;  TO  per  cent 
shrink,  6  cents  duty  pays  36.66  cents  clean  wool;  75  per  cent  shrink,  5  cents 
duty  pays  44  cents  clean  wool. 

One-fourth  blood  wool  at  35  per  cent  shrink  pays  16 A  cents  duty;  40  per 
cent  shrink  pays  18i  cents  duty.  Fine  wool  at  60  per  cent  shrink  pays  27i 
cents  duty ;  70  per  cent  shrink  pays  36}  cents  duty ;  75  per  cent  shrink  pajs 
44  cents  duty. 

Port  Philip  greasy,  good  average, 

1889-1893  average  price  lOd.,  8ft  to  ll^d. 
1893-1898  average  price  9d.,  8  to  9}d.    (Free  wool  time.) 
1898-1903  average  price  Hid.,  9  to  15id. 
1903-1908  average  price  13d.,  12  to  13 jd. 
During  free- wool  period  the  price  to  the  foreigner  was  over  25  per  cent  less 
for  that  period  than  for  succeeding  ten  years. 


y 


STATEMENT  STTBMITTED  BY  MEMBERS  OF  COMMITTEE  BEPBE- 
SENTING  THE  WOOLEN  MANXTFACTUBEBS  OF  THE  COUHTBT. 

Washington,  February  10, 1909. 
Hon.  Skreno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Dear  Sir  :  We,  the  undersigned  members  of  a  committee  appointed 
at  a  meeting  held  by  the  woolen  manufacturers  in  Boston,  January 
26,  1909,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  them  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  interest  of  a  fairer  tariff,  desire  to  state 
that  our  ideas  and  suggestions  apply  only  to  the  written  statement 
submitted  by  our  chairman,  Mr.  Moir 

Any  other  remarks  made  bv  Mr.  Moir,  as  he  himself  stated,  repre- 
sent his  personal  opinions  only. 

Our  reason  for  this  communication  to  you  is  that  we  differ  with 

Mr.  Moir  in  his  ideas  as  to  the  amount  of  grease  wool  necessary  to 

make  a  clean  pound  of  cloth,  as  our  experience  is  that  it  requires  ifour 

pounds  of  grease  wool  on  the  average  to  make  a  clean  pound  of  cloth. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Fred'k  Swindells. 
William  Park. 
Henry  A.  Francis. 
Gordon  Dobson. 


STATEMENT  OF  HENBY  A.  FBANCIS,  OF  PITTSFIELD.  MASS.,  WHO 
IS  OPPOSED  TO  AD  VALOBEM  WOOL  DUTIES. 

Wednesday,  February  10, 1909. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  member  of  this  committee,  Mr.  Francis' 

Mr.  Francis.  I  am,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Francis.  Any  questions  that  you  wish  to  ask  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  answer.  I  have  nothing  to  say  unless  you  wish  to  ask  some 
questions. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Henry  A.  Francis,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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The  Chairman.  Are  you  a  manufacturer  of  woolen  goods? 

Mr.  Francis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  committee  desire  to  ask  any  questions? 

Mr.  Hill.  In  your  judgment,  is  it  impossible  to  put  into  the 
finished  cloth  the  compensating  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  thinK  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  you,  in  the  course  of  the  next  week  or  ten  days,  do 
that  little  problem,  and  show  us  how  you  figure  it  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  I  should  be  verj  glad  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  time  are  you  giving  him? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  next  two  or  three  days,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so,  so  far  as  the  goods  we 
make  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  what  I  mean — the  class  of  goods  yon  make. 

Mr.  Francis.  I  would  not  attempt  to  do  that  on  dress  goods,  or 
goods  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  make  what  kind  of  goods  ? 

Mr.  Francis.  Men's  wear  goods,  similar  to  Mr.  Moir. 


STEPHEN  SANFOBD,  OF  SANFOBD  &  SONS'  CAEPET  MILLS,  AM- 
STEBDAM,  N.  T.,  OPPOSES  AD  VALOEEM  DUTIES  ON  WOOLS. 

Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  February  11^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chaiiinan  Ways  and  Mean%  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  :  I  notice  in  the  papers  I  read  this  morning  that  Mr. 
McNeir  appeared  before  you  favoring  ad  valorem  duty  on  our  carpet 
wools. 

I  have  been  engaged  sixty-five  years  here  in  Amsterdam  as  a  carpet 
manufacturer.  I  entered  my  father  s  carpet  mill  here  in  1844,  and 
ever  since  have  carried  on  the  business  in  Amsterdam. 

I  write  protesting  against  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool.  We  have 
manufactured  under  ad  valorem  duty ;  we  have  manufactured  imder 
free  wool;  also  specific  duty  on  wool,  which  is  the  only  fair  and  just 
mode.  Ad  valorem  duty  leads  to  fraud.  It  is  unjust  and  unfair. 
It  tends  to  villainy.  The  honest  importer  or  manufacturer  has  no 
chance  with  the  dishonest.  Under  specific  it  is  just  and  equal  to  all. 
The  ad  valorem  duty  makes  liars  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  im- 
porters of  wool.  I  write  you,  urging  that  the  duty  remain  as  it  is 
on  our  industry.  I  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  action  of  Con- 
gress, whenever  changes  have  taKen  place  in  the  tariff,  since  the 
winters  of  1866  and  1867.  The  revision  has  caused  stagnation  in 
the  manufacturing  and  injury  to  the  business  of  the  country  gener- 
ally. I  would  appear  before  your  committee  now  to  protest  against 
ad  valorem  duty  on  wool,  and  I  am  only  prevented  by  the  infirmities 
of  age. 

Now,  I  ask,  let  our  duty  remain  as  it  is,  both  on  the  wool  and  manu- 
factured goods,  and  I  desire  to  say  that  wherever  ad  valorem  duty 
exists  fraud  and  villainy  are  encouraged  thereby. 
I  remain,  very  sincerely,  yours, 

Stephen  Sanford, 
Sanford  <&  Sons*  Carpet  Mills. 
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WnilAM  WHITE,  IAS  VEGAS,  N.  HEX.,  WOOLOBOWEB,  WOOL 
BTTSTER,  AND  WOOL  SCOTJBER,  IS  OPPOSED  TO  THE  PLACING  OF 
AD  VALOEEM  DUTIES  ON  WOOLS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  11^  1909. 

Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  I  am  a  woolgrower,  wool  buyer,  and  wool  scourer 
from  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.  This  season,  1908,  I  have  handled  about 
2,000,000  pounds  of  home-grown  wool.  The  success  of  the  wool 
buyer  is  in  knowing  the  shrinkage  and  character  of  wool. 

In  the  Canadian  or  Red  River  country  of  New  Mexico  the  wools 
are  very  heavy,  fine,  and  shrink  71  per  cent.  These  wools  will  make 
82  per  cent  of  three-eighths  blood,  10  per  cent  is  quarter  blood,  the 
balance  is  seedy,  tags,  and  paint.  This  is  sold  about  10  cents  per 
pound  less  than  the  three-eighths  blood  or  top  sort. 

By  actual  test  I  dust  out  of  these  wools  before  it  enters  the  suds 
2,700  pounds  of  solid  dirt  from  7,500  pounds  of  wool  in  the  grease- 
In  this  high  altitude  wools  contain  very  little  grease.  The  price  for 
these  wools  this  season,  1908,  averaged  \\\  cents  per  pound  in  the 
^Qase.  Add  1^  cents  for  sorting  and  scouring  makes  it  12^  cents 
in  Las  Vegas.  That  makes  the  wool  in  Vegas  cost  42J  cents  per 
pound  clean.  Adding  3  cents  per  pound  for  freight,  these  wools  cost 
in  Boston  45J  cents.  These  wools  sold  during  August  in  Boston  for 
48  cents,  less  the  difference  on  low  grade.  I  make  five  different  sorts 
out  of  one  fleece,  viz,  three-eighths  blood,  quarter  blood,  seedy,  tags, 
and  paint.  Taking  out  the  low  grade  it  makes  the  profit  very  small, 
as  it  takes  thirty  days  to  land  these  wools  in  Boston  after  being 
scoured,  which  means  interest  money.  All  heavy  shrinking  wools 
are  fine  three-eighths  blood  in  this  territory. 

When  you  buy  in  northern  New  Mexico,  Taos  and  Mora  counties^ 
the  wool  is  coarse,  making  mostly  quarter  blood  down  to  carpet  wool, 
almost  hair.  The  back  and  sides  of  these  sheep  are  good  quarter 
blood,  but  around  the  hips  you  will  find  the  native  hair.  These  wools 
will  shrink  about  60  per  cent.  You  will  get  about  75  per  cent  quar- 
ter blood  from  these  wools,  the  balance  blanket,  carpet,  seedy,  and 
tags.  The  price  of  these  wools  this  season  was  about  14  cents,  costing 
37  cents  clean  in  Las  Vegas,  3  cents  per  clean  pound  freight  to  Boston 
makes  40  cents  clean  landed,  sold  for  42^  cents  in  Boston.  The  Xew 
Mexican  wools  are  much  wanted  by  the  knitting  trade  for  their 
whiteness. 

Take  our  southern  California  wool ;  they  are  very  defective,  full  of 
sand  burrs  and  sand.  They  will  shrink  82  per  cent  in  scouring,  then 
they  have  to  be  carbonized  with  sulphuric  acid  and  dried  in  intense 
heat.  The  carbonizing  process  will  lose  18  per  cent  from  the  clean 
wool.  The  cost  of  scouring  is  \\  cents  per  grease  pound ;  the  carbon- 
izing costs  2^  cents  per  clean  pound.  These  wools  cost  about  7  cents 
in  the  grease.  Add  scouring  and  carbonizing  makes  the  cost  about 
44^  cents  per  clean  pound  in  Frisco.  Cost  landed  in  Boston  48^  cents 
clean,  and  sold  for  52  cents.  They  are  fine  and  short,  fit  for  ladies' 
dress  goods,  carriage  cloths,  and  flannels. 

Carpet  wools  we  don't  grow  in  this  country  at  all.  They  come 
from  Russia  and  Asiatic  countries.  Many  are  washed  in  the  Black 
Sea  before  shipment  and  oftentimes  not  scoured  in  the  process  of 
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manufacturing  until  they  come  into  manufactured  yam.  These 
wools  are  very  light  shrinkage.  Some  East  India  wools  and  China 
wools  are  used  in  cheviots  for  men's  wear,  but  very  few.  They  don't 
have  the  luster  that  the  Scotch  cheviot  wool  has  for  men's  suitings. . 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Missouri  wools  are 
long  and  fairly  coarse  staple,  used  for  worsted  trade,  combed  by 
the  Bradford  svstem  or  Noble  comb.  These  wools  will  shrink  about 
50  per  cent.  We  can  afford  to  pay  24  cents  per  pound  in  the  grease, 
for  they  can  be  gotten  up  clean  for  about  48  cents  per  pound.  These 
wools,  like  the  Australian  wools,  are  not  scoured  where  grown,  be- 
cause they  are  put  through  the  carding  and  combing  process  in  the 
damp  condition.  If  they  were  dried,  they  would  be  brittle  and  full 
of  electricity,  making  much  waste  during  the  process  of  manufacture. 
All  Australian  wools  are  skirted  before  baling;  that  is,  the  bellies 
and  leg  parts  are  taken  off,  leaving  the  back  and  sides  free  and  clean 
from  tags.  These  bales  are  all  marked  by  the  ranch  or  station  where 
raised  and  sold  year  after  year  on  the  marked  reputation.  The 
Australian  merino  wools  put  up  in  this  way  are  sold  upon  honor  and 
will  shrink  about  42  per  cent.  That  is,  you  will  get  about  56  to  58 
pounds  clean  wool  from  100  pounds  grease.  Motice  the  marked 
diflference  between  those  wools  and  our  fine  territory  wools  clean 
product.    They  contain  very  little  dirt,  but  much  fatty  matter. 

Take  the  English  crossbreds  or  Lincoln  sheep,  long  staple,  strong 
and  fairly  coarse.  These  will  shrink  from  18  to  22  per  cent.  These 
;o  into  the  lower  grade  varns  running  from  Nos.  30  to  40,  where  the 
le  merinos  are  spun  as  high  as  No.  70.  These  are  the  basis  on  which 
the  wool  buver  buys  his  wool  in  the  London  market. 

The  Irish  wools  are  used  for  braid  purposes  and  are  light-shrinkage 
wools,  so  you  see  a  buyer  must  have  a  large  knowledge  of  the  grades 
and  character  of  wools  to  judge  them  correctly.  It  is  impossible  to 
put  a  price  on  the  quality  of  the  wool  unless  you  know  where  it  is 
grown;  then  it  is  easy.  I  made  tests  two  years  ago  for  the  State 
of  Wyoming  to  determine  the  loss  on  their  wools  which  run  from  58 
to  74  per  cent.  They  are  good,  healthy,  strong  wools,  well  bred  and 
becoming  more  suitable  for  fine-combing  wool  called  "the  French 
system,"  used  for  sweaters  and  zephyr  yarns. 

Bradford,  England,  being  the  center  of  the  combing  trade,  that  is 
where  they  have  the  conditioning  house,  if  a  dishonest  top  maker 
puts  in  too  much  oil  and  water  m  his  top,  by  the  time  the  sixteen 
days  have  expired  stored  in  the  conditioning  house,  the  article  has 
dried  out  to  its  normal  condition,  then  if  there  is  any  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  top  from  the  sample  delivered  the  difference  is 
corrected  by  the  conditioning  house  instead  of  the  original  top  maker, 
which  is  a  very  good  plan. 

Many  men  are  surprised  that  we  get  so  many  varieties  of  wool 
from  one  fleece,  and  they  think  goods  can  be  made  from  one  grade  of 
wool.  Some  cloths  have  five  different  kinds  of  wool.  That  depends 
on  the  grade  of  cloth  the  maker  wants.  The  American  woolgrowers 
have  more  to  fear  from  the  fraudulent  methods  of  waste  put  up 
abroad — as  tops  have  been  broken  up  and  put  in  with  waste  and 
hard  ends — a  yarn  waste,  the  by-product  of  the  worsted  mills,  are 
sought  after  by  our  woolen  mills.  This  product  is  called  "noils." 
They  are  short  fibers,  less  than  1  inch  long,  separated  in  the  circles 
of  the  comb  while  in  motion,  the  long  fiber  going  off  on  the  large 
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circles,  while  the  short  goes  oflF  on  the  small  circle.  The  long  wool 
makes  the  top,  the  short  wool  the  noil.  The  noil  makes,  when 
carbonized,  a  close,  fine  fabric.  Of  course,  these  noils  coming  into 
this  country  makes  the  demand  less  for  our  woolen  or  short-territory 
wools.  In  the  combing  process  the  average  noil  made  is  about  12 
per  cent  of  the  clean  pounds  of  wool. 

The  men  givinj^  their  testimony  to-day,  you  can  see,  did  not  buy 
their  wool  on  their  own  judgment  but  on  the  expert  knowledge  of 
a  man  familiar  with  the  sheep  and  the  soil  it  is  raised  on,  or  a  few 
bags  or  bales  taken  to  their  mill  and  tested  out.  That  is  no  future 
information  at  all,  because  they  don't  know  where  it  was  raised. 
The  buyer  must  be  depended  on  in  every  case,  as  a  difference  of  2 
per  cent  often  means  a  loss,  especially  on  fine  wools. 

I  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  many  of  the  Boston  dealers, 
men  of  character,  and  they  all  say  that  ad  valorem  duty  means 
fraud.  I  feel  sure  that  your  honorable  body  knows  that  as  well  as 
anyone. 

You  can  see  that  you  must  depend  on  the  buyer,  as  he  has  to  deal 
with  the  duties  and  guarantee  the  actual  shrinkage  to  the  manu- 
facturers before  he  will  dare  buy  it.  Our  buying  at  the  ranches  don't 
give  a  man  a  chance  to  shrink  Jtiis  wool,  as  the  grower  would  not  let 
several  take  bags  of  wool  that  way. 

I  am  the  inventor  of  the  William  White  wool-washing  machine, 
and  I  can  say,  without  being  contradicted  by  anyone  in  your  audience, 
that  I  have  scoured  more  different  varieties  of  wool  than  any  one 
man  in  this  country.    I  have  been  in  a  woolen  mill  since  I  was  9 

fears  old ;  washing  wool  and  washing  cloth  has  ^)een  my  life  work, 
now  confine  my  business  to  washing  wools  in  ^ew  Mexico  for  the 
Boston  market.  When  I  look  into  your  faces  it  appears  to  me  that 
you  will  do  what  is  reasonable  for  both  growers  and  manufacturers, 
for  you  have  a  wide  range  between  Russian  wools,  Australian  me- 
rinos, and  our  own  home-grown  wools ;  also  a  wide  difference  between 
a  piece  of  homespun  cloth  and  the  piece  of  goods  that  the  Sherriffs 
Worsted  Company  has  made  for  our  next  President  to  wear. 

The  matter  is  in  your  hands,  and  with  the  evidence  you  have  col- 
lected you  will  act  justly  toward  all.  I  am  convinced  that  you  will 
do  your  duty  by  the  people  at  large.  If  you  must  reduce  some  of 
the  by-products  of  our  worsted  wool,  like  noils  and  wastes  and  carpet 
wools,  a  specific  duty  will  protect  the  men  who  have  to  guarantee  the 
manufacturers  their  raw  material. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Wiluam  White. 


STTPFLEHENTAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BT  FREBEBICE!  SWIN- 
DELLS, EOCKVILLE,  CONN.,  EELATIVE  TO  PLACING  THE  SAME 
DUTY  PER  CLEAN  POUND  ON  ALL  WOOLS. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  7iP,  1909. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Gentlemen:  The  present  specific  duty  of  11  cents  per  pound  on 
all  grease  wools  imported  into  this  country  I  believe  to  be  an  unfair 
duty,  because  it  inflicts  particular  hardships  upon  the  mills  that 
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require  fine  clothing  wools.  In  my  opinion  all  wools  should  pay 
approximately  the  same  duty  per  clean  pound.  The  wools  required 
by  the  company  in  which  I  am  interested  will  shrink  in  the  scouring 
from  60  to  70  per  cent,  making  a  duty  per  clean  pound  of  wool  of 
27J  to  36}  cents.  A  very  large  percentage  of  the  wools  imported  into 
this  coimtry  will  not  shrink  in  scouring  over  40  per  cent,  which  makes 
the  duty  only  18  J  cents  per  clean  pound. 

I  have  before  me  a  list  of  shrinkages  on  wools,  based  upon  the 
average  shrinkage  of  60  per  cent,  which,  subject  to  the  present  duty 
of  11  cents  per  grease  pound,  gives  22  cents  as  the  present  duty  on 
each  pound  of  clean  wool.  Therefore,  wool  shrinking  70  per  cent 
will  yield  30  pounds  of  clean  wool  for  every  100  pounds  of  grease 
wool,  and  should  pay  a  duty  of  $6.60  per  100  pounds  of  grease  wool. 
Wool  shrinking  60  per  cent  will  yield  40  pounds  of  clean  wool  to 
every  100  pounds  of  grease  wool,  and  should  pay  a  duty  of  $8.80  per 
100  pounds  of  grease  wool.  Wool  shrinking  60  per  cent  will  yield 
50  pounds  of  clean  wool  for  every  100  pounds  of  grease  wool,  and 
should  pay  a  duty  of  $11  per  100  pounds  of  grease  wool.  Wool 
shrinking  40  per  cent  will  yield  60  pounds  of  clean  wool  for  every 
100  pounds  of  grease  wool,  and  should  pay  a  duty  of  $13.20  per  100 
pounds  of  grease  wool.  Wool  shrinking  30  per  cent  will  yield  70 
pounds  of  clean  wool  for  every  100  pounds  of  grease  wool,  and  should 
pay  a  duty  of  $15.40  per  100  pounds  of  grease  wool.  It  does  seem 
possible  that  a  sliding  scale  could  be  devised  to  cover  this  large  varia- 
tion in  the  shrinkage  of  the  various  wools  which  would  make  a  more 
just  and  equitable  way  of  collecting  the  duties  on  wool. 

Fully  realizing,  as  I  do,  the  liability  of  fraud  and 'the  difficulty  in 
classifj^ing  these  wools,  I  still  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  appoint 
men  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  wool  to  classify  the  same  and  to 
collect  a  more  equitable  duty  on  wool  than  is  being  done  to-day. 

I  also  fully  realize  the  possible  effect  upon  the  cloth  schedule  which 
any  change  m  the  wool  schedule  might  produce.  This  gives  another 
claim  to  the  desirability  of  some  plan  as  herein  suggested.  As  the 
cloth  schedule  is  based  upon  a  specific  duty  of  3^  to  4  pounds  of 
clean  wool  to  1  pound  of  cloth,  these  suggestions  therefore  would 
necessitate  no  change  in  the  cloth  schedule,  as  the  principal  of  the 
present  wool  tariff  is  based  upon  an  average  shrinkage  of  50  per  cent. 

The  present  tariff  as  it  applies  to  Schedule  K,  we  can  all  see,  is 
very  favorable  to  the  worsted-yarn  manufacturer,  and  just  as  un- 
favorable to  the  woolen-goods  manufacturer.  All  the  latter  wants  is 
that  he  be  put  on  the  same  basis  regarding  the  duty  per  clean  pound 
of  wool  as  the  worsted-yarn  manufacturer,  or  as  near  as  can  be  regu- 
lated by  tariff  law. 

I  strongly  advise  that  all  suggestions  and  statements  that  are  made 
to  the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  this  time  should 
appear  to  them  consistent.  I  regret  that  certain  parts  of  the  present 
Schedule  K  on  wool  and  woolens  appear  to  them  as  inconsistent  and 
should  be  changed. 
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^WABD  MOIS,  CEAIEHAH  OF  COmnTTEE  OF  WOOLEK  iKAHU- 
FACTTJBERS,  STTBMITS  STTOQESTED  SCHEDULE. 

Washington,  D.  C., 

February  ix?,  1909. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  arid  Means  Comryiittee^ 

Washington^  /).  C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  submitting  a  schedule  for  the  duties  on  imported 
woolen  cloths  on  the  basis  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  all  raw  ma- 
terial entering  into  the  manufacture  of  the  same,  we  take  into  con- 
sideration three  factors: 

First.  Compensatory  duty  on  raw  material  entering  into  the  same. 

Second.  The  proper  protection  of  American  labor  and  industries. 

Third.  The  constant  danger  of  this  market  being  made  the  dump- 
ing ground  for  over-made  or  surplus  products  of  other  countries. 

The  schedule  is  based  on  the  estimate  that  the  value  of  the  raw 
material  in  1  pound  of  goods  is  65  per  cent  of  the  whole,  and  we 
think  an  addition  of  15  per  cent  to  the  foreign  price  of  the  goods  is 
a  fair  protection  against  the  imdervaluing  oiF  surplus  or  over-made 
goods.  These  two  make  up  the  specific  duty.  For  the  ad  valorem 
duty  we  are  satisfied  to  take  the  rate  now  in  force. 

These  schedules  are  also  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  duties 
on  noils,  waste,  and  by-products  generally*  will  be  dutiable  at  GO  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  duty  upon  wool. 

In  connection  with  this  cloth  schedule,  we  desire  to  say  that  what 
is  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  your  committee  is  submitted  as 
applicable  to  woolen  cloths.  We  are  not  experts  in  dress  goods,  knit 
goods,  or  other  lines  of  manufacture,  so  you  will  bear  in  mind  tliis 
fact 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Edward  Mont, 
Chairman  of  Committee  for  Woolen  Manufacturers. 


Exhibit  A. 

Cloth  schedule  based  on  kO  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  icool  and  estimated  that 
65  per  cent  of  value  per  pound  of  cloth  is  raw  material. 


Foreign  value  not  over— 


40  cents  per  pound 
60  cents  per  pound 
80  cents  per  pound 

$1  per  pound 

$1.25  per  pound... 
$1.60  per  pound... 


50  per 

cent  duty 

on  value 

of  raw 

material 

at  65 

Protec- 
tion of 
und»'r- 
valua- 
tlon. 

Compen- 
satory- 

Protec- 
tive—ad 

New— 
totid 

total 
speciiic. 

valorem 
duty. 

ad 
valorem. 

per  cent. 

• 

Ceiiti. 

Cents, 

Cents, 

jncr  cent. 

Po'cenL 

10.40 

6.00 

16.40 

50 

91 

15.60 

9.00 

24.60 

50 

91 

20.80 

12.00 

82.80 

55 

96 

26.00 

15.00 

41.00 

55 

96 

82.50 

18.76 

51.25 

56 

96 

89.00 

22.50 

61.50 

55 

96 

Old— 
prefvnt 

ad 
valorem. 


Per  rent 
141.52 
122.28 
95.  S7 
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Exhibit  B. 

Cloth  8che4ule  based  on  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  wool  and  estimated  tJiat 
65  per  cent  of  value  per  pound  of  cloth  is  raw  material. 


Foreign  yalue  not  over— 


40  cento  ^r  pound 
GO  cents  per  pound 
80  cents  per  pound 

$1  per  pound. 

$1.25  per  pound  . . . 
$1.50  per  pound  . . . 


60  per 
cent  duty 
on  value 

of  raw 
marerial 

at  65 
per  cent. 


Cents. 
13.00 
19.50 
26.00 
32.60 
40.75 
48.75 


Under 
valua- 
tion. 


CentM. 
6.00 
9.00 
12.00 
15.00 
18.75 
22.60 


Compen- 
satory- 
total 
Bpeciflc. 


Cents. 
19.00 
28.50 
88.00 
47.50 
69.37 
71.26 


Protec- 
tive—ad 
valorem 
duty. 


Per  ctnt. 
60 
60 
65 
66 
66 
65 


New- 
total 
ad 
valorem. 


Percent. 
97.60 
97.50 
102.60 
102.50 
102.50 
102.50 


Old- 
present 

ad 
valorem. 


Per  ceuL 

141.62 

122.28 

95.  S7 


For  instance:  Paragraph  361  in  the  present  tariff  schedule  reads 
as  follows :  "  Top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  ring  waste, 
and  garnetted  waste,  30  cents  per  pound  duty."  These  w  astes  are  all 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  yarns  and  from  wools  upon 
which  the  worsted  yarn  manufacturer  has  paid  an  average  duty  of 
18  :\  cents  per  clean  pound  of  wool. 

Paragraph  362  in  the  present  tariff  schedule  reads  as  follows: 
"  Shoddy,  25  cents  per  pound ;  noils,  wool  extract,  yarn  waste,  thread 
waste,  and  all  other  wastes  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and 
not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  20  cents  per  pound." 

Paragraph  363  in  the  present  tariff  schedule  reads  as  follows: 
"Woolen  rags,  mungo,  and  flocks,  10  cents  per  pound." 

All  of  these  I  consider  are  absurdities  and  should  be  changed. 

The  position  your  association  now  takes  in  "  standing  pat,"  as  it  is 
called,  and  showing  no  interest  whatever  in  the  woolen  industry,  is 
going  to  force  the  woolen  goods  manufacturer  to  extreme  measures 
to  secure  what  he  believes  to  be  his  rights. 

Fredk.  Swindells. 


STTPPLEMENTAL   STATEMENT   FILED   BT    HENBT   A.    FRANCIS, 
PITTSFIELD,  MASS.,  EELATIVE  TO  WOOLEN  SCHEDTTLE. 

PiTTsriELD,  Mass.,  February  16^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  herewith  submit,  supplementary  to  the  previous  sched- 
ule supplied  by  the  committee  of  woolen  manufacturers,  what,  in 
my  judgmont,  is  a  workable  basis  for  a  tariff  on  woolen  goods  with  an 
aa  valorem  duty  on  raw  material. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  correct  in  all  its  details,  as  it  is  a  matter 
for  deliberate  study,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  based  on  the  right  prin- 
ciples. 
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1  would  call  your  attention  to  the  table  below  giving  the  present 
duty  on  the  diflFerent  schedules  reduced  to  an  ad  valorem  basis.  Also 
the  proposed  schedule  treated  in  the  same  way. 

You  will  notice  on  this  that  the  higher  priced  goods  pay  the  lowest 
rate  of  duty.    The  proposed  plan  equalizes  these  differences. 

The  thing  most  necessary  to  guard  against  is  the  bringing  in  of 
over-made  foreign  goods,  as  the  styles  of  one  season  in  Europe  oecome 
the  desirable  styles  of  the  next  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know 
whether  these  figures  would  hold  good  in  regard  to  worsteds  and 
dress  goods,  but  this  can  be  determined  from  the  proper  sources. 

If  necessary  to  simplify  matters,  all  goods  above  $1.50,  foreign 
price,  could  be  on  the  $1.50  schedule. 


Present 

Proposed 

To— 

plan,  ad 

plan,  ad 

valorem. 

valorem. 

PtroeHt. 

Per  ctM, 

10.60 

188 

109 

.75 

lU 

104 

1.00 

99 

99 

1.50 

84 

97 

2,00 

72 

96 

In  submitting  a  working  basis  for  a  proper  schedule  for  the  im- 
portation of  woolen  goods,  on  the  theory  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  on 
all  raw  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  same,  we  take  into 
consideration  three  factors — compensatory  duty  on  raw  material, 
the  proper  protection  of  American  labor  and  industries,  and  the  con- 
stant danger  of  being  the  dumping  ground  for  over-made  products 
of  other  countries. 

We  estimate  65  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  pound  of  goods  to  be  raw 
material,  and  this  holds  good  to  the  $1.50  foreign  price,  then  dimin- 
ishes. We  think  an  additional  duty  beginning  with  30  per  cent  on 
the  foreign  price  of  goods  and  then  gradually  diminishing  to  the 
higher  grades,  where  this  danger  does  not  exist  to  so  great  an  extent, 
a  fair  basis  for  protecting  us  against  the  over-made  foreign  products! 

The  two  items  above  enumerated  make  up  the  specific  duty. 

For  an  ad  valorem  duty  we  would  take  the  rate  now  in  force,  so 
long  as  the  65  per  cent  continues  to  be  the  proper  proportion  for 
stock  in  goods,  and  then  increase  same,  the  addition  being  to  com- 
pensate lor  additional  labor  and  other  costs.  All  these  estimates 
are  made  on  the  foreign  pric«  of  goods. 

As  far  as  we  can  ascertain  in  the  limited  time  given  us,  we  believe 
these  to  be  fair  rates. 

We  have  taken  45  per  cent  for  our  ad  valorem  basis  in  the  propof?ed 
tariff  on  raw  material,  as  this  most  nearly  coincided  with  the  present 
specific  rate  reduced  to  an  ad  valorem  basis. 
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Woolen  cloths  valued  at  not  more  than  50  cents  per  pound, 

1,1  Value  of  Rate  of  raw 

ZzZ^  material  material 

_^f,|i  in  1  lb.  duty  for  eom- 

^*^"*^*                             cloth.  pensatory.  Centa. 

50cts.X65p.ct.     321cts.   X     45  p.  ct 14.62 

50  ctfi.  X30  p.  ct  to  guard  against  surplus  foreign  goods 15. 00 

Total  specific  duty '. 29.62 

and  50  p.  ct.  ad  valorem. 

Woolen  doths  valued  at  more  than  50  cents  and  not  more  than  75  cents  per  pound. 

«  Value  of  Rate  of  raw 

5»^  material  material 

.rSi  in  1  lb.  duty  for  com- 

^*'"**                            cloth.  pensatory.  Cents. 

75cta.X65p.ct.      48.75    X     45  p.  ct      21.93 

75  cts.  X20  p.  ct  to  guard  against  surplus  foreign  goods 15. 00 

Total  specific  duty 36.93 

and  55  p.  ct.  ad  valorem. 

Woolen  cloths  valued  at  more  than  75  cents  and  not  more  than  fl  per  pound. 

„  Value  of  Rate  of  raw 

f.^  material  material 

®\^  in  1  lb.  duty  for  eom- 

'^**"*''  cloth.  penaatory.                                                                             Gents. 

$1.00X65  p.  Ct.        65ct8.   X     45  p.  ct 29.25 

$i.00x  15  p.  ct  to  guard  against  surplus  foreign  goods 15. 00 

Total  specific  duty 44.25 

and  55  p.  ct.  ad  valorem. 

Woolen  cloths  valued  at  more  than  fl  and  not  more  than  fl.50  per  pound. 

«  Value  of  Rate  of  raw 

JJj^  material  material 

^2u?^  in  lib.  duty  for  eom- 

^**"*^-                            cloth.  penaatory.  Cents. 

$1.50X60  p.  ct.       90  cts.  X     45  p.  ct 40.50 

$1 .  50X 10  p.  ct.  to  guard  against  surplus  foreign  goods 15. 00 

Total  specific  duty 55. 50 

and  60  p.  ct.  ad  valorem. 

Woolen  cloths  valued  at  more  than  fl.50  and  not  more  than  f2  per  pound. 

-  Value  of  Rate  of  raw 

■    '  material  material 

^'KJ*  in  1  lb.  dutyforcom- 

^*'"®*                            cloth.  peniuitory.  Cents. 

$2.00x55p.ct.  1.10     X   45  p.  ct 49.5 

$2.00X5  p.  ct.  to  guard  against  surplus  foreign  goods 10. 00 

Total  specific  duty 59. 5 

and  65  p.  ct  ad  valorem. 

Woolen  clotfui  nbore  f2  per  pound. 

Cents. 

Specific  duty ; 65.00 

and  70  p.  ct  ad  valorem. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Harry  A.  Francis, 
For  FoNTOJSuc  AIfu.  Co. 
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HEHBT  M.  STEEL,  OP  EDWABD  T.  STEEL  A  CO.,  PHILADELFHIA, 
BELATIVE  TO  STATEHElTr  OF  EDWABD  MOIB. 

Philadelphia,  February  18^  1909, 
Hon.  Serbno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  My  friend  Edward  Moir  has  made  before  your  com- 
mittee a  plea  for  ad  valorem  duties  on  wool,  claiming  that  specific 
duties  on  wool  place  manufacturers  of  woolen  goods  at  a  disadvantage 
over  manufacturers  of  worsted  goods.  While  not  by  any  means  in- 
tending to  question  Mr.  Moir's  sincerity,  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  in  my  opinion  he  is  mistaken  in  assigning  this  cause  for  the 
decline  of  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  I  believe  this  decline  is 
strictly  due  to  the  popular  demand  for  worsted  fabrics  over  woolen 
fabrics,  and  that  there  is  such  a  preference  no  one  can  question,  ily 
business  experience  of  quite  fifty  years  reverts  to  a  very  early  period 
when  only  woolen  fabrics  were  used.  As  well  as  I  can  re<»flect,  the 
first  worsted  fabric  appeared  about  the  year  1867  or  possibly  a  year 
or  so  later.  It  immeaiately  received  popular  commendation,  and  the 
use  of  worsted  fabrics  and  the  decline  of  woolen  fabrics  has  increased 
in  inverse  proportion  until  at  the  present  time  the  demand  is  proba- 
bly 76  per  cent  for  worsteds  against  25  per  cent  for  woolens  both  in 
men's  and  women's  fabrics. 

Much  of  the  wools  used  by  worsted  manufacturers  can  be  used  by 
woolen  manufacturers,  and,  in  addition,  woolen  manufacturers  have 
the  use  of  all  of  the  rejected,  unusable  products  of  worsted  manufac- 
turers, such  as  noils  and  various  so-called  wastes,  which  the  woolen 
manufacturer  can  buy  at  not  over  one-half  their  cost  to  the  worsted 
manufacturer.  This  alone  more  than  offsets  whatever  disadvantage^ 
if  there  be  any,  which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  the  case,  to  the  woolen 
manufacturer  under  the  present  rates  of  duty,  and  no  matter  whether 
the  rates  of  duty  on  wool  were  ad  valorem  or  specific  there  would  be 
no  increase  in  the  popular  demand  for  woolen  fabrics  or  any  greater 
ability  to  change  tne  popular  taste  in  favor  of  woolens.  The  woolen 
manufacturer  can  also  use  shoddy,  cotton,  and  other  substitutes  to 
produce  a  cheap  fabric,  which  are  debarred  from  the  worsted  manu- 
lacturer,  whose  fabrics  are  strictly  free  from  any  adulterant  in  shape 
of  waste  or  similar  materials. 

Yours,  truly,  Henry  M.  Steel, 

Edward  T.  Steel  &  Ca 


WOOLEN  RAGS  AND  ROOFING  FELTS. 

[Paragraphs  3G3  and  394.] 

THE  VOLNET  PAPER  COHPAITT,  FULTON,  N.  T.,  ASKS  EETEHTIOI 

OF  PRESENT  DUTY  ON  ROOFING  FELTS. 

Fulton,  N.  Y.,  November  17,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:   We  submit   herewith   a  sample   of    paper   used  by 
manufacturers  of  ready-made  roofings.     It  is  called  ^'roofing"  or 
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saturating  felt."  When  saturated  with  asphalt  or  tar,  it  is  n  ade 
into  roofings.  This  paper  is  made  from  satinet  garments,  cotton  and 
woolen  rags. 

There  are  25  mills  in  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  felt  papers  of  various  grades  who  employ  about  2,600  men.  The 
daily  capacity  of  these  miUs  is  approximately  650  tons,  or  200,000 
tons  per  year. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tins  paper  250,000  tons  of  rags  of  various 
grades  are  used.  The  average  cost  of  the  rags  is  approximately  $20 
per  ton.     The  total  consumption  of  rags  is  valued  at,  say,  $5,000,000. 

We  are  advised  by  a  collector  of  customs  that  the  import  duty  on 
this  class  of  paper  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  because  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  price  of  labor  in  the  United  States  and  that  of  foreign 
countries  we  respectfully  request  that  this  small  import  duty  Be 
retained. 

FOREIGN   RAGS. 

During  the  year  1907  there  were  imported  into  the  United  States, 
duty  free,  80,000  tons  of  cotton  rags.  Of  this  amount  perhaps  35,000 
tons  were  used  in  the  maufactiu'e  of  roofing  felts,  which  woula  indicate 
that  215,000  tons  of  this  low  grade  of  rags  were  gathered  in  the  United 
States. 

During  the  past  two  years  new  uses  have  been  found  for  this  low 
grade  of  rags.  Shoddy  mills  are  now  using  them.  They  are  put 
through  a  picker  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cheap  mattresses, 
horse  collars,  and  for  stufiing  toys.  This  reduces  the  amount  of  stock 
available  for  saturating  felt^. 

To  make  soft  saturating  felts  it  requires  rags  containing  a  percen- 
tage of  wool.  One  hundred  pounds  of  soft  saturating  felt  must  absorb 
160  pounds  of  tar. 

If  rags  containing  son^e  wool  and  costing  not  to  exceed  1 J  cents  per 

fecund  were  admitted  duty  free,  it  would  enable  the  felt-paper  manu- 
acturers  to  secure  the  low  grade  of  satinets,  which  are  necessary. 
The  old  satinet  garments  contain  a  small  percentage  of  wool  and  pro- 
duce better  saturating  paper.  This  will  be  an  advantage  to  con- 
sumers without  increasing  the  cost  of  the  roofing. 

We  therefore  ask  that  rags  containing  a  small  percentage  of  wool 
and  costing  not  to  exceed  li  cents  per  pound  be  admitted  duty  free. 
We  trust  that  you  will  give  these  facts  your  careful  consideration 
and  if  possible  grant  our  requests. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

VoLNEY  Paper  Company, 
G.  G.  Chauncey,  Secretary. 


SPECIFIC  DUTIES  ON  WORSTEDS. 

THE  PEBSEVEKANCE  WORSTED  COMPAITT,  WOONSOCKET,  E.  I., 
ASKS  FOR  SPECIFIC  DUTIES  ON  WORSTED  GOODS. 

WooNSocKET,  R.  I.,  November  27^  1908, 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  manufacturers  of  worsted  goods  for  men's  wear, 
ia  business  since  1883,  operating  a  plant  of  looms,  worsted  yarns 
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which  we  buy  in  the  open  market  being  our  raw  materials.  These 
we  dye,  weave  into  cloth,  finish,  and  sell  direct  to  clothiers,  jobbers,  or 
converters. 

Under  the  Dingley  tariff  we  understand  large  quantities  of  foreign- 
made  goods  are  imported  in  competition  with  domestic  productions. 
Our  protection  under  Schedule  K  is  awarded  under  the  ad  valorem 
rate  of  duty,  and  we  believe  it  is  this  ad  valorem  duty  that  is  the  fault 
or  trouble  of  the  goods  being  imported  that  ought  to  be  made  here. 

We  are  not  askmg  for  any  more  or  higher  rate  of  duty  or  protec- 
tion, but  we  would  earnestly  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  in  favor  of 
specific  duty  on  goods,  woven  cloths^  or  fabrics,  so  that  our  indus- 
try can  be  absolutely  certain  of  receiving  the  amount  of  protection 
awarded  it  under  any  new  tariff  bill  to  be  made. 

A  specific  rate  of  duty  the  equivalent  of  the  present  ad  valorem 
could  De  easily  arranged.  No  doubt  your  tariff  experts  could  readily 
transpose  it  to  specific  rate  of  dutjr. 

We  would  suggest  for  your  consideration  a  plan  or  outline  as  fol- 
laws:  Say — 

Wool  duty  as  it  now  is. 

Worsted  yarns  to  have  compensating  wool  duty,  and  specific  duty 
of  so  much  per  pound  according  to  the  size  or  number  of  the  yam,  i^ 
this  always  determines  the  labor  cost  and  cost  of  production. 

Worsted  goods,  woven  cloths  or  fabrics,  to  have  the  necessary  com- 
pensating duty  on  wool,  and  in  addition  thereto  a  specific  duty  of  so 
much  per  yard,  according  to  the  number  of  picks  per  inch,  as  this 
almost  invariably  determines  the  labor  cost  in  the  goods,  production 
of  same,  and  cost  of  production. 

A  specific  tariff  based  on  these  lines  would  be  perfectly  fair  and 
equitable  and  could  always  be  fairly  and  honestly  collected,  as  any 
appraisers  could  readily  determine  the  size  of  the  yam  and  coUect 
accordingly,  and  equally  so  any  customs  appraiser  could  easily  and 
accurately  determine  or  count  the  number  of  picks  in  an  inch  of  the 
cloth  or  fabric  and  collect  duties  in  accordance,  and  undervaluation 
would  be  effectively  prevented. 

Of  course  under  the  above  schedule  yams  would  need  to  be  classi- 
fied somewhat,  in  the  gray  or  colored,  made  of  wools  of  the  first  class 
or  of  the  second  class,  etc. 

Goods,  woven  cloths,  fabrics,  would  also  require  to  be  classified 
under  different  classes,  weight,  and  quality,  say,  dress  goods,  piece 
dyes,  and  goods  made  from  skein  dye  or  fancy  colored  yarns  of  dif- 
ferent weights  made  from  wools  of  first  class  or  second  class;  but  all 
this  is  quite  easy  of  arrangement  so  that  any  customs  appraiser  could 
readily  place  goods  in  their  proper  class,  count  the  picks  per  inch, 
and  collect  a  specific  duty  of  so  much  per  yard. 

We  sincerely  trust  you  will  see  your  way  to  use  your  influence  to 

•ant  specific  rate  of  duty  as  protection  to  our  industry,  and  forever 
io  away  with  ad  valorem  duty  which  can  not  be  honestly  collected, 
and  simply  means  that  our  industry  does  not  receive  the  measure  of 
protection  Congress  intended  and  awarded. 
Kespectf uUy,  yours, 

Persevebakcs  Worsted  Company. 
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THE  PEBSEVEBANCE  WOBSTED  CO.,  WOOKSOCKET,  B.  I.,  SUBMITS 
ADDITIONAL  BBIEF  BELATIVE  TO  WOVEN  FABBICS. 

WooNsocKET,  R,  I.,  December  9, 1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

Washington,  D,  0. 

Dbab  Sir:  We,  the  Perseverance  Worsted  Company,  of  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.,  in  addition  to  our  brief  of  November  27,  1908,  beg  to 
submit  for  vour  information  Exhibit  A,  samples  and  prices  of  foreign 
woven  cloths  now  being  imported,  brought  into  this  country  in  large 
quantities,  thus  displacing  domestic-made  woven  cloths,  as  shown 
in  Exhibit  B.  These  are  not  cloths,  fabrics,  made  for  the  rich,  who 
can  afford  luxuries,  but  are  cloths  made  and  sold  to  the  people  using 
medium-priced  clothing.  Our  claim  is  that  the  present  system  of 
ad  valorem  duty,  which  allows  the  foreigner  to  consign  or  ship  his 
productions  into  this  market,  valued  at  his  own  estimate  of  cost  or 
price,  enables  the  dishonest  foreigner  or  importer  to  put  his  values 
at  such  a  rate,  or  undervalued,  so  that  he  secures  the  business  here 
by  evading  the  full  amount  of  duty  Congress  intended  this  class  of 
goods  to  pav. 

As  manufacturers  of  woven  cloths,  worsted  fabrics  for  men's  wear, 
we,  along  with  perhaps  90  per  cent  of  the  manufacturers  of  woven 
cloths,  fabrics,  use  worsted  yarns  for  our  raw  material;  and  while,  as 
stated  in  our  brief  of  November  27,  we  are  not  asking  for  more  or 
higher  rate  of  duty  or  protection — nay,  a  little  less,  u  put  on  in  a 
specific  rate  that  woula  always  be  fairly  and  honestlv  collected,  so 
tnat  we  should  know  our  industry  would  be  sure  of  receiving  the 
amount  of  protection  Congress  awarded  it — would  be  preferable  to 
present  ad  valorem  rate  of  protection  on  our  productions,  which  is 
taken  advantage  of  by  undervaluation. 

We  are  not  requestmg  any  definite  amount  of  protection;  we  leave 
this  in  your  hands,  but  we  would  call  your  attention  to  the  actual 
experience,  facts,  we  have  to  face,  meet  in  the  market  at  present,  com- 
petition actually  taking  place  to-day  under  the  protection  awarded 
to  our  class  of  productions  under  paragraph  366,  Schedule  K,  of  Dingley 
tariff.  By  a  comparison  of  Exhibit  A  samples  of  foreign  cloths  sold 
here  and  now  being  imported,  as  against  Exhibit  B,  samples  of  do- 
mestic cloths  from  different  representative  mills,  all  similar  fabrics, 
you  can  readily  see  that  whatever  amount  of  duty  the  foreigners  are 
paying  under  the  Dingley  tariff  does  not  by  any  means  shut  them 
out,  but  is  really  giving  them  this  market  to-day,  as  against  the  best 
and  cleverest  mills  of  this  country,  and  further  at  a  time  of  depression 
when  the  domestic  mills  have  averaged  50  per  cent  of  their  looms 
idle,  wanting  orders,  and  during  most  of  this  depression  in  tKe  indus- 
try, caused  Dy  the  panic,  domestic  manufacturers  have  been  able 
to  buy  their  yams,  raw  materials,  at  lower  prices  than  for  the  last 
few  years;  yet  with  this  cheap  raw  material  advantage,  and  a  fierce 
competition  amount  the  domestic  manufacturers  for  enough  work 
to  try  and  keep  their  looms  going,  showing  they  were  prepared  to  cut 
profits  or  manufacture  at  cost  until  times  improved,  we  have  the 
distinct  proof,  evidence,  that  foreign  manufacturers,  as  per  samples 
shown  in  Exhibit  A,  have  come  in  and  sold  their  productions  and 
taken  large  business. 
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We  are  informed  that  some  of  our  customers  have  boug^ht  the 
Drummond  fabrics  extensively.  We  believe  this  firm  has  soKl  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  these  clotns,  fabrics.  The  question  is,  How  do 
they  do  it?  And  if  they  can  do  it  and  live  up  to  every  identical 
requirement  of  Dingley  tariff,  it  certainly  confirms  the  fact  that  our 
branch  of  the  industry,  as  manufacturers  of  woven  cloths,  fabrics, 
is  not  overprotected.  We  ourselves  feel  the  real  trouble  is  ad  va- 
lorem rate  of  duty  is  at  fault,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  changed  to 
specific  rate  of  duty,  which  can  be  fairly  and  nonestly  collected  by 
any  custom-house  appraiser  who  would  not  require  the  foreign  man- 
ufacturer to  put  his  own  value  on  his  goods. 

We  would  suggest  for  your  serious  consideration  that  whatever 
amount  of  protection  you  put  on  the  wool,  worsted  yams,  or  manu- 
factures of  wool,  be  in  a  specific  rate  of  duty  entirely,  apportioned 
to  each  branch  of  the  industry,  viz,  wool  raising,  manufacturing  of 
yarns  from  the  wool,  and  manufacturing  of  cloths,  woven  fabrics, 
based  on  the  labor  cost  involved  in  each,  with  proper  compensating 
duties  on  yams  and  woolen  goods,  sufficient  on  the  latter  to  reim- 
burse it  for  duty  placed,  wool  ana  yams,  the  raw  materials  of  the 
cloth  manufactiurer. 

Reference  to  awarding  any  measure  of  protection  Congress  may 
give  to  wool  and  manufactures  thereof,  in  a  specific  rate  of  duty 
entirely  that  could  always  be  honestly  and  fairly  collected  by  any 
customs  appraiser  without  asking  any  foreigner  or  importer  to 
appraise  the  value  of  their  own  importations,  we  think  that  a  spe- 
cific rate  of  duty  could  readily  be  devised  by  your  own  tariff  experts 
based  on  the  labor  cost  involved  in  the  wool  raising,  making  or  the 
yams  from  wool,  manufacturing  cloth  from  the  yams,  or  on  any 
process  from  wool  to  the  finished  product. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  least  labor  cost  goes  into  the  wool  and 
first  process  of  manufacturing,  as  top  making,  then  comes  the  yam 
with  still  higher  labor  cost,  and  lastly,  the  manufacturing  of  the 
cloth  or  fabric,  which  calls  for  the  CTeatest  amoumt  of  high-cost  skilled 
labor.  We  are  not  prepared  to  tell  you  the  relative  amoimt  of  labor 
cost  involved  in  the  wool,  the  yarns,  and  the  finished  woven  goods. 
Your  committee  through  its  own  tariff  experts  could  easily  determine 
this  with  prefect  equity  to  each  branch  of  tne  industry,  as  their  investi- 
gation determined,  but  in  apportioning  whatever  rate  of  duty  Con- 
gress decides  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  industry  against 
the  cheaper  cost  of  production  of  foreign  manufacturers  oi  wool  we 
would  again  ask  you  to  use  every  influence  in  favor  of  specific  rate  of 
duty  entirely.  This  is  our  special  plea,  so  that  whatever  amount  of 
protection  Congress  awards  the  inaustry,  it  can  always  be  collected 
and  under  valuation  effectively  prevented. 

This  specific  form  of  duty,  if  placed  on  yams  according  to  the 
number  or  size,  fineness  of  the  thread,  would  always  be  according  to 
the  labor  cost,  as  it  is  the  thickness  or  size  of  thread  which  invariably 
governs  the  labor  involved  and  cost  of  production,  and  on  the  woven 
cloth,  fabric,  the  number  of  picks  per  inch  in  the  cloth  would  almost 
always  govern  the  labor  involved  and  cost  of  production.  A  specific 
rate  of  duty  carefully  laid  out  on  these  lines,  which  we  outlined  in 
our  brief  of  November  27,  could  be  scientifically  and  accurately 
framed,  laid  out,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  equitable  to  each 
branch  of  the  industry,  and  based  entirely  on  the  labor  cost  involved 
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in  each  one;  and  would  have  the  advantage  of  a  perfect  sliding  scale 
according  to  the  labor  cost  involved.  It  would  also  be  simple  and  easy 
for  any  custom  appraiser  to  collect ;  that  imdervaluation  would  be  eflfect- 
ivel  y  prevented,  for  any  appraisers  could  quite  readily  determine  the  size 
of  the  thread  of  yarn  by  reeling  a  skein  or  two,  and  equally  as  easy 
could  the  appraisers  coimt  the  number  of  picks  of  filling  in  any  clotn 
or  fabric  ana  collect  the  rate  of  duty  accordingly.  For  Scheaule  K, 
paragraphs  governing  wool  and  the  different  branches  of  manufac- 
tures thereoT,  we  again  ask  your  careful  consideration  of  specific 
form  of  duties  for  the  entire  mdustry,  and  based  on  the  amount  of 
labor  or  cost  of  production  involved  in  each  branch  of  the  industry 
with  eauitable  compensating  duty  on  yams  and  cloths. 

We  DeUeve,  with  protcfction  awarded  in  specific  rate  of  duty  on 
plan  outlined,  the  industry  could  accept  a  httle  less  measure  of  pro- 
tection and  thrive  better  than  if  it  had  a  higher  measure  of  the  ad 
valorem  rate,  as  imder  the  latter  the  domestic  manufacturer  does 
not  receive  the  protection  Congress  awarded,  because  of  imdervalu- 
ation. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

Perseverance  Worsted  Co., 
James  H.  Singleton,  Treasurer. 


THE  FEBSEVERAHCE  WOBSTED  COMPANY,  WOOKSOCKET,  B.  L, 
FILES  CUPPIira  FBOM  AS  EHailSH  PAPEB  BELATIVE  TO 
TABIFF  HATTEBS. 

WooNSOOKET,  R.  I.,  December  Z2,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

Washington^  Z).  0. 

Dear  Sir:  Inclosed  clipping  just  to  hand.  It  confirms  that  the 
foreigner  is  desirous  of  removmg  all  specific  rate  of  duty  on  woolen 
and  worsted  goods,  fabrics,  so  that  with  ad  valorem  duties  and  the 
privilege  of  placing  his  own  values  on  his  goods,  he  can  beat  out  any 
protection  awarded  on  our  lines  of  goods,  woven  cloths,  worsteds. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Perseverance  Worsted  Co. 


ExfflBIT  A. 

HITDDERSFIELD  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  TARIFF. 

The  foreign  trade  and  tari£b  committee  of  the  Huddersfield  (England)  Chamber  of 
Commerce  yesterday  considered  the  circular  from  the  board  of  trade,  asking  for  definite 
proposal?  either  as  to  alterations  of  classification  or  reductions  of  duty  in  connection  with 
the  probable  change  of  the  United  States  Government  tariff.  The  secretary  (Mr.  C.  Mills) 
was  instructed  to  reply,  suggesting  that  the  board  of  trade  should  request  the  British 
ambassador  at  Washmgton  to  urge  the  American  Government  to  restore  the  tariff  exist- 
ing before  the  imposition  of  the  McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs.  This  would  remove 
the  specific  duty  upon  woolen  and  worsted  ^oods,  and  would  also  reduce  the  ad  valorem 
duty  on  the  same.  The  committee  also  pomted  out  that  the  present  tariff  had  proved 
practically  prohibitory,  especially  as  regarded  the  heavier  and  lower  priced  goods, 
and  it  was  ODvious  that  there  must  consequently  have  been  a  corresponding  diminu- 
tion of  revenue  for  the  United  States. 
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BROADCLOTHS. 

SVTTOK'S  HILLS,  NOBTH  AKDOVES,  MASS.,  STATiS  THAT  REDUC- 
TION IN  DUTY  OH  THEIB  PBODUCT  WOULD  ITECESSABILY  RE- 
SULT IN  CLOSING  THE  MILLS. 

North  Andover,  December  I4,  1908. 
Chairman  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WasJiington,  D.  C. 

Dear  SfR:  The  Sutton's  Mills,  a  corporation  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  manufacturing  wooleu 
dress  goods,  represents  an  invested  capital  of  $450,000  and  nimishes 
employment  to  from  150  to  200  operatives,  who  are  residents  of  the 
town  of  North  Andover,  where  our  mills  are  located.  These  mills 
have  been  operating  in  their  present  location  since  1802,  and  the  com- 
pany has  furnished  steady  employment  to  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  people,  who  Uve  in  comfortable  homes  and  wtiiose  children 
have  the  privileges  of  good  schools. 

Our  product  consists  largely  of  broadcloths,  kerseys,  Venetians,  and 
similar  staple  face-finished  goods,  and  in  this  field  we  come  directly 
into  competition  with  similar  fabrics  manufactured  in  France  and 
Germany.  Our  goods  are  of  the  same  general  construction  and  go 
through  practically  the  same  processes  that  are  used  in  the  production 
of  foreign  goods,  and  we  are  dependent  upon  a  protective  tariff  to 
enable  us  to  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers,  where  the  wages 
paid  are  so  very  much  less  than  are  paid  by  us  and  oy  other  manufac- 
turers in  this  country. 

The  rates  of  pay  in  our  mills  are  approximately  three  times  the 
wages  paid  by  German  manufacturers  for  similar  labor  and  about 
twice  the  wages  paid  by  French  manufacturers.  In  comparison 
with  the  wages  paid  in  this  country  in  other  lines  of  industry,  our 
employees  are  not  earning  excessive  sums  and  the  business  is  not, 
therefore,  more  attractive  to  labor  than  other  lines  of  industry. 
This  being  the  case,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  reduce  our  wage 
schedule  materially  without  forcing  our  operatives,  who  are  skilled 
in  this  particular  line  of  work,  to  seek  employment  in  other  lines 
in  order  to  maintain  their  present  standard  of  living. 

We  feel  that  we  can  not  too  strongly  express  the  injury  which 
would  be  sustained  by  our  company  if  any  reduction  were  made 
in  the  present  tariff  on  manufactured  goods  similar  to  those  made 
by  us,  and  the  hardship  resulting  to  our  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies would  be  very  great  indeed.  The  business  depression  through 
which  we  have  just  passed  has  been  of  the  greatest  severity  in  our 
particular  business,  and  I  believe  that  it  can  be  safely  stated  that 
neither  manufacturers  nor  their  employees  are  in  a  position  to  face 
a  general  readjustment  of  values,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  further 
loss  of  business  and  lack  of  employment  for  those  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  their  company  for  their  daily  bread. 

We  do  not  fool  that  we  should  go  into  any  extended  argument 
on  this  subject  by  letter,  but  desire  to  go  on  record  as  stating  our 
firm  belief  that  any  reduction  in  the  protection  now  afforded  U5 
would  result  in  the  closing  of  our  plant,  in  great  suffering  to  our 
employees  and  their  families,  and  in  a  severe  loss  to  our  stockhold- 
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ers,  and  as  we  believe  that  this  is  equally  true  of  other  companies 
engaged  in  this  industry,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  that  no 
reduction  whatever  be  made  in  the  present  tariff  on  woolen  fabrics. 
Yours,  truly, 

Sutton's  Mills, 
G.  W.  Clouqh. 


FOREIGN  T.  DOMESTIC  GOODS, 

T.  CAFFS  &  SOKS,  JACKSONVILLE,  ILL.,  THINE  THAT  FOBEIGN 
CLOTHS  ABE  TTSED  VEEY  LITTLE  BY  LEADING  AMEBICAN 
CLOTHINO  MAEEBS. 

Jacksonville,  III.,  Janua?^  25^  1909. 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell,  M.  C., 

House  of  Representatives^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  You  will  remember  that  I  had  a  few  minutes'  conversa- 
tion with  you  in  Washington  a  few  weeks  ago  in  reference  to  the 
woolen  schedule  in  the  proposed  new  tariff  bill.  You  brought  up  the 
question  as  to  why  American  manufacturers  could  not  produce  as 
fine  goods  as  the  foreign  makes,  and  referred  to  Messrs.  Rogers, 
l*eet  &  Co.  as  a  representative  clothing  manufacturer  of  the  better 
grade. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  imported  cloth 
that  Rogers,  Peet  &  Co.  use  in  the  manufacture  of  their  clothing. 
For  obvious  reasons  they  may  not  wish  this  to  be  known,  but  I  have 
secured  information  on  this  point  from  The  Snellenburg  Clothing 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  who  are  manufacturers  of  high-grade, 
ready-made  clothing,  and  whose  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  Richard 
Campion,  I  herewith  inclose,  attached  to  this  letter.  If  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  this  firm  you  can  assure  yourself  by  slight  inquiry 
that  they  are  rated  high  as  manufacturers  of  the  better  grade  of  men  s 
clothing,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  very  small  per  cent  of  foreign 
goods  that  they  use  in  their  manufacture  will  pretty  accurately  rep- 
resent the  situation  Avith  the  best  makers  of  ready-made  clothing  in 
this  country.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  popular  impression  is  that 
there  is  a  much  larger  quantity  of  foreign  goods  manufactured  into 
men's  clothing  of  the  finer  makes  than  the  facts  will  warrant,  this 
being  true  by  reason  of  the  prejudice  among  certain  class  of  con- 
sumers for  goods  bearing  a  foreign  import  label  or  name.  There 
is  a  very  large  quantity  of  strictly  American-made  goods  that  are  sold 
as  foreign  makes  to  meet  such  a  prejudice. 

Trusting  that  this  statement  of  facts  may  be  of  some  service  to 
you,  and  thanking  you  for  the  courtesy  shown  me  while  at  the  Capital, 
I  am, 

Very  res}:ectfully,  yours, 

J.  Capps  &  Sons,  I/rn.. 
Manufacturers  of  Woolen  Goods  and  Clothing. 

By  IIaruy  M.  Capps. 
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bzhibtt  a. 

Broad  and  Wallace  Streets,  Philadelphia, 

January  16,  1909. 
Mr.  RiOHARD  Campion, 

SOO  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia, 

My  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  15th,  and  in  reply  woald  state 
that  as  far  as  I  can  recollect  we  used  very  little  foreign  cloth  in  1897.  I  am 
sure  it  was  not  5  per  cent,  probably  not  2  per  cent 

At  present  we  are  using  nothing  but  domestic  goods,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  pieces  of  fine  Sedan  Montagnac  overcoatings  and  some  fine  cloth  and  soft 
finished  worsteds  for  full-dress  suits. 

At  present  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  wholesale  clothier  to  use  foreiga 
woolens.    Goods  made  in  this  country  are  as  good  and  fine  as  the  most  fastid- 
ious man  who  buys  ready-made  clothing  may  desire. 
Yours,  very  truly. 

The  Snellenburg  Clothing  CoMPAJfT. 
By  S.  L.  Bloch. 


WOOL  AND  WEARING  APPAREL. 

SAMITEL  FOX'S  SONS,  LAPOBTE,  DTD.,  BECOMMENI)  BETENTIOK  OF 
FBESEHT  DITTIES  OK  WOOLS  AND  WOOLENS. 

Laporte,  Ind.,  November  85,  1908. 

Hon.  E.  D.  Crumpacker,  M.  C, 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  According  to  our  understanding  the  wool  and  woolen 
industry  has  its  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  on 
December  1  and  2.  As  it  wiU  be  impossible  for  any  member  of  our 
concern  to  be  present  before  the  committee  in  person,  but  beinc 
vitally  interested,  we  desire  to  give  you  personally  an  expression  of 
our  views. 

In  the  first  place,  we  realize  that  there  can  not  be  a  reduction  in  the 
duties  on  raw  materials  (wools)  unless  there  is  a  corresponding  re- 
duction made  in  the  duties  applying  to  the  manufactured  article.  We 
have  particular  reference  only  to  mat  character  of  wool  which  is  in- 
corporated in  the  products  such  as  we  manufacture.  It  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  carpet  manufacturers  would  advocate  the  lowering  of  duty 
on  carpet  wools,  owing  to  the  insufficient  domestic  supply. 

The  trend  of  style  has  changed  so  materially  in  the  last  efght  or 
ten  years  that  the  demand  for  both  ladies'  and  men's  wear  is  continu- 
ally for  lighter  weight  materials  of  woolen  construction.  This  is 
more  pronounced  in  ladies'  wear  than  in  men's  wear;  therefore,  it  is 
possible  on  the  basis  of  the  present  duties  for  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer to  be  highly  competitive  with  the  domestic  manuracturer,  and 
the  duty  on  these  particular  materials  is  rather  too  low  than  too  high, 
inasmuch  as  the  specific  duty,  which  is  the  greatest  source  of  protec- 
tion, does  not  operate  to  any  great  advantage  to  the  domestic  manu- 
facturer on  these  lighter  weight  materials.  On  the  heavier  weight 
fabrics,  of  course,  the  combined  ad  valorem  and  specific  duties  operate 
more  effectively. 

As  a  general  proposition,  we  advocate  that  the  duties  on  wool  and 
fabrics  of  woolen  construction  for  ladies'  and  men's  wear  be  permit- 
ted to  stand  as  they  are  to-day.  The  fundamental  consideration  is 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  France,  G^ermany,  and  England, 
as  compared  to  that  paid  for  the  same  identical  labor  in  the  United 
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States.  This  is  a  highly  important  factor  in  the  woolen  industry. 
Bradford,  England,  pays  the  highest  wages  in  the  woolen  industry 
abroad. 

A  weaver  in  Bradford,  England,  makes  £1  per  week,  equal  to  about 
$4.88  American  money,  while  we  are  paying  for  this  same  class  of 
work  no  less  than  $10  per  week  as  a  minimum  and  as  high  as  $15. 
The  earning  capacity  oi  some  of  our  expert  weavers  is  even  in  excess 
of  the  latter  amount ;  all  other  labor  is  m  exact  proportion. 

In  France  the  finest  fabrics  for  ladies'  wear  are  produced.  These 
fabrics  are  of  the  very  finest  texture,  decidedly  light  in  weight,  and 
very  sheer.  At  that  the  cost  of  labor  entering  into  these  fabrics  is  of 
a  very  minimum  amount,  as  the  work  is  largely  done  by  the  peasantry, 
who  take  the  warps  home  with  them  and  weave  the  fabric  on  hand 
looms,  the  whole  family  bending  their  energies  on  getting  out  the 
product,  for  which  they  receive  only  a  few  francs  per  week,  which  in 
American  money  amounts  to  a  song.    The  same  applies  t^  Germany. 

We  trust  that  the  few  facts  we  have  given  you  herein  may  be  of 
some  value  and  will  receive  due  consideration. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  your  courtesy,  we  are, 
YoursJ  very  truly, 

Samuel  Fox's  Sons, 
By  Mauricb  Fox,  President 


DOLLS'  WIGS, 

[Paragraph  366.] 

A.  A.  HOFFIULN,  NEW  YOBK  CITY,  ASKS  BELIEF  FBOH  AIXEOED 

EXCESSIVE  DTTTIES  ON  WOOLEN  WIGS. 

New  York,  December  i,  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir:  On  behalf  of  the  American  Doll  and  Toy  Manufacturing 
Company,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  facts  in  connection 
with  the  present  tariff  schedules  by  which  my  client  feels  itself 
aggrieved. 

Doll  manufacturing  in  this  country  is,  indeed,  an  "  infant  industry," 
there  being  practically  no  manufacturers  of  doll  heads  and  dolls  in 
the  Unitea  States  to-day,  with  the  exception  of  my  client.  Never- 
theless, we  seek  relief  not  in  the  raising  of  the  duty  on  dolls,  but  in 
the  reduction  of  the  duties  that  affect  doll  parts. 

The  rate  of  duty  on  manufactures  of  wool  is  the  heaviest  burden  to 
bear.  Essential  to  doll  manufacturing  is  the  importation  of  doll 
wigs.  These  wigs  are  made  of  mohair  or  Angora  wool,  and  ure 
classified,  in  spite  of  all  protests,  as  manufactures  of  wool.  The 
duty,  which  is  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  44  cents  per  pound,  is 
equivalent  to  110  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Finished  dolls  and  doll  heads  are  subject  to  85  per  cent.  The  need 
of  paying  for  a  necessary  part  or  ingredient  110  per  cent  duty  (when 
the  finished  product  is  subject  to  only  35  per  cent),  added  to  the  differ- 
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enoe  between  the  cost  of  labor  in  Germany  and  in  the  United  States, 
constitutes  a  burden  which  menaces  the  existence  of  the  manufac- 
turer and  deters  other  capital  from  entering  this  field. 

In  this  particular  industry  the  following  anomalous  situation  ob- 
tains: A  complete  china  doll  head  with  a  fine  mohair  wig  can  be 
imported  and  sold  in  the  United  States  for  a  smaller  sum  than  the 
cost  to  import  a  similar  doll  wig  alone,  thanks  to  110  per  cent  duty. 

The  desired  relief  suggests  itself  in  tnree  alternatives : 

First.  The  putting  on  the  free  list  of  manufactures  of  wool,  at  least 
in  those  cases  where  the  wool  comes  from  animals  not  found  in  the 
United  States ;  or 

Second.  The  creation  of  a  new  classification  entitled  ^^  Doll  and  toy 
parts;  "or 

Third.  The  adoption  of  a  ruling  which  may  be  found  to  benefit 
various  industries  in  addition  to  the  one  herein  discussed,  namely, 
a  ruling  to  tlie  effect  that  the  duty  on  no  article  which  is  a  part  of  a 
more  comprehensive  one,  or  of  a  finished  product,  shall  in  any  case 
exceed  the  rate  of  duty  of  such  larger  object  or  finished  product. 

Trusting  that  the  feeble  voice  of  this  infant  industry,  which  can 
not  afford  to  be  personally  represented  before  your  honorable  com- 
mittee, will  none  the  less  be  so  fortunate  as  to  receive  some  consider- 
ation, I  beg  leave  to  remain. 

Very  respectfully,  A.  A.  Hoffmann. 


SirPPLEMENTAL  STATEMEFT  BELATIVE  TO  BOLLS'  WIGS  SUB- 
MITTED BY  A.  A.  HOFFliiANH,  NEW  YOBE  CITY. 

New  York,  February  18^  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  beg  to  add  the  following  to  my  letter  of  December  1, 
1908,  in  re  the  duty  on  dolls'  wigs : 

The  relief  sought  will  not  in  any  way  be  an  injurv  to  anv  person 
or  industry  in  this  country.  There  are  no  mohair  wigs  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  no  angora  manufactured  into  mohair  yarn  of  this 
description. 

These  wigs — mohair  wigs — are  imported  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
use  on  domestic  doll  heads  bv  manufacturers.  The  double  dutv,  '>•*» 
per  cent  ad  valorem  and  44  cents  a  pound,  amounting  together  to  110 
per  cent,  works  a  double  hardship  and  prevents  the  development  of 
the  doll-making  industry  in  this  country. 

Paragraph  418  of  the  Alphabetical  Schedule  of  Duties  fixes  the 
duty  on  dolls  at  35  per  cent.  In  addition  to  that,  it  includes  under 
this  classification  and  this  duty,  dolls'  heads,  no  matter  of  what  com- 
position they  are  made,  dolls  dressed  in  wool  apparel,  dolls  with  wanl- 
robes,  doll  apparel,  doll  wardrobes,  etc.,  many  items  of  which  are  in 
reality  manuiactures  of  wool;  and  still,  when  it  comes  to  doll  wips. 
they  are  not  taxed  under  paragraph  418,  but  it  is  provided  that  the 
duty  be  the  same  as  that  of  "  manufactures  of  hair,"  and  under  the 
latter  classification  mohair  doll  wigs  are  subject  to  the  double  duty 
referred  to. 

The  glaring  injustice  worked  by  the  schedule  on  doll  manufacturers 
is  made  apparent  by  the  following  example:  If  a  doll  head  and  wig 
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for  the  same  are  imported  at  the  same  time  the  duty  is  85  per  cent, 
whereas  if  the  wig  alone  is  imported  the  doll  manufacturer,  who 
needs  it  as  a  part  of  his  raw  material,  must  pay  a  duty  equivalent  to 
110  per  cent. 

Our  plea  is  that  doll  wigs  made  of  mohair  or  angora  wool  be  put 
on  the  free  list,  or  at  least  be  dutiable  at  a  rate  no  larger  than  that  on 
dolls,  dolls'  heads,  or  other  doll  parts  or  accessories  under  paragraph 
418.  One  of  the  sugg;evStions  in  my  previous  letter  was  that  of  a 
creation  of  a  classification  under  the  name  of  "  Doll  and  Toy  Parts," 
to  include  all  such  parts  as  are  imported  for  the  purposes  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  complete  doll  or  toy. 

If  the  theory  of  a  protective  tariff  is  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  manufacturers  and  the  development  of  new  industries, 
assuredly  it  is  an  anamolous  situation  if  the  manufacturer  has  to  pay 
a  larger  duty  on  the  ingredients  of  his  product  than  is  paid  on  the 
complete  ana  finished  article. 

Very  respectfully  submitted  by, 

Yours,  very  truly,  A.  A.  Hoffmann. 


PRESS  CLOTH, 

[Paragraph  306.] 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  JO.  W.  ALLISON,  OF  EH H IS,  TEX.,  ASKING  FOB 
THE  SPECIFIC  CLASSIFICATION  OF  PBESS  CLOTH. 

Monday,  December  11^  1908, 

S'Tie  witness  was  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman.) 
lonel  Allison.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  we  are  here  as  a 
committee  representing  the  Interstate  Cotton-Seed  Crushers'  Associa- 
tion, an  organization  composed  of  the  greater  number  of  all  the 
cotton-seed  oil  mills  in  this  country. 

These  mills  number  more  than  800  and  represent  about  $80,000,000 
of  invested  capital,  employ  about  50,000  people,  and  pay  out  about 
$25,000,000  per  year  in  wages. 

They  utilize  as  a  raw  material  about  4,500,000  tons  of  cotton  seed 
annually,  which  cotton  seed  forty  years  ago  was  an  absolute  waste 
product,  and  thus  add  yearly  over  $100,000,000  to  the  material  wealth 
of  the  country. 

An  important  item  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  our  product  is 
the  cloth  from  which  is  made  the  wrapper  or  envelopes  which  are 
used  to  contain  the  cooked  seed  wliile  oeing  subjected  to  hydraulic 
pressure  for  the  extraction  of  the  oil.  These  envelopes  are  called 
"press  cloths  "  and  are  made  from  camel's  hair,  it  having  been  found, 
after  repeated  experiments  and  long  experience,  that  no  other  mate- 
rial having  necessary  porosity  ana  pliability  will  stand  the  great 
pressure  to  which  they  are  necessarily  subjected. 

Eepeated  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  some  other  and  less  costly 
material  for  this  purpose,  and  cotton,  linen,  wool,  woven  wire,  per- 
forated metals,  and  several  various  fibers  have  been  tried,  but  all  of 
these  have  been  found  unfit  for  the  work  and  have  been  abandoned. 

This  press  cloth  is  made  in  this  country,  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
by  four  of  five  factories,  who  if  not  under  one  ownership  or  control, 
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or  in  combination  with  each  other,  as  is  commonly  charged,  at  leasl 
maintain  an  exceedingly  firm  and  entirely  uniform  price  in  its  sale; 
this  price  having  varied  but  very  slightly  in  years  and  now  being 
about  62  cents  per  pound. 

Press  cloth  is  also  largely  made  in  England  and  in  other  for^gn 
countries,  but  its  importation  into  this  country  is  entirely  prohibited 
by  the  high  tari£F  imposed,  and  it  is  the  consideration  of  this  tariff, 
as  now  charged,  that  we  would  ask  of  the  committee. 

For  it  is  really  a  clarification  or  interpretation  of  the  present  tariff 
we  are  asking  rather  than  its  reduction  or  entire  abolition.  < 

According  to  our  view,  in  the  act  of  1897  Congress  seems  to  have 
made  special  provision  for  this  very  material  in  paragraph  431,  which 
says: 

Hair  cloth,  known  as  "crinoline"  cloth,  ten  cents  per  square  yard.  Hair 
cloth,  known  as  **  hair  seating "  and  hair  press  cloth,  tw^ity  cents  per  sqnare 
yard. 

This  would  impose  a  duty  of  about  4  cents  per  pound,  and  as  the 
English  press  cloth,  which  it  is  contended  is  superior  to  that  of  Amer- 
ican manufacture,  sells  for  about  37  to  38  cents  per  pound,  would 
permit  its  importation  at  a  cost  about  two-thirds  of  the  price  now 
charged  the  mills  bv  the  American  manufacturers,  reduce  that  item 
in  the  cost  of  manuiacturing  cotton-seed  product  from  its  present  fig- 
ure of  about  30  cents  per  ton  of  seed  worked  to  about  20  cents:  and 
since  the  always  active  competition  in  the  purchase  of  cotton  seed 
would  more  than  likely  add  this  to  the  price  paid  for  the  raw  ma- 
terial, would  mean  a  saving  to  the  cotton  growers  of  the  Soutii  of 
nearly  $500,000  per  year. 

It  should  be  noticed,  too,  that  the  tariff  under  its  present  interpreta- 
tion is  absolutely  prohibitive.  No  importations  are  made  under  it 
and  it  is  consequently  productive  of  no  revenue.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  the  American  manufacturers  immediately  improve 
their  cloth  and  reduce  their  prices  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  im- 
ported goods — ^which,  however,  it  is  believed  they  would  do — this 
would  mean  an  annual  increase  in  the  customs  revenue  from  an  en- 
tirely new  source  of  about  $100,000. 

That  this  is  not  an  improbable  conclu«ion  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  act  of  1897  was  promulgated,  relying  upon  the  duty  as 
named  in  the  paragraph  431  just  quoted,  many  importations  of  press 
cloth  were  made,  and  the  foreign  article  was  used  hj  the  mills  with 
much  satisfaction.  But  the  appraisers  of  customs  msisted  tiiat  the 
duty  should  be  collected  not  under  this  paragraph,  but  under  para- 
graph 366,  which  reads: 

On  cloths,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  mnnnfactures  of  every  description  made  wboUy 
or  in  part  of  wool,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at  not  more  than 
forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  the  duty  imposed 
by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class;  valued  at  above 
forty  cents  per  pound  and  not  above  seventy  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per 
pound  shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imi)osed  by  the  act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  class,  and  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  the  foregoing  fifty  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  at  over  seventy  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound 
shall  be  four  times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  one  pound  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  class,  and  flfty-flve  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

And  the  duty  was  so  collected  and  the  importations  thereby  imme- 
diately stopped. 
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It  is  no  more  than  fair  to  state  here  that  the  appraisers  were  influ- 
enced in  this  interpretation  by  paragraph  383,  which  reads : 

Whenever  in  any  schedule  of  this  act  the  word  "  wool "  is  used  in  connection 
with  a  manufactured  article  of  which  it  is  a  component  material,  it  shall  be  held 
to  include  wool  or  hair  of  the  sheep,  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animal, 
whether  manufactured  by  the  woolen,  worsted,  felt,  or  any  other  process, 

And  because  there  appears  in  the  wool  schedule,  in  paragraph  348. 
these  words: 

AU  wools,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  animals  shall  be  divided 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  duties  to  be  charged  thereon  into  the  three  follow- 
ing classes. 

And  the  courts  in  the  suit  brought  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
soundness  of  this  interpretation  have  upheld  their 'decision. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  That  it  should  be  taxed  as  wool  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  interpretation  of 
the  law  as  made  hj  the  appraiser  against  which  we  protest  as  much 
as  against  the  law  itself. 

And  in  this  connection  we  would  respectfully  submit  that  the  ma- 
terial affected  is  not  produced  in  this  country  and  can  not  by  any 
means  be  produced  here,  that  no  article  or  material  produced  in  this 
country  can  possibly  be  used  in  substitution  for  it,  and  that  the  tariff 
as  now  construed  benefits,  if  not  merely  one  concern  or  one  combina- 
tion of  a  few  concerns  at  most,  not  more  than  four  or  five  concerns 
at  the  expense  of  a  large  number  of  manufacturers,  large  and  small, 
and  through  them  every  producer  of  one  of  the  country's  principal 
agricultural  products. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  linseed,  rape 
seed,  castor  bean,  or  other  industries  using  press  cloth,  all  of  which 
are  affected,  but  who  it  is  presumed  will  be  represented  before  your 
committee  and  will  protect  their  several  interests. 

We  would  urge,  too,  that  the  interpretation  of  the  tariff  as  asked  by 
us  will  not  in  any  way  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  American  wool 
grower,  since  no  wool  of  any  kind  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  press 
cloth,  and  since  it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  actual  experience  that  no 
cloth  made  either  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  can  be  substituted  for 
that  made  of  camel's  hair,  no  matter  what  mav  be  their  relative  value. 
No  interest  therefore  can  justly  complain  of  the  reduction  asked  other 
than  the  American  manufacturers  of  the  cloth  now  in  use,  who 
through  a  long  period  of  hi^h  protection  have  crown  fat  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another  and  more  widely  distributed  industry,  which  is  even 
yet  in  the  very  infancy  of  its  development  and  should. not  longer  be 
compelled  to  carry  the  heavy  burden  which  has  been  imposed  upon  it 
by  an  industry  to  which  even  now  we  are  willing  to  concede  a  fair  and 
liberal  protection,  and  of  which  at  most  we  only  ask  that  it  be  com- 
pelled to  partly  meet  the  facilities  offered  us  by  their  foreign  compe- 
tition. 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  of  the  cost  of  pressing  the  oil  is 
the  cost  of  this  cloth? 

Colonel  Allison.  About  30  cents  per  ton  of  seed  crushed  in  the 
press  cloth.  The  cost  of  crushing  a  ton  of  cotton  seed  is  $3.25  to 
|5.50,  according  to  the  size  of  the  mill  and  the  location. 

The  Chaihman.  How  much  oil  will  a  ton  of  cotton  seed  produce? 

Colonel  Allison.  According  to  the  locality.     From  about  34  gal- 
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Ions  per  ton  of  seed  in  southern  Texas,  and  possibly  41,  42,  or  43 
gallons  in  the  Mississippi  Delta. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it  worth? 

Colonel  Allison.  It  is  worth  in  the  mill  about  30  cents — ^just  30 
cents — crude,  as  it  comes  from  the  presses. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Would  you  like  to  nave  this  cloth  brought  in  under 
section  431? 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes,  sir;  section  431,  at  20  cents  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  I  see  this  question  has  been  in  the  courts  and  has 
been  decided  both  ways. 

Colonel  Allison.  A  suit  was  brought  by  the  association  which  our 
committee  represents  for  the  purpose  oi  testing  it,  our  contention 
being  that  tne  cloth  should  oe  brought  into  the  country  under 
paragraph  431. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  And  it  was  so  decided  in  one  case. 

Colonel  Allison.  But  afterwards  it  was  decided  against  as,  and 
we  lost  the  case. 

Mr.  Kandell.  What  is  the  number  of  the  section? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Section  431  is  the  one  the  witness  says  it  ought  to 
come  in  under. 

Mr.  Randell.  But  what  section  is  it  that  it  does  come  under! 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Under  the  wool  section,  paragraph  366. 

Colonel  Allison.  I  wanted  to  state  to  the  committee  that  I  came 
here  on  about  twelve  hours'  notice,  and  I  wrote  this  article  on  the 
railroad  train  and  referred  to  these  sections  from  memory.  I  did 
not  have  a  copy  of  the  law  before  me,  and  may  not  have  it  word  for 
word.  I  had  only  a  memorandum  of  a  previous  presentation  of  the 
case  which  I  had  made  to  Secretary  Shaw  at  the  time  this  test  case 
was  brought,  but  I  believe  that  the  quotations  are  ccHrect. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  it  pays  now  under  the  wool 
schedule  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  Three  times  the  duty  upon  1  pound  of  wool  of 
the  first  class  plus  an  ad  valorem  of  60  per  cent;  in  other  words,  about 
53  cents. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  What  is  it  figured  at  ad  valorem  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  The  American  price  for  the  cloth  is  about  62 
cents,  and  the  English  price  is  about  37  or  38  cents.  The  market 
varies  there,  but  it  does  not  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  About  150  per  cent  ad  valorem? 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  And  no  importations  are  made? 

Colonel  Allison.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  What  do  you  use  now? 

Colonel  Allison.  The  American  cloth. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  What  do  you  call  it,  hair  press  cloth  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  Camel's  hair  press  cloth ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dalzell.  There  are  some  importations — ^not  many,  of  course— 

191  tons  in  1907. 

Colonel  Allison.  A  few  importations  were  made  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  would  come  under  this  paragraph  431,  and  we  paid  the 
duty  of  4  cents  a  pound,  or  20  cents  per  square  yard. 

Mr.  BoNYNQE.  1  understood  you  to  say  that  there  was  nothing  that 
could  be  used  as  a  substitute? 

Colonel  Allison.  Nothing. 
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Mr.  BoNYNGE.  But  you  are  using  something? 

Colonel  Allison.  I  beg  pardon,  we  are  using  camePs-hair  cloth 
made  of  the  imported  camel  s  hair;  made  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randell.  Made  in  the  United  States? 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  How  many  concerns  make  that? 

Colonel  Allison.  Four  and  possibly  some  other  smaller  concerns 
that  may  possibly  have  been  absorbed  by  others. 

Mr.  Randell.  Is  there  any  difference  in  price  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  Absolutely  none. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  really  is  exclusive  and  an  opportunity  for 
monopoly  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  It  is  an  absolute  monopoly.  The  agencies  selling 
one-priced  cloth  very  frequently  sell  both  the  other  kinds.  The  two 
or  three  leading  cloths  are  sometimes  handled  by  the  same  agent,  and 
they  are  sold  at  absolutely  the  same  price  and  upon  the  same  terms. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  are  interested  in  the  production  of  cotton-seed 
oil  as  a  crusher? 

Colonel  Allison.  A  crusher ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  you  any  interest  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
cloth? 

Colonel  Allison.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Randell.  Have  any  of  the  crushers  any  interest  in  that? 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  two  of  the  factories  that  are 
owned,  at  least  in  part,  by  crushers,  but  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  have  to  buy  from  them  on  the  same  market 
and  at  the  same  price? 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Randell.  Do  you  say  that  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  monopoly  ? 
What  I  mean  by  "  monopoly  "  is  an  institution  owned  by  either  one 
person  or  a  combination  of  persons,  and  which  controls  the  price. 

Colonel  Allison.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say  that  this  is  a  com- 
bination.   I  only  speak  from  general  report  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Randell.  Why  do  you  think  it  is?  You  are  in  the  business 
and  have  to  buy  them. 

Colonel  Allison.  I  think  so  because  there  are  only  four  factories 
that  I  know  of  in  active  operation.  They  do  not  interfere  with  each 
other's  prices  in  any  sort  of  way,  even,  as  has  been  tried,  when  a 
number  of  mills  have  made  a  combination  of  their  press-cloth  pur- 
chases. An  ordinary  interior  mill  will  use  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  press  cloth  a  year,  and  I  have  known  as  many  as 
25  or  30  of  these  mills  to  bunch  their  purchases,  trying  to  get 
a  concession  in  the  price,  offering  to  contract  for  their  orders,  pro- 
vided some  concession  should  be  made ;  that  is,  trying  to  pit  one  man- 
ufacturer against  the  other.  We  have  always  found  that  each  manu- 
facturer was  thoroughly  informed  of  the  offers  being  made  to  the 
other,  and  that  there  was  no  such  thin^  as  stirring  the  prices. 

Mr.  Randell.  Some  of  these  factories  are  smaller  than  one  of  the 
main  factories,  and  I  suppose  you  were  trying  to  get  orders  from  the 
smaller  factories,  so  as  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  competition.  Have 
you  tried  to  do  that? 

Colonel  Allison.  Frequently.  We  have  tried  to  get  one  against 
the  other,  irrespective  of  their  size.  But  we  have  found  that  the 
price  has  been  absolutely  the  same,  62  cents  a  pound,  not  more  or 
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less.  It  is  sold  absolutely  for  cash,  or  drafts  against  bill  of  lading, 
and  no  sort  of  accommodation  is  extended  to  the  buyer.  It  is  abso- 
lutely at  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Randelxi.  Has  there  ever  been  any  fact  or  circumstance,  in 
your  knowledge,  that  would  indicate  the  interference  of  any  one  party 
over  another  with  reference  to  orders? 

Colonel  AuLisoN.  Any  specific  facts? 

Mr.  Kandell.  Yes,  sir. 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes ;  I  might  quote  cases  where  I  knew 

Mr.  Randell.  Quote  them,  please. 

Colonel  Allison.  I  hesitate  somewhat  to  do  that;  but  then  I  sup- 
pose that  I  do  not  betray  any  confidence  in  saying  that  I  know  that 
agencies 

Mr.  Eandell.  I  will  say,  with  reference  to  that,  that  while  you 
are  under  oath  I  would  not  wish  to  ask  a  question  that  would  require 
you  to  ^ve  anything  away  or  that  you  would  feel  in  honor  bound 
not  to  give  away.    I  do  not  want  to  impose  upon  you. 

Colonel  Allison.  These  are  circumstances  that  come  under  my 
observation. 

Mr.  Randell.  If  you  know  of  any  circumstances  which  would  indi- 
cate that  these  smaller  factories  had  to  comply  with  the  price  of  the 
larger  factories — if  you  can  state  that  without  violation  of  your  per- 
sonal honor,  I  would  ask  you  to  do  it. 

Colonel  Allison.  I  have  known  at  least  one  instance  where  an 
agency  handling  the  cloth  manufactured  by  two  factories  had  been 
notified  that  it  was  giving  to  a  certain  factory  a  too  large  propor- 
tion of  his  orders,  and  tliat  he  must  distribute  his  orders  more  evenly 
or  both  agencies  would  be  taken  away  from  him. 

Mr.  BoNYNGE.  Do  you  know  what  duty  camel's  hair  pays,  of  which 
this  cloth  is  made? 

Colonel  Allison.  Four  cents,  I  think;  but  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  I 
did  state  that  in  the  paper,  but,  as  I  said,  I  wrote  it  from  memory 
and  I  may  not  be  correct;  but  I  think  it  is  4  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  The  great  difficulty  is  that  the  woolgrowers  of 
Texas  are  due  here  to  insist  on  11  cents  per  pound  duty  on  camel's 
hair.  You  ask  for  a  duty  on  a  product  of  raw  wool  below  32  c^its. 
If  we  make  our  manufacturers  pay  32  cents  a  pound  on  camel's  hair, 
that  accounts  for  the  32  cents  duty  on  this  article.  In  addition  to 
that  the  manufacturers  have  a  protection  on  their  manufacture,  which 
would  seem  to  be  too  high  for  this  class  of  goods.  This  would  seem 
to  be  trying  to  pit  the  Texas  woolgrowers  against  the  Texas  cotton- 
seed raisers.  They  will  have  to  get  together  on  this  article  and  agree 
on  something  if  the  committee  shall  act  riffhtly  to  both  of  them. 

Colonel  Allison.  Allow  me  to  state,  and  I  think  it  is  an  important 
point  that  I  should  state,  that  as  a  man  of  some  thirty-five  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  business,  wool  press  cloth  is  absolutely  unfit  for  our 
purposes,  and  that  the  cloth  can  not  be  made  out  of  wool.  We  have 
tried  it  over  and  over  again — all  sorts  of  press  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  This  was  all  thrashed  out  before  the  committee 
twelve  years  ago,  and  nineteen  years  ago,  and  the  balance  of  testimony 
seemed  to  be  that  there  were  large  quantities  of  camePs  hair  that 
could  be  used  as  wool,  the  same  as  cloth.  I  am  not  enough  of  an 
expert  to  know  which  told  the  truth,  but  the  committee  were  inclined 
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to  believe  that  the  people  who  said  that  camel's  hair  could  be  used 
as  some  kind  of  a  substitute  for  wool  had  the  best  of  the  argument. 

Colonel  Allison.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  defend  that  point 
at  all,  because  we  are  interested  only  in  the  pn»ss  cloth,  and  our  con- 
tention is  that  press  cloth  can  not  be  made  of  wool. 

Mr.  Eandell.  Suppose  you  and  the  woolgrowers  get  together  and 
fix  up  some  schedule  which  will  suit  both  you  and  they,  so  that  you 
coula  get  your  camel's-hair  cloth  in  a  way  that  you  would  not  be 
robbed  by  a  monopoly,  and  yet  so  that  it  would  suit  the  other  people. 
What  would  be  your  suggestion  as  to  where  the  interests  of  the  people 
would  come  in,  even  though  the  woolgrower  and  the  cotton-seed 
crusher  were  satisfied?  Do  you  think  an  agreement  could  b^  made 
between  the  woolgrower  and  the  cotton-seed  crusher  so  that  the 
tariff  could  be  fixed  on  this  cloth  and  upon  the  wool  goods,  satisfying 
both,  and  at  the  same  time  give  any  show  to  the  consumer?  Are 
you  in  favor  of  the  tariff  based  upon  an  agreement  between  you  and 
the  woolffrower? 

Colonel  Allison.  If  an  equitable  agreement  could  be  made,  I  would 
be  in  favor  of  it.  But  I  am  neither  a  wool  expert  nor  a  tariff  expert, 
and  I  do  not  know  just  exactly  how  that  agreement  could  be  arrived 
at.  I  am  asking  for  the  privilege  of  buying  what  is  represented  to 
us,  and  which  my  experience  tends  me  to  believe  is,  a  better  article  at 
a  price  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  price  that  I  am  forced  to  pay  for 
the  American  article. 

Mr.  Eandell.  I  understand  that  you  are  buying  an  article  here  in 
the  hands  of  a  power  that  dictates  the  price,  and  which  excludes  im- 
portations? 

Colonel  Allison.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Randbll.  And  the  Government  gets  no  revenue? 

Colonel  Allison.  No  revenue  out  of  the  cloth.  It  may  get  a 
revenue  out  of  the  importation  of  the  raw  material — it  does  get  a 
revenue  out  of  the  importation  of  the  raw  material,  but  not  the  cloth. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  you  have  to  pay  a  tremendous  price  for  that 
above  the  wool  market,  and  you  want  to  get  relieved  from  that. 

Colonel  Allison.  The  open  quotation  ror  press  cloth  in  the  Liver- 
pool market  to-day — or  was  at  the  last  quotation  I  saw  some  time 
ago — is  about  37  cents.  I  have  known  it  to  sell  for  very  much  less  than 
that.  I  am  quite  sure  that,  with  a  combination  and  a  large  purchase, 
it  could  be  bought  for  a  great  deal  less  than  that,  and  that  from  10  to 
15  cents  per  ton  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  seed  could  be  saved  if  we 
were  enabled  to  buy  the  English  cloth.  There  would  be  a  further 
saving  in  the  charge,  repeatedly  made,  that  the  English  cloth  is  a 
better  cloth,  and  the  press-cloth  cost  per  ton  of  manufacture  would  be 
reduced  there,  making  a  saving  of  certainly  not  less  than  10  cents,  and 
possibly  15  cents.  The  competition  in  the  production  of  cotton  seed 
IS  extremdy  fierce,  and  the  industry  itself  has  not  been,  taking  any 
considerable  period  of  years  together,  a  profitable  one. 

Mr.  Randell.  Suppose  that  the  cost  of  materials  necessary  for  the 
conversion  of  the  cotton-seed  oil  was  reduced,  would  that  have  any 
effect  upon  the  price  of  cotton  seed  to  the  farmer? 

Colonel  Allison.  I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  Randell.  Up  or  down? 
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Colonel  Allison.  I  think  it  would  largely  tend  to  put  the  price  of 
manufacturing  down ;  it  would  almost  immediately  have  that  effect 

Mr.  Bandell.  The  price  of  the  seed! 

Colonel  Allison.  To  put  the  cost  of  the  manufacture  down  and  the 
price  of  the  seed  up. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  And  to  keep  the  price  of  the  oil  just  where  it  is! 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes,  sir.  The  price  of  the  oil  depends  entirely 
upon  the  price  of  the  competing  greases.  Cotton-seed  oil  is,  even  now, 
just  beginning  to  make  a  position  of  its  own  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  It  has  been  for  years  sold  in  competition  with  other  fats 
derived  from  other  sources,  and  sold  largely  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  Bandell.  In  that  connection :  You  have  been  in  the  business 
for  thirty  years  and  over.  Take  the  present  legislation  with  refer- 
ence to  taxes,  tariff,  and  internal,  has  the  cotton-seed  oil,  or  grease, 
in  your  opinion,  a  fair  chance  in  the  markets  of  this  country  and 
of  the  world  under  our  present  laws ! 

Colonel  Allison.  No,  sir;  it  has  not. 

Mr.  Bandell.  What  is  the  matter! 

Colonel  Allison.  It  is  under  the  imputation 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that,  so  we  can  have  an 
opportunity  to  correct  that. 

Colonel  Allison.  That  is  quite  a  wide  subject,  and  without  some 
special  preparation  I  dislike  to  discuss  it  very  much;  but  I  would 
refer  to  the  tax  imposed  upon  oleomargarine,  of  which  cotton-seed 
oil  is  a  component,  and  in  the  effect  in  the  manufacture  of  oleomar- 
garine. It  goes  further  than  the  imposition  of  a  tax,  in  that  the  man- 
ufacturer of  oleomargarine  is  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  that  sur- 
round a  taxed  industry  and  subject  to  revenue  inspection.  What  I 
am  trying  to  get  at  is  this :  The  farmers  of  the  country,  and  I  believe 
the  farmers  of  the  Northwest,  who  were  enthusiastically  in  favor  of 
the  oleomargarine  law,  are  beginning  to  realize  that  every  pound  of 
butter  consumed  in  this  country,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  butter  it- 
self, may  be  augmented  by  the  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  the  churning 
process.  At  my  own  home — and  I  am  a  breeder  of  Jersey  cattle,  ana 
a  little  proud  of  the  cattle  I  raise  and  of  the  butter  I  make  for  my 
own  table — ^not  a  pound  of  it  contains  less  than  5  to  10  per  cent — ac- 
cording to  the  temperature — of  cotton-seed  oil.  I  do  not  sell  the 
butter^  and  consequently  I  am  in  a  position  to  do  that.  The  cotton- 
seed oil  people  have  advocated  the  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  to  the  farm- 
ers in  augmenting  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  butter  produced, 
but  they  have  always  been  compelled  to  state  to  them  specifically  that 
they  can  not  use  it  if  they  offer  any  butter  for  sale,  because  the  farmer 
can  not  put  cotton-seed  oil  in  his  butter  and  offer  it  for  sale  unless, 
within  the  purview  of  the  revenue  laws,  he  becomes  a  manufacturer 
of  artificial  butter  and  subject  to  arrest  and  the  imposition  of  heavy 
fines.  On  one  or  two  occasions  I  had  the  pleasure  of  showing  the 
re\enue  officials  my  own  process  of  making hutter  and  had  to  go  to 
the  trouble  to  prove  that  I  did  not  sell  any. 

Mr.  Underwood.  As  to  this  camel's-hair  press  cloth,  is  it  used  for 
any  other  purpose  excepting  pressing  cotton  seed  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  It  is  used  in  the  linseed  mills;  we  use  it  in  the 
cotton- seed  mills,  and  it  is  used  in  the  rape-seed  and  the  castor-bean 
mills  in  the  same  way. 
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Mr.  Underwood.  It  is  used  entirely  in  the  mills  to  press  the  oil  out 
of  the  seed! 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes ;  and  any  kindred  interests  wherever  a  com- 
bination of  the  hydraulic  press  is  used.  It-is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  essential  oils,  but  I  am  not  familiar  with  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Underwood.  In  all  of  the  scope  of  things  for  which  it  can  be 
used,  could  wool  or  any  other  cloth  be  used  to  advantage  ? 

Colonel' Allison.  Not  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  seed.  I  am  not 
expert  in  the  other  branches,  and  do  not  know,  and  could  not  say 
positively. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  have  not  any  information,  then,  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  competition  between  this  camel's-hair  press 
doth  and  the  wool  cloth  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  Only  the  general  information  that  no  such  thing 
as  wool  press  cloth  is  made  or  offered  on  the  market.  Cotton-press 
cloth  has  been  from  time  to  time.  Every  once  and  a  while  some  new 
man  who  is  not  familiar  with  cotton-seed  products  suddenly  discov- 
ers that  he  has  found  a  material  for  making  this  press  cloth,  and  he 
offers  the  trade  some  new  material.  That  happens  periodically  every 
three  or  four  years.  The  mills  are  eager  to  ti-y  it,  because  tney  are 
eager  to  resist  what  is  called  the  oppression  of  the  press-cloth  monop- 
oly.   It  is  tried,  but  always  abandoned. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  in  your  judgment,  no  matter  whether  there 
is  competition  between  camel's  hair  and  wool  in  other  industries,  so 
far  as  this  camePs-hair  press  cloth  is  concerned,  it  fills  a  position  in 
the  trade  by  itself  and  has  no  competitors? 

Colonel  Allison.  Absolutely  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  You  stated  that  the  price  was  62  cents  per  pound. 
This  is  sold  by  the  pound  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  I  notice  that  paragraph  431,  which  you  ask  to 
have  applied  to  the  duty,  provides  for  a  20  per  cent  duty  per  square 
yard.    How  much  does  a  yard  of  this  cloth  weigh  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  It  is  of  varying  thickness.  That  is  very  much  of 
a  fad,  possibly,  amongst  the  mill  men.  One  man  will  tell  you  that  he 
gets  better  results  by  using  the  heavj  press  cloth  and  another  by  using 
the  lightly  woven  cloth.  I  have  said  here  that  that  would  amount  to 
about  4  cents  a  pound.  That  is  from  an  estimate  upon  the  cloth 
used  in  my  own  mill.  The  press  cloth  in  my  own  mill  is  60  inches 
long  and  14  inches  wide  and  it  weighs  about  4^  pounds,  the  texture 
that  I  use. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  duty  that 
you  desire  would  amount  to  about  4  cents  a  pound  ? 

Colonel  Allison.  About  4  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Underwood.  What  does  the  present  duty  as  now  charged 
amount  to  per  pound? 

Colonel  Allison.  About  53  cents. 

Mr.  BoNYNGB.  You  want  the  duty  by  the  pound  or  by  the  yard! 

Colonel  Allison.  It  is  bought  and  sold  by  the  pound,  because  it  is 
of  a  great  many  varying  weights.  It  is  cut  into  strips.  In  my  mill 
I  use  a  strip  14  inches  wide  and  60  inches  long.  That  strip  of  cloth 
is  laid  in  the  machine  called  the  "  former."  The  former  is  28  inches 
long.  That  cloth  is  laid  in  the  former,  and  then  it  is  filled  with 
cooKcd  meats  and  folded  in  that  shape  [indicating].   Then  it  is  put  in 
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the  box,  a  hydraulic  pressure  is  applied,  a  pressure  between  4.500 
and  5,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  which  is  applied  for  about  twenty 
minutes.  The  oil  exudes  from  the  ends  and  through  the  perforations 
in  the  bottom  plate.  That  requires  a  doth  of  tremendously  strong 
fiber^  and  at  the  same  time  porous  enough  not  to  be  clogged  by  the 
particles  of  meat,  and  pliable  enough  so  that  it  may  be  unwnip|>cd 
and  will  not  stick  to  the  cake.  We  thought  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago  that  we  had  discovered,  in  the  importation  of  a*  Mexican 
nber,  a  grass  grown  in  Mexico,  a  product  that  we  could  use,  but  we 
found  that  we  could  not  get  it  off  the  cake.  There  is  something  in 
the  nature  of  the  camel's-hair  cloth  by  which,  when  the  cake  is  taken 
out,  the  doth  immediatdy  pulls  away  from  it. 


CHABUSS  E.  PEEEINS,  BEOOELTH,  N.  T.,  SUBHITS  BBIEF  SELA- 

TIVE  TO  CAMEL'S  HAIE  PBESS  CLOTH. 

Kent  Avenue  and  Hooper  Street, 
Brooklyn^  N.  T.,  December  SO^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Patne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D,  O. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  Referring  to  statement  of  CoL 
Jo.  W.  Allison  regarding  press  cloth: 

Having  understood  that  you  had  set  apart  the  2d  day  of  December 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  testimony  regarding  the  duty  on  wool 
and  wool  textiles,  the  writer  visited  Washington  and  was  before  you 
all  that  day,  ready  to  answer  any  questions  that  might  be  asked  re- 
garding the  manufacture  of  camel's  hair  press  cloth ;  but  as  your  time 
was  very  fully  occupied  svith  Mr.  Justice,  General  Grosvenor,  and 
Mr.  Whitman,  and  no  questions  were  asked  regarding  cloth  made  of 
camel's  hair  that  required  any  different  treatment  than  cloth  made 
of  sheep's  wool,  I  did  not  ask  to  be  heard. 

The  knowledge  that  Col.  Jo.  W.  Allison,  of  Ennis,  Tex.,  had  ap- 
peared before  you  out  of  the  time  wlien  it  was  understood  that  testi- 
mony would  be  taken  regarding  textiles  having  come  to  me  by  acci- 
dent a  few  days  ago,  I  sent  to  Washington  for  a  copy  of  the  hearings, 
which  arrived  yesterday.  I  understand  that  you  merely  wish  to 
know  facts  and  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  controversy  regarding 
Colonel  Allison  or  as  to  the  reasons  why  a  great  many  misleading 
statements  were  made  by  him  in  his  testimony. 

The  press-cloth  manufacturers  making  cloth  out  of  wools  known 
as  "  Class  3  "  are  located  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  South  Caro- 
lina, Texas,  and,  I  believe,  New  Jersey. 

Our  Mr.  J.  T.  Perkins,  who  died  thirteen  years  ago,  I  believe  was 
the  first  manufacturer  in  the  United  States — in  1876  or  1877 — to 
manufacture  press  cloth  out  of  camel's  hair;  and  just  here  we  would 
like  to  state  and  give  you  a  definite  definition  of  what  press  cloth  is. 
It  is  made  out  of  the  wool  of  the  sheep  or  of  the  camel,  and  for  cer- 
tain styles  of  filter  press  it  is  in  as  light  a  weight  as  what  a  woman 
would  use  for  a  dress  or  a  man  would  use  for  an  overcoat,  and  for  the 
pressing  of. oil  from  the  cotton-seed  cake  it  sometimes  runs  as  heiivy 
as  8  pounds  to  the  square  yard.    While  camel's  hair  is  to  the  greater 
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extent  used  to-dav,  j'et  slieep's  wool  is  used  also,  and  we  keep  a  stock 
on  hand  made  ol  sheep^s  wool,  and  have  made  shipments  within  a 
month  of  the  same  to  Memphis  and  to  Mississippi  cotton-seed  oil 
mills,  and  are  manufacturing  to-day  on  contract  for  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  concerns  cloths  made  largely  of  sheep's  wool.  It  is  sold  by 
the  wool  dealer  in  China,  in  Moscow,  in  London,  in  Liverpool,  and 
in  New  York.  Out  of  it  was  made  the  $1,000  shawl  which  our 
grandmothers  wore,  and  out  of  it  to-day  is  made  the  fine  and  expen- 
sive oriental  rug  that  adorns  the  rich  man's  floor.  We  have  in  our 
possession  an  overcoat  made  from  a  cloth  cut  from  a  roll,  the  balance 
of  which  was  delivered  to  a  cotton-seed  oil  manufacturing  concern, 
and  we  have  a  dress  made  from  cloth  which  was  sold  for  me  lighter 
weight  presses. 

The  character  of  presses  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton-seed 
oil  require  a  cloth  that  will  stand  an  enormous  pressure,  as  you  will 
notice  in  this  testimony,  and  in  order  to  obtain  the  fiber  necessary 
for  that  manufacture  special  care  has  to  be  used  in  the  selection  of 
the  camel's  hair. 

What  we  use  comes  very  largely  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  in  the  Kussian  possessions,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
make  the  cloth  by  the  regular  English  worsted  process,  the  same  as 
the  worsted  coats  that  you  gentlemen  wear  on  your  backs.  All  the 
short  material  has  to  be  combed  out  and  the  long  and  strong  fiber 
only  used. 

A  number  of  concerns  have  started  to  make  this  article,  believing 
that  it  yielded  a  large  profit,  but  the  majority  of  them  have  realized 
before  they  had  been  six  months  in  the  business  that  the  manufacture 
was  a  losing  one,  and  gone  out  of  business.  Speaking  for  ourselves, 
and  we  are  the  largest  manufacturers  in  this  country  of  the  article, 
we  have  never  made  overtures  to  any  other  manuiacturer  for  the 
sale  of  his  works,  nor  have  we  in  any  case  paid  a  dollar  for  the  good 
will  of  any  concern  who  has  started  in  tnis  country,  nor  have  we 
made  any  price  to  drive  another  concern  out  of  the  business.  We 
have  declined  in  one  or  more  instances  to  purchase  at  50  cents  on  the 
dollar  machinery  which  they  had  bought  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
peting with  us. 

Were  the  profit  in  the  manufacture  an  extraordinary  one,  there 
would  be  very  many  more  engaged  in  the  business.  The  assertion 
liy  Colonel  Allison  that  a  large  quantity  was  imported  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  Dingiey  Act,  we  think,  can  not  be  borne  out 
by  the  records,  as  after  the  initial  experimental  importation  of  one 
single  roll  in  1898  it  was  very  quickly  determined  that  article  431 
applied  to  cloth  made  of  horsehair,  which  is  extensively  used  either 
in  the  form  of  cloth  in  the  running  yard  or  made  up  specially  ac- 
cording to  length,  width,  and  thicknesses  required  oy  linseed  oil 
and  cotton-seed  oil  crushers,  and  it  is  sometimes  known  as  a  mat. 
You  are  well  aware  that  there  is  no  duty  whatever  on  the  importa- 
tion of  horsehair,  and  consequently  it  was  proper  that  a  nominal  duty 
should  be  placed  upon  the  cloth  made  of  this  nondutiable  material. 
This  fact  nas  been  affirmed  by  every  court  in  the  land  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  we  are  pleased  to  here- 
with hand  you  the  brief  that  was  submitted  to  the  circuit  court  of 
appeals  and  upon  which  they  rendered  their  decision. 
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If  Colonel  Allison's  figures  are  correct  as  to  the  amount  of  doty 
of  53  cents  per  pound  assessed  on  the  cloth,  and  taking  his  figures  of 
87  cents  for  the  cloth,  though  the  last  price  we  heard  of  in  liver- 
pool  some  lime  ago  was  43  cents,  we  make  a  cost,  exclusive  of  freight, 
amounting  to  90  cents  per  pound.  If  there  were  a  combination  of 
press-cloth  manufacturers  and  they  wished  to  get  all  they  could  for 
their  cloth,  they  would  charge  85  cents  a  pound  for  it,  which  would  be 
just  below  the  cost  of  importing  from  the  other  side.  But  we  furnish 
them,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Colonel  Allison,  a  better 
cloth  than  they  can  obtain  in  England  or  on  the  Continent,  as  we 
can  show  you  evidence  of  if  necessary,  and  we  charge  only  60  cents 
for  it.  As  vou  may  remember,  he  made  the  assertion  that  the  price 
has  always  been  62  cents.  We  do  not  know  what  price  oiir  competi- 
tors are  asking  for  their  cloth.  We  have  neVer  sold  our  doth  at  62 
cents  in  the  history  of  the  business.  Under  free  wool  the  price  of 
the  cloth  was  48  cents  per  pound.  On  account  of  the  increased  cost, 
as  the  camels'  hair  that  we  imported  before  the  passage  of  the  Ding- 
ley  bill  became  exhausted  and  the  price  became  higher  on  the  other 
side  as  well,  we  gradually  increasea  the  price  to  52,  55,  and  60,  and 
two  years  ago  to  65  cents  per  pound,  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
having  advanced  more  than  75  per  cent. 

On  account  of  the  recent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material, 
though  we  had  a  large  quantity  of  the  highest-cost  camels'  hair  on 
hand,  but  as  we  always  believe  in  meeting  market  conditions,  we  last 
June  made  our  price  60  cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  and  are 
ready  to  make  a  further  reduction  whenever  the  conditions  warrant 
our  doing  so. 

The  assertion,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  regarding  the  interest 
of  any  cotton-seed  oil  or  the  interest  of  any  of  our  customers  in  our 
plant,  or  our  capital  stock,  is  absolutely  without  foundation,  as  no 
one  of  our  customers,  or  any  combination  of  our  customers,  have 
ever  owned  a  dollar  of  interest  in  our  plant  or  in  our  capitalization; 
nor  have  we  at  any  time  owned  any  stock  in  any  other  mill  manufac- 
turing camels'  hair  or  sheep's  wool  press  cloth.  Nor  have  we  had  at 
any  time  an  agent  who,  when  selling  our  press  cloth,  was,  to  our 
knowledge,  the  agent  for  any  other  manufacturer. 

Out  of  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  camels'  hair  as  it  arrives  at  the 
port  of  New  York  we  obtain  about  42  pounds  of  cloth.  A  large 
portion  of  that  waste,  averaging  about  40  pounds,  is  absolutely 
worthless,  and  we  are  paying  $2  a  load  for  taking  it  away  from  our 
mill.  A  less  proportion  is  a  partially  manufactured  article  called 
"  noils,"  or,  in  other  words,  the  short  and  fine  camels'  hair,  which 
is  not  suitable  for  putting  into  a  cloth  requiring  4,000  tons  pressure 
to  the  square  inch.  This  article  varies  in  price,  and  to-day  is  worth 
about  15  cents  a  pound. 

As  we  have  bought  recently  camels'  hair  at  18^  cents  a  pound — 
our  stock  this  season  cost  to  a  large  extent  24^  cents — it  is  not  difficult 
for  you  to  estimate  the  moderate  profit  that  is  made  by  the  manufac- 
turer when  the  cost  of  spinning  and  weaving  is  from  10  to  12  cents 
a  pound  for  the  cloth.  Should  you  desire  more  definite  figures,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  them  to  you. 

The  assertion  made  by  Colonel  Allison  that  the  Government  is 
not  receiving  the  proper  amount  of  revenue  from  the  importation  of 
this  article,  it  seems  to  me,  is  very  misleading.    As  the  importation 
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of  camels'  hair  is  made  at  the  different  ports  of  the  United  States 
under  the  classification  of  wool  of  the  third  class,  it  is  not  easy  to 
ascertain  the  exact  number  of  pounds  imported ;  but  from  what  we 
know  of  the  business  we  feel  positive  that  the  amount  is  between 
4,000,000  to  5,000,000  pounds  a  year.  A  year  and  a  half  ago  almost 
all  then  coming  in  paid  the  Government  7  cents  a  pound.  The  past 
year,  as  the  price  has  not  been  so  high  abroad,  a  portion  has  come 
in  at  4  cents  a  pound.  The  Government's  income  per  year,  therefore, 
has  been  between  $250,000  and  $300,000  in  consequence  of  the  article 
being  manufactured  here. 

The  duty  on  press  cloth  at  the  rate  desired  by  Colonel  Allison 
would  in  some  cases  amount  to  only  2^  cents  per  pound,  and  at  the 
outside  figures  would  come  to  $80,000  per  annum,  against  $250,000 
to  $800,000. 

The  cost  of  the  cloth  per  ton  of  seed  crushed  varies  very  consider- 
ably in  different  seasons.  There  are  a  number  of  mills  in  Colonel 
Allison's  territory  that  this  year  have  made  a  crush  at  a  cost  not 
exceeding  10  cents  a  ton.  I  will  defy  him  or  anyone  else  to  name 
10  oil  mills  in  the  State  of  Texas  that  this  season,  though  with  in- 
experienced labor,  have  made  a  cost  as  hi^h  as  50  cents  per  ton, 
though  that  hi^h  fimire  is  occasionally  attamed  on  account  of  inex- 
perienced help,l)ut  tne  average  cost  is  much  nearer  to  20  and  25  cents 
per  ton,  and  many  of  the  mills  in  Texas  have  run  the  entire  season 
with  the  consumption  of  only  one  or  tw^o  rolls  of  cloth,  costing  from 
$250  to  $500,  for  their  season's  crush,  instead  of  $3,000  or  $4,000,  as 
stated  by  Colonel  Allison. 

The  placing  of  the  press  cloth  on  a  scale  of  duties*  suggested  by 
Colonel  Allison  would  result  in  very  large  importations  of  cloth 
under  the  name  of  "  press  cloth,"  which  upon  arrival  would  be  dyed 
a  rich  blue  or  black  that  this  fiber  always  takes  and  sold  for  ladfies' 
cloakings  and  gentlemen's  coatings  in  competition  with  the  cloth 
made  of  sheep's  wool,  and  if  you  gentlemen  desire,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  show  you  a  coat  made  of  cloth  composed  of  sheep's  wool  and  dyed 
black  and  which  you  can  scarcely  tell  yourselves  from  cloth  I  will 
show  you  made  of  pure  camel's  hair.  Therefore  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  state  that  the  difficulty  arising  from  an  action  such  as 
Colonel  Allison  suggests  will  meet  with  the  same  confusion  and  loss 
to  the  Government  as  the  celebrated  hat-band  case  that  was  in  the 
courts  for  at  least  twenty  years. 

We  trust  that  you  will  not  throw  out  of  employment  the  consider- 
able number  of  people  engaged  in  this  industry,  nor  reduce  the 
revenue  millions  of  dollars,  which  will  be  the  result  if  a  cloth  made 
of  this  material  is  allowed  to  come  in  practically  free. 

Having  declared  under  oath  the  above  statement  and  making  the 
positive  assertion  that  there  is  no  monopoly  in  our  business,  we 
desire  to  call  your  attention  to  what  Colonel  Allison  stated  before 
your  committee,  that  he  represented  a  combination  of  800  corpora- 
tions or  mills  and  that  the  manufacturers  of  press  cloth  shall  have 
honorable  and  fair  treatment  from  your  committee. 

BespectfuUy  submitted. 

Chas.  E.  Perkins, 
Treasurer  J.  T,  Perkins  Company. 
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State  op  New  York,  County  of  Kinga^  ss: 

Charles  E.  Perkins,  being  first  dulv  sworn,  deposes  and  says  tbat 
he  is  the  president  and  treasurer  oi  the  J.  T.  Perkins  Company, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  that  the  foregoing  statement  signed  by  him  is 
correct  and  true. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  6th  day  of  January,  1909. 

[seal.]  W.  C.  Newell, 

Notary  Public^  Kings  Co.^  N,  Y. 


HOST.  JOHir  M.  MOOEE,  M.  C,  SUBMITS  LETTEE  OF  OEIEHTAL 
TEXTILE  HILLS,  HOUSTOIT,  TEX.,  ON  PBESS  CLOTH. 

Washington,  January  25,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  hand  you  herewith  an  answer  in  brief  made  by 
the  Oriental  Textile  Mills,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  by  John  S.  Radford, 
manager,  under  oath,  to  certain  statements  made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Alli- 
son, representing  the  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association,  before  your 
committee  on  tariff  revision  on  December  14,  1908. 

I  will  appreciate  your  careful  and  serious  consideration  of  the  inclo- 
sure,  and  will  be  glad  to  have  you  advise  me  if  there  is  anything 
further  your  committee  desires  in  the  premises. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

Jno.  M.  Moore. 


Houston,  Tex.,  January  16,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Committee:  Our  attention  is  called  to  certain 
published  statements  claimed  to  have  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Allison, 
of  Ennis,  Tex.,  representing  the  Cotton  Seed  Crushers'  Association, 
before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  in  an  endeavor 
to  secure  a  repeal  or  such  modification  of  the  duty  on  cameFs-hair 
press  cloth  as  would  make  its  manufacture  in  this  country  impossible 
without  a  loss.  In  refutation  of  Mr.  Allison's  statements  we  beg  you 
to  give  the  following  facts,  to  the  truth  of  which  oath  is  made,  your 
serious  attention  before  taking  action  in  the  matter.  We  ask  this 
because  the  gentleman  appeared  before  you  after  the  day  set  apart  for 
textile  hearings,  and  the  time  for  all  hearings  having  expired  before 
we  knew  our  industry  had  been  attacked,  which  leaves  us  but  the  one 
alternative — that  of  answering  through  a  written  statement  of  facts, 
as  follows: 

First.  It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  Mr.  Allison  and  the  associ- 
ation referred  to  are  engaged  in  cotton-seed-oil  crushing,  therefore 
consumers  of  camels-hair  press  cloth,  and  are  basing*  their  statementa 
upon  claimed  beliefs  and  suppositions  which  we  assert  are  unwarranted 
by  the  actual  facts,  and  we  are  prepared  to  disprove  them. 
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Second.  Gamers  hair  is  a  wool,  possessing  the  physiological  prop- 
erties of  wool,  a  combing  wool,  and  worked  by  the  identical  processes 
and  machinery  as  is  sheep's  wool.  It  competes  with  sheep's  wool  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  and  is  manufactured  into  yams  and  cloth  to 
compete  with  sheep's  wool,  yam,  cloth,  clothing,  mgs,  etc.  If 
camel's-hair  press  cloth  is  admitted  at  a  lower  duty,  the  present 
woolen  schedule  would  be  entirely  disarranged,  because  this  press 
cloth  is  manufactured  into  various  weights  and  widths  to  meet  dif^ 
ferent  conditions,  consequently  could  be  brought  here,  dyed,  and  sold 
for  clothing  purposes,  or  brought  in  loosely  woven,  out  of  loosely 
twisted  roving  (called  "yam"),  converted  back  into  roving,  and  then 
spun  into  fine  yams,  out  of  which  very  fine  fabrics  could  be  made. 
It  would,  doubtless,  throw  the  door  open  for  all  kinds  of  frauds  upon 
the  Government. 

We  are  reminded  here  of  the  breach  which  gave  rise  to  the  Hatband 
case,  causing  the  Government  so  much  trouble  and  expense  for  so 
many  years,  which  would  become  forgotten  in  its  insi^ificance  as 
compared  with  that  brought  about  by  such  rash  action  as  Mr.  Allison 
proposes. 

Third.  The  statement  that  camel's  hair  is  the  only  fabric  out  of 
which  press  cloth  is  made  is  entirely  incorrect,  there  being  in  use, 
and  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  press  cloth  of  sheep's  wool, 
which  is  preferred  by  some  to  that  of  camel's  wool,  and  we  have 
made  and  sold  lots  of  it.  Horsehair  press  cloth  is,  and  has  been 
since  we  have  been  in  business,  manuiactured  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  La.,  and  sold  to  the  cotton  seed  oil  mills  right  along,  and 
preferred  by  quite  a  number  to  any  other;  is  sold  at  a  price  generaUy 
exceeding,  never  less  within  our  Imowledge,  than  camel's-hair  cloth, 
though  horsehair  is  on  the  free  Ust,  does  not  possess  the  physiological 
properties  of  a  wool;  is  worked,  we  are  told,  by  hand  machinery 
speciallv  made  for  the  purpose,  and  is,  without  a  doubt,  the  "hair 
press  cloth"  referred  to  in  para^aph  431  in  the  tariff.  It  was  so 
decided  by  the  United  States  General  Appraisers,  and  the  federal 
courts  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  is  grouped  in  said  paragraph 
with  all  other  horsenair  fabrics,  such  as  hair-seating  crinoline  cloth, 
etc.  Horsehair  press  cloth  is  manufactured  abroad,  as  well  as  here, 
necessarily  in  heavy  weights,  and  horsehair  being  admitted  free, 
there  is  just  enough  duty  fixed  on  the  imported  article  at  20  cents 
per  sc^uare  yard  to  protect  American  labor  against  the  miserable 
conditions  in  Europe.  Horsehair  press  cloth  is  freely  offered  to 
and  used  by  the  cotton  seed  oil  mills,  therefore  we  will  assume 
Mr.  Allison  overlooked  telling  you  this  at  the  hearing  accorded  him. 
We  are  attaching  hereto  an  article  on  *' Dyeing  of  horsehair  and  hair 
cloth,"  published  in  the  January,  1909,  number  of  Textile  World 
Record,  published  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  proof  of  the  proposition  that 
horsehair  only  is  understood  and  referred  to  when  tne  word  **hair" 
is  used  and  tnat  ''hair  cloth"  is  always  understood  to  mean  horse- 
hair cloth  when  made  mention  of;  and  naturally,  for  the  same 
reason,  horsehair  press  cloth  when  the  term  **hair  press  cloth"  was 
grouped  in  paragraph  431. 

Fourth.  We  are  paying  at  this  time  about  18J  cents  per  pound  for 
Russian  camel's  hair  delivered  in  our  warehouse,  and  we  are  forced 
to  purchase  practically  a  year's  supply  at  a  time.  We  are  enabled 
to  convert  only  about  42  to  45  per  cent  of  this  camel's  hair  into  press 
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cloth.  There  is  about  40  per  cent  dead  loss  in  dirt,  vegetable  matter, 
etc.,  and  the  balance  in  flyings,  noil,  and  thread  waste.  We  now 
pay  4  cents  per  pound  duty  on  the  camel's  hair  in  its  original  con- 
dition; the  last  noil  sold  netted  us  about  12  cents  per  pound  and 
thread  waste  about  8  cents  per  pound;  it  costs  about  14  cents  per 
pound  to  manufacture.  Our  manufacture  of  camePs-hair  press  cloth 
nets  us,  after  the  cost  of  packing,  conditioning,  and  agent's  selling 
commission,  about  57  cents  per  pound  on  a  present  invoicing  price 
of  60  and  61  cents  per  pound.  Tnerefore,  you  have  actual  facts  and 
fibres  by  which  to  determine  how  much  a  pound  of  American  man- 
ufactured camel's-hair  press  cloth  represents  in  revenue  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  anything  in  the  statement 
that  the  American  manufacturer  is  taking  advantage  of  the  present 
tariff  to  act  in  bad  faith  with  the  consumer  with  r^ard  to  fixing 
upon  him  a  burden  of  undue  profit.  The  raw-materiaiand  by-prod- 
uct market  is  of  easy  access,  and  any  well-posted,  honorable  worsted 
manufacturer  can  make  you  correct  figures  from  the  above. 

Fifth.  Mr.  AUison's  statement  may  have  left  you  to  believe  the 
American  cameFs  hair  press  cloth  market  did  not  fluctuate,  whereas 
during  the  eight  years  we  have  been  in  business  we  have  sold  our 

Products  at  51,  52,  55,  56,  60,  61  cents,  and  last  vear  (when  camel's 
air  cost  us  about  25  cents  per  poimd,  inclusive  of  7  centsper  pound 
duty  to  the  Government),  65  and  66  cents  per  pound.    Tne  money 

Eamc  of  last  year,  causing  all  markets  to  aecUne,  brought  camel's 
air  down,  and  consequently  cameFs  hair  press  cloth  down  5  cents 
per  poimd.  These  facts  are  matters  of  general  knowledge  to  all 
interested,  so  it  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  and  of  record  that 
all  markets  for  several  years,  up  to  the  panic  of  1907,  had  been  on  the 
advance,  inclusive  of  the  wool  market,  then  as  a  matter  of  reason  the 
camel's  nair  press  cloth  market  had  necessarily  been  advancing  to 
meet  conditions.  The  cloth  has  always  consistently  followed  the  raw 
material  market,  and  not  been  influenced  by  anything  else  at  any 
time,  so  far  as  we  know.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  it  would  be  com- 
forting to  have  had  Mr.  AUison  figure  out  his  ''fair  and  Uberal  protec- 
tion" to  the  American  manufacturer,  and  at  the  same  time  a  con- 
sistent attitude  for  the  Government,  in  framing  such  a  tariff  as  he 
proposes. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  such  price  as  62  cents  per  pound.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  sell  any  crusher  at  61  cents,  ana  as  to  the  terms 
of  payment  stated,  we  never  make  a  draft  against  an  invoice  short  of 
thirty  days  from  date  of  sale,  except  in  cases  where  the  purchaser  is 
not  in  good  credit  standing,  and  then  we  ship  sight  draft  attached  to 
bill  of  lading.  This  latter  is  of  rare  occurrence,  whereas  on  the  other 
hand  we  are  often  called  upon  and  do  carry  patrons  for  months  at  a 
time,  and,  sometimes,  from  one  season  to  another. 

Under  paragraph  431,  as  we  figure  it,  and  our  estimate  is  carefully 
made,  the  camel  s  hair  press  cloth  consumed  in  Texas,  if  imported, 
would  net  the  Government  about  $12,000  to  $15,000  in  duties  per 
annum,  whereas  our  factory  alone  pays  to  the  Government  in  duties 
from  $35,000  to  $55,000  per  annum,  and  Texas  is  by  far  the  largest 
press  cloth  consuming  State. 

Sixth.  With  regard  to  the  statement  that  it  costs  the  cotton  seed 
oil  mills  50  cents  per  ton  of  seed  crushed  for  press  cloth,  we  are  con- 
fident an  investigation  will  disclose  a  cost  ranging  from  10  to  30  cents, 
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with  an  average  of  about  20  cents.  This  is  regulated  by  the  handling 
and  local  conmtions. 

Mr.  Allison  states  an  ordinary  interior  mill  will  use  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  press  cloth  a  ^ear,  whereas  we  are  sure  an 
investigation  will  show  that  the  ordinary  interior  mill  will  not  average 
exceeding  one- third  of  the  amount  claimed. 

Seventh.  Mr.  Allison  states  to  you  there  exists  a  monopoly  or  com- 
bination of  interests  in  the  manufacture  of  American  camel's  hair 
pressed  cloth.  We  state  to  you  under  oath  that  we  are  a  corporation 
doing  business  under  a  Texas  charter,  and  every  share  of  our  stock 
is  held  by  citizens  of  this  city  and  State,  none  of  whom  is  interested 
in  anjr  way  with  any  other  press  cloth  factory,  nor  is  any  one  inter- 
ested in  any  other  press  cloth  factory  in  anjr  way  interested  in  ours. 
There  does  not  exist  any  agreement  as  to  price,  division  of  territory, 
nor  limit  of  production,  and  if  either  was  the  case  and  the  unwarranted 
statement  referred  to  correct,  under  the  laws  of  Texas  we  would  be 
subject  to  a  heavy  fine,  the  personal  liberty  of  our  ofhcers  jeopardized, 
and  our  charter  be  cancelea. 

We  have  always  noticed  that  a  change  in  price  followed  the  camel's 
hair  market  up  or  down,  and  our  experience  is  such,  almost  invariably, 
that  lots  of  cloth  have  been  sold  to  the  oil  mills  by  competitors  at  the 
new  price  before  knowledge  of  it  reached  us. 

We  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  meet  our  competitors  in  price, 
and  we  have  often  asked  1  cent  per  pound  in  advance  of  theirs.  To 
have  asked  a  higher  figure  would  have  lost  the  business,  and  at  the 
beginning  we  lost  monejr  in  meeting  their  prices,  and  then  for  a  year 
or  so  we  endeavored,  with  poor  success,  to  sell  our  best  grade  at  5 
cents  per  pound  higher  than  competitors,  but  since  that  time  we  have 
successfully  met  the  price  by  manufacturing  on  the  most  economicid 
basis.  It  IS  a  matter  of  fact  that  several  camel's-hair  press-cloth  fac- 
tories have  either  Uc[uidated,  failed,  or  been  closed  out  and  dismantled 
since  we  have  been  in  the  business,  all  for  a  lack  of  profit,  and  our  first 
years  were  most  unhappy. 

We  do  not  like  to  cut  our  price,  because  the  margin  of  profit  will 
not  admit  of  a  cut,  which  is  to  be  seen  from  the  figures  given.  A  cut 
in  price  could  be  taken  out  of  the  qualit^r,  but  such  a  practice  would 
quickly  lose  the  business,  for  competition  is  so  keen  we  are  at  aU  times 
endeavoring  to  excel  competitive  goods. 

We  notice  with  due  concern  the  statement  with  reference  to  the 
superiority  of  the  imported  cloth,  whereas  we  are  confident  the  oil 
mills  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  (under  the  free-trade  poUcy)  wiU  tell 
you  our  press  cloth  is  of  very  superior  quality  to  the  European  goods, 
and  we  have  sold  them  largely  at  a;  price  netting  us  sUghtly  more  than 
that  paid  by  the  American-  mills,  adding  the  drawback  recovered. 

Eighth.  Mr.  Allison  charges  it  is  a  common  occurrence  for  the  dif- 
ferent factories  engaged  in  the  production  of  press  cloth  to  have  the 
same  selling  agents.  This  is  specifically  denied  so  far  as  we  know, 
except  in  one  instance,  the  facts  in  such  instance  being  that  the 
Associated  Manufacturers  of  Cotton  Seed  Products,  a  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  Texas  (we  have  heard  said  to  handle  and 
sell  certain  cotton-seed  products  and  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
mill  supplies),  having  had  Mr.  J.  W.  Allison,  of  Ennis,  Tex.,  for 

r>resident  and  Mr.  W.  I.  Yopp,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  for  general  manager,  the 
atter  the  selling  agent  for  one  of  the  press-clotn  manufacturers  in 
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competition  with  us.  Mr.  Yopp  called  up  the  mana^r  of  the 
Oriental  Textile  Mills  by  telephone  and  stated  that  some  of  his  stock- 
holders preferred  to  use  the  cloth  manufactured  by  us  and  that  if  a 
commission  of  3  cents  per  pound  was  allowed  his  company  he  would 
guarantee  the  sale  of  100  rolls,  or  about  40,000  pounds,  of  press  cloth, 
which  proposition  was  agreed  to.  As  stated  to  us  shortly  after- 
wards by  Mr.  Yopp,  our  eastern  competitor  heard  of  his  offering  our 
goods  to  the  trade  and  demanded  an  explanation.  Mr.  Yopp  there- 
upon asked  to  be  released  from  his  agreement,  which  request  was 
acceded  to  cheerfully  because  we  could  sell  and  did  sell  the  same 
press  cloth  to  a  better  and  more  profitable  advantage.  We  are  pre- 
pared, if  desired,  to  show  the  correspondence  in  substantiation  of 
the  above.  No  other  instance  of  one  agent  representing  two  com- 
peting press-cloth  concerns  is  known  to  us. 

Nintn.  We  have  made  large  investments  in  a  plant  which  is  of 
modem  equipment,  construction,  and  extensive  proportions,  all 
predicated  upon  a  well-founded  laith  in  our  Government  and  the 
American  policy  of  the  protective  tariff,  but  these  would  be  lai^ely 
lost  and  more  tnan  a  hundred  skilled  operatives  in  our  emplov  thrown 
out  of  work  if  we  should  be  discriminated  against  so  as  to  be  forced 
to  meet  any  of  the  unjust  plans  suggested  by  Mr.  Allison. 

Tenth.  You,  gentlemen,  now  have  the  statements  of  Mr.  Allison, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  manufacturers'  sworn  statement  of  facts, 
figures,  and  accessible  markets,  on  the  other,  by  which  to  reach  cor- 
rect conclusions.  Therefore  it  is  but  natural  for  us  to  feel  secure  in 
the  result  of  your  findings  and  that  the  settled  policj  of  the  American 
Government  is  to  be  perpetuated  without  discrimination,  especially 
when  the  spirit  of  that  policy  has  been  seen  to  have  been  resp>ected 
and  been  proven  not  abused. 

The  statements  referred  to  were  made  before  you  December  14, 
1908,  and  we  believe  vour  number  33. 
Very  respectfully, 

Oriental  Textile  Mjuls, 
By  Jno.  S.  Radford,  Manager, 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  16th  day  of  January,  A.  D. 
1909. 

[seal.]  Hortense  Malich, 

Notary  Public  in  and  far  Harris  County,  Tex. 


Exninrr  A. 
dyeing  or  horsehair  and  haircloth. 

[By  Dr.   Louis  J.  Matos.] 

The  dyeing  of  these  classes  of  material  offer  to  the  dyer  certain 
difficulties,  but  with  due  regard  to  the  physical  properties  of  the  fibers 
satisfactory  results  are  to  be  expected.  Horsehair,  either  from  the 
mane  or  tail  of  the  animal,  is,  in  comparison  with  wool,  much  coarser 
in  texture  and  very  wiry.  Parallel  dyeinp;s  made  with  wool,  using 
the  same  dyestuff,  show  distinctly  that  the  horsehair  takes  up  the 
coloring  matter  much  more  slowly  than  wool,  and  also  manifests  a 
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lack  of  affinity  for  it,  which  causes  a  considerable  modificatioH  of  the^ 

Srocess,  in  order  to  give  to  the  hairs  the  maximum  depth  of  shade 
esired  while  at  the  same  time  retaining  the  proper  quaUties  of  the 
fibers  for  subsequent  working. 

To  dye  such  hair  satisfactorily  requires  that  it  should  be  previously 
cleansed  of  all  adhering  grease  and  du't,  the  presence  of  whicn  prevento 
the  dyes  from  properly  penetrating  the  nbers  and  producing  level 
shades.  The  cleansing  is  most  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  immersing 
the  bundles  of  hair  in  dilute  solutions  of  soap  and  sal  soda  heated 
to  about  125^  F.  and  worked  continuously  so  that  the  scouring 
liquors  may  circulate  in  and  aroimd  all  the  haurs  in  each  bundle.  This 
scouring  process  may  require  from  one  and  one-half  to  two  hours, 
which  may  appear  to  be  a  long  time  in  comparison  to  the  usual  time 
for  scouring  wool,  but  this  time  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  solutions  and  the  form  of  the  bimdles.  From  the  scour 
vats  the  bundles  of  hair  are  taken  and  washed  thoroughly  in  running 
water  to  remove  all  excess  of  soap  and  alkali,  when  the  hair  is  ready 
for  dyeing. 

Hair  dyeing  should  process  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible 
consistent  witn  a  proper  absorption  of  the  color  from  the  dye  bath, 
which  for  the  usual  run  of  acid  dyes  may  be  about  176®  to  190°  F. 
Actual  boiling  is  not  necessary  nor  desirable.  Circulation  of  the  dye 
liquors  must  always  be  maintained  from  the  commencement  of  dye- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  operation.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  tendency  of 
horse  hair  to  curl  and  become  '^springy  when  dyed  loose,  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  it  tied  up  in  bundles  or  else  kept  straight  by  other 
means  is  at  once  apparent. 

As  most  of  the  nair  used  in  manufacturing  is  dyed  black,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  note  that  the  well-known  bichromate  of  potash  and 
argols  mordant,  and  logwood  finish  were  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
intense  brilliant  blacks  so  much  desired  in  this  class  of  goods.  As 
progress  was  made  in  the  production  of  blacks  of  artificial  origin, 
equaling  the  logwood  shades  on  this  material^  it  was  but  natural  for 
the  dyers  to  aaopt  them  on  account  of  their  greater  simplicity  of 
application.  Dyeing  the  hair  black,  in  a  separate  operation,  how- 
ever, left  the  warps  of  the  cloth  to  be  dyed  also  separately,  which 
was  very  undesirable,  and  this  led  to  the  various  extensive  trials 
with  the  diamine  colors,  having  in  view  the  dyeing  of  the  gray  hair- 
cloth in  one  bath,  the  results  or  which  are  highly  successful,  and  have 
materially  simplified  its  manufacture. 

Haircloth  is  conveniently  dyed  with  the  diamine  colors  in  machines 
similar  to  jiggers,  except  that  the  cloth  travels  up  and  down  several 
times  through  the  hot  dye  liquor,  the  passages  bemg  repeated  two  or 
more  times  imtil  the  cloth  nas  been  dyed  sufficiently.  Colors  can 
also  be  dyed  in  the  same  manner,  and  as  a  general  rule  in  much  less 
time. 

Dyeing  of  the  hair  alone  requires  that  the  dye  bath  be  so  arranged 
as  to  accommodate  the  bundles  of  hair,  at  the  same  time  preserving 
its  natural  straightness.  The  dye  liquor  is  made  up  with  a  suitable 
quantity  of  color,  to  which  is. added  the  necessary  amounts  of  both 
sulphunc  acid  and  Glauber's  salt.  The  line  of  colors  adapted  to 
this  work  may  conveniently  include  the  following  well-known  types: 

Fast  yellow  S;  acid  yellow  AT;  orange  G  G;  Lanafuchsine  6  B; 
brilliant  scarlets,  naphthol  red  C  and  E  B;  the  formyl  violets; 
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cyanoleS;  Azo  wool  blue,  fast  acid  greens,  the  naphthylamine  blacks, 
etc. 

If  large  quantities  of  horsehair  are  to  be  dyed  a  particular  shade, 
it  has  been  found  to  be  quite  convenient  to  lay  the  loosened  bundles 
of  hair  in  layers  on  lattices  in  the  dye  kettle,  pumping  the  dye  liquor 
into  it,  and  allowing  the  entire  contents  to  remain  at  rest  for  several 
hours,  diuing  which  time  the  color  will  be  taken  up  completely  from 
the  liquor,  provided  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acid  is  present. 

As  a  general  rule,  exact  matches  are  not  required  lor  this  material, 
consequently  the  work  of  the  dyer  is  less  exacting  than  for  other 
lines  of  work,  but  should  they  be  required  the  same  method  must 
be  followed  as  for  other  material,  although  it  will  be  frequently 
noticed  that  some  batches  of  hair  take  the  aye  very  differently  from 
others,  even  to  the  extent  that  the  shade  on  a  single  hair  may  be 
deeper  at  one  end  than  the  other.  Of  course  variations  of  this 
nature  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  dyer. 

After  dyeing,  the  hair  should  be  allowed  to  cool  down  and  then 
subjected  to  a  thorough  washing,  after  which  it  is  either  dried  or 
used  wet  in  the  loom  if  intended  ror  cloth. 


WOOL  HAT  BODIES. 

[Paragraph   366.] 

WILUAH  E.  ELUS,  NEW  TOEK  CUT,  SUOOESTS  DUTIES  ON  WOOL 
HATS  IN  CONE,  AND  BLOCEXD  OE  SHAPED. 

New  York  City,  December  1, 1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Gentlemen  :  Hat  bodies  made  of  wool,  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  wool,  the  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  or  other  animals,  in  the  cone  or 
unfinished  state,  are  used  to  manufacture  into  hats  for  women's  wear 
and  require  to  be  shaped  and  finished  in  this  country.  The  cost  of 
this  would  be  $2  per  dozen  at  the  lowest  estimate. 

Under  the  present  Dingley  tariff  bill  they  are  not  mentioned,  con- 
sequently carry  the  highest  rate  of  duty,  or  on  a  hat  body  weighing 
4  ounces  (3  pounds  per  dozen),  the  price  of  which  in  England  is 
8s.  S^d.  per  dozen,  or  m  United  States  currency  $2.06,  the  specific  duty 
is  $1.32  and  the  ad  valorem  $1.23,  or  a  total  duty  of  $2.55  on  an  article 
valued  at  $2.06. 

Have  written  to  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  England  ask- 
ing them,  "  What  is  the  cost  for  labor  to  produce  a  dozen  4-ounce  hats 
as  sample:  that  is,  what  is  your  outlay  m  labor  only  to  produce  this 
hat  boay  irom  the  material  in  its  natural  state?"  The  reply  by  cable 
was  20  pence,  or  40  cents  in  United  States  currency,  as  per  inclosed 
cable.  The  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  on  the  same  article  is  about 
70  cents  per  dozen. 

I  fully  expected  to  appear  before  your  committee  to  answer  any 
questions  that  might  be  asked,  but  was  called  home,  and  will  state  for 
your  information  that  wool  hats  as  an  article  of  wear  for  men  have 
become  almost  nothing,  hats  made  from  fur  supplanting  them« 
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Being  used  only  for  women's  hats,  are  only  salable  two  or  three 
months  in  a  year;  and  as  the  machinery  for  manufacturing  these 
bodies  is  expensive  and  the  demand  limited,  to  put  up  a' plant  tor  this 
purpose  alone  would  not  be  a  profitable  investment. 

As  stated,  every  dozen  of  these  hat  bodies  imported  would  yield  a 
revenue  to  the  Government  and  give  employment  to  American  labor 
to  the  amount  of  $2  per  dozen. 

I  hope  you  will  hot  consider  it  presumption  on  my  part  to  suggest 
40  per  cent  of  duty  on  hats  in  the  cone  or  unfinished  state  and  65  per 
cent  if  blocked,  shaped,  pressed,  or  trimmed. 

Very  respectfully,  Wm.  R.  Ellis. 


Exhibit  A« 

[Cablegram.] 

November  30,  1908. 

21  Denton,  Lane  7.  Wrellis,  NY.  Twenty  pence  for  labor  per 
dozen.    (1103AMSU.) 

KNIT  GOODS. 

[Paragraph  370.] 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  HANTTFACTTTSEBS  STTGGEST  NEW  CLASSIFI- 
CATION FOB  CEBTAIN  CLASSES  OF  FANCT  KNIT  GOODS. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Novemher  28^  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne,  Chairman^ 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Honored  Sir  :  The  manufacturers  of  fancy  knit  goods  submit  for 
the  consideration  of  your  honorable  committee  the  following  facts 
pertaining  to  their  industry: 

There  are  between  30  and  40  mills  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
fancy  knit  goods  in  the  United  States,  located  in  the  Eastern  and 
middle  Western  States. 

There  never  has  been  any  combination  or  association  of  the  manu- 
facturers in  our  industry  for  the  purpose  of  either  controlling  the 
selling  price  or  output. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  sell  any  of  our  product  outside  of 
the  United  States,  owing  to  the  competition  of  Germany  and  Italy. 
Endeavors  have  been  made  to  sell  our  product  in  Cuba,  but  without 
success,  as  it  was  found  that  we  could  not  meet  the  foreign  com- 
petition. 

The  main  reason  for  this  has  been  the  tremendous  difference  in 
the  cost  of  labor  and  materials. 

The  average  rate  of  wages  paid  to  skilled  men  in  fancy  knit  goods 
in  the  United  States  is  $3  per  day,  and  the  average  wages  paid  in 
Germany  for  the  same  class  of  help  is  90  cents  per  day,  and  m  Italy 
about  88  cents  per  day. 

As  for  female  help  skilled  in  our  industry,  the  average  pay  is 
$1.25  per  day  in  this  country,  as  against  35  cents  per  day  in  Ger- 
many and  25  cents  in  Italy. 
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In  our  industry  we  use  mainly  wool  and  worsted  yams,  which, 
on  an  average,  cost  about  75  cents  per  pound  of  16  ounces  in  the 
United  States,  whereas  the  same  grade  costs  only  45  cents  per  pound 
of  16  ounces  in  Gerinany.  The  above  relative  difference  in  cost  of 
yams  applies  only  to  medium  grades,  and  on  high-^ade  goods  the 
present  tariff  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  foreign  competition. 

We  believe  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  both  the  wage-earners 
and  manufacturers  of  fancy  knit  ^oods  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  for  those  engaged  in  dependent  mdustries,  that  the  present  Dingley 
Schedule  K,  paragraph  370,  be  changed  to  read  "fifty  cents  per 
pound  and  sixty  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  goods  made  on  knitting 
machines  or  frames  out  of  wool  or  worsted  yam,  finished  or  partly 
finished,"  instead  of  44  cents  per  poimd  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Our  reason  for  recommending  this  increase  of  6  cents  per  pound 
is  through  a  desire  to  meet  the  possibility  of  the  passage  of  a  trade 
or  reciprocity  treaty  with  any  competing  foreign  country,  and, 
further,  to  enable  us  to  manufacture  certain  grades  of  goods  which 
we  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  make  owing  to  forei^  competition. 

While  the  proposed  change  recommended  above  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  this  industrjr,  a  reduction,  however, 
would  entirely  paralyze  its  continuation,  with  its  kindred  connections. 

In  conclusion,  we  earnestly  request  your  committee  to  revise  the 
present  schedule  as  above  outlined. 

Kespectfully  submitted. 

The  Friedman  Blau  Fabber  Company. 

N.  J.  Rich  &  Co. 

The  Bamberger  Reinthal  Company. 

Standard  Knitting  Company. 

S.  Shlesinger  Knitting  Company. 

Federal  Knitting  Mills. 

The  W.  I.  Keetch  KifirriNG  Company. 


STATEMENT  OF  COL.  ALBERT  CLABEE,  SECBETAET  OF  THE  HOME 
MAKKET  CLUB,  BOSTON,  MASS.,  BELATIYE  TO  KNIT  GOODS  ANB 
NEW  ENOLAND  SHEEP  HTTSBANDBT. 

Thursday,  Decerriber  3y  1908, 
Colonel  Ci.ARKE.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
desire  to  state  the  substance  of  a  letter  which  I  just  received 
from  the  William  Carter  Company,  of  Necdham  Heights,  Mass.*, 
manufacturers  of  knit  goods.  They  refer  to  the  conditions  of  labor 
in  England,  Germany,  and  France,  and  state  that  if  the  tariff  is  re- 
duced greatly  on  their  line  of  ^oods  it  simply  means  that  these  indus- 
tries will  be  wijped  out  of  existence  and  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  people  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  manufacturers 
in  this  line  are  not  affiliated  in  one  gigantic  trust  or  combination, 
and  therefore  may  not  be  represented  at  this  hearing,  as  the  interest 
of  the  country  really  demands.  He  states  that  the  only  way  that  his 
firm  could  stand  any  reduction  without  specially  suffering  would 
be  a  corresponding  reduction  on  worsteds,  cotton  and  silk  yam,  and 
any  raw  material,  especially  wool.  They  would  be  better  satisfied 
to  have  the  present  duties  remain. 
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While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  desire  to  touch  upon  sheep  husbandry  in 
New  England.  It  is  my  observation  that  wool  growing  is  increasing 
there,  and  that  if  the  protective  duty  is  maintained  it  will  increase 
more  rapidly  during  the  next  ten  years  than  it  has  during  the  past  ten 
years.  It  was  out  of  the  fear  of  free  wool  that  the  farmers  went  out 
of  the  sheep  business  and  more  into  the  cattle  business  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  improvements  in  dairying  have  been  so  great  as  to 
cause  many  to  prefer  it;  but  they  realize  now  that  sheep  can 
be  made  profitable  also,  and  they  would  like  to  have  the  tariff 
maintained. 

I  remember  that  in  former  days,  in  the  section  of  Vermont  where  I 
was  raised,  every  farmer  had  from  30  to  300  sheep,  and  when  the  eco- 
nomic conaitions  of  the  country  were  right  it  was  a  profitable  branch 
of  industry.  The  grasses  and  other  conditions  are  equally  good  to- 
day, and  there  is  a  much  greater  demand  for  lambs  and  mutton. 
Nearly  all  the  farmers  will  find  profit  in  having  agricultural  industry 
more  highly  diversified.  For  that  reason  I  think  that  if  the  tariff  is 
kept  substantially  as  it  is  now  on  wool  there  will  be  a  large  increase  in 
sheep  husbandry  within  the  next  ten  years. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  noticed  any  change  in  that  industry  in 
the  past  ten  years? 

Colonel  Clabke.  Yes,  sir;  there  ^jas  been  quite  a  marked  change; 
not  very  large,  but  still  it  is  encouraging. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  sheep  statistics. 
There  has  bc^n  something  said  about  the  number  of  sheep  in  the 
country  having  declined  from  50,000,000  to  38,000,000.  That  was  the 
case  under  the  free- wool  tariff,  but  since  then  I  think  that  a  change 
has  been  made  in  the  method  of  the  enumeration  of  sheep.  At  that 
time  the  lambs  were  included,  but  now  they  include  only  the  wool- 
bearing  sheep. 

Mr.  Undebwood.  Do  you  state  that  as  a  positive  fact? 

Colonel  CitABKB.  No ;  I  do  not.  T  merely  wish  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  that  so  that  you  can  have  it  verified  in  your  researches  if  neces- 
sary. I  think  that  a  safer  rule  would  be  to  trace  or  compare  the 
number  of  pounds  of  wool  between  the  two  periods  or  between  any 
other  perioa  that  you  may  wish  to  select. 

Mr.  Clabk.  These  good  old  days  of  which  you  speak  when  the 
farmers  in  Vermont  had  from  30  to  300  sheep — was  not  that  back  in 
1857  during  the  Walker  tariff? 

Colonel  Clabke.  It  happened  to  be  incidental  with  that  tariff,  but 
prosperity 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  The  sheep  industry 
flourished  then  ? 

Colonel  Clabke.  Yes;  it  flourished  then.  The  wool  manufac- 
turers did  not  flourish  at  that  time  because  they  had  their  mills  closed. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Then  why  was  it  that  the  manufacturers  happened  to 
join  in  a  request  in  1857  to  have  that  tariff  cut  off? 

Colonel  QiABKB.  Some  did  and  some  did  not. 

Mr.  Clabk.  It  passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  in  both  branches 
of  Congress? 

Colonel  Clabke.  Yes;  but  the  public  mind  was  not  at  that  time 
called  to  the  question  of  the  tariff.  The  public  mind  was  absorbed  in 
the  sectional  controversy  which  led  to  the  great  civil  war. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Of  course  there  is  always  an  explanation  for  every- 
tliing.  Do  you  think  that  we  could  put  on  enough  tariff  to  make 
wool  raising  profitable? 

Colonel  Clarke.  I  do.  The  present  tariff,  if  continued,  will  make 
a  profitable  industry  there. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  sheep  in  the  Ekist 
are  on  the  farms  of  wealthy  men  who  simply  keep  flocks  of  sheep  to 
keep  their  places  in  order? 

Colonel  Clarke.  No,  sir;  that  may  be  true  in  a  few  cases,  but  it  is 
not  generally  true.  Small  flocks  of  sheep  are  reappearing  on  hill 
farms,  and  there  is  some  little  of  that  on  the  Connecticut  Kiver.  A 
few  farmers  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  bought  sheep  from  the  West 
and  leased  them  to  the  farmers.  In  some  cases  that  proved  profitable 
both  to  the  lessors  and  the  lessees,  but  more  of  the  farmers  own  sheep, 
and  are  able  to  own  them.  It  is  a  question  of  diversifs'ing  agricul- 
ture, and  that  will  surely  be  helped  or  hurt  by  tariff  legislation. 


PIANO  FELTS. 

[Paragraph  370.] 

SICHABD  EANFT,  ITEW  TORK  GITT,  WISHES  PIAVO  FELTS  PEO- 

VIDED  FOE  nr  SEPARATE  PAEAGSAPH. 

New  York  Crrr,  December  17,  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  My  firm,  Richard  Ranft,  has  been  importing  piano 
felts  from  Germany  since  about  1856. 

Up  to  1883  our  felts  have  been  classified  as  manufactures  of  wool 
n.  o.  s.,  at  35  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem;  in  the 
McKinley  bill  they  were  put  in  the  ready-made  clothing  clause  with 
plushes  and  pile  fabrics,  at  49^  cents  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem;  the 
Wilson  bill  classified  them  properly  as  felts  not  specially  provided 
for,  in  paragraph  284,  at  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  when  valued  over 
$1.50  per  pound  and  45  per  cent  at  under  $1.50  per  pound;  finally 
the  Dingley  bill  placed  them  back  again  in  the  ready-made  clothing 
clause,  paragrapn  370,  at  44  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent  an 
valorem  as  **felts,  not  specially  provided  for,"  and  at  which  rat^^  of 
duties  these  felts  pay  from  100  to  115  per  cent  ad  valorem  of  the 
finished  product. 

I  am  not  asking  for  any  lower  rates  of  duty,  and  am  willing  to  pay 
the  present  rates  as  long  as  the  domestic  manufacturers  have  to  pay 
duty  on  their  raw  material,  wool;  if  the  same  be  reduced,  compen- 
sating as  well  as  ad  valorem,  my  g:oods  would  no  doubt  receive  com- 
parative reductions  in  duties,  which  reductions  my  customers  would 
certainly  get  the  benefit  of.  But  I  am  asking  for  a  separate  para- 
graph for  piano  felts  in  the  new  tariff  to  come,  to  have  them  speciallv 
mentioned  and  provided  for  as  ''piano  felts  in  rolls  or  sheets,"  with 
duties  as  mentioned  above,  or,  if  not  to  be  granted,  ask  piano  felts  to 
be  placed  as  ** manufactures  of  wool"  not  provided  for,  where  they 
very  properly  belong,  being  made  of  pure  wool  only,  for  this  felt  in 
sheets  has  certainly  nothing  in  common  with  ready-made  clothing. 
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My  importations  of  these  felts  are  large  enough  to  warrant  giving 
them  a  special  paragraph,  averaging  in  weight  about  60,000  pounds 
per  annum,  with  a  value  of  about  $80,000. 

My  belief  is  that  luxuries  should  and  ought  to  pay  the  very  highest 
duties.  If  anybody  desires  to  get  his  or  their  clothes  made  in  London 
or  Paris,  they  should  be  made  to  pay  well  for  this  privilege;  but  if 
luxuries  are  to  be  increased,  my  piano  felts,  if  still  remainmg  in  the 
ready-made  clothing  clause,  would  also  be  subjected  to  such  increase, 
and  this  is  the  sole  reason  why  I  wish  my  piano  felts  out  of  this  clause 
and  be  specially  provided  for  in  a  separate  paragraph.  Our  imported 
felts  are  not  luxuries;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  a  necessity  to  the 
makers  of  artistic  pianos  in  this  country,  nine-tenths  of  which  makers 
I  supply  these  felts  to,  not  on  account  of  their  reputation,  being  the 
oldest  makers  of  piaiio  felts  in  the  world,  but  solely  because  of  their 
uniform,  even  qualities,  which  the  makers  of  artistic  pianos  in  our 
countrv  believe  as  best  adapted  to  their  requirements,  and  therefore 
used  almost  exclusively  by  them  in  their  artistic  pianos. 

My  second  request  pertains  to  imported  piano  nanamers,  made  in 
Germany  or  elsewhere,  and  which  hammers  are  now  and  have  been 
importea  as  "parts  of  musical  instruments,"  paying  only  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  quantity  of  such  imported  hammers  is  not  large,  but  it  surely 
is  a  very  great  discrimination  against  the  firms  here,  about  15  to  18, 
who  make  hammers  for  the  traae  at  large,  in  favor  of  the  foreigners, 
when  the  latter  can  bring  the  foreign-made  hammer  in  at  45  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  where  the  .finerican  manufacturer,  buying  the  felt  from 
me,  has  to  buy  the  same  subject  to  a  duty  of  from  100  to  115  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  value  of  the  felt  in  the  hanuner  is  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  cost,  balance  being  for  labor  and  the  so-called  moldings 
made  of  wood,  as  per  samples  shown  herewith. 

I  would  suggest  to  have  '* imported  hammers"  incorporated  in 
same  paragraph  as  "piano  felts,"  paying  the  same  rates  of  duties  as 
felts  in  sheets  or  rolls,  for  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  a  finished 
product,  as  against  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  and  more  on  the  raw  mate- 
rial, to  be  made  into  piano  hammers  here,  is  surely  an  injustice  and  an 
inequality  of  the  present  tariff,  which  certainly  should  be  corrected. 

Richard  Ranpt, 
Importer  ofPiaru)  Felts. 

NELSON-DEDICEE  FELT  COMPANY,   MIDDLEVILLE,  N.   T.,  ASKS 
THAT  THEBE  BE  NO  CHANGE  IN  DUTT  ON  FELTS. 

MiDDLEViLLE,  N.  Y.,  February  5, 1909. 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D,  C, 

Gentlemen:  We  most  respectfully  submit  the  following  regard- 
ing any  alteration,  reduction,  classification,  or  changing  of  tlie  tariff 
on  all-wool  felts  in  rolls  or  sheets  now  being  imported,  and  aver  that 
the  tariff  should  remain  as  at  the  present. 

Considerable  agitation  has  been  made  regarding  all-wool  felts  in 
rolls  or  sheets  now  classified  under  the  Dingley  bill  as  ready-made 
clothing,  Paragraph  No.  e370,  at  44  cents  and  fJO  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
as  felts  not  specially  provided  for,  by  one  Mr.  Kidiard  Ranf t,  of  New 
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York,  who,  as  sole  agent  of  German  piano  felts,  especially  so-called 
piano  felts  in  sheets,  asked  that  piano  felts  be  placed  as  manufac- 
tures of  wool. 

There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  in  felts,  especially  piano  felts 
sucli  as  the  so-called  piano  hammerfelts,  damperfelts,  etc.,  classified 
as  felts  not  woven  and  in  sheets,  which  are  manufactured  in  this 
country  in  direct  competition  to  the  foreign-made  felt.  Since  the 
adoption  of  the  Dingley  bill  several  large  manufacturers  employing 
hundreds  of  laborers  nave  been  able  to  compete  with  the  foreign  felts, 
and  are  to-day  making  these  felts.  Should,  however,  the  classifica- 
tion of  these  felts  as  now  in  vogue  be  changed,  it  will  be  a  severe 
injustice  to  these  domestic  manufacturers  who  have  invested  large 
capital  in  buildings  and  machinery,  etc.,  as  the  foreign  felts  can  then 
be  brought  to  America  at  such  a  low  figure  it  would  compel  the 
domestic  manufacturers  to  abandon  the  making  of  these  felts,  necessi- 
tating the  closing  of  their  mills  and  thereby  throwing  a  large  number 
of  laborers  out  of  work,  or  compel  the  American  laborer  to  accept 
wages  on  the  basis  of  the  Europeans,  who  are  not  housed  or  live  as 
good  as  our  American  laborers  do.  With  the  present  Dingley  tariff 
on  felts  not  woven,  the  American  woolen  manufacturer  was  encour- 
aged to  invest  his  moneyr  in  buildings  and  securing  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  felts,  and  to-day  is  furnishing  felts  to  almost 
three-fifths  of  the  pianos  made  in  this  country. 

There  are  also  a  large  number  of  so-called  piano  hammer  coverers 
who  manufacture  "  parts  of  musical  instruments,"  who  make  a 
specialty  of  this  work,  employing  several  hundred  men  at  good  wages. 
who  are  using  exclusively  nothing  but  domestic-made  piano  jfelts. 
This  product  is  now  classified  as  "parts  of  musical  instruments.'' 
These  parts  are  made  practically  entirely  from  felt  not  woven,  and 
therefore  these  should  be  classified  as  felt  not  woven,  Paragraph  No. 
370,  at  44  cents  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  same  as  the  Dingley 
bill,  No.  370.  We  therefore  consider  the  alterations  in  the  present 
duty  of  these  "  parts  of  musical  instruments  "  as  practical,  consider- 
ing that  the  number  of  pianos  made  in  this  country  are  limited,  and 
further  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  domestic  manufacturer  to 
keep  the  foreign  goods  from  competing  with  him  as  the  classification 
of  'vparts  of  musical  instruments  "  does  now. 

We  inclose  sample  showing  the  amount  of  felt  as  classified  No.  370 
at  44  cents  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
"  parts  of  musical  instruments,"  and  leave  it  to  your  good  judgment 
whether  we  are  correct  in  our  statement. 
Very  respectfully, 

Nelson-Dedigkb  Felt  Co., 
Per  E.  J.  Nelson,  President. 


THE   AMEBICAN  FELT   COHFANT,   NEW   YOBE   CITY,   BECOK- 
HENDS  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  AND  FBESENT  DITTY. 

New  York,  January  25, 1909. 
Committee  on  Wats  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  We  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  two 
articles,  the  manufacture  of  which  constitutes  an  important  part  of 
our  business. 
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First.  Piano  felt,  which  is  now  classified  under  paragraph  870i  of 
Schedule  K  as  "  felts  not  woven  and  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and  bearing  a  duty  four 
times  the  duty  imposed  on  one  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first 
class,  44  cents,  and  in  addition  thereto  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Second.  Piano  hammers  now  classifiea  under  paragraph  453  of 
Schedule  N  as  "musical  instruments  or  parts  thereof ,"  and  bearing 
a  duty  of  45  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  inclose  samples  of  piano  hammers*  of  our  inanufacture.  It  will 
be  observed  that  they  consist  simply  of  a  small  strip  of  wood  covered 
with  piano  felt. 

A  brief  has  been  filed  with  the  conmiittee  by  the  largest  importer 
of  piano  felts,  asking  for  a  separate  classification  for  these  felts  at  the 
present  rate  of  duty,  or  that  they  be  placed  under  paragraph  366  as 
manufactures  of  wool.  We  should  welcome  a  separate  classification 
for  these  felts  at  the  present  rate  of  duty,  but  we  submit  that  they 
should  not  be  classified  as  manufactures  of  wool  or  be  given  a 
separate  classification  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  the  prevSent. 

The  committee  is  also  asked  to  classify  piano  hammers  with  piano 
felt  and  at  the  same  rate  of  duty.  This  we  should  welcome,  and  we 
contend  that  such  classification  is  the  only  fair  one  for  these  articles. 

AS  TO  PIANO  FELT. 

Taking  up-  specificallv  the  question  of  piano  felt,  we  would  say 
that  the  duty  imposed  by  the  Dingley  tariff  of  44  cents  per  pound 
(being  four  times  the  duty  imposed  on  1  pound  of  unwashed  wool 
of  the  first  class)  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  is  no  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  fairly  protect  tiie  piano- felt  industry  in  this  country. 

The  manufacture  of  piano  felt  is  an  industry  which  has  been  long 
established  in  Germany  and  the  competition  with  that  country  is  now 
and  always  has  been  keen.  The  American  manufacturers  have 
CTadually  built  up  a  business  in  competition  with  the  foreign  manu- 
facturers in  spite  of  the  great  difference  in  labor  cost  abroad. 

In  addition  to  this  competition  with  cheaper  foreign  labor,  the 
American  manufacturers  must  also  overcome  a  very  strong  preju- 
dice in  favor  of  foreign-made  piano  felts.  They  use  the  same  hi^h 
grade  of  wool  as  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  produce  a  felt  in 
every  way  the  equal  of  the  foreign  felt.  Nevertheless  this  prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacture  in  some  instances  forces  the 
American  manufacturers  to  sell  at  prices  lower  than  the  importers 
and  with  little  or  no  profit  to  themselves. 

The  American  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  make  only  a  small 
profit  on  their  product  and  though  they  have  been  willing  to  sacri- 
fice even  this  small  profit  in  order  to  drive  out  the  foreign  felts  or 
to  keep  down  the  importations,  nevertheless  they  have  been  unable 
to  do  so. 

According  to  the  statement  of  one  of  the  largest  importers  of 
piano  felts,  in  a  brief  filed  with  the  committee,  he  now  imports 
60,000  pounds  of  piano  felts.  This  is  largely  felts  for  piano  nam- 
mers  and  is  sufficient  for  80,000  pianos,  which  is  about  one-third  of 
the  piano-hammer  felt  used  in  this  country.  Further  than  this  all 
the  statistics  which  we  have  been  able  to  gather  show  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  felt  imported  during  the  last  decade.    In 
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fact,  the  figures  seem  to  show  that  the  importation  in  1907  was 
practically  three  times  as  great  as  in  1898. 

This  increase  in  importations  is  not  due  to  any  superior  quality  in 
the  foreign  felt,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  German  manufacturers  are 
able  to  compete  in  this  country  in  spite  of  the  duty,  because  of  the 
cheaper  labor  which  goes  into  their  product  and  the  prejudice  in 
their  favor,  mentioned  above. 

So  clear  is  it  that  the  duty  should  not  be  reduced  that  even  the 
largest  importer  himself,  in  abrief  filed  with  the  committee,  does  not 
ask  for  a  reduction,  but  simply  asks  the  committee  for  a  new  classifi- 
cation at  the  present  rate  of  duty.    This  is  entirely  agreeable  to  us. 

We  do  not  ask  for  a  higher  rate  of  duty  but  do  ask  that  the  pre<«nt 
rate  be  maintained  and  that  we  may  be  given  the  same  amount  of 
protection  that  we  are  now  given,  which  is  barely  enough  to  enable 
us  to  continue  in  the  business  and  make  a  reasonable  profit. 

Any  reduction  in  the  duty  means  a  reduction  in  the  present  small 
profit  of  the  American  manufacturers  and  even  the  smallest  re- 
duction in  the  duty  might  mean  the  wiping  out  of  this  profit  alto- 
gether and  the  wiping  out  of  the  industry  m  this  country. 

AS  TO  PIANO  HAMMERS. 

We  believe  that  the  request  already  made  to  the  committee  in  the 
brief  of  the  importer  referred  to  above,  should  be  granted  and  that 
these  articles  should  be  classified  with  piano  felt  and  should  be  given 
the  same  rate  of  duty  that  piano  felt  now  bears,  viz,  44  cents  per 
pound  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem.  These  articles  had  been  assessed 
lor  duty  under  paragraph  366  at  44  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  but  by  decision  of  the  Unitea  States  general  appraiser 
were  classified  under  paragraph  453  as  parts  of  musical  instruments. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  classification  mav  be  a  correct  interpretation 
of  the  present  tariff,  but  it  is  not  a  fair  classification  of  these  articles. 

The  piano-hammer  felt  and  the  labor  which  go  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  piano  hammers  constitute  95  per  cent  of  their  value.  The 
balance  of  5  per  cent  is  composed  of  the  wood  molding. 

Almost  the  entire  value  of  a  piano  hammer  is  in  the  felt  cont- 
posing  it.  This  piano-hammer  felt  is  of  the  highest  grade  of  "  felt 
not  woven  "  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  should  be  classified 
with  piano  felt  and  given  the  same  rate  of  duty. 

Under  the  present  ruling  piano  felt  (including  piano-hammer  felt) 
must  pay  a  duty  of  44  cents  and  60  per  cent,  while  piano  hammers, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  piano  felt,  and  the  product  into  which 
most  of  the  imported  piano  felt  is  manufactured,  pay  a  duty  of  only 
45  per  cent.    It  is  only  necessary  to  state  this  to  show  its  absurdity. 

ft  piano  hammers  should  be  given  a  rate  of  45  per  cent  under*  the 
new  tariff,  it  must  mean  the  ruin  not  only  of  the  piano-hanuner  indus- 
try in  this  country,  in  which  over  twenty-five  firms  or  companies  are 
engaged,  but  also  practically  all  of  the  piano-hammer  felt  industry  as 
well.  Therefore,  we  ask  the  committee  either  to  retain  piano  felt 
in  its  present  classification  or  to  give  it  a  separate  classification  with 
the  present  rate  of  duty,  namely,  44  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  and  further  to  expressly  include  in  this  classification 
piano  hammers,  articles  the  value  in  which  consists  almost  entirely 
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in  the  piano  felt  composing  them.     Such  chissification  is  vital  to  this 
industry  in  this  country. 
To  sum  up,  we  ask  that : 

1.  Piano  felt  be  retained  in  paragraph  370  as  "  felt  not  woven  "  or 
be  specifically  enumerated  as  piano  felt,  in  either  case  to  retain  the 
present  rate  of  duty  of  44  cents  a  pound  and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

2.  Piano  hammers  be  expressly  enumerated  in  the  same  paragraph 
with  piano  felt  and  at  the  same  rate  of  duty,  namely  44  cents  a  pound 
and  60  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

KespectfuUy  submitted. 

American  Felt  Company. 


WOOLEN  KNIT  UNDERWEAR. 

[Paragi-aph  370.] 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  i,  1908. 

Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Washington^  D.  G. 

Schedule  K,  manufactures  of  wool :  Speaking  generally,  we  think 
there  should  be  no  material  change  in  Schedule  K  (wool  and  manu- 
factures of  wool),  and  that  the  woolen  knit  underwear  should  remain 
in  the  wool-clothing  schedule  as  at  present. 

In  the  revisions  of  the  past  there  have  been  many  thorough  and 
careful  investigations  concerning  the  interests  of  the  wool  grower 
and  the  manufacturer,  and  Schedule  K  of  the  Dingley  tariff  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  information  and  experience  gained  during  many 
years. 

We  think  that  paragraph  370,  in  which  we  are  particularly  inter- 
ested, and  in  which  knit  underwear,  etc.,  made  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wool,  is  included,  should  remain  substantially  as  at  present,  and  that 
the  figures  herein  mentioned  should  be  considered  the  minimum  rate. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

American  Hosiery  Company, 
Edward   H.   Davison,  President^ 
George  S.  Talcott,  Treasurer. 


BRAIDS  AND  TRiaiMINGS. 

[Paragraph  371.] 

THE  BSAID  HANTJPACTTJRERS'   ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  ASKS  RETENTION  OF  PRESENT  DUTT. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  i,  1908. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  Webbings,  gorings,  suspenders,  braces,  bandings, 
beltings,  bindings,  braids,  galloons,  edgings,  insertings,  flouncings, 
fringe,  gimps,  cords,  cords  and  tassels,  laces,  and  other  trimmings 
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and  articles  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  lace,  embroideries,  and  ar- 
ticles embroidered  by  hand  or  machine,  head  nets,  netting,  buttons 
or  barrel  buttons  or  buttons  of  other  forms  for  tassels  or  ornaments, 
and  manufactures  of  wool  ornamented  with  beads  or  spangles,  of 
whatever  material  composed,  any  of  the  foregoing  made  of  wool  or 
of  which  wool  is  a  component  material,  whether  composed  in  part  of 
india  rubber  or  otherwise,  fifty  cents  per  pound  and  sixty  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

The  articles  in  this  paragraph  which  specially  interest  us  axe 
braids  and  trimmings. 

We  recommend  that  the  present  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  and  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem  be  maintained  on  these  goods. 

As  shown  in  other  briefs  already  submitted  by  us,  a  differential 
protective  duty  of  60  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  audition  to  the  com- 
pensatory duty  equal  to  the  duty  imposed  on  the  yam  is  essential  in 
order  to  cover  the  difference  between  the  cost  and  expense  of  labor 
here  and  abroad. 

In  the  event  that  the  duty  on  wool  yam  should  be  advanced  or 
decreased  the  compensatory  duty  of  50  cents  per  pound  can  be  ad- 
vanced or  decreased  proportionately. 

KespectfuUy  submitted  by  the 

Braid  Manufacturers'  Association  or  the  United  States* 
Henry  W.  Schloss.  President. 


WOOL  EMBROIDERIES  AND  LACES. 

[Paragraph  S71.] 

THE  LACE  Ain)  EMBROIDERT  MAlfUFACTUBEBS'  ASSOCIATTOH. 

IfEW  TORK  GITT,  STJBMITS  BBIEF. 

New  York  Cmr,  December  1, 1908, 

We  wish  to  call  your  particular  attention  to  Schedule  K^  paragraph 

371. 

The  articles  in  this  paragraph  in  which  we  are  especially  interested 
are  machine-made  woolen  embroideries  and  machine-made  woolen 
embroidered  laces.  These  articles  are  not  only  great  luxuries,  but 
their  sale  in  this  country  at  times  is  quite  large,  but  at  other  times 
practically  none  are  sola.     Most  of  these  goods  are  imported. 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  following  proviso  be  added  to 
paragraph  371: 

Provided,  That  any  of  the  foregoing  articles  made  of  wool  or  of  which  wool  is  a  com- 
ponent  material,  and  which  are  wholly  or  in  part  produced  by  the  Swiss  embroid^y 
machine,  operating  with  double-pointed  needles,  or  oy  the  Schimi  embroidery  machine, 
shall  be  assessed  at  the  rate  at  which  the  same  would  be  chazgeable  if  composed  wholly 
of  the  component  material  paying  the  highest  rate  of  duty. 

Lace  and  Embroidery  Manutacturers' 

Association  of  the  United  States, 
A.  H.  Kursheedt,  President. 
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CARPETS. 

[Paragraphs  372-382.] 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  WICKHAM  SMITH,  COUNSEL,  REPRESENTING 
HENRY  BENTELL  &  SON,  IMPORTERS  OF  CARPETS,  133  FIFTH 
AVENTTE,  NEW  TORE  CITY. 

Wednesday,  December  2^  1908. 

Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  repre- 
senting Bentell  &  Son,  importers,  of  New  York,  I  desire  to  submit 
to  your  honorable  committee  the  importance  of  some  reduction  in 
the  rates  of  duty  upon  carpets  and  a  change  in  the  wording  of  one  of 
the  paragraphs  which  will  correct  an  inequality  and  injustice. 

Paragraph  373  provides  a  duty  of  60  cents  per  square  yard  and 
40  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  Saxony,  Wilton,  and  Tournay  velvet  car- 
pets. We  import  these  carpets  and  the  duty  upon  a  Wilton  carpet 
imported  by  us  at  this  compound  rate  is  equivalent  to  from  74  to  79 
per  cent  aa  valorem. 

Paragraph  374  provides  for  Brussels  carpets.  These  also  we  im- 
port, and  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  of  the  compound  rates  we 
have  to  pay  is  from  79  to  86  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Paragraph  375  provides  for  velvet  and  tapestry  velvet  carpets  at  a 
duty  or  40  cents  per  square  yard  and  40  per  cent  acT  valorem.  These 
carpets  we  import.  On  the  velvet  carpets  the  equivalent  of  the  com- 
pound duty  and  ad  valorem  is  82J  per  cent.  On  one  tapestry  carpet 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  compound  rate  is  from  79  to  100  per 
cent,  and  it  is  absolutely  debarred. 

We  submit  that  these  rates  of  duty  are  excessive  and  that  they 
should  be  substantially  reduced.  We  do  not  suggest  any  particular 
rate  for  any  particular  carpet,  but  we  do  think  that  these  duties  are 
too  high. 

Paragraph  379  provides  a  duty  of  10  cents  per  square  foot  and  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  carpets  of  every  description  woven  whole  for 
rooms.  The  specific  duty,  of  course,  amounts  to  90  cents  per  square 
yard.  We  believe  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress,  in  the  use  of 
the  language  "  carpets  woven  whole  for  rooms,"  to  provide  for  car- 
pets woven  according  to  plans  and  specifications  for  particular  rooms, 
to  exactly  fit  all  the  irregularities  that  might  be  found  in  such  a  par- 
ticular room,  from  projecting  pillars  or  other  irregularities  of  like 
character.  As  such  carpets  are  only  ordered  by  persons  of  great 
wealth,  and  as  they  must  oe  woven  on  particular  looms,  and  command 
a  very  high  price,  the  duty  of  90  cents  per  square  yard  and  40  per  cent 
on  such  carpets  is  not  unreasonable ;  but  in  practice  the  Treasury  De- 
partment applies  this  provision  to  what  may  be  called  seamless  car- 
pets, woven  in  regular  standard  sizes,  such  as  12  feet  by  9  feet,  14  feet 
by  11  feet,  and  15  feet  by  12  feet.  These  carpets  are  manufactured  in 
large  quantities  to  be  used,  for  example,  in  flats  or  apartments.  They 
may  be  in  any  grade  of  carpet,  and  are  sometimes  in  very  cheap 
grades.  They  are  not  luxuries  of  the  rich,  but  are  common  carpets,  in 
use  by  people  of  moderate  means. 

Now,  the  application  to  these  goods  of  the  duty  of  90  cents  per 
square  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  results  in  making  the  duty 
on  one  variety  equivalent  to  156  per  cent  ad  valorem;  on  another 
quality  155  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  on  another  quality  136  per  cent 
ad  valorem.    It  can  not  be  supposed  that  Congress  intended  that 
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ordinary  staple  goods  should  be  subjected  to  such  exorbitant  rates 
of  duty.  Carpets  of  this  character  are  in  increasing  demand  and  are 
furnished  both  by  foreign  and  American  factories,  and  these  rates 
of  duty  are  pronibitory  of  importation  and  result  in  practically 
turning  over  tne  entire  control  of  this  growing  and  important  brancm 
of  the  business>to  the  domestic  manufacturer. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  by  the  application  of  such  a  rate  of 
duty  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  compound  rates  decreases  in 
proportion  as  the  value  of  the  carpet  increases,  so  that  the  duty  bears 
most  severely  upon  the  low  grades.  For  example:  Under  this  sys- 
tem of  duties  a  carpet  costing  $1  per  square  yard  would  pay  a  duty 
of  $1.30,  which  is  130  per  cent  ad  valorem.  A  carpet  costing  $2  per 
square  yard  would  pay  $1.70,  which  is  a  duty  of  85  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  A  carpet  costing  $3  per  square  yard  would  pay  a  duty 
of  $2.10  a  square  yard,  which  is  70  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Believing  that  your  committee  will  not  wish  to  allow  an  inequality 
of  this  character  to  be  continued  after  it  has  been  pointed  out,  we 
respectfully  request  that  paragraph  879  be  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

Carpets  of  every  description  woven  whole  for  rooms,  and  Oriental,  Berlin, 
Aubusson,  Ax  minster,  and  similar  rugs,  ten  cents  per  square  foot  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  provided  that  the  terms  "  cari>et8 
of  every  descripti(fli  woven  whole  for  rooms"  shall  be  applied  only  to  such 
carpets  as  are  woven  on  special  looms  in  accordance  with  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, to  fit  particular  rooms,  and  shall  not  be  applied  to  seamless  carpets  of 
standard  sizes. 

Paragraph  382  provides  that  art  squares  shall  be  subjected  to  the 
rate  of  duty  herein  imposed  on  carpets  and  carpetings  of  like  char- 
acter or  description.  We  import  art  squares,  wnich  are  ingrain  car- 
pet. Paragraph  377  provides  for  treble  ingrain  carpet  at  22  cents 
per  square  yard  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Paragraph  378  provides 
for  2-ply  ingrain  carpet  at  18  cents  per  square  yard  and  40  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  treble  ingrain  art  squares  that  we  import  are  sub- 
ject to  a  compound  duty,  which  amounts  to  71^  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  the  2-ply  ingrain  art  squares  that  we  import  are  subject  to  a  com- 
pound duty,  which  is  equivalent  to  72^  per  cent  ad  valorem.  As  these 
art  squares  are  generally  articles  to  be  used  by  persons  of  moderate 
means,  we  submit  that  these  rates  of  duty  (which  are  practically  pro- 
hibitory of  importation)  are  excessive,  and  we  suggest  that  a  duty  of 
45  per  cent,  or  certainly  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  would 
be  a  sufficient  exaction  on  these  goods. 


CARPET  SLIPPERS. 

HON.  A.  F.  GAEDNER,  M.  C,  FILES  LETTEB  OF  DAHOH  A  ELLIS, 
BOSTON,  MASS.,  RELATIVE  TO  CAEFET  SUFFERS. 

Boston,*  Mass.,  December  5, 1908. 
Hon.  Augustus  P.  Gardner. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  very  much  interested  in  the  question  of  duty 
on  shoes.  Our  business,  together  with  four  or  five  other  manufac- 
turers, is  the  making  of  cheap  slippers,  of  which  we  produce  about 
1,800  pairs  per  day  for  use  in  the  United  States  only.    In  Montreal 
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they  manufacture  slippers  made  of  cordette,  which  are  sold  in  Canada 
from  2  to  3  cents  per  pair  less  than  our  carpet  slippers,  because  the 
material  is  brought  in  there  from  England  free  of  duty,  while  for  us 
to  import  goods  in  the  piece  to  make  into  slippers  we  would  have  to 
pay  44  cents  per  pound  and  55  per  cent  duty. 

The  English  felt  for  making  felt  slippers  is  also  brought  into  Can- 
ada free  of  duty  and  costs  the  manufacturer  there  irom  5  to  10 
cents  per  yard  less  than  the  same  goods  can  be  bought  for  in  the 
Uniteo  States.  Should  the  duty  on  shoes  be  taken  on  so  as  to  also 
include  slippers  made  of  felt  and  wool  fabrics,  the  Montreal  manu- 
facturers could  soon  put  us  out  of  business,  unless  the  duty  was  also 
taken  off  of  felt  and  woolen  fabrics  made  in  England  out  of  Aus- 
tralian wool. 

We  hope  vou  will  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  and 
use  your  influence  to  keep  a  protective  duty  on  slippers. 

We  learn  at  the  Boston  custom-house  that  slippers  made  partly  of 
leather  and  partly  of  cloth  or  felt  are  now  classed  to  carry  a  auty 
as  of  the  article  used  in  their  construction  bearing  the  highest  value, 
but  we  fear  unless  the  facts  are  placed  before  tlie  committee  some 
loop  majr  be  left  open  whereby  slippers  might  be  classed  as  shoos 
ana  admitted  free  of  duty.  In  the  event  of  such  a  tariff  schedule 
we  are  firmly  convinced  that  Canadian  manufacturers  would  flood 
the  American  market  at  a  less  price  than  the  goods  can  be  produced 

for  here. 

Besides  the  four  or  five  manufacturers  making  cheap  slippers  of 
which  we  have  alluded  to,  there  are  many  more,  both  in  the  East  and 
West,  making  higher-priced  felt  slippers  who  would  also  be  affected. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Damon  &  Ellis   (Incorporated), 
Moses  Ellis,  Secretary, 


TURKISH  AND  ORIENTAL,  RUGS. 

[Paragraph  379.] 

TOHV  G.  UHRLATJB,  NEW  TORK  GITT,  OBJEGTS  TO  HANNEE  IS 
WHICH  DUTT  IS  IMPOSED  ON  ORIENTAL  BUGS. 

New  York,  December  21^  1908. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Mexins  Committee, 

WashingtoUy  D,  C 

Sir:  As  an  importer  of  Turkish  and  oriental  rupjs  I  desire  to  call 
your  attention  to  section  379  of  the  act  of  1897  relative  to  the  duty  on 
the  product  I  import.  At  present  it  is  10  cents  a  square  foot  and  40 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  rate  of  duty  nor  to  the  amount  thatan 
paid  thereon,  but  the  great  and  practical  difficulty  that  confronts  is 
importer  lies  in  the  manner  in  which  the  duty  is  imposed.  The 
specific  duty  of  10  cents  a  square  foot  is  levied  on  the  measurement 
or  each  rug  or  carpet  imported.  In  such  countries  as  Persia  and 
Turkey  this  involves  work  imder  the  most  strenuous  difficulties  in 
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figuring  the  exact  square  foot  of  each  single  piece  exported.  Such 
an  article  as  oriental  rugs  has  practically  no  established  or  fixed 
market  value.  The  value  of  rugs  is  very  largely  imaginary,  and  even 
on  the  rugs  that  have  more  or  less  an  established  market  value  the 

5 rice  fluctuates  sometimes  in  a  single  week  more  than  100  per  cent, 
ue.  in-  the  Orient,  to  the  large  or  small  arrivals  of  merchandise  and 
to  tne  absence  or  presence  of  numerous  buyers. 

Other  countries,  such  as  Germany,  Austria,  and  France,  also  levy 
very  heavy  duties  on  oriental  rugs,  but  the  dAtv  is  levied  not  on  thi 
value,  but  on  the  weight  of  the  rugs.  It  would  oe  a  very  easy  matter 
for  the  government  authorities  to  ascertain  in  a  veiy  short  period  the 
proportionate  value  and  weight  of  ru^  imported  into  this  market, 
and  the  duty  per  100  pounds  could  be  leviea  about  at  the  same  ratio 
and  render  to  the  Government  the  same  revenue  as  the  present  duty 
of  40  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  10  cents  per  square  foot  without  the 
present  mathematical  difficulty  of  figuring  the  square  inches  in  each 
rug,  4knd  without  giving  unscrupulous  importers  the  possibilities  of 
unJe^aluing  their  merchandise,  and  thereby  depriving  the  Gov«i- 
mentx)f  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  which  it  should  denve. 

Invoicing  these  goods  during  these  periods  of  depreciation  and 
fluctuation  and  importing  these  goods  mto  this  coimtry  causes  an 
incessant  wrangle,  discussion,  lawsuits  with  the  customs  authorities, 
who  will  seldom  admit  that  the  price  at  which  such  articles  have  been 
purchased  is  a  fair  market  value,  and  imposing  an  imjust  fine  on  the 
importer. 

From  my  experience  of  twenty-four  years,  I  should  say  that  $60 
per  100  pounds  would  be  a  fair  duty,  and  bring  the  rate  to  about  the 
present  rate  and  for  this  reason:  the  average  weight  per  bale  to-day 
IS  about  400  pounds  and  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  duty  oollected 
by  the  Government  will  average  about  S250  per  bale. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

John  C.  Uhrlaub. 


ENGLISH  WOOL  INDUSTRY. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  A.  GRAHAM  CLABE,  TEXTILE  EZPEKT  OP 

THE  BITBEAir  OF  HANUFACTXIBES. 

Fmday,  December  ii,  1908. 

Mr.  CiiARK,  having  been  first  duly  sworn  by  the  chairman,  testified 
as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  You  are  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures! 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  a  special  agent  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  Bureau  of  Manufactures. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  Clark.  W.  A.  Graham  Clark.  I  am  one  of  the  six  men  who 
are  employed  by  our  department  to  investi^te  commercial  conditions 
in  foreign  countries,  and  my  line  of  work  is  textiles.  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  a  twenty-eight  months'  trip,  having  been  investigating 
the  markets  for  cotton  manufactures  in  Asia  and  the  methods  of  cot- 
ton manufacturers  in  Europe,  and  for  the  last  two  months  I  have  been 
working  specially  on  getting  information  from  the  Ene^lish  wool 
mills  in  regard  to  their  cost  of  manufacture  for  the  use  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  it  was  thought  that  it  might  be  best  for  me  to  come  before 
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the  cominittee  and  give  you  gentlemen  a  resume  of  what  I  found,  and 
you  can  question  me  on  any  special  point  that  you  desire. 

Mr.  Underwood.  If  you  can  do  so  conveniently,  will  you  just  state 
tiie  names  of  the  schedules  that  you  are  talking  about  as  you  come  to 
them,  so  that  we  can  follow  you  ? 

Mr.  Olark.  I  am  not  a  tariff  expert,  and  I  am  not  speaking^on  the 
tariff  at  all.  All  I  am  here  for  is  simply  to  sneak  about  the  English 
wool  industry  and  the  cost  of  English  wool  manufacture.  Three 
hundred  and  forty-eight  to  383  is  the  wool  schedule.  But  I  am 
not  here  as  a  tariff  expert,  as  I  have  said,  but  simply  as  a  textile 
specialist  and  to*  give  you  the  results  of  what  I  found  abroad.  I 
understand  that  the  main  thing  that  will  be  desired  of  me  will  be 
to  S8LJ  what  is  the  difference  between  the  English  systems  and  the 
American  systems;  what  advantage  they  have  over  our  manufac- 
turers. 

Their  advantages  in  brief  are  cheaper  first  cost,  cheaper  money, 
cbvnper  wool,  cheaper  labor,  cheaper  power,  cheaper  supplies. 

Our  machinery  and  costs  of*  building  are  higher  than  m  England 
by"  at  least  a  fourth.  Then  in  obtaining  money  to  start  the  mill  they 
pay  4J  per  cent  where  we  pay  6  per  cent.  Our  very  big  manufac- 
turers can  possibly  get  money  at  4  per  cent;  theirs  similarly  at  not 
over  8  per  cent,  possibly  less. 

After  building  the  mill  the  first  requirement  is  raw  material,  and 
here  is  their  mam  advantage.  We  will  pay  50  to  60  cents  a  pound 
for  wool  when  they  will  pay  25  to  30  cents. 

I  am  not  here  to  advance  any  theories  in  regard  to  the  tariff,  but 
only  to  state  facts,  and  it  is  a  question  for  this  committee  to  decide 
whether  it  is  more  important  to  maintain  our  woolgrowing  industry 
or  to  have  cheaper  goods.  I  simply  state  it  as  a  fact  that  high  clothes 
are  due  more  to  high  wool  than  to  high  wages.  Wool  makes  up  60 
per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  goods,  as  against  20  to  25  per  cent  for 
wages.  Any  difference  in  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  has  a  ranch 
greater  proportionate  effect  on  the  cost  of  the  finished  article  tham  a 
similar  difference  in  wages.  Thus,  a  50  per  cent  decrease  in  wool 
would  make  the  cloth  30  per  cent  cheaper,  while  a  50  per  cent  de- 
crease in  wages  would  only  make  the  cloth  12^  per  cent  cheaper.  The 
different  wools  vary  so  m  quality  that  a  cost  comparison  between 
England  and  America  is  difficult  to  make.    In  London  in  1907  fine 

g'easy  Australian  crossbred  wool  averaged  30  cents  a  pound,  and  in 
oston  similar  wool  from  Pennsylvania  averaged  68  cents  a  pound, 
which  gives  some  basis  of  comparison. 

In  regard  to  wages,  from  information  gathered  in  Italy,  France, 
England,  and  the  United  States  I  have  figured  up  the  comparison  as 
follows : 


Italy. 

France. 

England. 

United 
States. 

Sorten  ...^. 

•4.60 
8.00 
2.80 
2.80 
2.30 
7.00 
6.80 
2.30 
8.00 
8.60 

S6.40 
4.25 

'4.00 
8.70 
8.70 
9.26 
6.20 

.4.00 
4.60 
4.26 

• 

17.80 
6.00 
8.90 
8.00 
8.00 

12.00 
7.80 
8.00 
4.00 
6.00 

112.50 

Wsnhfln  of  dven 

7.00 

Gardflni 

6.00 

omboxei* 

6.00 

r^Ainit  mJiidfin  ...r.. ..........,r-..^r.r.TT--r.... 

6.00 

Bfffli nlmidr  ■• 

18.00 

Mnlfi  ioinDAr. , ................r 

9.50 

Ulnar  an] Qnerr-r r--t--,,r---T -, tt-t 

6.00 

Wmtub...  •>••••  •.>>•>••..••>• 

9.00 

Tnllni  Ul4  xvrt^itmrm 

7.00 
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If  we  assume  the  wages  in  the  United  States  at  100,  this  would  giTO 
the  English  wages  at  about  50;  the  French,  say,  45,  and  Italian  33^, 
but  this  can  only  be  general ;  for  instance,  in  some  cases  the  French 
operative  gets  more  than  the  English.  In  general,  however,  their 
wages  are  less.  The  English  wool  operative  is  paid  less  than  the  Eng- 
lish cotton  operative,  which  is  due  to  various  causes,  principally  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  women  in  the  wool  mills, 
and  these  mills  are  more  scattered,  so  that  there  is  little  organization 
of  workers,  and  the  industry  is  so  complex  and  changeable  that  even 
if  organized  it  would  be  dimcult  to  secure  any  uniform  scale  of  wages. 
Cotton  manufacturing  is  a  standardized  industry,  but  wool  is  not, 
and  it  is  not  only  divided  into  the  totally  dinerent  branches  of 
worsteds,  woolens,  and  shoddy,  but  is  much  more  subject  to  the 
vagaries  of  fashion. 

Their  cost  of  power  is  less  than  ours.  Tlieirs  is  about  two-thirds 
of  a  cent  horsepower  an  hour,  while  ours  is  about  1  cent  a  horsepower 
an  hour.  They  figure  on  £3  10s.  (say  $17)  a  horsepower  a  year,  while 
our  average  cost  will  be  about  $30  a  horsepower  a  year.  They  get 
coal  at  about  9  shillings  ($2.19)  a  ton,  where  we  would  pay  nearer 
$3.50.  Our  higher  cost  of  coal  is  mainly  due  to  our  mills*  being  more 
scattered  and  farther  from  the  mines,  but  our  first  cost  of  steam  plant 
is  also  higher. 

Another  advantage  mentioned  was  cost  of  supplies.  Besides  ordi- 
nary supplies,  wool  mills  use  large  quantities  of  dyes  and  chemicals, 
which  have  to  be  imported.  Belting  and  general  supplies  are  also 
higher  in  the  United  States  than  abroad. 

These  are  the  main  differences  and  show  that  in  general  everything 
that  enters  into  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods 
is  cheaper  in  England  than  in  America. 

It  is  due  to  above  facts  that  a  suit  that  costs  $35  in  New  York  can 
be  bought  for  $30  in  Brussels  and  for  less  than  £5  sterling  in  Leeds. 
That  is,  a  suit  of  clothes  that  will  cost  you  between  £4  and  £5  in 
Leeds  will  cost  you  $35  here.  The  different  tailors  charge  different 
profits,  but  I  think  that,  as  a  general  thing,  is  as  near  as  you  can 
get  at  it. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  Do  you  mean  ready-made  clothes? 

Mr.  Clark.  No;  for  a  suit  made  to  order.  In  regard  to  tlie  equip- 
ment of  the  mills,  I  will  say  that  there  is  practically  no  advantage 
either  way,  except  that  theirs  is  an  older  industry  than  ours,  and 
they  usually  have  more  old  naachinery.  Ours  are  newer  and  have 
more  new  machinery,  but  taking  a  new  mill  there  and  a  new  mill 
here,  we  have  practically  no  advantage  in  the  machinery.  It  seems 
that  in  Yorkshire  they  do  run  a  little  higher  speed  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  do  here.    On  the  Continent  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Pou.  You  mean  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  cost  of  ma- 
chinery? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  I  was  speaking  of  the  operation,  the  speed  of  the 
machinery.  They  run  a  little  faster.  They  run  a  loom  a  little  bit 
faster  than  we  do.  In  regard  to  efficiencjr — and  I  have  seen  that  has 
been  mentioned  here  often — that  is  a  point  that  is  very  difficult  to 
speak  of,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  great  difference  in  efficiency 
except  in  this  way :  You  take  a  man  who  makes  wide  woolens  on  84- 
inch  looms.  One  man  runs  one  loom  in  England  and  one  man  runs 
one  here,  and  the  English  loom  runs  at  a  slightly  higher  speed,  so 
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that  \m  efRciency  is  probably  slightly  greater  than  ours.  Then  take 
ladies'  dress  goods,  lor  instance — ^the  42-inch  stuflfs  that  they  make 
at  Bradford,  with  cotton  warp  and  worsted  filling — and  a  girl  at 
Bradford  will  run  from  two  to  three  looms,  usually  two  looms, 
whereas  our  weavers  run  three  looms.  In  this  instance  we  have  an 
advantage,  because  the  productive  efficiency  would  depend  upon  the 
number  of  machines  and  the  speed  at  which  they  are  run.  As  a 
whole,  I  do  not  think  the  difference  in  efficiency  between  the  English 
wool  worker  and  the  American  is  great. 

Mr,  Pou.  Before  you  leave  that  point  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if 
you  made  an  investigation  as  to  the  relative  difference  in  cost  of 
cotton-mill  machinery  in  the  United  States  and  in  England? 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  as  to  cotton-mill  machinery.  I  was  only  working 
on  wool.    I  was  working  on  the  jute  industry  in  Scotland  when  I 

f)t  orders  to  go  into  this  business.  I  did  not  go  into  anything  in 
ngland  except  iute  and  wool. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  there  any  difference  in  price  in  the  machinery  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Their  machinery  is  cheaper  than  ours  by  one-third  to 
one-half.  The  wool  industry  is  so  complex  that  you  can  hardly 
average  the  machinery,  but  1  should  say  about  one-third  less,  and 
that  makes  the  first  cost  of  their  mills  considerably  less. 

In  regard  to  the  materials  used  in  the  wool  industry,  the  figures  for 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  as  follows : 


United  States  Govern- 
ment Prod,  census,  1905. 


English  estimates,  1907. 


Woo]  and  hair 

Shoddy  

Cotton 

others  (silk,  linen,  Jute,  etc. ) 


Pounds. 

Percent. 

648,881.691 
191.261.998 
102,748,256 

58,446,835 

C6 

19 

10 

6 

Pounds. 

Per  cent. 

640,800.000 

210,000,000 

126,000.000 

60.000,000 

68 

22 

12 

6 

Total I    1,001,333,775 


1,035,300,000 


Worsted  mills  use  little  shoddy,  as  compared  with  woolen  mills. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  wool  is  increasing  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  is  not  increasing  in  the  United  States. 

Since  1890  the  raw  wool  retained  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  (Statistical  Abstract  U.  S.,  1907)  has  been  as  follows: 


1890 
1891 
1H92 
1M93 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 


Total  per 
capita. 


Foreign. 


Pounds. 

PercerU. 

4.51 

19.2 

6.72 

34.4 

5.18 

24.9 

6.07 

34.1 

5.74 

87.6 

5.66 

87.0 

6.52 

45.6 

5.88 

39.6 

5.81 

40.0 
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This  shows  our  present  per  capita  consumption  of  wool  tp  be  a 
little  more  than  that  of  1894,  but  less  than  that  of  1893,  and  to  he 
30  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1897.  Cotton  is  being  increasingly  used 
in  wool  manufactures,  and  whereas  hosiery  and  knit  goods  were  for- 
merly made  of  wool,  so  that  the  census  classification  incorporated 
them  in  the  wool  list,  they  are  now  separately  listed,  as  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  American  hosiery  and  knit-goods  trade  is  now  cotton. 
Part  of  this  is  mixed  with  wool  and  part  used  straight.  The  use  of 
shoddy  in  wool  manufacture  is  increasing,  and  now  amounts  to  a 
fifth  of  the  total  materials  used  in  the  wool  trade,  and,  considering 
only  animal  fibers  used  in  America,  about  30  per  cent  is  now  re- 
worked materials — ^that  is,  shoddy. 

The  increasing  use  of  shoddy  in  the  world  is  a  sign  of  the  increas- 
ing industrial  efficiency  of  mankind,  as  is  the  use  of  cotton-seed  oil  and 
other  by-products.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  agitation  against 
shoddy  on  the  ground  that  it  mi^ht  spread  disease  has  not  the 
slightest  basis  in  fact.  Even  when  the  rags  are  not  carbonized  before 
use,  the  cloth  after  weaving  is  subjected  to  so  much  heating  and 
scouring  that  there  can  be  no  ^rms  remaining.  An  official  investi- 
gation into  the  Yorkshire  shoddy  trade  by  the  British  Government 
found  that  among  the  thousands  of  workers  handling  rags  from  all 
over  the  world  there  had  never  been  a  case  of  contagious  disease,  so 
it  is  not  classed  by  the  British  Government  as  a  dangerous  occupa- 
tion, while  sorting  mohair  and  camel's  hair  is,  this  latter  heins  aue 
to  the  liability  of  the  sorter  to  contract  anthrax.  Shoddy  should  be 
sold  on  its  merits,  but  as  such  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  clothing 
supply  of  the  world.  ^ 

In  1905  the  production  census  showed  that  we  imporrod  9.7  per 
cent  of  our  total  requirements  of  cotton  goods,  19.1  per  cent  of  our 
total  requirements  oi  silk  goods,  and  4.4  per  cent  of  our  total  require- 
ments of  wool  goods.  Our  exports  of  cotton  manufactures  have  de- 
creased, while  our  imports  of  cotton  manufactures  have  increased,  so 
that  we  now  import  about  15  per  cent  of  our  requirements  of  cotton 
manufactures,  but  our  imports  of  wool  manufactures  still  form  lees 
than  6  per  cent  of  our  total  consumption. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  How  was  that  statement? 

Mr.  Clark.  We  import  about  15  per  cent  of  our  requirements  of 
cotton  goods  and  less  than  5  per  cent  of  our  requirements  for  wool 
goods.  Our  imports  for  the  last  year  were  about  $22,000,000  in 
round  numbers,  arid  in  1905  the  census  showed  that  the  production  of 
wool  in  the  United  States,  of  wool  manufactures,  was  $380,000,000. 

Mr.  Hill.  In  the  woolen  goods  do  you  include  women's  dress 
goods? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir;  the  total  wool  schedule  is  about  $22,000,000. 
In  1905  the  production  census  showed  that  our  production  of  wool 
was  $380,000,000,  and  since  then  we  have  probably  increased  to 
$400,000,000,  and  $22,000,000  is  less  than  5  per  cent  of  $422,000,000. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  say  that  the  use  of  wool  in  Great  Britain  is  increas- 
ing and  is  not  increasing  here  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No  ;  the  per  capita  consumption.  The  tables  that  are 
made  up  by  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  per  capita 
consumption  in  Great  Britain  shows  an  increasing  use  of  wool  in 
England.    The  United  States  statistical  abstract  for  1907  gives  the 
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figures  with  regard  to  the  use  of  wool  here,  and  shows  that  our  per 
capita  consumption  of  wool  is  not  increasing  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Do  you  account  for  that  because  the  population 
is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  production  of  wool ;  is  that  the 
reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  per  capita,  you  see. 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  That  is  what  1  mean. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  it,  but  it  is  shown 
by  the  statistics.  But  one  thing  is  sure,  we  are  using  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  cotton  and  a  larger  proportion  of  shoddy  every  year. 

Mr.  LoNQWORTH.  Do  you  mean  that  the  fabrics  that  were  formerly 
made  almost  entirely  of  wool  are  now  made  of  cotton,  shoddy  mixed 
with  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  1896  census  of  production,  and  I 
think  in  the  census  of  1900,  mixed  goods  and  hosiery  were  put  under 
the  wool  schedule  by  those  censuses,  because  they  were  nearly  all  of 
wooL  In  the  1905  schedule  they  rated  them  in  detail,  and  they  went 
under  a  separate  heading  because  of  the  knit  goods  and  hosiery  now 
made  in  the  United  States  two-thirds  are  cotton,  where  formerly  the 
census  considered  them  as^  all  wool. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  How  is  that  sold,  as  wool  or  cotton? 

Mr.  Clark.  Part  is  sold  straight  as  cotton,  but  there  is  a  large 
amount  which  is  sold  as  wool. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  The  purchaser  thinks  he  is  getting  wool,  but  he 
is  mostly  getting  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Clark,  les,  sir;  sometimes  they  will  put  in  cotton  one  way 
and  the  wool  the  other ;  sometimes  they  mix  the  cotton  and  wool  to- 
gether in  tfie  yam. 

Speaking  of  the  matter  of  cotton  goods,  I  understand  that  you 
are  working  simply  on  the  wool  schedule,  but,  if  you  will  pardon 
a  digression,  I  will  say  that  last  year  (1907)  we  imported  $79,000,000 
worth  of  cotton  ffoods,  of  which  $41,000,000,  or  over  one-half^  were 
lace  and  embroideries.  There  is  not  a  lace  machine  made  m  the 
United  States,  and  we  put  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  lace  machines. 
I  would  like  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  this 
is  protection  for  the  foreigner,  and,  whether  the  committee  believe 
in  protection  or  not,  or  what  degree  of  protection,  they  certainly  do 
not  believe  in  protecting  the  foreigner.  A  duty  of  45  per  cent  on 
lace  machines,  which  are  not  made  in  this  country,  is  an  invitation 
to  the  foreigner  to  increase  his  export  of  lace  to  this  country. 

In  regard  to  wool  ^oods,  I  think  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  ex- 
hibit a  specific  sample  to  the  committee  and  show  the  duty  on  the 
different  materials  which  compose  this  sample.  ^  This  [indicating]  is 
a  plain  worsted  coating  made  at  Huddersfield,  in  England.  That  is 
the  town  in  England  where  they  make  the  fine  worsteds,  mainly 
trousering  and  coatings.  This  a  plain  worsted  coating  made  at 
Huddersfield.^ 

This  doth  is  finished  60  inches  wide  with  78  ends  of  2/44s  worsted 
warp,  and  72  picks  l/20s  worsted  weft  per  inch.    Cloth  weighs  16.16 

?er  yard  (37  inches  by  60  inches),  or  0.59  pound  per  square  yard, 
'his  cloth  was  made  from  Port  Phillip  wool.  From  100  pounds 
greasy  wool  was  obtained  46  pounds  tops,  6  pounds  noils,  and  the 
spinning  waste  amounted  to  7^  per  cent. 
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The  wool  at  various  stages  of  manufacture  had  the  following  value 
and  the  following  would  be  the  duty  on  same: 


OrMiTPort  FhUIlp  wool per  pound 

Noilfl do... 

Scoured  wool do... 

Topi do... 

Waste do,.. 

Warp  yam,  2,'44a do... 

Weft  yarn,  I'JOs do... 

Flninned  cloth do... 


Price  in 

Budderi- 

fleld. 


OmU. 
24.8 
82.S 
48.6 

16.0 
66.6 
69.6 
96.0 


T.-i«  ,^_^  Equivaleot 


The  above  cloth  cost  88.9  cents  a  yard  (37  by  60  inches)  to  manu- 
facture, which  is  at  the  rate  of  88  cents  per  pound.  It  sold  for  05 
cents  a  pound  at  the  mill.  The  noils  ana  waste  above  are  not  ust^i 
in  this  finished  cloth,  but  I  include  their  cost  in  this  table  for  com- 
parison, as  they  form  a  constituent  part  of  the  original  greasv  wool. 
This  sample  costs  88  cents  a  pound  to  manufacture  and  is  sold  at  the 
mill  at  a  price  equivalent  to  95  cents  a  poimd. 

Mr.  CocKSAN.  That  is  in  England  ? 

Mr.  CiiABK.  Yes,  sir;  and  on  that  selling  price  of  95  cents  a  pound 
the  duty  is  101.3  per  cent.  The  duty  on  the  yam  in  this  cloth  is 
higher  than  the  dutv  on  the  cloth  itself,  and  the  duty  on  the  tops  is 
much  higher  than  the  dutv  on  the  scoured  wool.  I  could  elaborate 
that  point  if  it  was  desired.  The  scoured  wool  costs  48.6.  The  com- 
mission cost  of  combing  is  only  4  cents  a  pound.  If  you  give  a  man 
that,  he  will  return  jou  the  wool  and  only  charge  you  4  cents  a  pound 
for  the  work.  So  it  has  only  increased  in  value  about  one-twelfth, 
and  the  duty  is  more  than  doubled. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Is  there  any  waste  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  There  is  very  little,  I  should  say,  only  about  one-half 
per  cent.  You  take  the  wool  and  comb  it  out,  and  the  lon<;  fibers  that 
are  left  are  the  tops  and  the  short  fibers  are  the  noils.  The  tops  are 
used  for  worsteds,  and  the  noils  go  to  the  woolen  manufacturers.  The 
noil  is  not  waste.  It  is  less  in  price  than  the  tops,  but  the  noil  is 
worth  more  than  the  greasy  wool  from  which  it  is  made.  In  old  times 
they  used  to  hang  up  the  wool  and  comb  it  out  with  hand  combs,  and 
what  was  left  at  the  top  was  called  "  tops." 

Mr.  Pou.  Where  did  the  word  "  noil^'  get  its  name? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know;  it  is  one  of  those  peculiar  Englisii 
names. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  You  are  going  to  leave  that  paper  with  the  com- 
mittee, are  you  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  I  obtained  18  specific  samples  when  I  was 
in  England  of  goods,  showing  the  detailed  cost  of  manufacture  of 
each  one.  I  have  a  worsted  mill  figured  out  from  start  to  finish, 
giving  the  cost  of  each  machine,  the  operatives,  and  the  wages,  and 
also  similar  data  for  a  shoddy  mill,  but  what  you  want,  I  under- 
stand, is  an  exact  comparison.  One  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  Bradford  told  me  of  an  American  mill  that  made  cloth  similar 
to  that  he  made,  and  since  returning  to  America  I  have  gotten  this 
mill  to  give  me  their  cost.    On  the  other  fourteen  I  have  tiie  Eng- 
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lish  cost  of  manufacture,  but  not  the  American.  If  I  were  to  go  to 
tlie  American  mills  I  could  probably  get  it.  But  take  this  sample 
here,  which  is  one  of  the  Bradford  stuffs,  made  with  cotton  warp 
and  worsted  filling.  Their  total  cost  of  manufacture  is  16.6  cents 
per  yard  and  our  cost  is  26  cents.  The  difference  of  cost  in  that 
sample  between  England  and  America  is  67  per  cent ;  that  is,  it  costs 
67  per  cent  more  for  us  to  make  it  than  it  costs  them.  The  duty  is 
104.8  per  cent. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  you  give  those  in  actual  costs  as  well  as  per- 
centages? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  give  it  in  detail  if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Will  you  read  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly.  Take  the  first  one  here.  That  cloth  is 
made  with  a  cotton  warp  and  worsted  filling,  and  is  one  of  the 
specialties  of  Bradford.    It  is  42  inches  wide. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  What  does  that  go  into? 

Mr.  Clark.  Women's  dress  goods  and  the  manufacture  costs  them — 
that  is,  one  yard  in  England— I  have  not  the  complete  wage  cost 
throughout  on  that  because  the  worsted  industry  is  a  very  special 
industry,  and  it  is  very  often  that  a  man  will  take  one  thing  and 
make  the  cloth  from  it  and  the  other  buys  his  cloth  and  makes  his 
yarn 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Where  was  that  purchased  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  purchased  in  Bradford,  England.  In  1 
yard  of  that  the  yam  cost — that  is,  the  price  by  the  manufacturer — 
was  9.3  cents  a  pound.  The  same  yarn  bought  in  America  cost  15.4 
cents,  and  the  weaving  wage  was  1.3  cents  a  yard  in  Yorkshire,  while 
in  the  United  States  it  was  6.4  cents  a  yard. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  One  and  three- tenths  as  against  6.4} 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  How  do  you  get  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  the  weaving  wage,  not  the  total  wage,  and  in  this 
case  it  shows  five  times  as  much,  which  is  rather  an  abnormal  pro- 
portion; the  usual  proportion  is  double.  That  is  what  is  given  by  the 
manufacturers.    I  can  give  their  names  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  that  their  scale  of  wages  is  for  piece- 
work ;  are  they  paid  by  the  piecework  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Part  of  it  was  by  piecework.  In  the  weaving  they  are 
paid  by  piecework,  but  in  a  great  many  things  they  are  not  paid  by 
piecework,  but  the  wages  in  England  and  the  wool  industry  in 
Yorkshire  is  just  about  one-half  or  a  little  under  one-half  of  ours. 
The  weaving  wage  difference  is  greater. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Greater  where? 

Mr.  Clark.  Greater  here,  of  course. 

Mr.  CocKRAK.  Greater  than  the  proportion  of  what? 

Mr.  Clark.  Greater  than  the  proportion  of  carding  and  spinning 
cost.  If  you  want  to  go  into  details,  in  Huddersfield  they  can  run 
one  loom  84  to  90  inches  wide  on  woolens  and  some  wide  worsteds, 
and  the  weaver  will  make  about  20  shillings  a  week ;  some  will  make 
as  high  as  25,  and  25  shillings  a  week  is  about  $6.  In  Bradford  a 
girl  usually  runs  two  looms  on  narrow  stuff  like  this  [indicating], 
and  the  wages  are  about  15  shillings  a  week,  which  is  about  $3.75. 
In  this  country  a  weaver  will  make  $9,  or  average  $9,  and  the  aver- 
age for  Huddersfield  and  Bradford  will  be  about  $5.    As  against 
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that  $5,  the  weaver  here  gets  $9,  but  take  this  stufF  [indicating],  and 
he  gets  $3.75  where  our  weaver  will  get  $9. 

Mr.  CocKBAN.  Three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  a  week? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  15  shillings — ^that  is  about  $3.75— -but  a  good 
weaver  on  that  here  will  make  at  least  $9,  possibly  up  to  $12. 

Mr.  LoNQWORTH.  Even  that  does  not  make  such  a  great  disparity 
in  the  two  costs  according  to  the  figures  you  give. 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  it  does  not.  It  is  about  two  and  one-half 
times. 

Mr.  Corcoran.  It  is  more  than  four! 

Mr.  Clark.  Besides,  the  weaving  wage — that  is,  the  wage  entering 
into  a  weaving  mill — includes  not  only  the  operatives  that  run  the 
looms,  but  the  subsequent  operations  up  to  the  finished  cloth. 

Mr.  Gaines.  I  do  not  understand  that  statement. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  weaving  wage  here  does  not  refer  to  the  wage  per 
yard  paid  the  weaver,  but  it  refers  to  the  wage  per  yard  paid  from 
the  spinning  to  the  finished  cloth,  including  weaving,  scouring,  fin- 
ishing^ perching,  mending,  baling,  etc.  This  is  an  abnormal  differ- 
ence ;  it  does  not  look  reasonable,  but  it  is  according  to  the  facts  fur- 
nished me  by  two  large  weavers,  one  in  Yorkshire  and  one  in 
America. 

Mr.  Gaines.  What  was  that  total  cost? 

Mr.  Clark.  One  and  three-tenths  in  England  and  4.6  here.  That 
is  the  weaving  wage. 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  That  is  only  that  particular  product  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  Then,  m  England  on  this  cloth  all  the  other 
costs  beside  the  cost  of  yarn  and  the  weaving  wage  amounts  to  5 
cents.  In  our  case  it  is  4.2  cents,  which  shows  less  in  the  United 
States  in  that  particular  case. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Do  you  mean  the  labor  cost! 

Mr.  Clark.  I  mean  all  other  costs. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  cost  would  you  include  in  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  All  dyes  and  chemicals  and  other  supplies  and  charges 
on  money,  interest,  insurance,  depreciation,  and  everything  beside 
the  yarn  and  weaving  wage.  I  gave  yarn  cost  first  and  then  the 
weaving  wage  and  now  this  third  item. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Does  that  include  interest  on  capital  and  deprecia- 
tion? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  salary  charge. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  And  depreciation  in  the  plant? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir ;  so  that  total  cost  is  15.6  cents,  and  ours  comes 
to  26  cents.  I  will  state  that  this  difference  in  weaving  wage  does 
not  look  reasonable,  except  that  it  is  greater  in  both  of  these  samples 
in  which  they  have  a  cotton  warp  than  it  is  in  all-wool  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  spoken  of  the  greater  duty  on  those 
samples  of  cotton  warp  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  As  to  this  cloth,  I  give  in  the  data  submitted 
all  the  details  and  what  the  rate  of  duty  is  on  the  raw  wool  all 
through. 

The  Chairman.  Those  other  two  samples  answer  the  description 
in  paragraph  368: 

On  women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloths,  and  goods 
of  similar  description  and  character,  of  which  the  warp  consists  wholly  of 
cotton  or  other  vegetable  material,  with  the  remainder  of  the  fabric  composed 
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wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  not  exceeding  fifteen  cents  per  sqaare  yard 
the  duty  shall  be  seven  cents  per  square  yard ;  valued  at  more  than  fifteen  cents 
per  square  yard,  the  duty  shall  be  eight  cents  per  square  yard ;  and  in  addition 
thereto  on  all  the  foregoing  valued  at  not  above  seventy  cents  per  i)onndt  fifty  per 
centum  ad  valorem ;  valued  above  seventy  cents  per  i)ound,  fifty-five  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  this  one  is  valued  at  more  than  70  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Which  is  that,  the  second  one  that  you  spoke  of? 

Mr.  Clark.  Both  of  the  first  two  are  valued  at  more  than  70  cents 
a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  comes  under  that  last  bracket,  50  per 
cent  ad  valorem. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  duty  on  that  is  7  cents  per  square  yard  plus  50 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  it  makes  that  duty  104.8  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  is  so  much? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  equivalent  ad  valorem  is  104.8  per  cent. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  say  that  is  15.6  cents  a  yard? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  Take  the  all-wool  sample  here,  which  is  a 
sateen,  and  the  English  cost  of  manufacture,  the  total  cost,  is  31.12 
cents.  Our  total  cost  is  70.7  cents.  In  that  case  the  difference  be- 
tween their  cost  of  manufacture  and  ours  is  127  per  cent,  and  the 
duty  is  116.7  per  cent.  The  total  cost  will  be  as  follows  on  this  all- 
wool  sateen :  The  cost  of  yarn  is  22.35  cents  in  England  and  56.7 
cents  in  America.  The  c<^  of  the  yam  is  really  the  determining 
factor.  It  is  over  double.  Their  weaving  wage  is  1.42  cents  a  pound 
and  ours  5.83  cents. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  But  you  just  said  that  the  cost  of  the  material 
was  the  determining  factor,  and  that  is  at  the  rate  of  2  to  1,  and  the 
labor  is  at  the  rate  of  4  to  1. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNOWORTH.  Then,  the  labor  is  the  determining  factor  in  that 
particular  thing.  '  ^ 

Mr.  CiJiRK.  But  the  raw  material  is  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
the  total  cost.  In  that  cloth  there  the  cost  of  the  yam  is  71.8  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  manufacture  in  England.  In  America  the  cost  of 
the  yams  in  that  cloth  is  80.72  per  cent,  leaving  only  20  per  cent  for 
wages  and  incidental  expenses.  In  that  case  it  is  the  cost  of  the  yam 
that  determines  the  cost  of  the  goods,  and  not  the  difference  in  cost  of 
labor,  although  our  labor  shows  four  times  higher  than  theirs. 

Mr.  Gaines.  Do  your  tables  show  where  the  cost  of  the  yam  comes 
from ;  of  what  elements  that  is  made  up — ^what  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  the  vam  is  the  cost  of  the  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly,  it  shows  that  in  English  figures ;  I  have  not 
the  American  figures,  except  for  those  four  Bradford  samples.  The 
English  figures  I  have  given  throughout.  Take  this  sample  here; 
the  yarn  cost  66.6  cents  a  pound  and  the  greasy  wool  is  only  worth 
24.3  cents. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  better  not  let  him  complete  his  other 
statement? 

Mr.  Gaines.  Certainly ;  I  was  not  asking  him  to  go  into  something 
else. 

Mr.  Clark.  On  these  four  samples,  all  I  desire  to  show  is  that  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacture  on  the  first  two  samples  is  about 
two-thirds  of  ours,  and  they  are  samples  that  are  made  of  cotton 
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warp  and  worsted  filling.  The  last  two  samples  where  the  cloth  i? 
y  all  wool,  their  cost  of  manufacture  is  about  40  per  cent  of  ours,  and 
it  is  on  the  all-wool  goods  that  they  have  most  advantage.  Where 
it  is  all  wool  they  have  more  advantage,  because  where  it  is  all  wool 
we  pay  duty  on  all  raw  material ;  where  it  is  part  cotton  we  only  pay 
duty  on  part  of  the  raw  material.  I  have  the  other  samples  here, 
but  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  worth  going  into,  as  I  have  not 
the  comparison  costs;  I  have  simply  the  English  costs  and  nothing 
to  compare  them  with.  My  report  on  this  work  is  being  printed 
now  and  will  be  ready,  I  suppose,  in  a  week  or  two. 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  dan  you  tell  us  the  cost  of  ready-made  clothes  in 
London  or  the  large  cities  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  but  I  say  you  can  buy  a  ready-made  suit 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt  you.  I  understand  the  Printing 
Office  has  the  print  of  your  report  and  will  furnish  it  to  us  promptly. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  you  can  buy  ready-made  clothes  about 
as  cheap  here  as  you  can  there,  but  you  would  not  get  as  much  wool 
in  them. 

Mr.  IjOngworth.  That  is  the  point,  is  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNGwoRTH.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony  here 
that  while  it  is  true  that  you  could  get  custom-made  clothes  much 
cheaper  in  England,  you  could  get  ready-made  clothes  much  cheaper 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not,  of  the  same  quality ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  There  was  a  gentleman  who  came  here  clothed  in 
an  exhibit,  his  own  suit,  which  he  entitled  "  Exhibit  A"  in  his  remarks, 
and  said  that  that  suit  of  clothes  that  cost  $12.50  you  could  not  get 
in  English  clothes  of  that  quality  for  $12.50  ready  made. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  he  should  go  to  Leeds,  then  he  could  get  ready-made 
clothing  of  that  quality  cheaper  than  he  could  here,  because  it  is  not 
reasonable  that  it  could  be  made  here  and  of  the  same  quality  at  the 
same  price  when  their  labor  cost  is  only  one-half  of  ours,  and  they  have 
cheaper  money  and  cheaper  first  cost  and  cheaper  power.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  say  that  ours  would  be  cheaper  than  theirs. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  If  it  was  the  same  material. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  for  comparison  you  only  want  to  compare 
likes. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  this  witness  come  back 
before  us  after  we  have  his  testimony  written  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  may  be  done.  Mr.  Clark  is  right  here  in 
the  city.  I  think  it  would  be  a  gjood  idea  to  defer  any  further  ques- 
tions of  Mr.  Clark  until  we  get  his  printed  report.  His  statement  is 
a  pretty  able  one,  and  I  think  that  the  members  of  the  conmiittee 
would  be  interested  in  it  when  they  came  to  read  it,  and  that  they 
would  rather  ask  questions  then  than  now.  It  is  pretty  hard  work 
to  get  at  the  true  scope  of  Mr.  Clark's  statement  until  it  is  in  print. 
If  he  has  anything  to  add  to  his  statement  he  had  better  do  that  now. 

Mr.  FoRDNEY.  What  I  said  was  that  I  did  not  think  he  was  through 
with  his  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  finished? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir ;  I  only  wanted  to  make  a  general  statement 
before  you,  and  then  if  there  was  any  questions  the  conunittee  wanted 
to  ask  I  could  then  answer. 
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that  his  eflSciency  is  probably  slightly  greater  than  ours.  Then  take 
ladies^  dress  goods,  lor  instance — ^the  42-inch  stuffs  that  they  make 
at  Bradford,  with  cotton  warp  and  worsted  filling — and  a  girl  at 
Bradford  will  run  from  two  to  three  looms,  usually  two  looms, 
whereas  our  weavers  run  three  looms.  In  this  instance  we  have  an 
advantage,  because  the  productive  efficiency  would  depend  upon  the 
number  of  machines  and  the  speed  at  which  they  are  run.  As  a 
whole,  I  do  not  think  the  difference  in  efficiency  between  the  English 
wool  worker  and  the  American  is  great. 

Mr.  Pou.  Before  you  leave  that  point  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if 
you  made  an  investigation  as  to  the  relative  difference  in  cost  of 
cotton-mill  machinery  in  the  United  States  and  in  England? 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  as  to  cotton-mill  machinery.  I  was  only  working 
on  wool.    I  was  working  on  the  jute  industry  in  Scotland  when  I 

fot  orders  to  go  into  this  business.  I  did  not  go  into  anything  in 
Ingland  except  lute  and  wool. 

Mr.  Pou.  Is  tnere  any  difference  in  price  in  the  machinery  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Their  machinery  is  cheaper  than  ours  by  one-third  to 
one-half.  The  wool  industry  is  so  complex  that  you  can  hardly 
average  the  machinery,  but  I  should  say  about  one-third  less,  and 
that  makes  the  first  cost  of  their  mills  considerably  less. 

In  regard  to  the  materials  used  in  the  wool  industry,  the  figures  for 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  are  as  follows : 


Wool  and  hair 

Shoddy  

Cotton 

Others  (silk,  linen,  Jute,  etc.) 


United  States  Oovem- 
ment  Prod,  cennus,  1905. 

En(,li8h  estimates,  1907. 

Pounds. 

Percent. 

Pounds. 

Per  cent. 

648,881,691 

191.261.993 

102.743,256 

58.446.885 

66 

19 

10 

6 

640,800.000 

210,000,000 

125,000,000 

60.000,000 

63 

22 

12 

< 

1,001,333,775 

1,035,300,000 

Worsted  mills  use  little  shoddy,  as  compared  with  woolen  mills. 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  wool  is  increasing  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  is  not  increasing  in  the  United  States. 

Since  1890  the  raw  wool  retained  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States  (Statistical  Abstract  U.  S.,  1907)  has  been  as  follows: 


Total  per 
capita. 

Foreign. 

1  Total  per 
capita. 

Foreign. 

1890 

Pounds. 
6.03 
6.44 
6.75 
7.10 
5.13 
7.39 
6.98 
8.40 
5.44 

Per  cent. 
27.0 
80.8 
33.1 
36.7 
14.2 
40.0 
45.0 
57.8 
82.8 

1899 

Pounds. 
4.51 
6.72 
6.18 
6.07 
5.74 
6.66 
6.52 
6.88 
5.81 

PcrcctU, 
19.2 

1S91 ... 

1900 

34.4 

1H92 

1901 

24  9 

1893 

1902 

34  1 

1894 

1903 

87  8 

1895 

1904 

1905 

87.0 

1896 

45.6 

1897 

1  190(5 

39.6 

1898 

•  1907 

40.0 
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Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  give  us  the  weaving  and  the  dyeing  wage 
for  both  countries  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  On  sample  A,  which  is  a  cashmere  made  of  cotton  and 
low  botany  wool,  the  total  cost  in  England  is  15.6  cents  a  pound.  In 
America  me  total  cost  is  26  cents  a  pound.  The  cost  of  tne  yam  to 
make  that  cloth  in  England  is  9.3  cents  a  pound  and  in  the  United 
States  it  is  16.4  cents  a  pound ;  that  is  the  cost  of  the  yam  to  make 
the  cloth.  The  weaving  wa^  in  England  would  be  2.1  cents  a  pound 
and  in  the  United  States  it  would  be  6.4  cents  a  pound,  which  is 
about  three  times.  All  other  expenses  in  England  would  be  4.2  cents 
a  pound  and  in  the^  United  States  4.2  cents  a  pound,  making  a  total 
cost  of  16.6  cents  in  England  to  our  total  cost  of  26  cents.  The 
figures  of  cost  I  gave  beK>re  were  correct,  excepting  that  they  were 
not  exactly  proportioned  for  comparison.  In  the  English  case  they 
put  the  dyeing  cost  separate  and  in  the  American  case  it  includes 
the  weaving  and  the  dyeing  wage.  One-third  of  the  dyeing  charge 
ghown  is  for  labor,  which  should  be  included  in  the  total  weaving 
wage. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  on  all-wool  goods? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  was  on  cotton  and  wool  goods.  On  sample  G, 
which  is  an  all-wool  sateen,  the  total  cost  in  England  is  31.12  cents 
and  in  the  United  States  70.7  cents.  The  yarn  cost  in  England  is 
22.36  cents  and  in  America  66.7  cents.  The  total  weaving  wage  in 
England  is  2.92  cents  and  in  America  5.83  cents,  and  all  other  ex- 
penses in  England  6.85  cents  and  in  America  8.19  cents,  making  a 
total  cost  of  31.12  cents  in  England  and  in  America  70.7  cents  a 
pound. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  The  big  factor  of  difference  is  in  the  case  of  the 
wool  t 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  In  this  latter  case  the  yarn  costs  them  71.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  the  duty  on  those  eoods  where  the 
warp  was  cotton  and  the  fillinff  wool,  a  specific  duty.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber what  it  was,  but  I  think  it  was  lOur  times  the  duty  on  raw 
mineral  wool — 44  cents — was  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  duty  is  four  times  the  duty  on  the  raw  wool,  plus 
65  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  warp  is  cotton? 

Mr.  Clark.  No ;  that  is  all  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Where  the  warp  is  cotton,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  duty  is  7'  cents  a  square  yard  plus  55  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  Chairman.  What  paragraph  is  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Paragraph  368  of  tne  tariff  law.  That  is  on  part  cot- 
ton and  part  wool  clotlis. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  duty  on  the  wool  part  of  this  cotton- warp 
goods  would  not  seem  to  be  excessive  comparea  with  the  duty  on  wool, 
would  it? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  the  total  duty  on  the  doth  is  104.8  cents  ad 
valorem. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  what  the  weight  of  those  goods 
was. 
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figures  with  regard  to  the  use  of  wool  here,  and  shows  that  our  per 
capita  consumption  of  wool  is  not  increasing  in  this  country. 

Mr.  LoNQWORTH.  Do  YOU  account  for  that  because  the  population 
is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  production  of  wool;  is  that  the 
reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  per  capita,  you  see. 

Mr.  LoNOwoRTH.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for  it,  but  it  is  shown 
by  the  statistics.  But  one  thing  is  sure,  we  are  using  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  cotton  and  a  larger  proportion  of  shoddy  every  year. 

Mr.  LoNowoRTH.  Do  you  mean  that  the  fabrics  that  were  formerly 
made  almost  entirely  of  wool  are  now  made  of  cotton,  shoddy  mixed 
with  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  1895  census  of  production,  and  I 
think  in  the  census  of  1900,  mixed  goods  and  hosiery  were  put  under 
the  wool  schedule  by  those  censuses,  because  they  were  nearly  all  of 
wool.  In  the  1905  schedule  they  rated  them  in  detail,  and  they  went 
under  a  separate  heading  because  of  the  knit  goods  and  hosiery  now 
made  in  the  United  States  two-thirds  are  cotton,  where  formerly  the 
census  considered  them  as^  all  wool. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  How  is  that  sold,  as  wool  or  cotton? 

Mr.  Clark.  Part  is  sold  straight  as  cotton,  but  there  is  a  large 
amount  which  is  sold  as  wool. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  The  purchaser  thinks  he  is  getting  wool,  but  he 
is  mostW  getting  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Clark,  les,  sir;  sometimes  they  will  put  in  cotton  one  way 
and  the  wool  the  other ;  sometimes  they  mix  the  cotton  and  wool  to- 
gether in  tfie  yam. 

Speaking  of  the  matter  of  cotton  goods,  I  understand  that  you 
are  working  simply  on  the  wool  schedule,  but,  if  you  will  pardon 
a  digression,  I  will  say  that  last  year  (1907)  we  imported  $79,000,000 
worth  of  cotton  ffoods,  of  which  $41,000,000,  or  over  one-half^  were 
lace  and  embroideries.  There  is  not  a  lace  machine  made  m  the 
United  States,  and  we  put  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  on  lace  machines. 
I  would  like  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  this 
is  protection  for  the  foreigner,  and,  whether  the  committee  believe 
in  protection  or  not,  or  what  degree  of  protection,  they  certainly  do 
not  believe  in  protecting  the  foreigner.  A  duty  of  45  per  cent  on 
lace  machines,  which  are  not  made  in  this  country,  is  an  invitation 
to  the  foreigner  to  increase  his  export  of  lace  to  this  country. 

In  regard  to  wool  goods,  I  think  it  may  be  of  some  interest  to  ex- 
hibit a  specific  sample  to  the  committee  and  show  the  duty  on  the 
different  materials  which  compose  this  sample.  ^  This  [indicating]  is 
a  plain  worsted  coating  made  at  Huddersfield,  in  England.  That  is 
the  town  in  England  where  they  make  the  fine  worsteds,  mainly 
trouserings  and  coatings.  This  a  plain  worsted  coating  made  at 
Huddersfield. 

This  cloth  is  finished  60  inches  wide  with  78  ends  of  2/44s  worsted 
warp,  and  72  ]^icks  l/20s  worsted  weft  per  inch.    Cloth  weighs  16.15 

?er  yard  (37  inches  by  60  inches),  or  0.59  pound  per  square  yard, 
'his  cloth  was  made  from  Port  Phillip  wool.  From  100  pounds 
greasy  wool  was  obtained  46  pounds  tops,  6  pounds  noils,  and  the 
spinning  waste  amounted  to  7^  per  cent. 
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different  varieties  of  wool  all  the  way  from  18  to  75  per  cent.  Do 
you  know  of  any  wool  that  wastes  as  high  as  75  per  cent  in  the  proc- 
ess of  manufacture  from  wool  into  yarn  or  into  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  this  way,  Mr.  Chairman :  You  will  get  from  100 
pounds  of  greasy  wool  ordinarily  40  to  50  pounds  of  clean  wool, 
and  sometimes  only  30  pounds,  but  that  would  be  exceptional. 

Mr.  Hill.  Sometimes  only  25  pounds  in  the  Australian  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Possibly;  and  in  some  of  this  South  American  wool, 
where  it  is  very  burry  and  greasy,  sometimes  30  per  cent,  and  po^i- 
bly  down  as  low  as  25  per  cent;  but  I  have  not  heard  of  a  case  as 
low  as  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  waste  on  domestic  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  From  the  territorial  wool,  out  in  Wyoming  and  those 
places,  ordinarily  you  will  get  about  one-third,  33^  per  centr— 33i 
pounds  of  clean  wool  from  100  pounds  of  greasy  wool. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Ohio? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  Ohio  wools  you  will  get  a  much  larger  p^*- 
centage;  I  should  say  at  least  40  pounds  from  100  pounds  of  wool — 
40  to  50  poimds. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Rocky  Mountain  wool,  if  you 
might  call  it  by  that  name?  Do  you  say  you  sometimes  only  get 
83i  per  cent? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  a  fair  average? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  average  for  the  western  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  domestic  wool  where  you  get  less 
than  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  yes;  on  the  Ohio  "  XX"  wool,  and  other  better 
grades  of  eastern  wools. 

The  Chairman.  Less  product,  I  meant? 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  no;  less  waste. 

The  Chairman.  Then  there  is  less  product  out  of  the  Kocky 
Mountain  wool  than  any  other? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Texas  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  different  grades  of  that.  Some  of  that  is 
like  the  far  western  wools,  and  the  other  the  better  grades  of  wool, 
like  the  Ohio  wool.    I  hardly  know  how  it  would  average. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  Missouri  wool  a  better  grade  than  Rocky 
Mountain  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  is  a  better  grade.  I  am  not  very  well  i>osted 
on  those  subjects  excepting  in  ii  general  way,  but  my  impression  is 
that  it  is  a  better  wool  than  the  fcr  western  wool. 

The  Chairman.  The  figures  you  have  given  us  have  been  on  the 
Ohio  wools,  and  the  general  run  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  wools, 
and  also  you  have  stated  that  the  Texas  wool  is  of  different  grades? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  Take  100  pounds  of  grea^  wool,  an  average 
case,  and  you  will  get  from  that  several  things.  There  are,  first,  the 
foreign  matter,  which  is  dirt  and  trash  and  burrs,  which  will  amount 
ordinarily  to  about  18  per  cent.  Then,  secondly,  there  is  dried  per- 
spiration, say  18  per  cent.  Then,  thirdly,  wool  fat,  say  18  jjer  cent. 
That  leaves  about  46  per  cent  of  clean  wool.  From  me  dried  per- 
spiration they  recover  potash,  and  the  residue  is  made  into  low-grade 
cnemical  fertilizers.    From  the  wool  fat  is  recovered  an  excellent 
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salve  called  "  lanoline,"  and  there  is  also  resulting  a  complete  emul- 
sion which  is  used  again  in  washing  other  wools.  So  that  is  not  all 
waste;  they  recover  a  small  percentage  of  the  money  value  of  the 
waste  made  in  scouring. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  examined  into  the  carpet  wools  to  ascer- 
tain what  percenta^  of  those  wools  were  fit  for  combing? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  there  is  very  little  fit  for  combing;  they  are 
not  combing  wools. 

The  Chahiman.  It  is  contended  that  a  portion  of  the  fleece  is  fit 
for  combing  and  sorted  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  it  is  possible;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  very 
small  proportion,  because  those  carpet  wools  are  low-grade,  short 
wools,  usually.  What  we  buy  of  this  from  England  comes  from  such 
mountain  sheep  as  the  Highland,  the  Cheviot,  the  Welsh,  and  similar 
breeds,  and  the  wool,  as  a  rule,  is  short  and  nappy,  coarse  wool,  very 
little  fit  for  combing — possibly  some,  but  not  a  large  portion.  Some 
of  this  wool  is  short  and  fine  and  other  varieties  are  longer,  but 
scarcely  any  of  it  could  be  classed  as  a  combing  wool. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  give  us  figures  on  these  other  speci- 
mens of  goods  which  you  have — the  prices  in  Great  Britain— did 
you? 

Mr.  CTiARK.  I  think  that  is  in  the  publication — ^in  my  general  re- 
port that  is  being  printed. 

Hie  Chairman.  So  that  you  have  gone  into  the  details  upon  that 
I  think  you  said  that  you  had  12  samples  f 

Mr.  C!lark.  Ei^teen  altogether. 

The  Chairman.  That  you  have  examined  into,  of  all  kinds  of 
woolen  cloth. 

Now,  Mr.  Clark,  as  to  these  mixed  foods — cotton  warp  and  wool 
filling:  Is  it  possible  to  set  more  wool  than  the  66f  per  cent  in  goods 
of  that  kind?    Is  it  possible  to  increase  the  proportion  of  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  Oh,  certainly;  you  can  use  any  amount  of  wool  or 
cotton  you  wish. 

The  Chahiman.  You  could  increase  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly.  Lots  of  cloths  do  not  contain  more  than  10 
per  cent  of  cotton  and  90  per  cent  of  wool ;  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
weaving. 

The  Chairhak.  You  have  to  have  enough  cotton  warp  to  hold  it 
together? 

Mr.  Clark.  Very  often  they  make  union  cloths,  and  the  warp  will 
be  cotton  and  wool  mixed  in  the  yam ;  that  is,  the  yarn  will  not  be 
all  cotton. 

The  Chairman.  What  I  am  speaking  of  is  the  pure  cotton  warp- 
getting  more  than  66J  per  cent  of  wool  into  the  filling. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  possible,  but  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  done 
ordinarily.  If  you  get  more  than  66J  per  cent  of  wool — that  is,  of 
weft — ^you  would  have  to  make  a  very  coarse  weft  as  compared  with 
the  cotton  warp. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  possible  at  the  custom-house — feasi- 
ble or  practicable — to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  wool  in  those  cot- 
ton-warp goods? 

.  Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  very  easily;  and  it  is  a  very  nice  little  prob- 
lem. Take  a  piece  of  cloth  that  is  made  of  cotton  and  of  worsted — 
say  cotton  warp  and  worsted  weft;  you  would  soak  it  in  6  per  cent 
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solution  of  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol.  As  the  water  is  driven 
off,  the  acid  attacks  the  cotton  and  leaves  the  wool.  If  you  will  look 
at  it  you  will  then  see  the  cotton  warp  showing  where  the  vegetable 
cellulose  has  been  changed  to  a  friable  hydro-cellulose.  Shake  it  and 
this  drops  to  powder,  leaving  you  only  the  ends  of  wool  weft. 

The  Chairmak.  That  is  a  comparatively  simple  process  and  can 
be  done  exactly? 

Afr.  Clark.  Exactly.  Weigh  the  sample  before,  and  weigh  what 
is  left 

The  Chairbcan.  Is  it  practicable  to  fix  a  rate  of  duty  per  pound 
of  the  wool  contained  in  those  goods? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  The  only  difficulty  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  when  you  speak  of  wool  in  the  doth  you  might  mean  shoddy 
or  pure  new  wool. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  separate  shoddy  very 
well. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  change  bv  this  test  because  it  is  wool,  but 
you  can  separate  the  cotton  very  easily. 

The  Chairman.  Is  shoddy  a  desirable  thing,  or  not,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woolen  coods? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  tnink  it  is  very  desirable.  It  ought  to  be  sold  as 
uhoddy,  however,  and  as  such  it  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
doth  ing  requirements  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  It  saves  the  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  you  might  put  it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  woolen  rags  that  are  obtained  in  this 
country  are  used  in  the  shoddy  mills  in  making  shoddy? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  practically  their  only  use,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  a  duty  that  prohibits  the  importation  of 
rags  and  of  shoddy  deprives  our  manufacturers  of  a  valuable  raw 
material? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  means  that  we  pay  a  higher  price  for  shoddy  cloths 
than  the  Englishman  pays. 

The  Chairman.  The  shoddy  makes  cheaper  goods,  of  course. 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  stete  whether  it  is  economical  for  the  con- 
sumer to  buy  shoddy  coods  at  shoddy  prices  in  comparison  with  good 
woolen  goods  at  women-goods  prices;  I  mean  woolen  goods  made 
from  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  would  depend  entirely  on  how  it  is  made  up,  but  if 
the  shoddy  is  all  good  grade  it  is  economical  compared  with  me  wool. 
Take  tailor's  dippings.  When  a  tailor  makes  a  suit  of  clothes  and  he 
shears  off  the  scraps,  that  wool  is  just  as  good  as  the  wool  in  the 
suit  of  clothes.  It  you  tear  it  up  a  little  so  as  to  set  it  into  its 
original  condition  for  reworking,  you  will  find  that  the  fiber  is  in- 
jured somewhat,  but  not  materially.  You  put  that  in  a  new  suit  of 
dothes  and  it  is  almost  as  good  as  the  new  wool,  yet  one  is  shoddy 
and  one  is  wool. 

The  Chairman.  To  equalize  the  conditions,  what  proportion  of 
duty  on  shoddy  would  equal  the  duty  on  the  wool  per  pound  at  tb9 
present  rates  of  duty,  for  instance? 
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Mr.  Clark.  That  is  a  question  that  I  am  afraid  goes  further  than 
my  technical  knowledge  does.  The  duty  on  wool  imported  is  about 
one-third  of  its  value,  landed  at  the  American  mill,  is  it  not?  Say, 
if  the  wool  was  worth  in  England  22  cents,  it  will  make  it  83  cents 
here;  so  the  duty  is  one-third  of  the  value,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Dalzell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Clark.  Then  in  England  their  average  imports  of  rags  for 
shoddy  making  cost  about  6  cents  a  pound,  so  that  if  we  were  to 
import  the  same  rags  the  duty  in  the  same  ratio  as  for  wool  would  be 
only  4  cents,  but  there  are  difterent  ways  of  looking  at  it. 

The  Chairman.  Does  England  import  shoddy? 

Mr.  Clark.  Neither  they  nor  we  import  shoday  cloth. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  the  shoddy  itself? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  imported  in  England,  not 
much  anyhow;  they  export  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  consume  the  shoddy  that  comes  &om  the 
manufacture  of  goods  in  the  shearing,  and  so  forth,  in  their  mills? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Every  well-regulated  mill  consumes  that  as  they 
go  along? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  woolen,  not  the  worsted.  The  worsted  mills  do 
not  use  shoddy  excepting  to  a  slight  extent,  but  the  woolen  mills  have 
their  own  dioddy  plants,  and  there  are  separate  shoddy  plants  be- 
sides. A  large  number  of  woolen  mills  make  their  own  shoddy  to 
use  again. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  able  to  say,  with  regard  to  these  samples 
of  all-wool  goods,  the  proportion  of  the  finished  product  to  the  wool 
in  the  grease?  To  make  a  pound  of  goods,  how  many  pounds  of  wool 
in  the  grease,  in  those  samples? 

Mr.  CiiARK.  I  haven't  got  it  figured  out  on  these  exactly,  but  it  will 
be  about  3  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  what  weight  goods? 

Mr.  CiJiRK.  Well,  say,  on  ordinary  16-ounce  goods. 

The  Chairman.  Three  pounds  of  finished  goods? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  that  is,  the  quality  of  wool  to  make  a  cloth  like 
that  [exhibiting  sample],  about  3  pounds. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  the  shrinkage  on  that  wool;  66f  per  cent 
you  said,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  From  the  wool  to  the  finished  goods? 

Mr.  Hill.  From  the  greasy  wool  to  the  clean  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  About  60  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  the  weaving,  Mr.  Clark,  what  is  the  waste 
on  wool  in  the  weaving  and  shearing  of  the  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  taking  the  combing  first,  the  waste  is  very  slight, 
only  about  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  In  spinning,  the  waste  would  be 
about  7*  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  simple  process  of  weaving  and  shearing  the 
doth? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  would  not  say  that  it  would  be  more  than  between  2 
and  5  per  cent — not  over  5  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  And  all  of  that  waste  is  substantially  in  the  shear- 

Mr.  Clabk.  There  is  some  in  the  weaving. 
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The  Chairmak.  The  large  percentage  of  it  is  in  the  shearing,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  should  not  say  so.  There  is  not  a  great  deal 
of  waste  in  the  shearing 

The  Chairman.  What  percentage  is  there  in  the  shearing? 

Mr.  CiiARK.  In  the  shearing  itself — ^that  is  only  one  process  of  fin- 
ishing— I  would  say,  ordinarily,  not  more  than  one- fourth  of  1  per 
cent. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  the  waste  in  the  weaving,  is  that  lost, 
or  are  they  able  to  recover  that  in  the  shape  of  shoddy  f 

Mr.  Clark.  They  recover  part  of  it  in  the  shape  of  shoddy. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  tne  5  per  cent  is  not  lost  excepting  it  is 
converted  into  shoddy. 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  a  money  loss ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  worth  or  value  of  that  shoddy  com- 
pared with  the  yam  that  goes  into  the  doth,  the  wool  in  the  yam,  in 
the  weaving? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  depends  ujpon  what  you  make  that  shoddv  from. 

The  Chairman,  i  say,  what  is  the  comparative  worth  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  depends  upon  what  shape  the  shoddy  is  in.  If  it  is 
in  the  shape  of  yarn,  pieces  of  weft  left  over  on  the  bobbin,  it  is  al- 
most equal  in  value,  very  slightly  less;  it  might  be  only  10  per  cent 
less. 

The  Chairman.  What  proportion  would  be  in  the  shape  of  yam? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  should  say  in  the  weaving  not  more  than  1  per  cent. 

The  Chairman.  One  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  say  6  per  cent  altogether.  From  the  weav- 
ing to  the  finished  cloth  I  should  say  the  waste  was  not  over  5  per 
cent — from  2  to  5  per  cent — 5  per  cent  in  exceptional  cases. 

The  Chairman.  One  per  cent  of  waste  woula  be  in  the  yam? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  remaining  percentage  is  shoddy? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  there  is  an  invisible  waste  when  you  shear  off 
the  cloth.  If  you  raise  a  high  nap  and  shear  it  off,  you  get  a  kind 
of  a  wool  dust  that  you  can  use  to  face  other  cloths  with,  but  the 
value  of  that  is  low.  .  But  as  to  the  invisible  waste,  the  doth  loses 
that  in  weight,  and  you  do  not  recover  anything  from  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  recovered  it  all  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  all ;  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  of  it  would  there  be  in  the  invisible 
waste  that  you  could  not  recover?  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  value 
of  that  shoddy  that  is  made  in  weaving.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  an  improper  question  or  not,  but  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  the 
value  of  that  stuff  compared  with  the  value  of  the  yam  mat  goes  into 
the  cloth. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  that  you  can  get  it  excepting 
this:  The  shoddy  materials  imported  into  Great  Britain  are  worth 
about  6  cents  a  pound,  and  the  shoddy  materials  obtained  there  are 
about  5  cents  a  pound. 

The  Chairman.  That  includes  the  shoddy  as  it  runs?- 

Mr.  Clark.  Say,  5  cents  a  pound  for  the  shoddy  materials. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  that  shoddy  is  5  per  cent,  how  much  of 
it  is  recovered  on  the  average? 
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Mr.  Clark.  If  the  waste  from  the  weaving  and  finishing  process 
is  5  per  cent,  vou  might  recover,  say,  2^  per  cent  of  this,  but  not 
necessarily  fit  tot  use  as  shodd v. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  be  worth  6  cents  a  pound  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  About  5  cents.  Imported  shoddy  is  6  cents.  The 
shoddy  materials  obtained  at  home  m  Great  Britain  are  cheaper  be- 
cause they  do  not  have  the  freight. 

Mr.  Hill.  The  bulk  of  the  wool  used  in  the  United  States  is  Rocky 
Mountain  wool.  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Vermont  wool  is  a  negligible 
quantity  compared  with  the  Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  the  Utah 
and  other  Rocky  Mountain  states  wools? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Hill.  Have  you  had  practical  experience  in  woolen  manu- 
facture? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Hill.  Your  testimony  then  is  purely  theoretical  and  scientific, 
not  practical? 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  exactly  that.  I  am  a  practical  cotton  manufac- 
turer. I  was  in  the  cotton  manufacturing  business  for  six  jears,  and 
then  abroad  I  have  been  through  lots  of  woolen  mills,  and  studied 
tlie  process,  talked  with  the  manufacturers,  and  I  think  I  understand 
the  wool  business  fairly  well. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  whatever;  I  judge  that 
from  the  testimony  given  the  other  day.  But  I  have  had  practical 
experience,  and  I  want  to  get  information  from  you  on  one  or  two 
subjects.    You  have  not  been,  in  your  business,  a  buyer  of  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  no  actual  knowledge  as  to  the  average  shrink- 
age of  the  Rocky  lyfountain  wools,  which  is  the  great  staple  product 
of  the  United  States  so  far  as  wool  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  have  no  actual  knowledge  excepting  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  textile  magazines  and  papers  and  what  I  have  learned 
from  talks  with  men  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  the  average 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  wools  would  shrink  about  two-thirds,  leaving 
about  one- third  clean  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  what  the  comparative  shrinkage  of  Aus- 
tralian wools  is? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  the  largest  rival  of  American  wools  in  our  do- 
mestic consumption. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  greater  or  less? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  the  shrinkage  will  average  less  than  our 
western  wools,  but  you  know  there  are  many  different  grades  there. 
They  grow  all  grades,  from  coarse  wool  to  fine  merino. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  mean  the  Australian  clothing  wool,  which  the  aver- 
age American  woolen  manufacturer  buys.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  will 
it  not  shrink  even  more  than  the  Rocky  Mountain  wools? 

Mr.  Clark.  Not  as  much ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  would  be  the  percentage,  65,  66,  or  70  per  cent? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  hard  to  average  a  big  crop  of  wool  like  that  of 
Australia,  but  I  should  say  that  they  will  get  at  least  40  pounds  of 
clean  wool  where  we  get  from  territory  sheep  33^  pounds. 
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Mr.  Hill,  Say,  60  per  cent  shrinkage? 

Mr.  Clabk.  That  is  a  large  allowance,  however,  and  we  import 

frades  of  wool  with  as  little  shrinkage  as  possible  so  as  to  save  paying 
uty  on  wool  we  don't  get. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  in  a  piece  of  uniform  cloth,  which  the  Government 
buys  in  very  large  amounts,  I  was  told  the  other  day  by  a  woolen 
manufacturer  that  it  took  22  ounces  of  clean  wool  to  make  16  ounces 
of  cloth.  Is  that  a  fair  statement?  That  includes  the  scouring,  the 
^ing  through  all  the  processes  of  weaving  and  spinning  and  dress- 
mg  and  being  finally  a  finished  cloth.  That  would  be  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  5  per  cent  which  you  just  mentioned.  He  said  22 
ounces  of  clean  wool  to  make  16  ounce?  of  cloth  was  the  uniform 
rule  of  allowance  in  government  uniform  cloth.  Is  that  excessive  or 
is  it  fair? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  about  25  per  cent  waste,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hill.  As  2  is  to  16.     You  said  5  per  cent  waste. 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  excessive,  if  from  the  tops  to  the 
finished  cloth.  I  did  not  say  5  per  cent,  but  from  the  weaving  to  the 
finishing 

Mr.  Hill.  The  whole  process. 

Mr.  Clark.  My  statement  is  7^  per  cent  waste  in  the  spinning  and 
not  over  5  per  cent  waste,  say  2J  per  cent  waste,  in  the  other  processes. 
That  is  10  per  cent.  Twenty-five  per  cent  is  a  large  allowance.  On 
some  cloths  it  may  go  to  that,  but  it  would  not  be  the  normal. 

Mr.  Hill.  His  statement  to  me  was  that  that  was  his  uniform  esti- 
mate in  making  his  estimate  for  government  contracts  in  supplying 
the  Government ;  that  he  figured  22  ounces  of  clean  wool  to  make  16 
ounces  of  cloth.  In  your  judgment,  was  he  making  a  large,  a  small, 
or  a  fair  estimate? 

Mr.  Clark.  Uniform  cloths — I  do  not  know  but  what  he  is  right. 
Uniform  cloths  and  broadcloths  are  two  types  of  goods  in  which  the 
finishing  process  is  carried  further  than  in  almost  any  other  kinds. 

Mr.  IliLL.  In  that  cloth  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  unfair,  con- 
sidering the  processes  that  that  goes  through. 

Mr.  Clark.  If  you  mean  from  tops  to  cloth,  it  would  be  excessive, 
but  if  from  clean  wool  to  finished  cloth  it  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  did  state,  didn't  you,  that  the  average  shrinkage  of 
wool — what  wool  did  you  refer  to  as  being  two-thirofs,  leaving  one- 
third  clean  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  an  ordinary  good  grade  of  cross-bred  wool  we  would 
get  from  40  to  50  pounds  of  clean  wool  from  100  pounds  of  greasy 
wool. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  figured  out  last  evening,  on  the  basis  of  22  ounces  of 
clean  wool  making  16  ounces  of  government  uniform  cloth,  what  the 
compensatory  duty  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the  different  shrinkages ; 
and  I  would  like  to  submit  those  to  you,  have  you  look  them  over 
after  you  go,  and  see  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  On  that  basis  of 
22  ounces  to  16  ounces,  with  a  50  per  cent  shrinkage,  the  compensatory 
duty  would  be  2  J  to  1.  On  a  basis  of  60  per  cent  shrinkage  the  com- 
pensatory duty  would  be  ^^^  to  1.  On  a  basis  of  66f  per  cent  shrink- 
age, which  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say  the  average  was,  the 
compensatory  duty  should  be  4|  to  1.  On  the  basis  of  4  to  1,  which 
is  the  present  duty,  the  shrinkage  would  be  65.7  per  cent,  which  b 
less  than  vou  state  to  be  the  average. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  beg  pardon ;  I  did  not  state  that  the  average  shrink- 
age is  two-thirds.  I  stated  that  on  the  territorial  wools.  But  taking 
the  wools  altogether,  including  Territory,  Ohio,  Vermont,  imported 
wools,  etc.,  I  should  say  of  the  wools  used  by  our  manufacturers  they 
would  get  from  40  to  50  pounds  of  clean  wool  from  100  pounds  of 
greasy  wool. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  the  woolen  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States  any  source  of  reliance  whatever  upon  domestic 
wools  excepting  on  the  territorial  wools  ?  Can  they  put  any  reliance, 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  on  wool  on  the  Ohio  or  Missouri  or 
Vermont,  or  any  eastern  state  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  eastern  wools  are  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
total,  but  still  they  amount  to  quite  a  little,  and  it  is  of  finer  grade. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  they  not  rely,  as  a  general  proposition,  on  me  terri- 
torial wools! 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  the  basis  of  66f  per  cent  shrinkage  I  figure  that  the 
compensatory  duty  should  be  4|  to  1,  and  on  the  extreme  of  75  per 
cent  shrinkage  the  compensatory  duty  should  be  5^  to  1.  Now,  will 
you  not  kinmy  go  over  those  figures  after  you  leave  the  stand  and 
ascertain  whether  they  are  correct  or  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  question  the  chairman  asked 
you  in  regard  to  the  use  of  rags,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  good  woolen  rags 
run  through  a  picker  and  made  up  into  material  for  manufacture 
give  a  longer,  better,  and  a  stronger  fiber  than  shoddy  that  comes  off 
the  wool  in  the  process  of  making  and  is  swept  up  from  the  floors  of 
the  mills? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  the  rags  are  taken  and  broken  up  and  run  through 
the  picker  and  made  into  fiber,  is  not  that  fiber  better  and  longer  and 
stronger  in  every  way  than  the  shoddy  that  is  made  incidentally  as 
waste  in  the  process  of  manufacture? 

Mr.  Clark.  That  is  shoddy. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  know ;  but  is  not  the  shoddy  made  from  rags  a  better 
class  of  shoddy,  with  a  longer  and  better  fiber,  with  something  of  a 
fiber? 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  different  grades  of  shoddy.  If  you  make 
it  from  fine  cloth  the  shoddy  is  very  much  better  than  if  it  is  made 
from  low-grade  cloth,  if  I  understand  your  question  correctly.  You 
know  we  speak  in  general  terms  of  shoddy.  Technically,  shoddy  is 
only  one  variety  oi  material  for  reworking,  and  is  made  by  tearing 
up  soft  unmilled  goods,  such  as  soft  woven  rags,  stockings,  etc.  The 
product  of  hard  woolens,  tailors'  clippings,  etc.,  should  be  called 
"  mungo."  Then  there  is  "  extract,"  "  merino,"  "  worsted,"  and  other 
types  which  are  special  varieties  and  usually  named  after  the  goods 
of  which  they  were  originally  a  constitutent  part. 

The  Chaermak.  Shoddy,  made  in  that  way,  is  more  like  pieces  of 
yam,  is  it- not? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  run  through  a  rag  machine,  usually  called  "a 
devil,"  which  consists  of  a  big  cylinder  with  spikes  on  it  inclosed  in 
a  box,  and  as  the  rags  are  fed  into  the  machine  between  feed  rollers 
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the  spiked  cylinder  tears  them  up  into  the  original  fiber.    As  there 
are  different  grades  of  cloth,  so  there  are  different  grades  of  shoddv. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  speaking  of  shoddy  made  from  the  rags,  not  made 
from  the  original  manufacture.  Do  you  know  why  that  should  be 
prohibited,  practically,  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clark.  Some  of  these  grades  are  better  than  wool. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  know  why  there  should  be  any  prohibition  of 
tlie  use  of  that  kind  any  more  than  there  should  be  of  the  use  oi  cot- 
ton rags? 

Mr.  Clabk.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Cotton  rags  are  admitted  free,  are  they  not — absolutely 
free? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  about  that 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  Mr.  Clark,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 

Mr.  Calderhead.  There  is  no  reason  except  that  it  displaces  that 
much  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  it  displaces  wool. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  do  not  think  it  really  displaces  that  much 
wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  the  compensatory  duty  just  or  unjust  in  accord- 
ance with  the  compensatory  duty  on  wool?  If  it  shrinks  a  certain 
amount  it  should  be  fixed  at  a  certain  rate,  but  you  can  not  fix  it  ex- 
cept by  striking  an  average,  so  that  this  committee  in  finding  out 
whether  that  should  be  increased  or  decreased  on  a  basis  of  four  to 
one  must  determine  the  average  shrinkage  in  American  manufacture? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  You  think  the  shoddy  does  not  displace  the  use 
of  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  the  use  of  wool  and  of  shoddy  go  together; 
they  iare  used  together.  The  use  of  shoddy  assists  the  use  of  wool, 
because  you  can  not  use  shoddy  by  itself.  You  have  got  to  mix  in 
some  new  wool  with  it.  If  we  did  not  use  shoddy  at  all  and  used  wool 
only,  the  poorer  people  would  buy  only  cotton  cloths.  But  as  it  is, 
lots  of  them  will  ouy  shoddy  cloths,  and  that  calls  for  the  use  of  new 
wool  to  mix  in  with  the  shoddy. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  shoddy  and  rags  and  all  those  sub- 
stitutes for  wool  are  not  used  for  making  yam,  but  are  used  for  fill- 
ing in  making  cloth  ? 

ilr.  Clark.  They  are  mainly  used  for  filling.  The  shoddy  itself 
has  to  be  mixed  with  some  wool. 

Mr.  Hill.  To  give  it  a  little  weight? 

Mr.  Clark.  To  give  it  strength. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Mr.  Clark,  what,  if  anything,  do  you  know  about 
the  tendency  of  the  manufacture  of  high-class  woolen  fabrics  in  this 
country  toward  depreciation  of  quality,  toward  the  introduction  of 
more  cotton,  and  the  making  of  lighter  weights?  Have  you  noticed 
any  tendency  of  that  kind  in  the  character  of  woolen  fabrics? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  in  this  way :  The  government  production  census 
report  shows  that  there  is  an  increasing  percentage  of  shoddy  and 
cotton  in  the  total  amount  of  goods  made  in  the  woolen  mills  of  this 
country.  There  is  a  larger  percentage  of  shoddy  and  of  cotton  every 
year. 
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Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes.  Have  you  given  any  study  to  the  commer- 
cial side  of  this  question  with  a  view  to  determming  tiie  extent  of  that 
depreciation  of  quality  and  what  the  cause  of  it  is? 

Mr.  Clark,  x  ou  mean  as  to  what  percentage  of  cotton  there  is  to 
the  wool? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  What  the  cause  of  it  is.  For  instance,  is  it  not  the 
result  of  the  high  cost  of  raw  material  and  high  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  The  material  is  the  main  thing.  The  high 
price  of  wool  is  the  main  thing.  But  I  may  say  that  that  is  going  on 
also  in  England.  They  also  are  using  more  and  more  shoddy  and 
more  and  more  cotton. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Do  we  manufacture  to  any  considerable  extent 
all-wool  goods  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  We  do? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  Mr.  Champ  Clark  made  a  statement 
here  the  other  day  that  a  man  told  him  he  could  not  get  any  all-wool 
goods  in  a  store.  That  merchant  went  a  little  too  far.  There  is  a 
very  large  amount  of  woolen  goods  containing  shoddy,  cotton,  and 
other  materials,  but  there  is  a  large  trade  also  m  pure  all-wool  cloth- 
ing— ^a  smaller  percentage  of  the  total,  but  still  large. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Yes.  He  said  that  one  of  the  leading  merchants 
told  him  it  was  impossible  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  or  an  overcoat  in 
the  city  of  Washington  made  of  all  wool. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  pure  nonsense. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  I  wondered  at  that. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  Mr.  Clark,  how  much  would  a  suit  of  clothes 
made  of  all  wool  cost  in  the  city  of  Washington? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  could  get  it  for  $35.  You  might  get  it  cheaper 
than  that — for  $25.    It  depends  on  the  finish  and  weight  of  goods. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  You  can  not  get  it  for  less  than  $25,  all  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  get  it  down  very  low  if  you  include  shoddy 
in  that.    Shoddy  is  wool,  you  know. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  You  are  speaking  of  custom-made  clothing  now, 
Mr.  Clark? 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  I  mean  ready-made. 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  get  an  all-wool  suit  at  almost  any  price.  It 
depends  on  the  quality  and  finish,  you  know.  Of  course  a  suit  of 
clothes  at  $25  would  not  probably  be  altogether  new  wool. 

Mr.  LoNGWORTH.  We  had  on  the  stand  a  witness  the  other  day  who 
had  on  a  suit  of  clothes  that  cost  $12.50.  Is  it  possible  that  that 
could  have  been  all  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  possible,  but  it  is  not  probable.  Shoddy  may 
have  been  mixed  in  with  it.  I  am  not  a  cutter,  but  I  think  it  takes 
8i  yards  of  cloth  to  make  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  you  can  buy  all-wool 
cloth  for  a  dollar  a  yard — some  grades  or  it.  That  would  be  $3.25 
for  the  cost  of  material.  Then  the  making  up  and  cutting  would 
involve  a  further  cost.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  had  some  shoddy 
mixed  in  with  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Clark,  a  week  or  two  ago  I  think  you  were  testify- 
.  ing  here  before,  and  the  statement  was  made  of  excessive  duties  on 
woolen  goods,  ad  valorem,  140  to  150  per  cent.  It  has  just  been 
referred  to  again. 
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Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  that  entirely  due  to  the  duty  on  wool,  aside  from 
the  ad  valorem,  the  ad  valorem  which  supplements  the  compensatory 
duty? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  the  compensatory  duty  is  the  larger  percentage 
of  the  total,  certainly  on  all  wool  goods. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  it  as  high  as  it  is  on  silk  goods,  60  per  cent?  Is  it  as 
high  as  it  is  on  cotton  goods,  the  ad  valorem?  Is  it  not  lower  than 
on  either,  and  were  not  the  high  ad  valorem  duties  quoted  here  a 
week  ago  wholly  due  to  the  compensatory  duty  on  wool,  changed  from 
specific  to  ad  valorem? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  HtLL.  Is  there  any  compensatory  duty  on  cotton  goods?  Of 
course  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  let  him  answer  the  other  questions. 

Mr.  Hill.  No. 

The  Chairman.  There  is,  of  course,  55  per  cent  of  manufacture; 
that  is  not  the  compensatory  duty  on  wool. 

Mr.  Needham.  Mr.  Hill  is  doing  all  the  testifying,  answering  his 
own  questions.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Hill.  I  want  to  see  if  we  can  correct  that  mistake  somewhere. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  total  duty  on  this  all-wool  sateen.  Sample  C, 
amounts  to  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  duty  of  115.7  per  cent^  and  oi 
this  the  compensatory  duty  is  53  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  other 
duty  is  47  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  what  is  the  ad  valorem  on  the  manufactures  of 
silk? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  higher  than  wool?  What  is  the  duty,  ad 
valorem,  on  the  manufactures  of  cotton  ?  You  are  a  cotton  manufac- 
turer, are  you  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  but  I  have  not  looked  into  the  tariff. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  articles  not  otherwise  provided  for  it  is  45  per  cent, 
but  on  specific  articles  it  is  higher  than  that,  I  think.  Then,  striking 
off  the  compensatory  duty  from  the  manufactures  of  woolens,  does  it 
average  higher  than  silk  and  cotton,  or  lower? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  the  duties  would  be  about'  50  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  If  you  struck  off  the  compensatory  duty,  it  would  be  about 
50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then,  the  real  question  is  not  the  question  of  ad  va- 
lorem, of  the  higher  duty,  but  the  question  of  ad  valorem  on  the  pro- 
tective part  of  the  duty,  is  it  not,  as  to  whether  it  is  high  or  low? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  they  are  compelled  to  pay  44  cents  a  pound  duty  on 
wool,  does  that  proposition  enter  at  all  into  the  protective  tariff 
which  the  wool  manufacturer  has  on  the  finished  goods? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  is  no  protection  at  all  to  the  woolen  manufacturer. 
It  is  a  protection  to  the  woolgrower. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  44  cents  more  than  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  wool?  Whatever  there  is  in  addition  to  that  goes  to 
the  protection  of  the  manufacturer? 

Mr.  C*LARK.  Yes.    If  you  have  not  got  the  right  ratio 
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The  Chaibman.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out,  whether  the 
full  amount  of  that  44  cents  is  required  for  protection. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  why  I  spent  a  tired  evening  last  evening — to 
determine  whether  it  was  compensatory  or  protective  or  not  suffi- 
ciently compensatory;  and  I  have  askea  Mr.  Clark  to  go  over  these 
figures  after  he  is  through  and  ascertain  that  fact,  tt  depends,  it 
seems  to  me,  wholly  on  ue  averag^e  shriiika^  of  the  wool  that  the 
American  manufacturer  uses,  ana  Mr.  Clark  has  testified  that  the 
average  shrinkage  is  two-thirds,  and  the  compensatory  duty  is  from 
one-seventh  to  one-eighth  too  small. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  said  that  out  of  100  pounds  of  the  average  wool  that 
the  American  manufacturer  uses  you  would  get  40  or  50  pounds  of 
dean  wool.  Of  the  territorial  wool  you  would  get  only  about  S3 
pounds  out  of  100. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  the  exact  basis  of  4  to  1  the  shrinkage  would  be 
about  65.7. 

The  Chaibman.  I  do  not  see  how  that  could  be  accurate  fi^ring 
if  it  takes  3  pounds  of  wool  to  make  1  pound  of  wool  as  used  in  the 
cloth.  Then  the  compensatory  duty  would  be  three  times  the  amount 
of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  Oh,  no. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  look  over  your  figures  and  ascertain. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  you  stop  with  the  cleaning  of  the  wool,  that  is  true ; 
but  if  you  take  that  clean  wool  and  put  it  mto  doth 

The  Chairman.  You  did  not  say  clean  wool. 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  Wool  shrinks  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as 
here,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hill.  The  wool  shrinks  from  the  raw  or  greasy  state  to  the 
condition  of  clean  wool? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  Suppose  you  take  100  pounds  of  clean  wool, 
and  it  shrinks  50  per  cent,  then  you  get  50  per  cent  of  clean  wool. 
If  you  comb  that  out  and  you  get  80  per  cent  tops,  then  out  of  the 
100  pounds  of  greasy  wool  you  get  40  pounds  of  tops.  If  the  waste 
from  tops  to  cloth  came  to  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  then  you  would  get 
86  pounds  cloth  from  100  pounds  greasy  wool. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  gentleman  any  further  questions  on  the 
subject  of  wool  ?  Mr.  Clark  has  made  a  report  on  wool  and  also  on 
lace  curtains — did  you  not,  Mr.  Clark  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  as  to  lace,  you  made  a  visit  to  the  Notting- 
ham district  and  made  a  very  exhaustive  study  of  the  situation  there, 
and  then  you  studied  the  Calais  district? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes;  both  the  Calais  district  and  the  Nottingham. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  made  an  exhaustive  report  on  that,  of 
which  the  proof  sheets  are  now  in  the  department? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  comparison  of  the  labor  cost 
between  those  places  in  foreign  countries  and  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clark.  Only  in  a  general  way,  because  I  did  not  have  the 
American  figures  except  by  publication. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  embodied  in  your  report? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  embroidery  industry  in  St.  Gall  I  have 
got  the  foreign  and  American  figures  contrasted,  and  the  lace  manu- 
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facturers  who  have  been  here  before  you  have  contrasted  those  fig- 
ures.   Mr.  Kursheedt  gave  you  the  figures. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  machinery  for 
the  manufacture  of  lace  is  made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Ci^RK.  No,  sir ;  none  is  made  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  is  none  made  here,  and  no  attempt  to 
make  it,  so  far  as  you  kno\^? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  some  person  said  the  other  day  that  some 
portions  of  the  woolen  machinery  are  not  made  in  the  United  States 
at  all. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  remember  any  such  testimony. 
I  know  the  testimony  was  that  no  lace  machinery  was  made  here.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  fact  as  to  woolen  machinery." 

Mr.  Clark.  We  import  some,  but  I  think  the  great  bulk  of  the 
woolen  and  worsted  machinery  is  now  obtained  at  home. 

The  Chairman.  I  noticed  one  machine  that  probably  is  made  in 
the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  lace.  It  is  stated  that  a 
late  improvement  is  the  use  of  a  Singer  sewing  machine  in  binding 
the  edges,  trimmings,  etc. 

M.  Clark.  That  is  not  lace  manufacture.  That  is  lace  finishing. 
That  is  simply  binding  the  edge  of  the  curtain. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  other  machinery  for  the  weaving  the 
lace,  etc.,  none  of  it  is  made  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Clark.  No.  That  machinery  that  they  use  there  and  which  we 
import  is  not  made  in  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  machine  used  in  making  netting  similar  to 
the  mosquito  netting  made  abroad? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  it  has  to  be  imported  into  the  United 
States  and  has  to  pay  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  here? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  point  I  made,  that  it  was  a  duty 
against  our  own  manufacturers,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  for- 
eigner. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  make  any  examination  of  any  other 
textile  industry?     Did  you  examine  the  silk  industry? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir ;  not  silks  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Only  cottons  and  woolens? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  I  also  made  a  short  report  on  the  jute  industry 
in  Dundee,  in  Scotland. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  in  the  report  that  you  said  in  the  Notting- 
ham district  they  had  adopted  a  custom  that  had  been  arranged  with 
the  United  States  with  relation  to  St,  Gall  lace,  of  having  a  sort 
of  commission  to  fix  the  price  for  three  months,  and  that  uiat  was 
abandoned  at  Nottingham  oecause  they  could  not  get  the  same  bills  us 
Calais. 

Mr.  Clark.  The  United  States  Treasury  agent  at  St.  Gall  makes 
up  the  manufacturers'  prices  every  week,  and  those  official  figures 
have  to  be  accepted  by  exporters  at  St.  Gall. 

The  Chairman.  How  does  it  work  in  St.  Gall? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  works  very  well.  It  was  first  started  about  five 
years  ago,  and  there  was  a  great  kick  among  the  manufacturers  about 
it,  but  now  they  are  all  in  favor  of  it,  because  it  works  uniformly,  and 
the  big  shipper  does  not  have  an  advantage  over  the  little  shipper. 
If  they  ship  the  same  style  of  goods  they  have  to  pay  the  same  duty. 
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The  Chairman.  I  suppose  they  have  a  class  of  goods  where  it  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  market  value  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  they  have  adopted  some  rule  in  the 
Nottingham  district  by  which  they  pay  the  weavers  by  the  piece.  I 
gather  that  by  a  hasty  glance  at  the  report  since  I  have  come  in  here, 
and  you  have  reported  very  fully  on  these  piece  wages  in  the  Notting- 
ham district. 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir ;  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand,  as 
I  did.  The  system  of  piecework  payment  in  lace  mills  is  very  intri- 
cate and  difficult  to  unaerstand. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  true,  Mr.  Clark,  that  in  the  lar^  cities 
the  trade  unions  in  connection  with  the  government  of  the  cities  have 
in  many  instances  fixed  a  scale  of  wages  for  the  different  kinds  of 
employees? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  different  occupations  of  employees? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  Wherever  the  employees  organize  strongly  they 
do  that.    They  have  done  that  at  Nottingham. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  a  maximum  and  minimum  rate? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  have  one  rate,  which  is  the  minimum. 

The  Chairman.  They  can  pay  more,  if  they  desire,  beyond  the 
minimum  rate? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  outside  the  cities,  where  the  trade  unions 
are  not  strong,  that  rate  is  not  agreed  upon  and  not  regarded,  or  not 
binding,  at  least? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  cotton  district  in  Lancashire  they  hold  that  rate, 
and  it  is  binding  on  all  the  cotton  business ;  but  in  the  Yorkshire  dis- 
trict, where  the  business  is  scattered  and  the  operators  are  not  or- 
Snized,  there  is  no  such  system,  except  in  the  large  cities.  In  the 
•ge  cities  the  union  backs  them  up  and  they  can  enforce  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  The  basis  of  the  scale  of  labor  in  all  these  indus- 
tries in  Europe — that  is,  the  higher  rates — is  governed  more  largely 
by  the  conditions  as  to  the  organization  of  labor  and  trade  unions 
than  by  any  other  proposition? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  more  by  the  trade  unions  than  it  is  by  the 
cost  of  living.  In  Lancashire  the  cost  of  living  is  less  than  in  York- 
shire. That  is  shown  by  the  official  reports  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade.  And  jret  the  rates  are  much  higher  in  Lancashire  than  the 
rate  in  Yorkshire.    That  is  due  to  the  unions. 

Mr.  Longworth.  Did  you  not  explain  the  other  day  that  in  the 
woolen  industry  in  Yorkshire  there  was  a  great  number  of  young 
boys  and  women? 

Mr.  Clark.  There  are  not  very  many  children  under  14,  but  there 
are  a  great  many  women  and  girls. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  committee  would  like  to  call  upon  you  fur- 
ther, do  you  expect  to  remain  here  any  time  ? 

MrT  Clark.  I  expect  to  go  home  for  Christmas. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean,  do  you  intend  to  go  abroad  again  soon? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  not  immediately. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  do,  I  want  to  communicate  with  you,  so 
that  we  can  know  where  the  committee  can  get  information  as  to  these 
matters. 
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Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  think  the  department  will  send  me  out  for 
another  month  or  so,  and  then  I  will  probably  go  to  SouUi  America. 

Mr.  BotTTELL.  Has  there  ever  been  an  experiment  in  manufacturing 
lace  in  this  country — ^the  Nottingham  style  of  lace? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes,  sir.  The  lace-curtain  industry  in  this  oountrr  is 
increasing  rapidly,  but  the  fancy  laces  made  on  the  Jardine  Lice 
machine  is  a  small  industry. 

Mr.  BouTELL.  Why  is  it  that  we  have  made  so  little  progress  in  the 
linen  industry? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  ^one  into  the  linen  very 
much,  but  I  think  it  is  because  it  is  a  new  industry  here,  and  they 
have  not  got  it  started.  It  is  like  the  lace  industry.  It  takes  skilled 
workmen  and  a  lot  of  capital. 

Mr.  BouTBLL.  We  have  been  protecting  the  linen  industry  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Government,  but  we  do  not  seem  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  any  linen  industry  here  that  amounts  to  any- 
thing.   I  think  that  has  puzzled  a  lot  of  people,  as  to  why  that  is. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Is  not  that  because  we  have  not  a  great  supply  of 
raw  material  here  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  labor  is  the  great  thing.  In  Belfast  and  other 
places  thev  have  been  maintaining  this  industry  for  generations  and 
have  developed  cheap  but  highly  skilled  workmen. 

Mr.  Underwood.  We  have  neither  the  skill  nor  the  raw  material? 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  something  about  the  cost  of  labor  depend- 
ing more  on  the  rate  of  wages  than  on  the  cost  of  living. 

Mr.  Clark.  It  does  in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Eandell.  It  depends  more  on  organization  in  this  country  than 
it  does  on  the  question  of  tariff  on  the  goods,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  I  suppose  so.  That  is  a  pretty  general  question, 
though. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  increase  of  price  has  been,  as  a  rule,  practically 
forced  by  organizations  more  than  it  has  been  conceded  without  a 
fight? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  not  the  cost  of  labor  abroad  generally  largely  reduced 
by  the  fact  that  women  are  employed  in  tasks  and  work  which  in 
America  you  would  not  think  of  employing  anybody  but  a  man  on  ? 
For  instance,  on  heavy  tools,  drills,  presses,  and  things  of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  To  a  certain  extent,  that  is  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  Along  that  line,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  this  country — 
I  am  interested  in  the  laboring  people  in  this  country  as  distin^isKed 
from  any  other — the  pressure  by  the  large  capitalists  organized  in 
the  form  of  corporations  is  to  brmg  down  the  price  of  labor  as  low  as 
they  possibly  can  make  it  and  to  employ  as  cneap  labor  as  they  can 
get  in  this  country  ?  Their  system  is  to  get  the  lowest-priced  labor 
they  can  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  They  wish  to  get  the  lowest-priced  labor  per  produdt, 
but  a  big  organization  will  pay  a  very  skilled  man  any  price  for  his 
skill. 

Mr.  Randell.  They  want  to  get  the  greatest  product  out  of  the 
least  wage? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly. 
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Mr.  Bandell.  Speaking  of  women  and  children,  is  not  that  done, 
too,  in  this  country  in  our  factories? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Has  it  not  been  done  to  a  great  extent? 

Mr.  Clabk.  Yes.  But  take  the  woolen  industry,  and  there  is  a 
larger  percentage  of  women  employed  in  it  in  England  than  in 
America. 

Mr.  Bandell.  I  got  a  letter  from  a  firm  in  Troy,  New  York  State. 
I  have  it  at  my  office;  I  am  sorry  I  haven't  it  here,  or  I  would  put  it 
in  the  record.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  in  reference  to  the  matter :  It 
seems  that  there  the  industry  of  making  shirts  is  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  support  of  that  community,  and  they  furnish  about  75  per 
cent  of  all  the  shirts  manufactured  in  the  United  States  for  the  trade, 
and  they  insist  on  a  high  tariff  on  the  ground  that  it  supports  a  great 
many  people,  and  that  90  per  cent  of  the  labor  is  performed  by  women. 
Do  you  l£ink  that  is  about  the  average  of  such  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  this  country? 

Mr.  Clabk.  No,  sir;  that  is  exceptional.  In  a  case  like  that  they 
certainly  would  have  women  in  making  shirts  and  collars,  but  not  in 
general  manufacturing. 

Mr.  Bandell.  It  was  said  that  one  of  the  principal  industries  in 
the  conmiunity  was  shirt  making,  and  90  per  cent  of^the  laborers  em- 
ployed were  women.  The  question  occurred  to  me.  What  did  the 
men  do? 

Mr.  Crumpacker.  They  wear  the  shirts.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bandell.  Yes;  in  preference  to  allowing  the  women  to  wear 
them  for  them.  Now,  seriously,  don't  you  think  that  legislation 
that  would  prevent  the  working  of  women  and  children,  or  at  least 
tend  to  prevent  it,  to  discourage  the  working  of  women  and  prevent 
the  working  of  children  in  these  manufacturing  establishments, 
would  be  better  for  the  country  than  the  question  of  lowering  th» 
cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  ought  not  to  prevent  the  women  from  working 
except  at  nights.  Nearly  all  European  nations  have  laws  prohibiting 
women  working  at  night.  Only  men  are  allowed  to  work  at  night 
there. 

Mr.  Bandell.  When  the  factories  are  older  in  communities  it  has 
been  found  necessary  all  the  time  to  make  laws  to  protect  women 
and  children  against  the  methods  of  employing  labor? 

Mr.  Clark,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Bandell.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  The  place  you  were  speaking  about  was  Troy, 

Mr.  Bandell.  YeSj  sir. 

Mr.  Calderhead.  1  think  the  shirt  industry  there  grew  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  mechanics  of  the  town  insisted  on  wearing  white  shirts 
to  their  work,  and  the  women  had  to  get  busy  to  keep  them  supplied 
with  shirts. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  They  were  wearing  shirts  that  were  white  when  they 
went  to  their  work,  but  what  was  the  color  of  the  shirts  when  they 
got  home?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Calderhead.  I  do  not  know.  But  that  seems  to  have  started 
all  the  women  up  there  to  making  shirts.     [Laughter.] 
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Mr.  Gaikes.  It  has  been  stated,  Mr.  Clark,  and  sometimes  denied  in 
these  hearings,  that  in  the  textile  industries  in  England,  and  I  think 
also  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  machinery  is  driven  more  rapidly 
than  in  this  country,  giving  more  efficiency  there. to  a  certain  amount 
of  labor  employed.  What  is  the  fact  about  that?  It  is  ordinarily 
claimed,  and  I  think  correctly,  that  the  machinery  efficiency  of  labor 
is  greater  in  this  country  than  abroad  as  a  rule,  and  the  textile  in- 
dustries have  been  picked  out  as  an  exception,  tliough  it  has  been 
denied  that  they  are  an  exception.    What  do  you  know  about  that? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  England  the  machinery  is  run  a  little  faster  than 
ours ;  on  the  Continent  not. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Please  repeat  that. 

Mr.  Clark.  I  say  in  England,  in  the  cotton  and  woolen  trades, 
they  run  their  machinery  a  little  faster  than  ours,  but  on  the  Con- 
tinent they  do  not ;  but  the  difference  in  efficiency  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  English  wool  operator,  I  should  say,  is  not  great,  because  in 
some  cases  where  they  would  run  two  looms  m  England  we  would  run 
three,  and  even  if  their  looms  went  faster  our  efficiency  in  that  case 
would  be  greater. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  Did  you  say,  Mr.  Clark,  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
operator  in  this  country  and  in  England  is  about  the  same? 

Mr.  Clark.  In  the  wool  trade;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  What  comparison  did  you  make  of  their  wages? 

Mr.  Clark.  Their  wages  are  a  trifle  under  one-half  of  ours. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  So  that  the  labor  cost  there  is  practically  one-half? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  efficiency  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Gaines.  How  is  it  on  the  Continent  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  French  operative  in  the  woolen  industry  gets 
about  the  same  as  the  Englishman,  but  the  German  operative  gets 
less  than  the  French  operative,  and  the  Italian  operative  gets  less 
than  the  German. 

Mr.  CocKRAN.  How  about  the  productive  efficiency  of  each? 

Mr.  Clark.  The  American  and  Englishman  I  would  put  about  on  a 
par. 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  does  the  Frenchman  compare  with  the  Eng- 
lishman? 

Mr.  Clark.  He  is  less  efficient,  except  on  special  styles  of  cloth 
which  they  make,  and  which  the  Englisn  do  not  make  in  generaL 

Mr.  Cockran.  How  about  the  efficiency  of  the  Germans? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  should  put  it  at  less  than  the  French. 

Mr.  Cockran.  And  the  Italian  still  less? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cockran.  So  that  the  rates  of  wages  increase  as  the  operator 
becomes  more  productive? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Then,  considering  the  wages  and  wage  scale,  tak- 
ing altogether,  your  estimate  is  that  the  difference  of  wages  per 
product  m  European  countries,  as  compared  with  this  country,  is 
about  one-half? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  can  not  speak  of  all  Europe.    In  England  that 

is  so. 

Mr.  Underwood.  Did  ^ou  not  state  that  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Italian  workman  follows  in  the  same  scale  as  his  wages? 
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Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  That  makes  the  ratio  still  greater.  It  makes 
the  ratio  of  cost  per  pound  still  greater.  It  does  not  compensate 
for  it. 

Mr.  Underwood.  It  would  be  a  safe  estimate  to  make  that  the  dif- 
ference in  the  wage  scale  per  unit  of  product  is  not  greater  than  one- 
half  of  what  it  is  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Clark.  Certainly  it  is  more  than  one-half.  The  English  labor 
cost  per  pound  is  one-half  of  ours.  Yes;  that  is  right.  You  take 
more  operatives  in  Italy. 

Mr.  Underwood.  That  is  what  I  thought  when  you  came  to  the 
unit  of  product.  The  wage  scale  per  unit  of  product  would  be  about 
one-hall  of  ours? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bandell.  That  is  in  reference  to  cloths,  not  in  reference  to 
other  kinds  of  labor? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  am  only  speaking  of  cloths  and  woolen  goods.  In 
running  machine  tools  we  are  much  more  efficient  than  the  English ; 
considerably  so.  That  is,  in  rimning  lathes  and  machine  tools  the 
American  worker  will  produce  more  man  an  English  worker.  In  the 
woolen  industry  it  is  aoout  the  same. 

Mr.  Randell.  When  you  speak  of  their  wages  being  60  per  cent  of  ' 
ours,  that  applies  to  the  woolen  industry? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Randell.  That  does  not  .apply  to  the  cotton  industry '' 

Mr.  Clark.  No,  sir;  not  quite. 

Mr.  Randell.  You  said  that  shoddy  did  not  compete  with  wool. 
What  does  it  compete  with? 

Mr.  Clark.  It  competes  with  wool,  of  course;  but  my  statement 
was  that  the  use  of  shoddy  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  you  would 
use  that  much  less  wool.  1  think  the  use  of  shoddy  increases  the  use 
of  wool. 

Mr.  Randell.  It  competes  with  cotton? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  did  not  use  any  shoddy  at  all  you 
would  use  more  cotton,  because  you  use  less  wool. 

Mr.  Randell.  The  more  encouragement  there  is  to  the  use  of 
shoddy,  the  more  setback  there  is  to  the  increased  consumption  of 
cotton  and  the  use  of  cotton  in  fabrics? 

Mr.  Clark.  You  might  put  it  that  way;  but  cotton  has  such  a 
large  market  it  would  not  amount  to  much.  They  would  find  new 
ouuets  for  it;  but  shoddy  does  take  the  place  oi  some  amount  of 
cotton. 

Mr.  Randell.  Taking  the  interests  of  the  consumer,  the  man  who 
wants  to  buy  and  use  the  cloth,  is  it  not  well  to  encourage  the  mixing 
of  wool  and  cotton  in  order  to  produce  a  cheaper  and  at  the  same 
time  different  fabric  than  what  you  would  otherwise  have? 

Mr.  Clark.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Randell.  And  what  is  commonly  called  "shoddy"  is  not 
necessarily  a  bad  kind  of  cloth,  or  an  inferior  cloth,  but  a  different 
cloth  ?    It  may  be  much  better  for  the  uses  desired  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes,  sir.  If  it  is  made  right  and  honestly,  it  is  good 
value  for  the  money. 

Mr.  Randell.  For  winter  underclothing,  for  example,  in  the 
Southern  States  it  would  be  of  less  weight  than  that  required  in  very 
cold  sections? 
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Mr.  Clare:.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Aiid  the  use  of  shoddy  there  would  be  more  econom- 
ical, would  it  not,  than  to  attempt  to  use  all  wool  ? 

Mr.  Clark.  Yes.  Some  shoddy  is  much  better  than  some  grades  of 
new  wool. 

Mr.  Bandell.  Then  there  is  one  other  question  I  would  like  to  a^ 
You  said  that  ordinarily  in  a  hundred  pounds  of  wool  there  would 
be  about  36  pounds  of  clean  wool  in  the  cloth.  In  other  words,  ;^ou 
would  get  36  pounds  of  wool  in  the  fabric.  WHiat  is  the  value,  just 
in  general,  of  that  54  per  cent  that  does  not  go  into  the  fabric?  You 
went  over  that  to  some  extent  and  I  understand  the  different  parts 
of  it ;  but  in  a  general  way,  about  what  is  the  value  of  that,  ana  es- 
pecially what  is  the  difference  between  its  value  and  the  cost  of 
separating  it — ^the  cost  of  the  operation  that  takes  it  away  from  the 
clean  fiber? 

Mr.  Clark.  Well,  take  this  cloth  here,  for  instance.  It  sells  for 
95  cents  a  pound,  and  the  greasy  wool  costs  24.3  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  tops  will  be  52.6  cents,  and  the  yam  will  be  66.6  cents  a  pound. 
The  finished  cloth  sells  for  95  cents  a  pound.  Does  that  answer 
your  question? 

Mr.  Bandell.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  all  right.  I  did  not  know  you  had 
it  in  that  form. 


HENRY  H.  STEEL,  PHILABELPHIAy  PA.,  WBTIES  BELAUVE  TO 
STATEMENTS  MADE  BY  W.  A.  OEAHAM  CLABK. 

660  AND  562  Bourse  Building, 

Philadelphia^  Pa,^  January  5,  1909. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  of  Com/mittee  on  Ways  and  Means^ 

House  of  Representatives^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Clark  as  printed  in 
the  hearings  before  your  committee  on  tariff  schedules.  I  notice 
various  mistakes  of  Mr.  Clark  that  should  be  corrected. 

I  am  satisfied  from  Mr.  Clark's  well-known  reputation  that  they 
may  have  arisen  from  his  misapprehension  of  the  questions,  or  his 
not  having  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  was 
interrogated. 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  the  use  of  shoddy  does  not  displace  wool. 
This  is  a  manifest  error,  the  use  of  shoddy  being  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  all-wool  cloth  in  contradistmction  to  a  cloth 
composed  partly  of  wool  and  partly  of  cotton;  and  in  making  such  a 
cloth,  if  shoddy  were  not  used,  pure  wool  would  be  required  to  about 
an  equal  or  even  greater  amount. 

Mr.  Hill  asks  the  following  questions : 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  shoddy  and  rags  and  all  those  substitutes  for  wool  are 
not  used  for  making  yam,  but  are  used  for  filling  in  making  cloths? 

Mr.  Glabk.  They  are  mainly  used  for  filling.  The  shoddy  Itself  has  to  be 
mixed  with  some  wool. 

To  correct  this  statement,  before  the  shoddy  can  be  used  for  filling 
it  must  be  spun  into  yam  in  order  to  use  it  in  weaving. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Longworth  as  to  the  price  of  clothing  in  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Clark  states  that  an  all-wool  suit  could  be  bought  in 
Washington  for  $25. 
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Referring  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Theodore  Justice  before  your 
committee  on  December  2,  he  showed  conclusively  that  an  all-wool 
suit  can  be  procured  at  retail  for  $12.50,  and^  an  advertisement  of 
John  Wanamaker,  published  in  the  Philaaelphia  Becord,  of  which  I 
sent  you  a  copy,  states  that  a  good  all-wool  suit  can  be  purchased 
for  $10. 

I  inclose  you  a  sample  of  an  all-worsted  fabric,  56  inches  wide, 
manufacture  by  us,  which  we  sell  at  $1.05  per  yard  to  the  wholesale 
clothing  trade  for  ready-made  suits,  and  of  which  a  suit  can  be  made 
to  retail,  with  fair  profit  to  the  wholesaler  and  retailer,  at  $10. 

As  I  stated  above,  this  is  a  pure  worsted  fabric,  free  from  shoddy, 
cotton,  or  any  adulteration. 

Mr.  Clark  states  that  in  the  United  States  in  some  cases  in  the 
woolen  trade  one  weaver  runs  three  looms.  The  greatest  number  of 
what  are  termed  broad  looms  run  by  one  weaver  in  this  country  is 
two  looms,  and  in  regard  to  the  comparative  efficiency  of  weavers  in 
England  and  in  the  United  States,  from  our  experience  of  a  number 
of  years  when  we  were  manufacturing  in  England,  the  facts  are  ex- 
actly the  reverse  of  Mr.  Clark's  statement. 

The  English  laws  relating  to  working  people  are  decidedly  more 
strenuous  and  more  strictly  enforced  than  in  this  country.  In  fact, 
as  well  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  no  laws  in  the  Unitea  States  re- 
quiring a  weaver  to  weave  out  the  warp  in  his  looms  before  Quitting 
his  employment,  or  requiring  him  to  give  sufficient  notice  to  his  em- 
ployer when  ceasing  to  work  for  him,  and  various  other  requirements 
which  are  strictljr  enforced  in  England  and  are  unlmown  in  flie  United 
States,  and  are  in  the  line  of  greater  efficiency. 

Moreover,  in  England  mechanical  employments  usually  descend 
from  father  to  son,  thereby  passing  down  to  the  next  generation  an 
inheritance  of  skillful  experience. 

Mr.  Clark  states  in  reference  to  carpet  wools  that  very  little  of  it 
is  fit  for  combing. 

This  is  a  very  great  mistake.    The  sources  of  carpet  wools  given 

^  by  Mr.  Clark  are  tiie  highlands  of  Scotland  and  Wales.    A  very 

small  portion  of  carpet  wools  is  derived  from  these  localities.    They 

mostly  come  from  Persia,  Turkey,  Arabia,  China,  and  Iceland,  and 

a  large  percentage  is  combing  wools. 

I  can  state  from  my  own  knowledge  that  yam  spinners,  who  handle 
these  carpet  wools,  assort  out  the  finer  grades  and  make  of  them 
worsted  yam  for  the  manufacture  of  men's  wear  fabrics. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  skein  of  such  worsted  yam  made  from  car- 
pet combing  wools.  It  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  yarn  made  from 
class  1  wools,  but  is  just  as  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of 
cheap  men's  wear  fabrics  as  are  class  1  wools  dutiable  at  11  cents 
per  pound.  A  yam  made  from  carpet  combing  wools  like  the  sample 
skein  I  send  herewith  would  make  a  fabric  similar  to  the  sample  of 
cloth  referred  to  in  this  communication  and  inclosed  herein,  which  is 
made  from  class  1  wools. 

Yours,  truly,  Henry  M.  Steei/, 

Of  Edward  T.  Steel  cfe  Co.^ 
Members  of  American  Association  of  Woolen  and 

Worsted  Manufacturers. 
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WM.  H.  GKTINDT  &  CO.,  BRISTOL,  PA.,  SUBMIT  BRIEF  RELATIVE 

TO  WOOL  COMBDTO  AKB  SPDnONO. 

Bristol,  Pa.,  Jdnuary  4^  1009, 
Hon.  Ebenezer  J.  Hill,  M.  C., 

HoiLse  of  Representatives^ 

Washinfftan^  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  In  print  of  December  22d  last  I  have  read  with  much 
interest  your  examination  of  the  government  expert,  Mr.  Clark,  on 
the  compensatory  duties  on  wool  as  to  the  amount  necessary  to  offset 
in  goods  various  shrinkages  of  wool.  The  position  you  took  I  desire 
to  most  heartily  indorse  as  being  correct,  also  as  one  familiar  with  the 
business  I  would  desire  to  state  that  75  per  cent  of  the  wool  grown 
in  this  country  will  shrink  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  60  to  80  per 
cent  Furthermore,  not  over  20  per  cent  of  the  wool  is  grown  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  that  will  have  a  shrinkage  of  50  per  cent  or 
less. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  question,  however,  which  Mr.  Clark  in  his 
testimony  either  unintentionally  or  otherwise  failed  to  touch  upon, 
and  which  I  am  certain  you  will  think  as  important  when  you  recall 
the  fact  that  of  the  wool  used  in  this  country  for  the  clothing  of  the 
people  70  per  cent  at  least  of  it  at  first  passes  over  worsted  cards  and 
combs  in  the  course  of  its  manufacture  into  worsted  yams  and 
worsted  goods,  and  involves  thereby  an  enhancement  in  value  or  dis- 
sipation of  the  benefits  of  the  compensatory  duties  due  to  the  loss 
incurred  in  the  disposition  of  the  noil  and  card  waste,  as  well  as  the 
invisible  loss  and  loss  on  waste  in  the  drawing  and  spinning  opera- 
tions into  worsted  yarns, 

I  am  only  competent  to  testify  on  the  combing  and  spinning 
proposition,  for  the  reason  we  are  engaged  in  these  two  processes  of 
manufacture,  comprehended  in  para^aph  856  of  Schedule  K;  con- 
sequently the  weaver  will  have  to  give  to  you  the  further  loss  in- 
curred between  worsted  yarns  and  goods. 

In  order  to  place  this  matter  before  you  in  its  proper  light  I 
have  taken  a  facsimile  covering  a  thousand  pounds  or  wool  first 
without  duty  and  reduced  to  a  scoured  pouna  and  then  the  same 
quantity  of  wool  with  the  duty  added  carried  forwtird  into  tops 
and  then  into  yams,  with  only  the  enhanced  costs  due  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  by-products  and  invisible  loss  which  we  sustain  in 
putting  scoured  wool  into  a  pound  of  yam. 

In  your  argument  with  Mr.  Clark  you  took  a  65  per  cent  shrinkage 
wool  as  a  base  of  your  figures  as  about  being  protective  in  the  woolen 
industry  at  the  ratio  of  four  to  one  in  clotn.  As  before  mentioned, 
the  worsted  industry  uses  about  70  per  cent  of  the  wool  that  is  put 
forward  over  cards  and  combs  toward  the  clothing  of  the  American 
people,  and  I  would  beg  that  you  inspect  what  happens  to  a  65  per 
cent  shrinkage  wool  when  used  by  this  industry. 

I  have  no  doubt  this  "  working  drawing  "  will  be  quite  clear  to 
you,  but  possibly  a  few  words  in  explanation  might  aid  in  making  it 
more  promptly  comprehended. 

To  begin  with  we  take  a  thousand  pounds  of  wool  at  15  cents  a 
pound,  or  a  cost  of  $150.  This  wool,  with  a  65  per  cent  shrinkage 
would  leave  350  pounds  scoured  wool,  which  with  the  same  value  of 
$150  would  be  enhanced  in  its  scoured  cost  from  15  cents  in  the  grease 
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to  42.85  cents.  Now,  taking  a  similar  amount  of  wool  having  a  65 
per  cent  shrinkage  costing  15  cents  plus  11  cents  duty  would  be  26 
cents  per  pound,  or  $260;  losing  in  scouring  650  pounds,  would  leave 
the  same  350  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  which,  when  divided  into  $260, 
would  show  a  cost  scoured  of  74.28  cents  per  pound.  This  wool 
would  next  be  put  over  cards  and  combs  and  would  show  a  loss  of  at 
least  17  per  cent  in  noils  and  1.35  per  cent  in  card  waste.  Out  of 
350  pounds  of  wool  with  17  per  cent  noil  would  be  produced  58^ 
pounds  of  noil,  IJ  pounds  of  comb  waste,  and  4J  pounds  of  card 
waste.  The  noils  are  usually  worth  60  per  cent  of  the  price  of  the 
scoured  wool  from  which  they  are  made,  consequently,  would  be  a 
value  of  45  cents  a  pound.  The  comb  waste  is  equal  in  value  to  the 
scoured  wool,  and  tne  card  waste  or  shoddy  is  worth  about  5  cents  a 
pound,  so  the  total  value  of  58|  pounds  of  noils  plus  the  1 J  pounds  of 
comb  waste,  plus  the  4J  pounds  of  card  waste  would  be  $27.48,  which. 
deducted  from  the  original  value  of  the  scoured  wool,  would  leave  a 
value  of  $232.52,  which  would  be  the  cost  of  the  285^  pounds  of  top 
produced  from  the  350  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  which  in  turn  would 
thus  be  enhanced  upon  tne  scoured  wool  to  top  to  81.44  cents. 

Now,  in  the  process  of  taking  tops  and  putting  them  through  the 
operations  of  drawing,  spinning,  twisting,  reeling,  or  warping,  as  the 
demands  of  our  customers  would  rec[uire,  there  is  a  loss  of  10  per  cent 
in  these  operations,  one-half  of  which  is  recoverable  in  various  kinds 
of  wastes.  We  therefore  proceed  with  the  285^  pounds  of  top  at 
81.44  cents  per  pound,  or  a  total  value  of  $234.52.  Five  per  cent,  or 
14^  pounds  of  waste,  we  take  to  be  of  average  value  of  45  cents  a 
pound,  or  a  total  value  of  $6.41.  This  deducted  from  $232.52  leaves 
$220.11,  which  divided  by  the  257  pounds  of  worsted  yarn  we  get 
from  the  285^  pounds  of  top  would  show  that  the  average  cost  per 
pound  of  the  yarn  would  be  88  cents ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  65  per  cent 
shrinkage  wool  would  be  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  11  cents  a  pound 
duty  from  a  scoured  cost  of  42.85  cents  to  88  cents  per  pound  when 
put  forward  into  worsted  yams  by  reason  of  the  loss  involved  in  the 
combing  and  spinning  operations,  or  a  little  over  45  cents  a  pound. 

You  will  clearly  see  from  this  what  would  happen  to  a  man  im- 
porting a  65  per  cent  shrinkage  wool  for  the  purpose  of  making 
worsted  yarn  as  against  the  finished  yarn  coming  through  the  custom- 
house out  of  similar  shrinkage  wools  at  a  compensatory  duty  of  three 
and  a  half  times  the  duty  on  unwashed  wool  or  38^  cents. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  foreigner  would  have  losses  and  in- 
creased costs  in  yam  in  putting  scoured  wool  forward  into  tops  and 
yam,  but  as  the  scoured  woqI  starts  on  a  so  much  lower  basis  the 
difference  between  the  waste  products  and  the  invisible  loss  in  manu- 
facture does  not  bear  anything  like  as  heavy  on  the  pound  of  finished 
y^m  as  it  does  after  the  addition  of  the  duty;  furthermore,  vour 
argument  with  Mr.  Clark  was  based  entirely  on  the  amount  of  the 
compensatory  duty  to  cover  the  11  cents  on  wool  as  a  straight  propo- 
sition. 

We  appreciate  the  splendid  stand  you  took  on  this  question,  and 
the  dear  understanding  you  appear  to  have  and  the  reasons  for  the 
compensatory  duty,  which  understanding  up  to  this  time  has  been 
so  sadly  lacking  by  those  who  appeared  before  it  on  behalf  of  our 
industry. 
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There  are  a  number  of  other  questions  which  bear  upon  this  com- 
pensatory question  which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  spinners 
and  manufacturers  and  ought  to  be  placed  properly  before  you.  If 
you  would  think  this  matter  of  enough  importance  to  grant  one 
or  two  of  us  an  interview  we  would  oe  only  too  glad  to  go  into 
the  whole  subject  with  you;  or,  if  in  your  passing  from  the  East 
to  Washington  or  back  to  your  home  in  Connecticut  you  could 
stop  off  a  couple  of  hours  at  our  plant,  we  could  give  you  a  demon- 
stration of  this  industry  which  would  be  thorourfily  convincing  to 
you  of  the  vital  necessity  for  the  full  measure  of  the  compensatory 
duty. 

In  writing  you  we  do  not  approach  this  subject  as  one  antago- 
nistic to  the  duty  on  wool — on  the  contrary,  we  are  strong  believers 
and  supporters  of  it  in  its  present  form  and  rates,  and  believe  an 
injustice  would  be  done  by  any  change  in  them;  at  the  same  time 
feel  that  the  spinners  and  manufacturers  should  not  be  injured  by 
the  desire  of  the  Government  in  this  direction,  and  that  the  Grovem- 
ment  should  properly  comprehend  the  importance  of  the  compensa- 
tory duty  not  only  for  the  well-being  of  the  spinners  and  manufac- 
turers, but  to  enable  them  to  hand  back  to  the  grower  the  advance 
in  their  wool  contemplated  by  the  Congress  in  the  rate  of  duty  im- 
posed on  that  article. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Wm.  H.  GauNDr  &  Co. 

ExHien  A. 

Foreign  cost. 

1, 000  pounds  wool,  at  15  cents $150. 00 

650   pounds  loss  in  scouring. 

350  pounds  scoured  wool,  at  42.85  cents  per  pound. 

Foreign  cost,  duty  added, 

1,000  pounds  wool,  at  26  cents  per  pound 2G0. 00 

650   pounds. 

350  pounds  scoured,  at  74.28  cents  cost  per  pound. 

Produces — 

58i  pounds  noil,  at  $0.45 $26.32 

li  pounds  comb  W.,  at  $0.74 .02 

4f  pounds  card  W.,  at  $0.05 .24 

27. 48 

285i  pounds  top,  at  $0.8144,  cost 232.52 

Bhrinkages* 

1, 000  pounds  wool  to  wash. 
650   pounds  loss  in  wash per  cent—      66.00 

350   pounds  wool  to  cards. 
42  pounds  loss  in  cards per  cent 1.35 

3451  pounds. 
li  off  comb  waste. 

344   pounds  wool  to  combs. 
581  pounds  noil per  cent 17.00 

285i  pounds  top per  coit..      83.00 
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L088  from  tops  to  worsted  yam, 

285}  pounds  top,  at  $0.8144 $232.62 

14i  pounds  waste,  at  45  cents 6.41 

14i  pounds  loss. 
281  — 


267   pounds (=88  cents  per  pound  in  yam)—    226.11 


ADDITIONAL  BSIEF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WOOL 
MANUFACTUBEBS,  BELATIVE  TO  STATEMENTS  HADE  BT 
W.  A.  OBAHAX  CLABE. 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  11, 1909, 

C!oMMrrTEE  on  Ways  and  Means, 

WashiTigtan,  D,  C. 

Gentlemen:  The  object  of  this  analyBis  is,  if  possible,  to  aid  the 
Committee  on  Wajs  and  Means  in  arriving  at  a  clear  determination 
of  what  there  is  that  is  new  and  of  value  as  to  comparative  costs  of 
manufacture  in  the  wool-manufacturing  industry  m  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  in  the  report  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Graham  Clark, 
special  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  of  the  Department  or 
0>inmerce  and  Labor,  submitted  on  November  1,  1908;  and  in  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Clark  before  the  conunittee  on  December  11  and  22, 
1908. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  was  established 
primarily  ror  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  which  might  be  of 
assistance  to  the  manufacturing  industries  of  this  country.  It  is, 
therefore,  natural  to  presume  tnat  information  obtained  with  this 
object  in  view  would  be  collected  with  such  care  and  accuracy  as  to 
leave  no  question  as  to  its  absolute  impartiality  and  reliability.  It 
is  because  of  this  presumption  in  favor  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Clark  as  an 
expert,  selected  to  collect  such  information  for  a  government  depart- 
ment, that  much  of  interest  and  practical  value  to  the  wool-manufac- 
turing industry  of  this  country  would  be  expected  in  his  report. 
While  it  is  true  that  much  of  the  information  reported  by  him  is 
interesting  from  a  general  standpoint,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  regretted 
that  a  careful  readmg  of  his  report  shows  that  his  data  as  to  compare^ 
tive  costs  covers  such  a  tj^jt-ow  fiftld^  contains  so  many  inaccuca^es, 
and  is  based  an  1it.t\A  on  actual  manuf act" n'nfr  ^^ftriAni^A^  as  to  raise 
a  serious  Question  as  to  its  praciicai  value. 

We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  such  errors  as  we  deem  of  sufficient 
importance  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

the   ENGLISH  WOOLEN   INDUSTRY. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  in 
England,  which  Mr.  Clark  was  asked  to  investigate  n  tWf)  g"^^ 
tfionthfl.  is  a  matter  of  such  intricacy  and  diffic^ty  as  to  tax  the 
knowledge  and  lifelong  experience  of  the  most  skilled  and  best- 
informed  manufacturers.  Any  doubt  on  this  point  must  be  dispelled 
by  Mr.  Clark's  own  description  of  the  condition  of  that  industry  in 
EJngland.    He  writes  as  follows: 

Employment  in  all  branches  of  the  wool  industry  is  more  or  less  irregular,  for  not 
only  are  there  good  and  bad  years,  but  the  fluctuations  of  the  demand  for  yarious 
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kinds  of  woolen  manufacturea  sometimeB  throw  a  whold  locality  making  some  specialty 
into  the  depths  of  distress,  and  at  the  same  time  perhaps  raise  another  to  tihe  heights 
of  prosperity.  This  changing  demand  sometimes  acts  only  between  towns  mafeng 
vanouB  specialties  and  at  ouiers  affects  a  whole  country.  When  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  very  soft  draping  goods,  France  is  prosperous  and  England  can  hiudly 
keep  her  mills  going,  while,  when  the  demand  is  for  firmer  worsteds  and  tailor-made 
goods,  England  will  be  prosperous  and  perhaps  France  losing  ground.  Sometinies 
woolen  goods  are  in  demand  and  then  worsteds.  One  season  the  all-wool  goods  may 
brin^  in  the  most  profit  and  another  season,  with  high-priced  wool,  only  the  sectioniB 
makmg  mixed  goods  can  show  any  profit  at  all.  Tne  wool  industry  is  thus  subject 
to  many  fluctuations,  and  in  that  sense  is  not  a  stable  industry,  as  are,  for  instance, 
certain  branches  of  the  cotton  trade  making  staple  cloths  that  are  in  demand  year  in 
and  year  out.  In  the  wool  trade  there  have  to  be  new  styles  gotten  out  for  the  summer 
and  winter,  and  the  demand  of  the  public  for  variety  is  growing  all  the  time,  so  that 
the  mills  have  to  employ  a  laiger  number  of  men  in  their  designing  and  sales  depart- 
ments, which  adds  to  the  cost. 

The  president  of  our  association  informed  you  as  follows: 

There  are  very  few,  if  any,  woolen  fabrics  that  can  be  considered  staple  fabrics. 
Such  as  might  possibly  be  so  regarded  are  not  made  exactly  alike  by  either  foreign  or 
domestic  manuiacturers;  nor  are  they  made  exactly  alike  ov  the  same  manufacturers 
for  a  continuous  period.  So-called  staple  fabrics  are  nearly  always  undergoing  changes 
of  construction  m  conformity  with  the  varying  quantities  and  character  of  raw-wool 
production  and  changing  prices  to  meet  the  demands  of  buyers  to  produce  garments  at 
fixed  prices.  The  variety  of  fabrics  included  under  the  classifications  of  Schedule  K 
is  so  extensive  that  they  can  not  be  enumerated,  much  less  compared. 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  infinite  variety  of  patterns,  styles, 
colorings,  and  combinations  embraced  in  this  immense  variety  of  fabrics,  all  of  which 
are  constantly  changing  under  the  capricious  dictates  of  fashion. 

OOMMON   BASIS   OF  FACT   NECESSARY   FOB   COMPARISON  OP  COSTS. 

There  would  also  seem  to  be  no  question  but  that  data  as  to  com- 
parative costs  of  manufacture  in  dinerent  countries  to  be  of  practical 
value  must  be  collected  in  accordance  with  some  coinmon  basis  and 
standard  of  calculation.  In  the  statement  made  before  your  com- 
mittee by  the  presioent  of  our  association  we  gave  you  as  a  reason  for 
not  furnishing  you  with  information  relating  to  comparative  costs  of 
production  or  woolen  goods  in  foreign  countries  and  in  the  United 
States  that  it  is  not  obtainable,  and  we  tried  to  show  that  a  comparison 
of  foreign  and  domestic  costs  is  not  practicable.  We  feel  confident 
that  a  careful  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Clark's  report  and  testimony  fully  bears 
out  this  contention. 

At  the  very  outset  of  any  inquiry  into  comparative  costs  we  are, 
as  our  president  stated  to  the  committee,  confronted  with  the  fact 
that — 

every  avenue  of  information  regarding  the  foreign  wool  manufacture  is  jealously 
guarded  from  American  inquiry  by  foreign  manufacturers; 

And  by  the  fundamental  questions — 

What  is  the  cost  of  production  and  what  is  meant  by  the  relative  cost  of  production 
in  di  ff erent  countries? 

It  must  also  be  clear  as  stated  by  him  that — 

in  order  to  determine  the  actual  cost  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  establish  a  given 
basis  for  calculations  in  order  to  make  the  comparisons  of  value. 

We  can  not  emphasize  too  strongly  the  great  inherent  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  most  highly  qualified  expert  in  obtaining  trust- 
worthy information  as  to  foreign  costs  in  this  industry,  not  only 
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because  of  its  difficult  and  complex  nature,  and  the  natural  jealousy 
with  which  English  manufacturers  ^ara  their  trade  secrets  and 
processes  &om  our  manufacturers  and  each  other,  but  also  because 
of  the  natural  desire  of  such  foreign  manufacturers  to  have  the  pro- 
tective tariff  of  this  country  broken  down,  in  order  to  open  our 
markets  to  their  goods.     For  the  latter  reason,  if  for  no  other,  any 


information  as  to  foreign  costs  which  any  foreign  manufacturer  might 

lid  be  subjected  to  the  most  carehil  sc 


seem  wiUing  to  disclose  should  be  subjected  to  the  most  careful  scru- 

liny  and  ftnalvsb  aa  to  its  sources,  the  possible  mUhih  motives  Im^^Ttf" 

it,  and  the  basis  upon  which  such  costs  were  determined. 

COMMON    STANDARD  OP  COMPARISON   NECESSARY. 

It  is  naturally  a  source  of  surprise  that  Mr.  Clark,  who  was  selected 
by  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  for  this  difficult  task,  should  neither 
have  had  previous  ftYpAripnPA  in  f^a  inHiiatiyj  nor,  so  far  as  we  know. 
•gnfficieM  it  any  knowledge  as  to  costs  of  manufacture  in  t^ia  nni^^f,ry^ 
to  nave  made  it  possible  for  him  to  collect  information  abroad  in 
accordance  with  any  common  fixed  standard  or  basis  for  determining 
such  costs. 

Disclaiming  any  purpose  to  criticise  Mr.  Clark  personally,  we 
deem  it  necessary  to  point  out  that  he  was  apparently  sent  abroad 
for  entirely  different  purposes^  and  was,  as  an  afterthought,  and  with- 
out opportunity  for  preparation,  given  the  task  of  investigating  the 
wool  mdustiy  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe  upon  completion  of  the 
special  work  for  which  he  had  been  particularly  sent  abroad.  The 
time  allowed  him,  two  months,  was  altogetner  inadequate.  He 
testified  as  to  the  purpose  of  his  trip  abroad  as  follows: 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  twenty-eight  months'  trip,  having  been  investigatmg 
the  markets  for  cotton  manufacturers  in  Asia  and  the  methods  of  cotton  manufacturers 
in  Europe,  and  for  the  last  two  months  I  have  been  working  specially  on  getting  infor- 
mation n-om  the  English  wool  mills  in  regard  to  their  cost  of  manu&cture  for  the  use 
of  this  committee. 

He  also  stated  to  the  committee  that  he  was  called  from  Scotland 
while  investigating  the  jute  industry  to  take  up  the  woolen  business, 
and  that  he  nad  been  a  practical  cotton  manufacturer  for  six  years. 
His  knowledge  of  the  entire  industry  is  apparently  limited  to  that 
obtained  by  him  by  having  ''been  through  lots  of  woolen  mills" 
while  abroad  ''and  studied  the  process,''  and  "talked  with  the  manu- 
facturers.'' 

His  information  as  to  the  English  industry  is  apparently  limited 
to  that  obtained  by  visits  to  Bradford,  Huddersfield,  and  possibly 
Leeds. 

RELATIVE  ADVANTAGES  OF  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ENGLAND  OVER 

OUR  MANUFACTURERS. 

As  we  have  before  stated,  some  of  the  information  given  by  Mr. 
Clark  is  interesting,  and  some  in  a  general  wav  true.  We  regard  it 
as  undoubtedly  true,  as  he  states,^  that  Englisn  wool  manufacturers 
have  the  foUowiag  advantages  over  our  wool  manufacturers:  (1) 
Cheaper  first  cost  of  machinerv  and  building;  (2)  cheaper  money: 
(3)  cheaper  raw  material;  (4)  cheaper  labor;  (5)  cheaper  power;  ana 
(6)  cheaper  supplies.    While  we  agree  with  Mr.  Clark's  general  con- 
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elusions  on  this  matter,  he  fails  to  furnish  us  with  sufficient  reliable 
data  upon  which  to  determine  the  relative  advantages  as  to  any  of  the 
particular  items.  This  we  shall  now  endeavor  to  show  to  the  com- 
mittee: 

CHEAPER    FIRST    COST    OP    HACHINEBY   AND    BUILDING    IN     ENGLAND. 

On  Friday,  December  11,  1908,  Mr.  Clark  stated  that  our  machin- 
ery and  costs  of  building  are  at  least  one-fourth,  or  25  per  cent, 
higher  than  in  England ;  he  also  stated  that  English  macninery  is 
from  one-third  to  one-half  cheaper  than  ours,  a  difference  of  from 
50  per  cent  to  100  per  cent.  Such  a  vp{\f)  TnftrgJTi  nf  Tftrifttfnn  can 
hardly  be  based  on  sufficiently  accurate  information  to  be  of  aid  to 
the  committee. 

CHEAPER  RAW  MATERIAL   IN   ENGLAND. 

AS-lflL-wool  as  a  raw  material,  Mr.  Clark  apparently  has  no  first- 
hand infnrpriRf.iQn,  He  testffied  as  to  his  knowledge  of  Kooky  Moun- 
tam  wools,  which  constitute  the  greater  proportion  of  the  wool  raised 
in  the  United  States,  as  follows: 

I  have  no  actual  knowledge  excepting  what  1b  contained  in  the  textile  magaziiies 
and  papers  and  what  I  have  leamea  from  talks  with  men  in  the  busineaBL 

He  stated  that — 

The  different  wools  vary  so  in  quality  that  a  cost  comparison  between  England  and 
America  is  difficult  to  make.  In  London  in  1907  fine  greasy  Australian  croas-bred 
wool  averaged  30  cents  a  pound,  and  in  Boston  similar  wool  from  Pennsylvania  aver- 
aged 68  cents  a  pound,  wnich  gives  some  basis  of  comparison. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  wool  worth  30  cents  in  London 
could  not  be  landed  in  Boston  at  30  cents  a  pound  plus  11  cents  duty 
and  other  expenses  of  importation,  probaoly  not  over  1^  cents  a 
pound. 

It  would  seem  clear  that  Mr.  Clark's  knowledge  in  regard  to  wool 
is  too  indefinite  to  be  of  practical  assistance. 

But  in  spite  of  this  fact,  he  undertakes  to  make  the  general  stat<^- 
ment  that  the  shrinkage  of  wools  in  general  used  by  our  manufac- 
turers would  not  be  two-thirds,  but  would  run  from  50  per  cent  to  60 
per  cent.  This  shrinkage  is  too  syall^  and  Mr.  Clark's  statement 
IS  erroneous.  The  actual  facts  m  this  matter,  so  far  as  an  average 
can  be  struck,  are  covered  by  the  information  already  given  to  the 
committee  by  our  association. 

LABOR  CHEAPER  IN  ENGLAND  BY  ONE-HALF  OR  MORE. 

While  Mr.  Clark's  statement  that  labor  is  much  cheaper  in  Eng- 
land is  correct,  he  again  furnishes  no  accurate  data  on  wmch  to  base 
a  comparison.  Our  president  stated  to  you  that  on  information 
received  the  m'ght  before  he  appeared  before  the  committee,  so  far 
as  he  was  able  to  judge — 

the  wages  in  the  worsted  and  woolen  industry  in  Great  Britain  are  about  one-hall^ 
rather  less  than  one-half,  the  wages  paid  in  New  England  and  Pennsylvania. 

This  cost,  however,  was  Umited  to  wages  of  operatives.  On  the 
subject  of  wages  of  wool  industry  in  England,  Mr.  Clark  says  that — 

the  industry  is  so  complex  and  changeable  that  even  if  organized  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  secure  any  uniform  scale  of  wages. 
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In  his  report  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  he  said: 

In  the  wool  industry  there  is  not  only  a  great  difference  between  the  two  branches 
o!  woolen  manufacturing  and  wonted  manu&cturii^.  but  in  each  case  there  is  wide 
room  lor  variations  in  methods  and  in  number  of  macnines  employed. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  materials  employed  and  in  the  qualities  and  proportions 
of  mixture  of  these  materials,  with  consequent  variation  in  production  per  machine; 
and  as  neither  the  employers  nor  the  employees  are  strongly  organizea,  there  is  an 
absence  of  any  universally  accepted  wage  schedules. 

As  to  the  table  of  wages  in  the  Bradford  district  given,  Mr.  Clark 
says: 

The  foregoing  wages  maj^  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  Bradford  worsted  industry,  but 
there  is  more  or  less  variation  between  the  mills  in  the  town  and  in  the  country,  and 
there  is  no  uniformity  even  between  two  mills  running  side  by  side. 

To  the  committee  he  stated  as  to  women's  dress  goods  and  their 
manufacture  in  Bradford : 

I  have  not  the  complete  wage  cost  throughout  on  that  because  the  worsted  industry 
18  a  very  special  industry. 

It  must  be  clear  that  in  a  matter  of  such  difficulty  and  intricacy 
as  the  wa^es  question,  Mr.  Clark,  on  his  own  statements,  has  fur- 
nished nothing  of  definite  value  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 

OHEAPER   COSTS   IN   ALL   OTHEB   lUSMS. 

According  to  Mr.  Clark  these  other  items  of  cost  cover  everything 
after  the  yam  and  the  weaving,  and  include  djres,  chemicals,  ana 
other  supplies,  charges  on  money,  interest  on  capital,  insurance,  and 
depreciation.  In  one  place  in  his  testimony  he  gives  these  costs  in 
England  as  5  cents  a  yard,  as  against  4.2  cents  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  another  place  he  gives  these  expenses  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States  as  4.2  cents,  apparently  on  the  same  faoric.  He 
figures  out  this  equality  or  advantage  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  although  he  had  previously  stated  to  the  committee  that — 

in  general  everyi^ing  that  enters  into  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted 
goods  ia  cheaper  in  England  than  America. 

Such  discrepancies  between  conclusions  and  what  purport  to  be 
facts  indicate  the  danger  of  using  any  of  his  work  as  a  oasis  for  legis- 
lation.   A  few  more  specifications  will  confirm  this. 

HIOH  COST  OP  CLOTHES  NOT  DUE  TO  HIGH  WOOL,  BUT  TO  TAILOR. 

Mr.  Clark  stated  to  the  committee: 

High  clothes  are  due  more  to  high  wool  than  to  high  wages. 

Unless  the  word  '* clothes"  has  been  erroneously  substituted  for 

f  cloths,  he  is  clearly  in  error.     It  must  be  clear  that  the  difference 

between  the  cost  of  the  cloth  in  the  manufacturer's  hands,  and  the 

cost  of  the  finished  suit  of  clothes  in  the  tailor's  hands,  is  due  almost 

entirely  to  labor  cost,  and  that  even  then  the  additional  cost  de- 

{»ends  largely  upon  the  name  and  charges  of  the  particular  tailor, 
t  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  a 
suit  of  clotiiies  in  New  York,  given  by  Mr.  Clark  as  $35|  and  the  cost 
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of  a  similar  suit  of  clothes  in  Leeds,  which  he  stated  as  from  about 
S20  to  S25,  is  not  as  great  proportionately  as  the  difference  between 
the  costs  of  manufacture  in  the  two  countries,  as  to  which  the  Kng- 
lish  cost  is  given  by  Mr.  Clark  as  about  one-half  or  less. 

Mr.  Clark  also  stated  that  wool  makes  up  60  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  the  goods.  The  general  understanoing  among  manufac- 
turers is  that  the  wool  makes  up  50  per  r^^if  gf  thA  nnst.  nf  thfl 
cloth,  and  that  the  cloth!  represents  a1t>out  50  pej  fi^nfi  ^^  thn  rrrat  of 
a  suit  of  clotnes  m  tne  wholesale  clothing  business.  The  result 
would  be  that  the  wool  would  represent  omy  about  25  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  the  clothes.  A  suit  of  clothes  which  costs  about  $13 
would  ordinarily  be  sold  at  retail  for  about  $22.  Furthermore,  the 
question  is  complicated  by  the  varying  profits  and  selling  expense 
connected  with  each  stage  of  manufacture.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
proportion  of  wool  in  the  cloth  varies  so  because  of  the  inmiense  and 
constantly  changing  variety  of  fabrics  in  which  it  is  used,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  strike  an  average  and  the  question  of  such  a  propor- 
tion is  a  matter  solely  of  individual  opinion.  The  lack  of  specific 
data  furnished  by  Mr  Clark  confirms  this  fact. 

INACCUBATB  COMPARISON  OF  CONSUMPTION  OF  WOOL  IN  GBBAT  BRITArN 

AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Clark's  statement  and  table  as  to  materials  used  in  the  wool 
industry  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  contains  two  im- 
portant errors.     The  table  is  as  follows: 


Unltnd  States  Qovernr 
ment  products  oex^ 
8as,1905u 

I^T^mh  Offttmat 

esyiw;. 

t 

Value. 

Per 
cent. 

Valoa. 

Per 
oa&t. 

Wool  and  hair. 

1648,881,691 

191,261,003 

102,743,256 

£6,446,835 

65 

19 

10 

6 

1640,300,000 

210,000,000 

125,000,000 

60,000,000 

63 

Shoddv     

22 

Cotton 

12 

Others  fsilk  lininnr.  lute,  etc.) 

e 

Total 

1,001,333,776 

1,035,300,000 

1 
1 

The  columns  headed  "  Value  "  should  clearly  represent  pounds  of 

weight. 

The  figures  as  to  the  United  States  are  taken  from  the  census  of 

1905. 

An  analysis  of  these  figures  will  show  that  Mr.  Clark  has  in- 
cluded twice  in  his  table,  70,801,994  pounds  of  shoddy,  and  5,720,319 
pounds  of  cotton,  which  were  produced  from  materials  purchased 
otherwise  reported,  or  from  waste  and  clippings  arising  in  the  process 
of  manufacture  already  once  reported. 

INACCUHATE   USE   OF   STATISTICS   AS   TO   WOOL  CONSUMPTION. 

Mr.  Clark  states  that — 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  wool  is  increasing  in  the  United  Kingdonii  and 
is  not  increasing  in  the  United  States. 
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In  support  of  his  contention  that  the  consumption  of  raw  wool 
in  the  Imited  States  is  not  increasing  he  gives  a  taole  taken  from  the 
Statistical  Abstract  United  States,  1907.  in  using  this  table  Mr.  Clark 
does  not  take  into  consideration  t^Pi  far.t  that  while  the  United  States 

QxportS  a  vftry  pniftlLmiftTitlty  nf  wnol  mftinifftcturftfl:  it  imports^  a 

consiaerable  quantity  or  su^h  TYif^Tmfftpfnrfta^  sia  indicated  by  a  table 
m  a  statement  made  by  our  president  before  the  committee,  showing 
an  increase  of  imports  of  manufactures  of  wool  entered  for  consump- 
tion \mder  the  present  tariff  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1898,  to  1907  of  from  $13,500,241  to  $22,367,206  foreign  values,  or 
from  $24,150,666  to  $42,349,232  dutv-iiaid  values.  These  imports 
of  manufactures  must  clearly  be  inciuaed  in  any  determination  of 
the  per  capita  consumption  of  wool  in  the  United  States. 

Tne  following  is  a  table  compiled  from  the  census  reports  of  1890, 
1900.  and  1905,  showing  the  quantity  of  "new  wool  in  condition 
purcnased"  (i.  e.,  greasy  or  scoured),  exclusive  of  alpaca,  angora, 
camel,  and  all  other  hairs,  used  in  the  United  States  wool  manufacture, 
inducing  hosierv  and  knit  goods,  and  shoddy,  with  the  population 
of  the  TJnited  States  and  per  capita  consumption  as  shown  by  the 
wool  used: 


mo 

1900 
1905 


New  wool  "in 
condition  pur- 
chased." 


Poundt. 
374,102,813 
412,745,779 
501,424,203 


Population. 


02,662,250 
76,303,387 
83,143,000 


Per  capita 
consump- 
tion in 
milla. 


PouniM. 
5.97 
5.41 
&08 


These  figures,  of  course,  show  a  smaller  per  capita  consumption 
than  Mr.  Clark's,  because  they  cover  only  new  wool,  while  the  figures 
used  by  him  included  other  items.  He  obtained  his  figures  as  to  the 
United  Kingdom  from  the  table  of  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Report  for  1907,  which  purports  to  show  the  total  quantity  of 
wool  retamed  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  not  the  quantity  consumed. 
Part  of  the  wool  retained  might  afterwards  be  exported  either  in  a 
raw  or  manufactured  condition.  An  examination  of  this  table  will 
further  show  that  there  is  included  in  the  wool  210,000,000  pounds  of 
shoddy.  Furthermore,  in  using  this  table  as  a  basis  for  comparison 
of  relative  consumption  of  wool,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while 
the  United  States  exports  a  very  small  quantity  of  wool  manufac- 
tures Great  Britain  exports,  on  Mr.  Clark's  figures,  about  40  per  cent 
of  its  entire  production,  amounting  to  $185,600,000  in  1907. 

OUR   IMPOBTS   OF   WOOL  MANUFACTUBES — PERCENTAGE. 

He  states  that  our  imports  of  wool  goods  are  less  than  5  per  cent 
of  our  requirements.  He  figures  on  the  foreign  value  of  the  goods 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  foreign  value  plus  dutv,  which  would 
indicate  the  amount  to  which  such  goods  displace  domestic  goods, 
and  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  the  proper  basis  to  be  used  in  consid- 
ering the  effect  of  a  tariff.    On  this  basis  the  percentage  of  imports 
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would  be  slightly  less  than  10  per  cent,  and  Mr.  Clark's  own  figures 
y     show  a  little  more  than  5  per  cent  instead  of  a  little  less  than  5  per 
cent,  as  he  states. 

He  makes  the  imsupported  statement  that  cotton  goods  are  sold 
in  this  country  as  wool  goods.  This  is  not  true  in  so  far  as  the  manu- 
facturers are  concerned^  and  Mr.  Clark  must  have  been  misinformed. 

DUTY  ON  YARN  NOT  HIOHEB  THAN  DUTY  ON  CLOTH — PERCENTAGES 

FALLACIOUS. 

In  referring  to  a  piece  of  finished  EngUsh  cloth  and  its  constituent 
elements,  Mr.  Clark  stated  that  the  duty  on  the  yam  in  this  cloth 
is  higher  than  duty  on  the  cloth  itself  and  that  the  duty  on  the  tops 
is  much  higher  than  the  duty  on  the  scoured  wool.  This  statement 
^  as  to  the  duties  on  the  yarn  and  cloth  is  incorrect  and  misleading.  It 
/Ogives  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fallacies  which  may  result  from 
usin^  percentages,  and  corroborates  the  statement  made  b^  our 
president  on  cross-examination  at  the  time  he  made  our  original 
statement. 

Assuming  the  percentages  as  stated  by  Mr.  Clark  to  be  correct  the 
actual  duty  would  be  as  roUows: 

Cents  pv  poand. 

On  Bcotured  wool 0. 33 

On  tope 70.27 

On  warp  yam 65. 23 

On  weft  yarn 62.34 

On  cloth 96. 23 

That  is,  Mr.  Clark  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the  duty  on  the  yam  is 
higher  than  the  duty  on  the  cloth.     It  is  well  known  that  the  in- 
creased  duty  on  tops,  as  compared  with  the  duty  on  yarns,  was  in- 
/    tended  to  prevent  tne  importation  of  wool  in  that  form. 

COMPARISON   OF   MEN'S  AND   WOMEN's   WAGES  SHOULD  NOT   BE  WITH 

EACH  OTHEB. 

The  comparison  made  between  the  weavers'  wage,  based  on  the 
average  in  Huddersfield  and  Bradford,  and  what  Mr.  Clark  calls  the 
average  of  J9  iq  this  country,  emphasizes  the  insufficiency  of  the 
information  obtained  by  Mr.  Clark  as  a  basis  for  comparison  of  costs. 
To  make  a  comparison,  the  weavers'  wage  in  Hudaersfield  of  $6  a 
week  for  work  on  wide  men's  wear  looms,  and  probably  confined  to 
men  as  weavers,  should  be  compared  with  the  weavers  in  this  country 
on  similar  fabrics  where  it  is  almost  universally  a  man's  job  and  where 

y     the  earnings  are  more  likely  to  be  from  J14  to  $18,  than  as  low  as  $9. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  $9  to  $12,  which  mi^ht  be  called  the  wage  on 
dress  goods  in  this  country,  as  he  states,  might  properly  be  compared 
with  $3.75  in  Bradford. 

MANY  OTHER  INACCUKACIE8. 

The  following  iaaccuracies  appear  in  Mr.  Gark's  testimony  at  his 
second  appearance  before  the  committee: 

In  figurmg  the  cost  of  '^Sample  A"  the  report  repeatedly  states 
the  cost  in  terms  of  pounds,  when  it  should  be  the  cost  in  a  yard  of 
^     cloth. 
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He  stated  that  ordinarily  there  would  not  be  more  than  66§  per 
cent  of  wool  in  the  filling  on  a  pure  cotton  warp.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  wool  filling  is  frequently  70  per  cent  or  more. 

He  stated   that  a  rag  machine  will  tear  ra^  into  their  "original 
.  fiber."     It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the  original  fiber  at  anywhere 

near  its  original  length. 
^      He  stated  that  snoddy  can  not  be  used  by  itself.    As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  used  alone  in  some  fabrics. 

He  stated  that  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  shoddy  and  cotton 
^    being  used  in  the  woolen  manufactures  of  fliis  country  every  year. 
This  is  a  matter  which  varies  much  according  to  style. 

He  stated  that  a  suit  of  clothes  at  $25  in  tms  country  would  not 
probably  be  altogether  new  wool.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  navy  and 

>  olack  summer  serge  suits,  which  contain  no  shoddy,  sell  for  about 
$15  and  sometimes  for  less. 

We  hand   the  committee  herewith  two  all-wool  suits,  one  pur- 
chased at  retail  in  New  York  City  for  $20,  and  the  other  purchased 
^  in  Boston  for  $25. 

ACCUBATB     INFORMATION     AS    TO    COMPARATIVE     COSTS     IMPORTANT 

We  have  left  until  the  last  the  most  important  field  which  Mr. 
dark  has  undertaken  to  cover,  to  wit:  Comparative  costs  of  manu* 
facture  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

The  only  specific  information  given  us  by  Mr.  dark  as  to  com- 
parative costs  of  fabrics  in  the  two  countries  is  limited  to  four  fabrics. 
Samples  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  on  pages  86  to  88  of  his  reportT" 

In  addition,  litbr.  Clark  has  also  undertaken  to  give  the  theoretical 

>  cost  in  a  theoretical  mill  of  a  plain  worsted  coating,  fiigure  4  09  page  69 
of  the  report.  The  only  other  information  as  to  specific  fabrics 
obtained  by  him  is  as  to  rourteen  other  samples  of  English  cloth  as  to 
which  he  has  only  the  costs  of  such  fabrics  m  England.  Mr.  Clark's 
information  as  to  costs  in  America  was  apparently  obtained  after  his 
return  to  this  coimtry  at  the  suggestion  of  an  English  manufacturer, 
who  informed  him  that  there  was  a  mill  in  this  coimtry  manufacturing 
a  fabric  similar  to  that  which  the  Englishman  was  making.  Rather* 
than  take  up  the  time  of  the  committee  further  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  we  shall  confine  our  analysis  of  Mr.  Clark's  work  on  the 
subject  of  comparison  of  costs  to  a  consideration  of  the  data  fur- 
nished by  him  as  to  Samples  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  as  to  the  theoretical 
fabric  made  in  the  theoretical  mill  and  represented  by  figure  4  on 
page  69  of  his  report. 

COMPARISON   OF   ENGLISH   AND   AMERICAN   COSTS. 

As  representing  the  immense  dress-goods  industry  of  England, 
we  have  only  these  tq\ix  f^ftTnplpia^  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  obtained  from  the 
city  of  Bradford.  Samples  A  and  B  are  cotton-warp  fabrics  with 
worsted  filling.  Sample  C  is  an  all-wool  sateen,  and  Sample  D  an 
all-wool  serge.  The  city  of  Bradford  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
dress-goods  industry  only  as  to  the  manufacture  of  so-called  Brad- 
ford stuffs,  of  which  Mr.  Clark  has  only  furnished  two  samples,  A  and 
B,  out  of  an  infinite  variety. 
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SAMPLE^   A   AND  B. 

For  practical  purposes  the  information  obtained  as  to  Samples  A 
and  B  is  almost  valueless  at  the  outset  because  they  represent  a 
fabric  known  to  the  trade  as  cotton-warp  cashmeres,  which  were 
formerly^  made  in  large  quantities  in  this  coimtry,  but  are  now  out 
of  fashion  and  nearly  obsolete,  having  become  so  because  of  their 
DOor  intrinsicworth. 

The  information  as  to  these  samples  is  of  still  less  value  because 
of  lack  of  sufficient  detail  to  permit  a  fair  comparison  with  Ameri- 
can costs,  and  because  of  the  numerous  inaccuracies  and  discrepan- 
cies in  the  figures  given,  and  the  deductions  drawn  therefrom  by 
Mr.  Clark.  He  has  not  given  us  the  separate  costs  for  the  cotton 
warp  and  worsted  weft  yams.  He  states  that  the  British  manu- 
facturer bought  his  yams.  The  cost  of  the  yam  must,  therefore, 
include  profit  of  manufacture  and  sale  up  to  the  point  of  weaving. 
The  cost  given  by  Mr.  Clark  must  also  include  profits  on  the  differ- 
ent processes  of  manufacture  subsequent  to  the  weaving,  owing  to 
the  division  and  specialization  of  the  different  processes  \^ch 
Mr.  Clark  tells  us  exist  in  England,  where,  as  a  generid  rule,  each 
manufacturer  only  carries  out  one  process  in  the  manufacture.  In 
the  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  the  processes  are  not  so  much 
subdivided,  and  it  is  not  imusuid  for  tne  same  manufacturer  to 
carry  on  all  processes  from  the  raw  wool  to  the  finished  cloth.  The 
1 1  costs  obtained  by  Mr.  Clark  on  the  four  domestic  samples  would 
I  \  appear  to  have  been  figured  on  this  basis  rather  than  on  tne  English 
14  basis;  that  is,  on  a  radicallv  different  basis. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  details  of  construction  of  the  English 
samples  ^yen  by  Mr,  Clark  are  apparently  based  on  tests  made  by 
the  Conditioning  House  of  Bradford,  England.  The  object  of  these 
tests  is  apparently  not  to  determine  the  structure  of  the  cloth  in  the 
gray  state — that  is,  as  it  leaves  the  loom — but  to  determine  whether 
finished  goods  sold  by  sample  come  up  to  the  sample.  The  original 
analyses  Dy  this  Bradford  Conditioning  House  of  the  samples  obtamed 
by  Mr.  Clark  are  in  the  possession  or  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures. 
Tnese  analyses  show  the  counts  or  sizes  of  the  cotton  warp  and 
worsted  weft  yarn,  together  with  the  average  twists  in  the  jrams, 
only  as  they  appear  in  the  finished  fabric.  The  weight  of  the  original 
cloth  in  the  gray  is  not  given.  The  strength  and  elasticity  of  the 
cloth  is  given,  warp  way  and  weft  way.  A  chemical  test  is  also 
given,  showing  the  proportion  of  the  cotton  and  wool  in  the  piece 
calculated  from  the  clean  and  dry  weight  of  the  cloth.  While  such 
analyses  may  be  commercially  valuable  as  determining  thu  question, 
as  before  stated,  of  whether  a  cloth  delivered  is  in  accordance  with 
sample,  in  cases  of  dispute,  they  are  intrinsicallv  of  Uttle  value  as  a 
basis  for  comoarison  m  considering  the  manufacture  of  other  fab- 
rics. The  different  processes  of  finishing  cloth  after  the  weaving 
produce  effects  of  such  marked  difference  in  the  finished  fabric,  as 
compared  with  the  cloth  in  the  gray,  as  to  render  tlie  results  of  such 
analyses  uncertain  and  of  doubtrul  value. 


11 
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SAMPLE  A — COTTON  WABP  PIECE  DYED  OASHMEBE  WITH  LOW  BOTANY- 
WOOL   FILLING. 

The  inaccuracies  and  discrepancies  between  Mr.  Clark^?  rfirv^rHg  of 
the  construction  and  weights  oi  this  fabric,  and  the  weights  and  con- 
struction Ls  we  find  them  to  be  from  the  actual  sample  obtained  by 
Mr.  (JiarK,  are  so  numerous  as  to  mak^  it  impossible  to  use  his  data  as 
a  basis  for  comparison  with  American  fabrics.  The  following  is  a 
comparative  analysis  of  sample  A: 


I 


Mr.  Clark's  I  American 
records.       analysis. 


Total  weight  finished. 

Weight 

Weight 


Wei^tof  warp. 
"    ofwefi. 


Ouneet, 
3.22 
1.28 
1.94 


Otineef. 
2.91 
1.11 
1.75 


It  is  true  that  these  variations  can  be  accounted  for  partially  by 
different  atmospheric  conditions  in  the  two  countries,  but  we  do  not 
think  that  this  would  account  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  variation. 

Assuming  this  cloth  to  have  been  made  from  yams  purchased  in  the 
United  States,  under  conditions  existing  on  the  29th  day  of  January, 
1909,  the  cost  to  the  mill  would  be  as  follows: 

4.81  pounds  of  combed  yam $2.45 

0.12  pound  of  combed  yam  for  selvage 09 

7.8  poimds  fine  Botany  worsted 11. 32 

Total  materials 13.86 

Coet  of  weaving 4 .  23 

Cost  of  dyeing,  finishing,  packing,  and  delivering 2. 30 

Selling  cards 12 

Plant  charges 1. 11 

Interest  charges  from  purchase  of  yam  to  payment  of  goods 82 

Total 22.44 

This  cost  is  for  a  piece  containing  65  yards  finished,  and  would 
represent  a  cost  per  yard  of  34.6  cents  exclusive  of  selling  expenses. 

If  a  weaving  plant  were  fitted  up  exclusively  to  make  this  particular 
fabric  or  absolutely  similar  fabrics  in  large  quantities,  the  cost  might 
possibly  be  reduced  2  J  cents  per  yard  by  securing  the  yams  at  lower 
prices,  and  manufacturing  at  a  reduced  cost  resulting  therefrom. 
This  might  reduce  the  cost  to  32  cents  per  yard.  The  foreign  cost  as 
given  by  Mr.  Clark  is  15.6  cents  per  yard — that  is,  the  American  cost 
under  tne  most  favorable  conditions,  and  not  including  selling  ex- 
penses, would  be  105.1  per  cent  greater  than  the  foreign  cost,  whereas 
Mr.  Clark  states  it  to  be  67  per  cent. 

Mr.  Clark  gives  the  weft  ends  per  inch  in  this  cloth  as  72,  although  the 
weight  and  structure  of  the  finished  cloth  would  necessitate  about  92 
weft  ends. 

The  cost  of  these  goods,  42  inches  wide,  is  given  by  Mr.  Clark  as  15.6 
cents  per  linear  yard.  In  fi^ring  the  cost  per  square  yard,  the  basis  on 
which  the  duty  is  fixed;  Mr.  Clark  figures  a  cost  of  14.7  cents  as 
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quoted  in  his  testimony  before   the  committee  although  it  is  per- 
^  rectly  clear  from  his  own  figures  that  the  cost  per  square  yard  would 
be  13.371  cents. 

The  filling  in  this  cloth  is  described  as  low  Botany  wool,  spun  to  the 
size  or  count  of  66.  We  are  positive  that  this  wool  could  not  have 
been  what  is  commercially  known  as  low  Botany  wool  and  must  have 
vbeen  fine  Botany  wool,  because  low  Botany  wool  taken  alone  can  not 
'Hie  spun  to  as  fine  a  coimt  as  66  for  commercial  purposes.  The  differ- 
ences in  the  relative  weights  of  materials  in  sample  A,  and  the  so- 
called  similar  cloth  used  for  a  basis  of  comparison  in  this  country, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  fabrics  must  have  been  different. 
These  weights  are  as  follows: 


Sample  A. 

Ameilcaa 
doth. 

Weleht  per  yard .,..., , . 

Ottficet. 
3.22 
al.28 
el.  94 

Ountea. 
3. 

W^ifirht  «f  warp ...      -  -  -    - , - -      - , 

»1. 

Weight  of  weft 

'1.9 

a  89.8  percent. 

b  43.6  per  cent. 

C60.2  per  cent 

'M.6p0roent. 

These  inaccuracies  and  this  lack  of  similarity  in  data  indicate  the 
inherent  danger  in  making  comparisons  of  costs,  except  upon  accu- 
rate and  fixed  bases  of  aalculation. 

SAMPLE   B — OASHMERE     MADE    OF    OOTTON     AND     BOTANY     WORSTED, 

CROSS  DYED. 

In  this  sample,  ^ain,  it  is  clear  from  the  quantities  and  weights 
of  materials  and  structure  of  fabric  given  by  Mr.  Clark  that  yam  of 
>  the  sizes  described  by  him  would  produce  a  fabric  lighter  than  fin- 
"^  ished  weight  given.   '  . 

This  sample  purports  to  be  made  of  l/50s  cotton  warp.  On  the 
weight  given  it  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  the  yam  must  have  been 
as  heavy  as  40s.  It  can  not  be  true  that  the  warp  in  this  case  is  50s, 
as  compared  with  sample  A  purporting  to  have  the  same  size  of 
warp,  because  in  sample  B  there  are  68  less  ends  given  in  the  warp, 
and  jei  the  weight  of  warp  is  given  as  25  per  cent  greater  per  yard 
than  in  sample  A. 

The  weft  yam  in  sample  B  is  given  as  size  66,  while  its  weight 
would  correspond  to  the  weight  of  60s.  This  difference  might  be 
accounted  for  by  the  use  of  glue  to  stiffen  the  goods,  which  would 
at  the  same  time  add  to  the  weight.  We  find  no  mention  of  any 
extraneous  substance  in  Mr.  Clark's  figures,  and  yet  the  weight  of 
materials  is  of  most  vital  consideration  m  determimng  costs  of  goods. 

In  both  samples  A  and  B,  as  to  foreign  cost,  we  are  given  the  sup- 
posed construction,  yam  cost,  weaving  wage,  expenses,  and  dveing 
cost.  It  is  most  unusual  and  hardly  credible  that  a  Bradford  mill 
did  its  own  dveing.  It  is  most  unusual  and  hardlv  credible  that  a 
British  mill  sold  its  goods  in  a  finished  condition,  as  the  custom  in  that 
country  is  to  divide  and  specialize  the  processes  of  weaving  and  dyeing 
and  finishing. 
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An  analysis  of  this  cloth  shows  the  following  variations: 


Ends  of  warp 

Weft  ends,  per  inch 

Wel^t  of  cloth ounces. . 

Weight  of  warp do 

Weight  of  weft do ... . 


Mr.  Clark's 
records. 


American 
analysla 


1.65 
2.06 


These  variations  are  too  ^eat  to  be  accounted  for  purely  by  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  The  estimated  American  cost  of  sample  "B  would 
be  as  follows: 

Cotton-warp  yam,  per  cut $2. 75 

Worsted  weft  yam 13. 33 

Weaving 1 6.37 

Dyeing,  finishing,  packing,  and  delivering 2. 96 

Selling  cards 16 

Plant  charges 1. 41 

Interest  charges  until  goods  are  paid  for 98 

Total  at  mill 26.96 

This  would  be  the  cost  of  a  piece  containing  67  yards,  representing 
a  cost  per  yard  of  40.2  cents,  exclusive  of  sellmg  expenses. 

It  is  also  possible  in  this  case  that  a  weaving  plant  fitted  up  espe- 
cially to  make  these  goods  in  lar^e  quantity  might  by  purchasing 
materials  at  lower  prices,  and  with  the  reduced  cost  resmting  from 
purchases  and  manufacture  in  quantity,  make  a  saving  of  3  cents  per 
yard,  leavmg  a  cost  of  37.2  cents.  The  foreign  cost  is  given  as  17.85 
cents;  that  is,  the  American  cost  under  the  most  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances lead  not  including  selling^  expenses,  would  be  108.4  per 
cent  greater,  whereas  Mr.  ClarK  states  it  to  be  67  per  cent  greater. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  piece  was  cross  dyed;  that  is,  the  warp 
was  dyed  before  weaving  and  the  cloth  dyed  after  being  woven, 
although  this  is  not  noted  m  Mr.  Clark's  report.  In  this  sample,  as  in 
sample  A,  Mr.  Clark  apparently  derives  his  construction  from  the  fin- 
ished cloth.  It  is  to  DC  noted  that  according  to  the  Bradford  con- 
ditioning house  test  the  count  of  the  cotton  warp  is  36.4  and  of  the 
worsted  weft  62.7,  although  Mr.  Clark's  statement  gives  the  cotton 
warp  as  50s  and  the  worsted  weft  as  66s. 

Tne  chemical  test  made  to  determine  the  relative  quantities  of 
cotton  and  wool  in  the  fabric  is  not  objectionable  for  determining  the 
variations  between  two  pieces  of  cloth  purporting  to  be  the  same, 
but  it  is  misleading  as  to  the  proportion  of  cotton  and  wool  in  any 
given  piece  of  clotn  under  natural  atmospheric  conditions,  because 
under  natural  conditions  there  is  a  large  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
cloth.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  test  the  materials  have  been 
reduced  to  a  clean  and  dry  weight.  As,  however,  the  natural  mois- 
ture in  the  cotton  is  only  about  one-half  that  in  the  wool,  and  the 
(quantity  of  the  wool  is  greater  in  proportion,  under  natural  condi- 
tions tne  percentages  would  be  materially  changed.  This  merely 
shows  how  inadequately  Mr.  Clark  has  indicated  the  intricate  and 
puzzling  conditions  which  arise  in  determining  costs  of  manufacture. 
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SAMPLE  O — ^ALL-WOOL  BATBEN. 


A  comparison  of  Mr.  Clark's  figiires  and  our  American  analysis  is 
as  follows: 


II 


Warp  ends 

Picks  of  milng 

Total  weight  of  weft  per  yard ounces. 

Total  weight  of  wonted  warp do. . . 

Total  weight  of  flUlng do... 

(These  analyses  agree  as  well  as  ootild  be  expected.) 

Buds  of  worsted  warp 

Number  of  worsted  weft 


Worsted  yam. 


American 

analysis. 


2.88 

63 
28 


Ameriean  estimate  of  cost. 


Weaving 


$48.54 
4.74 


Dyeing,  finishing,  packing,  and  delivering 5. 04 

Selling  cards 34 

Plant  char^e». 89 

Interest  charges 2. 35 

Total 61.90 

This  is  the  cost  on  a  piece  of  81  yards,  representing  a  cost  per  yard 
of  76.4  cents,  exclusive  of  selling  expenses.  If  the  mill  were  ntt-ed 
up  especially  to  make  these  ^oodi  and  nothing  else,  these  costs  could 
be  somewhat  reduced,  possibly  by  about  4  cents  per  yard,  making 
a  cost  of  72.4  cents.  The  foreign  cost  is  given  as  31.12  cents.  The 
American  cost  would  be,  therefore,  132.6  per  cent  greater.  This 
agrees  very  well  with  the  American  cost  quoted  by  Mr.  Clark. 


SAMPLE  D — ALL-WOOL   SERGE   MADE  OF  CROSSBRED   WOOL. 


Ends  of  warp 

Picks  of  filling 

Total  weight ounces.. 

W  eight  of  warp do 

Weight  of  weft. do 


Mr.  aark's 
records. 


American 
analysis. 


The  variation  in  the  total  weight,  about  6  per  cent,  inight  possibly 
be  accounted  for  by  differences  in  atmospheric  conditions.  This  is 
a  fabric  of  very  pecuUar  character  which  must  have  been  subject  to 
unusual  shrinkage  from  the  gray  yam  to  the  finished  cloth,  over  and 
above  the  usual  loss  in  finishing  this  class  of  goods,  the  unusual 
shrinkage  being  produced  by  the  singeing  and  scouring  processes. 

American  cost  of  yam |36. 98 

Weaving 3.83 

Dyeing,  finishing,  packing,  and  delivering 5. 23 

Selling  cards 28 

Plant  charges 82 

Interest  charges « 1. 85 

Total 48,99 
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This  would  be  the  cost  on  a  piece  of  91  yards,  representing  a  cost 
per  yard  of  42^-  cents,  exclusive  of  sellinjg  expenses. 

If  this  cloth  could  be  made  at  all  in  this  country  under  our  climatic 
conditions,  and  if  a  mill  were  especially  fitted  up  to  do  it,  the  cost 
could  probably  be  reduced  2^  cents  per  yard,  but  we  regard  it  as  a 
cloth  that  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  make  in  the  United  States. 

A  THEORETIOAL  FABRIC   MADE   IN   A  THEORETICAL  MILL. 

We  wiU  now  consider  Mr.  Clark's  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
worsted  coating  represented  by  figure  4  on  page  69  of  his  report. 

All  of  the  data  relating  to  the  manufacture  of  this  cloth  appear 
to  be  piirely  theoretical,  and  derived  from  a  grrftut  mftuv  sources. 
None  of  it  purports  to  have  been  obtained  from  actual  results  of  anj 
one  manufacturer.  The  whole  structure  is  evidently  built  up  in  this 
way. 

A.  An  imaginary  machinery  equipment  for  100  wide  looms  is 
assumed.  This  does  not  include  power  plant  or  buildings,  the  cost 
of  power  and  rent  being  determined  on  some  hypothetical  basis,  as  to 
which  the  detail  is  not  stated. 

B.  Then  a  fabric  is  imagined^  namely,  a  60-inch  wide  worsted  coat- 
ing, made  according  to  a  certam  formula,  of  which  a  sample  of  cloth 
put  in  evidence  purports  to  be  the  finished  result. 

C.  Then  the  practically  impossible  assumption  is  made  that  on 
this  fabric  100  looms  could  be  run  for  one  year  (fifty  weeks)  contin- 
uously without  interruption,  and  with  a  yield  of  70  per  cent  of  their 
theoretically  maximum  product;  in  other  words,  that  a  maximum 
daily  product  could  be  secured  continuously  throughout  a  whole 
year. 

D.  By  calculation  it  is  then  determined  how  many  pounds  of 
worsted  yam  of  a  certain  kind  and  quality  would  be  required  to  keep 
this  weaving  mill  in  operation  during  the  year.  This  amount  is  fixed 
at  512,000  Dounds. 

E.  Then  tneoretical  calculations  are  entered  into  to  determine  the 
cost  of  this  yam  to  the  weaver,  basing  the  whole  amount,  a  year's 

froduct  of  512,000  pounds,  upon  a  fixed  price,  namely,  11  i  pence  for 
^ort  Philip  greasy  wool.  As  the  present  price  of  Port  Philip  wool 
of  the  kind  described  is,  within  about  two  months  of  the  date  of  Mr. 
Clark's  report,  14i  pence  in  London,  an  advance  of  about  30  per  cent 
over  the  price  named  by  Mr.  Clark,  it  would  hardly  seem  safe  to 
establish  such  a  mill  on  the  assumption  of  a  fixed  price  of  wool  for  a 
whole  year,  particularly  in  a  business  so  variable,  and  subject  to 
changes  of  fashion,  as  Mr.  Clark  describes  this  business  to  be. 

F.  It  is  assumed  that  every  yard  of  these  goods  will  be  perfect; 
that  there  will  be  no  seconds;  that  the  number  of  pounds  of  worsted 
yam  estimated  will  produce  8,000  pieces  of  61  i  yards  each,  each  yard 
Deing  37  inches  long;  and  that  the  goods  will  weigh  when  finished 
16.15  ounces  to  the  linear  yard. 

These  are  all  theoretical  calculations,  so  far  as  appears,  none  of 
the  alleged  facts  having  been  taken  from  the  books  or  manufacturing 
concerns.  It  must  be  clear  that  this  method  of  arriving  at  the  cost 
of  an  article  can  not  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  correct  basis  on  which  to 
establish  a  business,  and  that  the  results  hoped  for  can  not  be  depended 
upon. 
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Furthermore^  it  would  seem  as  if  Mr.  Clark  had  left  out  in  his  cal- 
culations certam  necessary  elements  of  cost  under  the  English  sys- 
tem of  carrying  on  the  wool-manufacturing  business.  For  example, 
he  bases  his  calculations  upon  a  price  of  wool  fixed  at  Hid.  per 

Eound  for  a  whole  year's  supply.     It  is  evident  that  some  one  must 
ave  to  stand  the  expense  of  carr^ring  this  wool  from  the  time  the 
contract  of  purchase  is  made  imtil  the  wool  is  all  manufactured, 
which  might  extend  several  months  beyond  the  time  of  the  last 
delivery  of  the  wool,  and  yet  Mr.  Clark  only  includes  such  expense 
w    for  a  period  of  three  months.    It  would  also  appear  that  Mr.  Clark 
^    has  omitted  the  selling  charges  and  profits  of  the  merchants  who  take 

Sart  in  the  intermediate  transactions  in  the  course  of  manufacture  in 
Ingland,  and  has  only  considered  the  conmiissions  paid  by  those  mer- 
chants for  work  done  on  their  wool  and  tops  by  other  persons — ^f or 
instance,  the  wool  comber  and  spinner. 

Fiu'thermore,  it  is  a  physiciu  impossibility  to  produce  496,640 
^  pounds  of  finished  cloth  from  512,000  poimds  of  worsted  yarn. 
This  result  would  show  a  waste  between  the  worsted  yam  and  the 
finished  cloth  of  only  3  per  cent.  This  should  be  at  least  10  per 
cent.  The  following  calculation  will  show  the  amoimt  of  cloth 
ordinarily  obtainable  from  100  pounds  of  yam. 

According  to  the  trade  terms  quoted  by  Mr.  Clark  the  yam 
is  sold  in  England  on  the  basis  of  containing  18t  per  cent  of  moisture. 
That  is,  in  each  100  pounds  of  yam  there  would  be  84.56  pounds 
of  yam  in  a  bone-dry  condition.  According  to  the  trade  terms  in 
England,  cloth  in  a  standard  condition  contains  16  per  cent  of 
moisture;  16  per  cent  of  84.56  pounds  is  equivalent  to  13.53  pounds, 
^  which  added  to  84.56  pounds  would  give  98.09  pounds  of  cloth. 
From  this^  however,  there  muist  be  deducted  the  amoimt  of  oil  and 
other  foreign  substances  in  the  yarn,  which  would  be  not  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  its  original  weight,  i.  e.,  5  pounds.  Deducting  this 
from  98.09  pounds,  we  have  93.09  pounds  of  cloth  under  normal 
conditions.  This  shows  a  shrinkage  of  about  7  per  cent  from  the 
original  100  pounds  of  yam.  From  this  there  must  be  deducted 
also  the  amount  of  absolutely  necessary  waste  made  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  warp  and  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cloth,  whicn  surely 
could  not  be  less  than  3  per  cent,  or  3  pounds.  According  to  his 
own  theory,  deducting  this  from  93.09  pounds,  we  have  practically 
90  poimds  of  finished  cloth  from  100  pounds  of  worsted  yam,  or  a 
V  shrinkage  of  10  per  cent,  instead  of  97  pounds  and  a  3  per  cent 
/^  shrinkage,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Clark.  In  actual  practice  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  of  this  class,  it  is  not 
expected  to  get  over  16  ounces  of  finisned  cloth  from  18  ounces  of 
worsted  yam,  and  the  percentage  of  loss  varies  from  10  per  cent 
to  a  much  higher  percentage,  according  to  the  nature  of  tne  cloth 
and  conditions  of  manufacture. 

Furthermore,  the  testimonv  of  leading  manufacturers  who  have 
been  consulted  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  imanimous  that  from  the 
formula  laid  down  by  Mr.  Clark  on  page  69  of  his  report,  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  manufacture  this  cloth,  either  in  the  weight  stated  to 
y  be  required  or  the  width;  in  other  words,  that  the  formula  given 
by  Mr.  Clark  would  not  produce  the  cloth  that  is  alleged  to  have 
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been  produced  from  that  formula.    Following  is  a  letter  from  one 
of  our  leading  manufacturers  demonstrating  this  fact. 

lir.  WnxuM  Whitman, 

Presi^lerU  National  Association  Woolen  Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dbar  Sir:  We  have  studied  over  the  particulars  of  the  plain  worsted  coating  which 
you  sent  us  very  carefully,  and  we  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  make  this  cloth  to 
finish  60  inches  wide  and  weieh  16.15  ounces  with  particulars  given.  The  way  we 
would  make  this  cloth  from  me  size  of  yam  given,  to  finish  60  inches  wide  and  to 
weigh,  finished,  16  ounces,  would  be  as  follows:  72  ends  of  2/44's  worsted  warp  per 
inch,  72  picks  of  1/20's  worsted  filling  per  inch,  goods  to  be  laid  78  inches  wide  in 
loom,  to  finish  60  inches  wide.  It  would  take  72  yards  of  warp  to  produce  61 J  yards 
of  finished  cloth  and  each  piece  would  require  34^  pounds  of  warp  and  35^  pounds 
of  fiUinc;. 

Yours,  very  truly,  Dunn  Worstbd  Mills, 

£.  S.  Dunn,  Treasurer. 

This  being  the  case,  of  what  value  can  Mr.  Clark's  calculations  bef 
Instead  of  taking  64  pounds  of  worsted  yam  to  make  62.08  pounds  of 
finished  cloth  as  Mr.  Clark  states,  it  would  take  at  least  68.9  pounds 
according  to  Mr.  Dunn,  and  this  is  the  opinion  of  American  manu- 
facturers who  have  been  consulted. 

A  careful  checking  of  the  fibres  given  by  Mr.  Clark  on  pa^es  69-79 
of  his  report  will  show  many  maccuracies.  We  shall  not  endeavor  to 
point  them  out  in  detail.  As  indicating  the  danger  of  using  Mr. 
Clark's  work,  we  wish,  however,  to  call  attention  U)  one  important 
fact.  On  page  70  of  his  report  he  estimates  a  return  of  46  pounds  of 
tops  from  100  pounds  of  wool.  In  testifying  to  the  committee  he 
stated  that  there  would  be  a  return  of  40  pounds  of  tops  out  of  100 
pounds  of  wool;  shrinkage  50  per  cent.  A  difference  or  6  pounds  in 
the  amount  of  tops  at  48.6  per  cent  per  pound  would  obviously  make 
a  great  difference  in  the  cost  of  cloth. 

DOUBLE  C20ST  BEQUIBES  TWICE  THE  FBOFrrS  TO  PAY  THE  SAME  PEB- 

GENTAGE. 

If  it  be  true  that  in  the  United  States  the  cost  of  plant,  equipment, 
and  manufacture  is  double  that  in  England,  it  is  obvious  that  in  order 
that  the  manufacturer  in  this  country  may  be  compensated  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  foreign  manufacturer,  his  aggregate  profits  must  be 
double  in  amount  those  of  the  foreign  manufacturer. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion  we  submit  that  Mr.  Clark  has  not  furnished  to  the 
committee,  nor  did  he  have  for  use  in  his  investigation,  what  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  a  comparative  study  of  costs,  to  wit,  a  common 
fixea  basis  for  collecting  data  relating  to  such  costs.  And  we  say 
that  facts  as  to  costs  obtained  in  accordance  with  the  varying  con- 
ceptions of  individual  manufacturers  can  not  safely  be  compared. 

He  has  obtained  only  18  samples  of  the  fabrics  of  an  industry  in 
which  the  variety  is  infinite  and  which  he  says  are  controlled  by  the 
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"vagaries  of  fashion''  and  which  our  president  informed  you  were 
subject  to  the  ''capricious  dictates  or  fashion."  For  purposes  of 
comparison  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  obtain  from  one  wo^  manu- 
facturing estabhshment,  out  of  over  1,200  in  this  coimtiy,  the  costs 
of  four  samples  supposed  to  be  similar  to  four  of  the  English  samples 
which  he  obtained.  Two  of  the  four  fabrics  are  going  out  of  fashion 
and  neariy  obsolete.  This  is  all  the  basis  which  we  nave  for  comparison 
of  costs  or  fabrics,  and  the  details  of  these  costs  were  not  obtained  on  a 
known  or  common  basis,  nor  have  we  any  means  of  testing  their 
truth  or  accuracy.  Furthermore,  though  Mr.  Clark  is  undouutedly 
a  clever  student  and  a  truthful  young  man,  his  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  business  would  not  enable  him  to  test  information  imparted  to 
him  in  such  manner  as  to  confirm  in  any  degree  its  accuracy. 

We  wish  to  register  our  protest  against  the  imfaimess  done  to  Mr. 
Clark  in  giving  him  the  task  of  investigating  such  a  complex  and 
difficult  industry  upon  such  inadequate  notice. 

We  wish  further  to  register  our  protest  against  the  imfaimess  to 
our  industry  resulting  from  the  selection  for  such  an  important 
matter  of  a  man  unfamiliar  with  the  industry  either  in  this  country 
or  abroad.  The  most  expert  manufacturer  could  not  hope  to  obtain 
a  clear  insight  into  such  an  industry  in  two  months.  It  is  no t  reassuring 
as  to  the  value  of  government  expert  work  that  an  executive  depart- 
ment should,  for  tne  purpose  of  aiding  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  their  work  of  revising  the  tariff,  conduct  in  such  a  perfunctory 
manner  an  investigation  into  the  costs  of  an  industry  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  report  of  1905,  employed  in  this  country  185,592 
persons,  used  a  capital  of  $370,861,691,  used  materials  or  a  cost  of 
$242,561,096,  and  produced  a  finished  product  of  $380,934,003.  A 
private  manufacturer  who  undertook  to  carry  on  his  own  business 
on  a  knowledge  of  costs  thus  obtained  would  meet  nothing  but 
bankiniptcy. 

It  is  furthermore  to  be  regretted  that  in  spite  of  the  short  and 
inadequate  investigation  of  comparative  costs  that  Mr.  Clark  was 
allowed  to  make,  and  in  spite  or  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  data 
which  he  has  reported,  he  should  have  had  in  mind,  while  carrying 
on  an  impartial  investigation  of  comparative  costs,  the  question  or 
the  effect  of  the  duties  placed  on  the  cloth  by  this  country  as  indi- 
cated by  table  on  page  86  of  his  report.  Nothing  could  be  more  mis- 
leading than  this  table,  unless  Mr.  Clark's  data  as  to  American  costs 
was  accurate  and  fairly  representative  of  the  costs  in  the  entire  indus- 
try. We  feel  that  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  are  neither 
representative  nor  of  practical  value  as  a  basis  for  comparison. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  discrepancies  between  the  details  of  con- 
struction and  English  costs  of  samples  A,  B,  C,  and  D  as  given  by  Mr. 
Clark,  and  the  results  shown  by  analyses  made  in  this  country,  are 
so  marked  as  to  raise  a  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  the  American 
manufacturer  who  furnished  the  American  costs  to  Mr.  Clark  did 
not  act  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  problem  submitted  to  him, 
and  whether  he  was  correctly  informed  of  the  basis  of  calculation  of 
the  English  costs  or  the  purpose  for  which  the  information  was  to  be 
used.  And  we  feel  convinced  that  the  results  of  Mr.  Clark's  work 
fully  confirm  the  opinion  expressed  to  the  committee  by  our  presi- 
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dent,  that  reliable  information  as  to  foreign  costs  of  manufacture  is 

not  obtainable. 
Resi)ectfully  submitted. 

William  Whitman,  chairman  ex  officio,  Boston;  Charles 
H.  Harding,  Philadelphia ;  J.  E.  MacColl,  Pawtucket, 
R.  I. ;  Francis  T.  Maxwell,  Rockville,  Conn.;  J.  F. 
Maynard,  Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Thomas  Oakes,  Bloomfield, 
N.  J.;  John  Hopewell,  Boston,  Mass.;  Louis  B. 
Goodall,  Sanford,  Me.;  Frederick  S.  Clark,  North 
Billerica,  Mass.;  John  P.  Wood,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Joseph  R.  Grundy,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Edwin  Farn- 
ham  Greene,  Boston,  Mass.,  Tariff  Committee  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  Winthrop 
L.  Marvin,  secretary. 


SUGGESTED  SCHEDULE. 

ANDREW  T.  SOUS,  BOSTON^  STTBHITS  A  SCHEDULE  OF  PROPOSED 
RATES  ON  WOOLS,  WOOLENS,  AND  WASTES. 

Boston,  December  12, 1908. 
Hon.  Sebeno  E.  Payke. 

Chairman  Ways  ana  Means  GammvUee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DeabSib:  I  send  you  inclosed  consistent  wool  schedule,  as  you 
have  requested,  for  comparison.  In  regard  to  South  American 
wools,  the  only  way  they  can  be  imported  is  to  make  the  shrinkage  by 
fiat  50  per  cent  and  base  the  8-cent  duty  on  this  shrinkage.  This 
was  done  in  the  tariff  of  1827-28  which  established  a  value  zone  (on 
woolens)^  You  undoubtedly  understand  this  better  than  I  can  tell 
you.  I  have  made  the  duty  30  cents  per  pound  on  tops  because  it  is 
three  and  one-half  times  8  cents.  Tne  scoured-wool  basis  is  three 
times  the  duty  of  first-class  wool,  and  as  no  wool  comes  in  which 
shrinks  over  60  per  cent  this  gives  them  14  cents  per  pound  to  protect 
them  against  roreign  labor  and  fioilage,  and  oesides,  it  costs  the 
foreigners  something  to  manufacture  tops,  and  they  have  to  contend 
against  loss  from  fioilage  the  same  there  as  here,  and  I  should  not 
aUow  the  protection  to  go  higher  than  33  cents  per  pound  under  the 
sliding  wool  scale. 

Regarding  worsted  yam,  the  tariff  of  1884  gives  a  duty  of  18  cents 
for  yam  from  40  to  60  cents,  and  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  At  that 
time  the  wool  duty  was  10  to  12  cents.  I  have  made  it  between  40 
to  60  cents,  as  between  this  range  of  prices  is  the  point  where  yams 
compete.  This  is  the  most  important  point  in  this  schedule  it  you 
want  any  competition  on  worsted  yam;  the  other  ranges  do  not 
amount  to  anything.  1  have  based  this  whole  schedule  on  the 
proposition  that  the  greatest  percentage  of  protection  should  be 
placed  on  the  greatest  labor  cost,  which  is  the  finished  product. 

Regarding  carpet  wools,  later  I  may  have  a  different  proposition 
to  make.     Tou  nave  asked  me  which  of  the  schedules  in  tne  wool 
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section  are  prohibitive.  In  reply  will  say  the  Dingley  bill  schedules 
361  (362,  with  the  exception  of  thread  waste  where  at  certain  times 
a  very  small  amount  ia  miported),  363  (364,  top  schedule),  365,  yam 
schedule.  This  yam  is  prohibitive  because  the  duty  is  too  high  and 
the  range  30  cents  per  pound  is  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  too 
low  to  buy  a  quality  of  yam  that  can  compete  in  any  way. 

I  think  this  covers  your  inquiries.     I  snail  be  pleased  to  give  you 
any  other  information  you  may  desire. 

Will  you  kindly  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  letter. 
Kespectfuliy, 

Andrew  J.  Solis, 
Maruiger  of  Wool  Department^  Union  Carpet  Lining  Oo. 


Exhibit  A. 

357.  The  duty  upon  wools  and  hair  of  the  first  dass  shall  be  8 
cents  per  pound  and  upon  all  wool  or  hair  of  the  second  class  9  cents 
per  pound. 

358.  On  wools  of  the  first  class,  known  as  clothing  wools,  from  the 
Argentine  Republic,  from  Uruguay  and  Cape  Colony,  South  Africa, 
the  duty  shall  be  8  cents  per  pound  and  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

359.  On  wools  of  the  third  class  and  on  camel's  hair  of  the  third 
class  the  value  whereof  shall  be  12  cents  or  less  per  pound  the  duty 
shall  be  2}  cents  per  pound. 

360.  On  wools  of  tne  third  class  and  on  camel's  hair  of  the  third 
class  the  value  whereof  shall  be  12  cents  or  less  per  pound  the  duty 
shall  be  5  cents  per  pound. 

361.  The  duty  of  wools  on  the  skin  shall  be  1  cent  per  pound  less 
than  is  imposed  in  this  schedule  on  other  wools  of  this  same  class. 

362.  Top  waste,  slubbing  waste,  roving  waste,  noils,  gametted 
waste,  12  cents  per  pound. 

363.  Thread  waste,  ring  waste,  and  all  other  wastes  composed 
wholly  or  in  part  of  wool  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  10 
cents  per  pound. 

364.  Chppings  from  underwear  or  hosiery,  5  cents  per  pound. 

365.  Woolen  rags,  mungo,  flocks,  and  shoddy,  100  per  cent  ad 
valorem. 

366.  On  wool  of  the  sheep,  hair  of  the  camel,  goat,  or  other  like 
animals  in  form  of  roving,  roping,  or  tops  the  duty  shall  be  30  cents 
per  pound  and  shall  increase  or  decline  3  cents  per  pound  for  every 
automatic  advance  or  decline  in  the  wool  duty  of  1  cent,  but  at  no 
time  shall  the  duty  be  more  than  33  cents. 

367.  The  duty  of  8  cents  per  pound  for  first-class  wool  and  9  cents 
on  second-class  wool  is  based  on  the  wool  production  of  40,000,000  or 
less  sheep  of  the  shearing  age,  and  excluding  lambs.  Said  duty  shall 
advance  automatically  1  cent  per  pound  for  every  ad(&tional 
10,000,000  sheep  of  the  shearing  age,  excluding  lambs;  and  if  the 
advance,  because  of  an  increase  of  10,000,000  sheep  excluding  lambs, 
is  not  maintained  in  a  preceding  year,  the  duty  snail  automatically 
decline  1  cent  per  pound;  but  at  no  time  shall  tne  duty  be  lower  than 
8  cents  for  wool  of  the  first  class  nor  lower  than  9  cents  for  wool  of  the 
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second  class^  neither  shall  it  be  higher  than  11  cents  for  wool  of  the 
first  class  nor  higher  than  12  cents  for  wool  of  the  second  class. 
When  the  duty  on  wool  is  assessed  on  an  ad  valorem  basis,  the  auto- 
matic advance  or  decline  shall  be  5  per  centum  ad  valorem  for  every 
additional  10,000,000  sheep  of  the  shearing  age,  excluding  lambs,  but 
at  no  time  shall  the  rate  be  lower  than  40  per  centum  or  nigher  than 
55  per  centum.  Australian  lamb's  wool  is  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  this  clause. 
The  number  of  sheep  to  be  computed  up  to  July  1  for  the  preceding 

^'-ear,  beginning  January  1,  when  tne  duty  rate  shall  become  operative 
or  the  whole  period  or  one  year. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  determine  the  number  of 
sheep  of  tne  shearing  age,  exclusive  of  lambs,  in  the  United  States 
each  year  up  to  July  1. 

The  basic  rate  of  S  cents  for  first-class  wool  and  9  cents  for  second- 
class  wool  shall  take  effect  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

368.  On  yarns  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  not 
less  than  40  cents  per  pound  nor  more  than  60  cents  per  pound, 
the  duty  shall  be  2^  times  8  cents,  or  20  cents  per  pouna,  and  shall 
advance  in  addition  automatically  2  cents  per  poimd  or  decline  2  cents 
per  pound  as  the  sliding  scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  unwashed  wool 
of  tne  first  class,  but  snail  advance  in  no  event  mgher  than  22  cents 
per  pound. 

Valued  at  more  than  60  cents  per  poimd,  the  duty  shall  be  3  J  times 
8  cents,  or  28  cents  per  pound,  and  shall  advance  in  addition  auto- 
matically 3  cents  per  pound  or  decline  3  cents  per  pound  as  the  slid- 
ing scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class, 
but  shall  advance  in  no  event  higher  than  31  cents  per  poimd, 
and  thereto  upon  all  the  foregoing  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

369.  On  cloths,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  descrip- 
tion made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  especially  provided  for 
in  this  act,  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound,  the  duty 
per  pound  shall  be  3  times  8  cents,  or  24  cents  per  pound,  and  shall 
advance  in  addition  automatically  3  cents  per  pound  or  decline  3  cents 
per  pound  as  the  sliding  scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  unwashed  wool 
of  tne  first  class,  but  at  no  time  shall  this  compensatory  duty  be 
less  than  24  cents  per  pound. 

Valued  at  above  40  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  shall  be  4  times 
8  cents,  or  32  cents  per  pound,  and  shall  advance  in  addition  auto- 
matically 4  cents  per  pound  or  decline  4  cents  per  pound  as  the  sliding 
scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  imwashed  wool  of  the  first  class  but 
at  no  time  shall  this  compensatory  duty  be  less  than  32  cents.  And 
in  addition  thereto  upon  all  the  foregoing  50  per  cent  ad  valorum. 

370.  On  blankets  and  flannel  for  underwear  composed  wholly  or  in 
part  of  wool,  valued  at  not  more  than  40  cents  per  pound,  the  duty 
per  pound  snail  be  twice  8  cents,  or  16  cents  per  pound,  and  shall 
advance  in  addition  automatically  2  cents  per  pound  or  decUne  2 
cents  per  pound  as  the  shding  scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  unwashed 
wool  of  the  first  class,  but  at  no  time  shall  this  compensatory  duty 
be  less  than  16  cents. 

And  in  addition  thereto  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Valued  at  more  than  40  cents  and  not  more  than  50  cents  per  pound, 
the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three  times  8  cents,  or  24  cents  per  pound, 
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and  shall  advance  in  addition  automatically  3  cents  per  pound  or 
decline  3  cents  per  pound  as  the  sUding  scale  operates  on  the  duty  of 
unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  but  at  no  time  shall  this  com- 
pensatory duty  be  less  than  24  cents  per  pound  and  in  addition 
thereto  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

On  blankets  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  valued  at  more 
than  50  cents  per  pound  the  duty  shall  be  three  times  8  cents  or  24 
cents  per  pound,  and  shall  advance  in  addition  3  cents  per  pound  or 
decUne  3  cents  per  pound  as  the  sUding  scale  operates  on  the  duty 
of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first  class,  but  at  no  time  shall  the  com- 
pensatory duty  be  less  than  24  cents  per  pound  and  in  addition 
thereto  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Flannels  composed  whollv  or  in  part  of  wool  valued  at  above  50 
cents  per  pound  shall  be  classified  and  pay  same  duty  as  women's 
and  children's  dress  goods,  coat  linings,  Italian  cloth,  and  goods  of  a 
similar  character  and  description  provided  by  this  act,  provided  that 
on  blankets  over  3  yards  in  length  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid  as  on 
cloths. 

371.  Can  not  make  out. 

372.  On  clothing,  ready  made,  and  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of 
every  description,  including  shawls,  whether  knitted  or  woolen,  and 
knitted  articles  of  every  description  made  up  or  manufactured  wholly 
or  in  part,  felts  not  woven  ana  not  especially  provided  for  in  this  act, 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  tne  duty  per  pound  shall  be  four 
times  8  cents,  or  32  cents,  per  pound,  and  shall  advance  in  addition 
automatically  4  cents  per  pound  or  decline  4  cents  per  pound  as  the 
sliding  scale  operates  on  the  duty  of  unwashed  wool  of  tne  first  class, 
but  at  no  time  shall  this  compensatory  duty  be  less  than  32  cents  per 
pound,  and  in  addition  thereto  60  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  Dingley  tariff  paragraphs  371,  372,  374,  375,  376,  377,  378,  379, 
380.  381.  382,  and  383  I  can  not  adjust. 


TEXTILE  WAGES  HERE  AND  IN  EUROPE. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hon.  Sereno  E.  Payne, 

Chairman  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Dear  Sir:  As  argument  against  any  lower  revision  of  Schedule 
K  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  as  regards  worsted  yarns,  the  writer  rep- 
resents 30,000  to  40,000  worsted  spindles  here  and  has  recently  in- 
vestigated and  received  from  England  the  wages  paid  for  the  same 
work  there  for  comparison. 

Comb  minders  receive  in  England  $4.30  to  $4.75  per  week,  as 
against  $6.50  to  $8.50  in  our  mills  here;  drawers  receive  $2.80  to  $3 
in  England,  as  against  $6.50  to  $7  here.  Boys,  $2.12  to  $2.24  in 
England,  as  against  $4  to  $5  here.  Girls  in  spinning  rooms  receive 
$2.24  to  $2.75  m  England,  as  against  $5  to  $7  here. 

In  regard  to  the  French  svstem  of  spinning,  the  writer  represents 
Jules  Desurmont  &  Sons,  Tourcing,  France,  who  have  recently  es- 
tablished a  branch  at  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  and  the  figures  below  are 
the  wages  paid  by  this  concern  in  Woonsocket  and  in  their  mill  in 
France. 
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Wages  paid  here  for  spinners  $16  per  week;  in  France  $6,50  per 
week.  Piecers  paid  here  $12  per  week,  in  France  $4.50.  Drawing 
hands  $6.50  here,  in  France  $3.25.  Twisting,  spooling,  and  reeling 
$6.50  here,  and  $3.25  in  France. 

Being  interested  in  some  mills  in  Belgium,  are  in  a  position  to 
state  with  full  knowledge  that  the  wages  in  Belgium  on  this  line 
of  work  is  on  an  average  of  5  per  cent  cheaper  than  in  France,  and  in 
Germany  on  this  same  line  of  work  the  wages  rule  from  10  to  20 
per  cent  lower  than  in  France. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  diflference  in  prices  in  yarns  between  here 
to-day  and  France  to-day  on  the  French  system;  2/28,  |  grade,  is 
selling  here  for  $0.88^;  the  same  grade  in  our  mills  in  France,  $0.48; 
2/40,  ^  blood,  selling  here  at  $1.07^,  and  to-day  in  France  for  $0.57; 
2/50  at  $1.20  here,  and  $0.65  in  France.  For  weaving  in  England, 
weavers  receive  $3.75  to  $4.24  per  week,  against  $10  to  $13  here. 
Warp  dressers  receive  $6.50  to  $7  in  England,  as  against  $15  here. 
Yours,  truly, 

Thos.  H.  Ball. 


INDEX. 


NAMES. 

Abbott  Factory,  wool,  cost  of  production 5142 

Abbott,  J.  H.,  Gouvemeur,  N.  Y.,  wool 5141 

Abbott  Worsted  Company,  GraniteWUe,  Mass.,  carpet  wool 5163 

Albany  County  Sheep  and  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Wyoming,  wool 5138 

Albany  County  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  wool  and  hides. . . .  5190 

Aldricb,  Hon.  Nelson  W.,  Senator,  Rhode  Island,  compensatory  wool  duties. .  5532 

Allison,  Col.  Jo.  W.,  Ennis,  Tex.,  press  cloth 5675 

American  Felt  Company,  New  York  City,  felts 5700 

American  Hosiery  Company,  woolen  knit  underwear 5703 

American  Woolen  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  compensatory  wool  duties 5555 

Anderson,  W.  F.,  Springfield,  Tenn.,  wool  duties 5182 

Andrews,  W.  H.,  Delegate,  New  Mexico,  wool  and  hides 5189 

Arkansas  Valley  Wool  Growers'  Association,  third-class  wools 5158 

Atterbury  Brothers,  New  York  City,  woolen  rags,  mungo,  and  flocks 5229 

Bair,  CM.,  Billings,  Mont.,  wool 4986 

Ball,  Thoe.  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  textile  wages  in  Europe  and  America 5767 

Bamberger  Reinthal  Company,  knit  goods 5696 

Bamett,  W.  B.,  comparative  cost  of  wool  production 4991 

Barry,  Richard,  cabretta  skins 5220 

Bartlett,  S.,  Webster,  Mass.,  compensatory  wool  duties 5558 

Bentell,  Henry,  &  Son,  New  York  t)ity,  carpets 5705 

Besse,  Osbom  &  Odell  (Incorporated),  cabretta  skins 5220 

Bickett,  WUliam  J.,  Helena,  Mont.,  skirting  clause  and  carpet  wool 4983 

Bi.T  Horn  County  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Cody,  Wyo.,  wool 5127,  5138 

Bigelow  Carpet  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  carpet  wool 5162 

Blumenthal,  Sidney,  New  York  City,  wool,  duty  on  scoured  weight 5183 

Bodfish,  C.  J.,  Boston,  Mass.,  compensatory  wool  duties 5555 

Bonnemort,  Mra.  E.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  wool 5062 

Botany  Worsted  Mills,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  scoured  wool  to  cloth 5545 

Bower,  J.  E.,  Helena,  Mont.,  skirting  clause  and  carpet  wools 4983 

Braid  manufacturers  of  the  United  States,  braids  and  trimmings 5703 

Brennan,  M.  S.,  Rozet,  Wyo.,  wool 5127 

Bristol  Carpet  Mills  (Thos.  L.  Leedom  Company),  Bristol,  Pa. ,  third-class  wools . .  5159 

Brown  &  Adams,  Boston,  Maas.,  compensatory  wool  duties 5558 

Brown,  Jacob  F.,  wool 5063 

Buck,  Walter,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  wool  noils  and  wastes 5226 

Butterfield,  Fred,  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  wool  and  woolens 5521 

Cadiz  Republican,  Cadiz,  Ohio,  wool 5014 

Campeey,  D.  M.,  Washington  County,  Pa.,  wool... 5064,5127 

Capps,  J.,  &  Sons,  Jacksonville,  111.,  wool  and  woolens 5485, 5671 

Carroll,  M.  V.,  Sedalia,  Mo.,  wool 4988 

I 


n  INDEX. 

Cafltle,  Gottheil  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  woolen  rags,  mungo,  and  flocks 5229 

Chaves  County  Sheep  Breeders'  and  Wool  Growers'  Assocktion,  Roewell,  N. 

Mex.,  wool  and  hides 5190 

Cincinnati  Clothiers'  Association-,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  woolen  goods 5353 

Clark,  A,  B.,  Company,  cabretta  skins 5220 

Churk,  Champ,  M.  C,  Missouri,  wool  tops ^.  5490 

Clark,  Oederick  S.,  North  Billerica,  Man.: 

Compensatory  wool  duties 5541, 5544, 5551, 5555, 5569 

Textile  earnings 5521 

Wool  and  woolens 5763 

Clark,  George,  cabretta  skins 5220 

Clark,  W.  A.  Graham,  Department  of  Commerce  and  liabor,  English  woolen 

industry 5706, 5719 

Clarke,  Albert  K.,  Boston,  Mass.,  knit  goods 5696 

Clear  Range  Livestock  Company,  Helena,  Mont.,  wool 4985 

Clough,  G.  W.,  North  Andover,  Mass.,  broadcloths 5671 

Cochran,  Emmet,  comparative  cost  of  wool  production 4991 

Cooper  Underwear  Company,  Kenosha,  Wis. ,  wool  wastes 5227 

Couden,  W.  M.,  Quaker  City,  Ohio,  wool 5067 

Crouch,  B.  L.,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  wool,  goat  hair,  goatskins,  kid  skins 5127 

Cunningham,  Richard,  A  Co.,  cabretta  skins v 5220 

Currin,  Geo.  J.,  comparative  cost  of  wool  production 4991 

Damon  A  Ellis,  Boston,  Mass.,  slippers 5706 

Dana,  William  E.,  Avon,  N.  Y.,  wool 4991 

Davison,  Edward  H.,  woolen  knit  underwear 5703 

Dawson,  William,  Chugwator,  Wyo.,  wool  and  hides * . . .  5190 

De  Knight,  Clarence,  Washington,  D.  C,  wool  duties 5182 

Delfeldrr,  J.  A.,  Lander,  Wyo.,  wool 5105,5124 

Dickey,  W.  J.,  &  Sons,  Oella,  Md.,  wool  noils  and  wastes 5226 

Dickie,  James,  Kirby,  Wyo.,  wool • 5127 

Dobson,  Gordon,  wool  and  woolens 5626, 5654 

Dobson,  James,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  compensatory  wool  duties 5556 

Don,  E.  H.,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  compensatory  wool  duties 5558 

Dornan  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  carpet  wool 5162 

Draper,  Gen.  William  F.,  profits  in  woolens 5500 

Dudley,  Geo.  P.,  Garo,  Colo.,  wool 4980 

Dungan,  Ho(xi  &  Co. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  wool  on  the  skin 5220 

Dunn  Worsted  Mills,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  compensatory  wool  duties 5558 

Eastern  Wyoming  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Douglas,  Wyo.,  wool  and  hides. . .  5190 

Ellip,  Wm.  R.,  New  York  City,  wool  hat  bodies 5694 

Erben-Harding  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Textile  earnings 5512 

Wool  and  woolens 5571, 5580, 5607 

Erben,  Walter,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Compensatory  wool  duties 6551 

Textile  earnings 5512 

Erickson,  A.  S.,  Salt  I^ke  City,  Utah,  wool 5050 

Eureka  Live  Stock  Company,  Eureka,  Nov.,  wool 49S1 

Fairbanks,  Charles  F.,  Boston,  Mass.,  carpet  wool 5162 

Falls  of  Schuylkill  Carpet  and  Plush  Mills,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  compensatory 

wool  duties ^ 5566 
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Famsworth,  Thay^  &  Btevenson,  Boston,  Mass.,  compensatory  wool  duties 5537 

Federal  Knitting  Mills,  knit  goods 5696 

Findley,  F.  B.,  Boston,  Mas?.,  wool 5137 

Fitwell  Knitting  Company,  Oohoes,  N.  Y.,  wool  noils  and  wastes 5226 

Fleteher,  F.  C,  Boston,  Mass.,  compensatory  wool  duties 5557 

Forstmaiin  A  Huffmann  Company,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  textile  earnings 5511 

Forstmann,  Julius,  Passaic,  N.  J.: 

Compensatory  wool  duties 5542 

Textile  earnings 5511 

Fouke,  P.  B.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  wool 5125 

Fox*s,  Samuel,  Sons,  Laporte,  Ind.,  wool 5672 

Francis,  Henry  A.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  wool  and  woolens 5626, 5654,  5661 

Friedman  Blaue  Farber  Company,  knit  goods 5696 

Fullington,  E.  M.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  sheep,  number  of,  in  Ohio 5016 

Fulton,  H.  J.,  Cody,  Wyo.,  wool 5127 

Funston  Brothers  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  wool 5126 

Garfield,  Hon.  James  R.,  Secretary  Department  of  the  Interior,  carpet  wool. . .    5162 

George  &  Barry  Leather  Company,  cabretta  skins 5220 

Gill,  D.  P.,  cabretta  skins 5220 

Gill,  P.R.,  cabretta  skins 5220 

Globe  Woolen  Company,  Utica,  N.  Y.: 

Compensatory  wool  duties 5541 

Scoured  wool,  to  cloth 5546 

Goodall ,  Louis  B . ,  Sanf ord ,  Me . : 

Compensatory  wool  duties 5551, 5555, 5569, 5763 

Textile  earnings 5521 

Wool  and  woolens 5763 

Gray,  Andrew,  American  Falls,  Idaho,  wool  and  hides 5190 

Greene,  Edwin  Farnham,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Compensatory  wool  duties 5551, 5555, 5569, 5763 

Textile  earnings 5621 

Wool  and  woolens 5763 

Grosvenor,  Chas.  H.,  Athens,  Ohio,  wool 4994, 5144, 6175 

Grundy,  Joseph  R.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

•  Compensatory  wool  duties 6551, 5565, 5569, 5763 

Textile  earnings 5521 

Wool  and  woolens 5763 

Grundy,  Wm.  H.,  &  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa.: 

Compensatory  wool  duties 5651 

Wool  combing  and  spinning 5742 

Hagenbarth,  F.  J.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  shoddy  and  wastes 5224 

Hamill  Spinning  Company,  German  town.  Pa.,  wool  wastes 5229 

Ilarber,  W.  K.,  Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  skirting  clause  and  carpet  wools 4984 

Harding,  Charles  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Compensatory  wool  duties 5555, 5569 

Textile  earnings 5521 

Wool  and  woolens 5570, 5580, 5607, 5763 

Hargraves,  R.  C,  wool 5138 

Harris,  William  H.,  Boston,  Mass. ,  third-class  wools .^ 5155 

Hartford  Carpet  Corporation,  Thompson ville,  Conn.,  carpet  wool 5162 

Hartley,  Harry,  &  Co.  (Incorporated),  wool  tops 6543, 6549 
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Hegred,  Robert  D.,  wool  duties 5199 

fielbrun  Lea  Company,  cabretta  Bkina 5220 

Henderson  Banking  Company,  Elko,  Nov.,  wool  and  hides 5190 

fienry,  A.  &  8.,  Company  (Limited),  Bradford,  England,  compensatory  wool 

.duties 5524 

fiockanum  Company,  Rockville,  Conn.,  scoured  wool  to  cloth 5545 

Hoffman,  A.  A.,  New  York  City,  doll's  wigs 5673,5674 

Hoguet,  Robert  J.,  New  York  City,  wool  conditioning 5180 

Home  Harket  Club,  Boston,  Mass.,  knit  goods 5696 

Hopewell,  John,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Compensatory  wool  duties 5551, 5555, 5569 

Texdle  eaminf^ 5521 

Wool  and  woolens 5763 

Howe  A  Mackay,  New  York  City,  wool  substitutes 5232 

Huling,  E.  J.,  Trinidad,  Colo.,  wool 5067 

Hynds,  R.  F.,  comparative  cost  of  wool  production 4991 

Idaho  State  Wool  Growers'  Association,  shoddy  and  wastes 5224 

Ilfeld,  Charles,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  wool 4987 

Intorstato  Cotton-Seed  Crushers*  Association,  press  cloth 5675 

Jacobs,  A.  R.,  Clinton,  W.  Va.,  wool 5139 

Johnson,  C.  R.,  Oella,  Md.,  wool  noils  and  wastes 5227 

Johnson,  I/awrcnce  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wool  on  the  skin 5220 

Johnson,  0.  G.,  Casper,  Wyo.,  wool 5127 

JohnHton,  Peter  G.,  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  wool 5026,5070,5124 

Justice,  Bateman  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wool 5012 

Justice,  Theodore,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wool  and  woolens 5234, 5319 

Keetch,  W.  I.,  Knitting  Company,  knit  goods 5696 

Kelley,  H.  W.,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  wool 5099,5124 

Kilkinney,  John,  comparative  cost  of  wool  production 4991 

King,  Joseph  H.,  wool 5139 

Kitohing,  Robert  N . ,  New  York  City,  ad  valorem  rates  for  wool 5571 

Kuhn,  Ferd.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  scoured  wool  to  cloth 5545 

Kunhardt,  George  E.,  Lawrence,  Mass.: 

Compensatory  wool  duties 5551 

Scoured  wool  to  cloth 5546 

Kursheedt,  A.  H.,  New  York  City,  wool  embroideries  and  laces 5704 

Lace  and  Embroidery  Manufacturers*  Association  of  the  United  States,  wool 

embroideries  and  laces 5704 

Le  Min,  Louis,  Sanderson,  Tex.,  wool 49S9 

Leedom,  Charles,  Bristol,  Pa.,  third-class  wools 5159 

Leedom,  Thomas  L.,  Bristol,  Pa.,  wool 5159 

Littlefield  Leather  Company,  cabretta  skins 5220 

Lloyd,  Joseph  M.,  cabretta  skins 5220 

Long,  J.  B,,  &  Co.,  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  wool 4985 

Lowenthal,  Max,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  wool 5192 

Luna,  Solomon,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  wool 5079, 5124 

MacCoU,  J.  R.,  Pawtucket,  R.  L: 

Compensatory  wool  duties 5551, 5555, 5569 

Textile  earnings 5521 

Wool  and  woolens 5763 
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McCleery,  Wallin  &  Grouse,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  carpet  wool 5162 

McCleary,  R.  J.,  West  Alexander,  Pa.,  wool. 4979 

McGraw,  Patrick,  All^heny,  Pa.: 

PuUed  wool 6063 

Wools  on  the  skin 5197,5214 

McGraw,  P.,  Wool  Company,  Allegheny,  Pa.,  wools  on  the  skin 5196, 5198 

Mcllroy,  John  H.,  Son  <&  Co.,  North  Monmouth,  Me.,  wool 5181 

Mcintosh,  William,  Casper,  Wyo.,  wool 5127 

McKinley,  William,  free  wool 5016 

McLennan,  Ewen,  Shaniko,  Oreg.,  wool  and  hides 5190 

McNeir,  George,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  carpet  wool 5162 

McNeir,  Geoige,  New  York  City,  thLrd-claBS  wools 5168 

McPherson,  John  Bruce,  profits  in  woolens : 5500 

Mackay,  D.  S.,  New  York  City,  wool  substitutes 5232 

Markham,  Edward,  wool 5138 

Marvin,  Winthrop  L.: 

Compensatory  wool  duties 5551,5555 

Wool  and  woolens 5763 

Matheson,  Hector,  Hugo,  Colo.,  wool 5144 

Matoe,  Dr.  Louis  J.,  dyeing  of  horse  hair  and  haircloth 5692 

Maxwell,  Francis  T.,  Rockville,  Conn.: 

Compensatory  wool  duties 5551, 5555, 5569 

Scoured  wool  to  cloth 5545 

Textile  earnings 5521 

Wool  and  woolens 5763 

Maynard,  J.  F.,  Utica,  N.  Y**.: 

Compensatory  wool  duties 5551, 5555, 5569 

Textile  earnings 5521 

Wool  and  woolens 5763 

Mebane,  B.  Frank,  Spray,  N.  C,  blankets 5500 

Miller,  L.  G.,  Hugo,  Colo.,  wool 5144 

Missouri  Sheep  Breeders*  Association,  wool 4988 

Moir,  Edward,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.: 

Suggested  schedule 6660 

Wool  duties 5625 

Wool  and  woolens 5365, 5479, 5481, 5626 

Montana  Wool  Growers'  Association,  skirting  clause  and  carpet  wools 4982 

Montreal  Woolen  Mill  Company,  textile  earnings 5519 

Moore,  Archibald,  Mannington,  W.  Va.,  wool 5018 

Moore,  JohnM.,  M.  C,  Texas,  press  cloth 5688 

Morrow  County  Wool  Growers*  Association,  Oregon,  comparative  cost  of  wool 

production 4989 

Munce,  R.  L.,  wool 5127 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers: 

Compensatory  wool  duties 5526, 6554 

Profits  in  woolens 5501 

Textile  earnings 5504 

Wool  and  woolens 5330, 6660, 5573, 5746 

National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  wool,  woolen  fabrics,  hides,  and  meat 5026, 

5030. 6190, 5191, 5330 

Navajo  Indian  woolgrowers.  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  carpet  wool 5162 

Nelflon-Dedicke  Felt  Company,  MiddleviUe,  N.  Y.,  felts 6699 
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Neponset  Land  and  Live  Stock  Company, Evanston,  Wye,  wool  and  hides 5190 

New  Mexico  Wool  Growers'  Assbciation,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  wool 5099 

New  York  Silk  Gonditionii^  Works,  wool  duties 51^ 

North,  S.  N.  D.,  wool 5383,5490,5498 

Oakes,  Thomas,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.: 

Compensatory  wool  duties 5540, 5551, 5555>  5569, 5763 

Scoured  wool  to  cloth 5548 

Textile  earnings 5521 

Wool  and  woolens 5763 

Olson,  R.  W.,  Cokeville,  Wyo.,  wool  and  hides 5190 

Oregon  Wool  Growers*  Association,  wool,  woolens,  hides,  and  meat  products. .  5192 

Oriental  Textile  Mills,  Houston,  Tex.,  pretwcloth 5688 

Osbom,  J.  E.,  &  Co.,  cabretta  skins 5220 

Paquette,  Peter,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  carpet  wool 5162 

Park,  William: 

Specific  and  ad  valorem  duties  on  wool 5664 

Wool  and  woolens 5626 

Patterson,  A.  M.,  New  York  City,  scoured  wool  to  cloth 554i» 

Payne,  Sereno  E.,  M.  C,  New  York,  wool  hearings 5498 

Pennsylvania  Wool  Growers*  Association,  wool 5125 

Penwell,  Lewis,  Helena,  Mont.,  wool 498o 

Perkins,  Charles  W.,  Brooklyn  N .  Y.,  camel's-hair  press  cloth 5684 

Perkins,  J.  B.,  M.  C,  New  York,  wool 5192 

Perkins,  J.  T.,  Company,  camel's-hair  press  cloth f 5687 

Perkins,  Robert  P.,  Thompsonville,  Conn.,  carpet  wool 5162 

Perry,  George,  comparative  cost  of  wool  production 4991 

Perseverance  Worsted  Company,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  worsteds 5665, 5667, 5669 

Plate  &,  Clark  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  wool  wastes 5230 

Pocasset  Worsted  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  compensatory  wool  duties 5556 

Pontoosuc  Manufacturing  Company,  wool  and  woolens 5663 

Poor,  Nathan  H.,  Leather  Company,  cabretta  skins 5220 

Prosser  &  Le  Min,  Sanderson,  Tex.,  wool 4988 

Radford,  John  S.,  haircloth 5692 

Ranft,  Richard,  New  York  City,  piano  felts 5698 

Rea  Brothers,  Forsyth,  Mont.,  wool 4986 

Reineke,  Henry  G.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wool — : 5211 

Rich,  N.  J.,  <kCo.,  knit  goods 5696 

Ring,  Mark  D.,  wool  substitutes 5223 

Ring,  Jonathan ,  &  Son ,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ,  wool  noils  and  wastes 5221 

Rock  Manufacturing  Company,  Rockville,  Conn.,  wool  and  woolens 5582 

Ruggles,  Frank  A.,  textile  earnings 5506 

Salomon  Brothers  &  Co.,  New  York  City: 

Wool  substitutes .* 5234 

Woolen  rags,  mungo,  and  flocks 5229 

Sanford  &  Sons,  Carpet  Mills,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  carpet  wools 5655 

Schafer,  George,  Hugo,  Colo.,  wool 5144 

Schloss,  Henry  W.,  braids  and  trimmings 5704 

Schmidt,  Hans,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  wool 5203,5209 

Schoellkopf  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  wool 5211 

Sears,  Edmund  H.,  Boston,  Mass.,  wools  on  the  skin 5202 
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Shlesinger,  S.,  Knitting  Compftny,  knit  goods 5696 

Shohl,  Charles,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  woolen  goods 5353 

Silberberg,  Max,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  woolen  goods 5353 

Sim,  Peter,  &  Sons,  cabretta  skins 5220 

Simson,  John,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  scoured  wool  to  cloth 5546 

Singleton,  James  H.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I.,  worsteds 5669 

Slater,  S.,  &  Sons  (Incorporated),  Webster,  Mass.,  compensatory  wool  duties. .  5557 

Smith,  Frank  Bulkeley,  Webster,  Mass.,  compensatory  wool  duties 5541, 5557 

Smith,  W.  Wickham,  New  York  City,  carpets 5705 

Smythe,  Dan  P.,  Pendleton,  Or^.,  wool,  woolens,  hides,  and  meat  products. .  5192 

Solis,  Andrew  J.,  Boston,  Mass.,  wools  and  woolens 5035, 5763 

Southwick,  L.  B.,  Company,  Peabody,  Mass.,  cabretta  skins 5220 

Spencer,  S.  W.,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  comparative  cost  of  wool  production. . . .  4991 

Springfield  Woolen  Mills  Company,  Springfield,  Tenn.,  wool  duties 5182 

Standard  Knitting  Company,  knit  goods 5696 

Standish  Worsted  Company,  Plymouth,  Mass.,  compensatory  wool  duties 5558 

Stanley  Woolen  Company,  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  wool  shrinkage 5559 

Steel,  Edward  T.,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa: 

Compensatory  wool  duties 5535 

Wool 5178,5239,5278,5664,5740 

Steel,  Henry  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

All-wool  suit 5330 

Wool  and  woolens 5233,  5239, 5664, 5740 

Steele,  William  0.,  wool 5138 

Stevens,  Brooks,  Lowell,  Mass.: 

Compensatory  wool  duties 5556 

Worsted,  cost  of  production 5490 

Stevens,  Charles  S.,  Quinebaug,  Conn.,  and  Webster,  Mass.,  woolen  wastes 5231 

Stevens,  M.  T.,  &  Sons  Company,  North  Andover,  Mass.,  scoured  wool  to  cloth.  5548 

Stone,  Timlow  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  wools  on  the  skin 5218 

Strieker,  Enoch  L.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  woolen  goods 5353 

Sutton's  Mills,  North  Andover,  Mass.,  broadcloths 5670 

Swindells,  Frederick,  Rockville,  Conn.,  wool  and  woolens 5582,  5626, 5654, 5658 

Talbot  Mills,  North  Billerica,  Mass.,  scoured  wool  to  cloth 5544 

Talcott,  George  S.,  woolen  knit  underwear 5703 

Tariff  Committee  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers: 

Compensatory  wool  duties 5555, 5569, 5763 

Wool  and  woolens 5763 

Tattersfield  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  third-class  wools 5572 

Taylor,  George,  wool 5138 

Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers'  Association,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  wool 5127 

Textile  Importers'  Association,  New  York  City,  wool 5299 

Textile  World  Record,  Boston,  Mass.,  wool  duties 5183 

Thompson,  A.  P.,  cabretta  skins 5220 

Tri-State  Sheep  Breeders  and  Wool  Growers'  Association,  wool 5018 

Uhrlaub,  John  C,  New  York  City,  Turkish  and  oriental  rugs 5707 

Uinta  County  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Cokeville,  Wyo.,  wool  and  hides 5190 

United  States  Bunting  Company,  Lowell,  Mass.,  worsted,  cost  of  production..  5486 

Utah  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Salt  Lake  City,  wool 5050 

Volney  Paper  Company,  Fulton,  N.  Y.,  roofing  felts  and  woolen  rags 5664 
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Walker,  Geoi^S.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  wool  and  hide^ 5190,5191,5331 

Warren,  F.  E.,  Senator,  Wyoming,  wool 5138 

Warahauer,  Fred,  Antonito,  Colo.,  wool 5142 

Waterloo  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York  City,  scoured  wool  to 

doth 5548 

Weet  Texas  Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers'  Association,  wool 5128 

Weston  County  Wool  Growers*  Association,  Newcastle,  Wyo.,  wool  and  hides..    5190 

Wheelock,  Arthur,  Uxbridge,  Mass.,  wool  shrinkage 5559 

White,  Elza,  Roewell,  N.  Mex.,  wool  and  hides 5190 

White,  William,  Las  V^as,  N.  Mex.,  wools 5656 

Whitman,  William,  Boston,  Mass.: 

Compensatory  wool  duties 5551,5555,5569,5763 

Textile  earnings 5521 

Wool  and  worsted 5331 

Wool  tops 5490,5498 

Woolens 5479,5481,5763 

Willett,  George  F.,  Boston,  Mass.,  wools  on  the  skin 5200 

Wilson,  J.  M.,  Douglas,  Wyo.,  wool 5030,5069 

Winslow  Brothers  A  Smith  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  wools  on  the  skin 5199 

Wood,  John  P.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Compensatory  wool  duties 5555, 5569, 5763 

Textile  earnings 5521 

Wool  and  woolens 5763 

Wood,  M.  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  wool  wastes 5230 

Wool  Growera'  Association  of  Idaho,  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  wool 5070 

Worrall,  P.  B.,  New  York  City,  wool  and  woolens 5276,5524 

Wright,  John  G.,  Boston,  Mass.,  compensatory  wool  duties 5536 

Wright,  Wm.  G.,  wool  duties 5582 

Wyoming  Wool  Growers'  Association,  wool  and  hides 5190 
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Ad  valorem  v.  specific  duties,  wool  and  woolens 6570, 5607, 5654, 5655, 5656, 5659 

All-wool  suit 5237,5330 

Angora  goats 5130 

Apparel,  wearing 5672 

Australian  lambs'  wool 5040 

Beaver,  cotton  warp 5186 

Blankets,  woolen 5500,5563 

Braids,  woolen 5703 

Broadcloth 5670 

Cabretta  skins 5219,5220 

CamePs-hair  press  cloth 5675, 5684, 5688 

Carbonized  noils 5223 

waste 5223 

Carpet  slippers 6706 

Carpet  wool.    (See  Third-class  wool.) 

Carpets 5705 

Saxony 5706 

Tovimey  velvet 5705 

Wilton 5705 

Casket  cloth,  cotton  warp 5185 

Cassimere,  wool 6186 

Clothing  for  army  and  navy 5411 

Cloths,  woolen 5561 

Coat  linings,  woolen 5566 

Commission,  tariff 5520 

Compensatory  duties,  wool 5179, 5184, 5521, 5526, 5540, 5551, 5554, 5653 

Conditioning,  wool 5180 

Correspondence  relative  to  wool-top  controversy 5496 

Cotton  worsted 5185 

Dolls' wigs 5673,5674 

Dress  goods: 

Cotton  warj) 5185 

Woolen 5185,5187,5566 

Worsted 5185 

Dumping,  wool 5313 

Embroideries,  woolen 5704 

English  wool  duties 5708, 5719 

Fabrics,  woolen 6191 

Fnlta 5699 

Piano 5698,5699,5700 

Roofing 6664 
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Paice. 

Flannels,  woolen 5564 

Flocks,  woolen 5228, 5233 

Frieze,  Irish 5186 

Garn  e tted  waste 5223, 5227 

German  a^eement,  wool 5258, 5299, 5415 

Goats,  Angola 5130 

Goatskins,  importation 5131 

Haircloth 5692 

Hammers,  piano 5702 

Hat  bodies,  wool 5694 

Hats,  wool 5694 

Horsehair 5692 

Hosiery,  wool 5194 

Irish  frieze 5186 

Italian  cloths,  woolen 5566 

Kersey,  piece-dyed 5186 

Kerseys 5670 

Knit  goods,  woolen 5695, 5696 

underwear,  woolen 5703 

Lace,  woolen 5704 

Linings,  coat,  woolen 5566 

Minimum  and  maximum  tariff,  wool 5260 

Mohair 5129 

Mungo 5228.523a 

Noils,  woolen 5221,5226,5227,5230 

Carbonized 5223 

Oriental  rugs 5707 

Piano  felts 5698, 5699, 5700 

hammers 5702 

Piece-dyed  kersey 5186 

Press  cloth: 

Camel's  hair 5675,5684,5688 

Wool 5675 

Profits  in  woolens 4989 

Pulled  wool 5063 

Rags,  woolen 5228, 5233, 5664 

Ring  waste 5223, 5227 

Roofing  felts 5664 

Roving  waste 6223, 5227 

Rugs: 

Oriental 5707 

Turkish 5707 

Saxony  carpets 5705 

Serge,  wonted 5184, 5185 
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Slieep,  nutnber  of,  in  Ohio 5016 

Slieepskins,  wool  pulling,  cost 5198 

Slioddy 5227 

-    Woolen 5224, 5227 

Shrinkage,  wool 5559,5659 

Skins,  cabretta 5219,5220 

Skirting  clause,  wool 4982 

Slippers,  carpet 5706 

Slubbing  waste 5223,5227 

Specific  duties  on  worsteds 5665 

Suit,  all-wool 5237,5330 

Tariff  commission 5520 

Textile  wages  in  Europe  and  America 5766 

earningd 5500, 5504 

Third-class  wool 5014, 5155, 5158, 5159, 5160, 5162, 5163, 6168, 6175, 5572 

Top  waste 5223, 5227 

Tops,  woolen 5385,5490,5498,5618 

Tourney  velvet  carpeH 5705 

Trimmings,  woolen 5703 

Turkish  rugs '. 5707 

Underwear,  wool 5194 

Venetians '. 5670 

Wages,  textile,  in  Europe  and  America 5766 

Waste,  woolen 5221, 5224, 5226, 5227,5229, 5231, 5232, 5234 

Carbonized 5223 

Gameted 6223,5227 

Ring 6223, 5227 

Roving 6223, 5227 

Slubbing 5223, 5227 

Top 5223, 5227 

Yarn 5223 

Wearing  apparel 5672 

Wigs,  dolls' 5673,5674 

Wilton  carpets 5705 

Wool,  and  manufaeturei  of 4977 

Wool 4979, 4980, 4981, 4982, 4986, 4988, 4989,  4991 ,  4994, 5018, 5026, 5030, 5035, 

6060, 5062, 5063, 5064, 5067, 5069, 5070, 5079, 5099, 5105, 5121, 5125, 5127, 
6137, 5138, 5139, 6141, 6142, 6144, 6158, 5159, 6160, 5162, 5163, 5168, 5175, 
6180, 5181, 6182, 6183, 6188, 5189, 6191, 6192, 6196, 5197, 5199, 5203, 6211, 
6214, 5218, 5234, 5330, 5479, 5481, 5485, 5486, 5551, 6554, 5570, 5571, 5573, 
5582, 5607, 5625,  5654, 5655, 6656, 665S,  5660, 5661, 5664, 5672, 5740, 5745 
Statement  of — 

Abbott,  J.  H.,  Gouvemeur,  N.  Y 5141 

Abbott  Worsted  Company,  Graniteville,  Masn 5163 

Andrews,  W.  H. ,  Delegate,  New  Mexico 6189 

Arkansas  Valley  Wool  Growers*  Association 5158 

Blumenthal,  Sidney,  New  York  City 5183 

Bonnemort,  Mrs.  E.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 5062 

Bristol  Carpet  Mills,  Bristol,  Pa 6159 
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Brown,  Jacob  F 5064 

CampBey.  D.  M 5064 

Cappfl,  J.,  d  Sons,  Jackaonville,  111 6485,5671 

Couden,  W.  M.,  Quaker  City,  Ohio 5067 

Crouch,  B.  L.,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex 5127 

Dana,  WiUiam  E.,  Avon,  N.  Y 4991 

Delfelder,  J.  A.,  Lander,  Wyo 5105,5124 

Dudley,  George  P,,  Garo,  Colo 4980 

Dugan,  Hood  A  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 5220 

Erickron,  A.  8.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 5a50 

Eureka  Live  Stock  Company,  Eureka,  Nev 4981 

Findley,  F.  B.,  Boston,  Mass 5137 

Francis,  Henry  A,,  Pittsfield,  Mass 5654, 5661 

Funsten  Brothers  dc  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 5125 

Grosvenor,  Charies  H.,  Athens,  Ohio 4994, 5144, 5175 

Grundy,  Wm.  H.,  A  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa 5551,5742 

Harding,  C.  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 5570,5607 

Harris,  William  H.,  Boston,  Ma«« 5155 

Hoguet,  Robert  J.,  New  York  City 5180 

Huling,  E.  J.,  Trinidad,  Colo 5067 

Ilfeld,  Chas.,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  etal 4987 

Jacobs,  A.  R.,  Clinton,  W.  Va 5139 

Johnson,  Lawrence  A  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 5220 

Johnston,  P.  G.,  Blackfoot,  Idaho 5026,5070,5124 

Justice,  Theodore,  Philadelphia,  Pa 5*234,5319 

Kelley,  fl.  W.,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex 5099,5124 

Kitching,  Robert  N .,  New  York  City 5571 

Lowenthal,  Max,  Rocheeter,  N.  Y 5192 

Luna,  Solomon,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex 5079, 5124 

McCleery,  R.  J.,  West  Alexander,  Pa 4979 

McGraw,  Patrick,  Allegheny,  Pa 5063, 5198, 5197, 5214 

Mcllroy,  John  H.,  Son  A  Co.,  North  Monmouth,  Me 5181 

McNeir,  George,  New  York  City 5168 

Missouri  Sheep  Breeders'  Association,  Sedalia,  Mo 4988 

Moir,  Edward,  Marcellus,  N.  Y 5481,5625,5660 

Montana  Wool  Growers*  Association,  Helena,  Mont,  r 4982 

Moore,  Archibald,  Mannington,  W.  Va 5018 

Morrow  County  W^oolgrowers*  Association,  Or^^on 4989 

National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers 5554, 5560 

National  Wool  Growers'  Association 5191,5330 

Navajo  Indian  Woolgrowers,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz 5162 

New  York  Silk  Conditioning  Works ! 5188 

Oregon  Wool  Growers'  Association,  Pendleton,  Oreg 5192 

Pennsylvania  Wool  Growers'  Association 512^^ 

Perkins,  J.  B.,  M.  C,  New  York 5192 

Perkins,  Robert  P.,  Thompsonville,  Conn.,  et  al 5162 

Prosaer  A  Le  Min,  Sanderson,  Tex 4988 

Reineke,  Henry  G.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 5211 

Sanford  A  Sons'  Carpet  Mills,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y 5655 

Schmidt,  Hans,  Buffalo,  N.  Y '.  5203,5209 

Solis,  Andrew  J.,  Boston,  Mass 5035,5763 
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Statement  of — Continued.  Page. 

Southwick,  L.  B.,  Company,  Peabody,  lifaaB 5220 

Springfield  Woolen  Mills  Company,  Springfield,  Tenn 5182 

Steel,  Henry  M.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 5233, 5330, 5664, 5740 

Stone,  Timlow  A  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 5218 

Swindells,  Frederick,  Rockville,  Conn 5582, 5654, 5658 

United  States  Btmting  Company,  Lowell,  Mass 5486 

Warren,  F.  E.,  Senator,  Wyoming 6138 

Warshauer,  Fred,  Antonito,  Colo 5142 

White,  William,  Las  V^;aa,  N.  Mex 5656 

Whitman,  Wm.,  Boston,  Mass 5331,5479,5498 

Wilson,  J .  M . ,  Douglas,  Wyo 5030, 5069 

Winslow  Brothers  &  Smith  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 5199 

AU-wool  suit  for  $12.50 5237,5330 

Australian  lambs' 5040 

Carpet.    {See  Wool,  third  class.) 

Capital  invested  in  manufacture  in  1900  and  1905 5336 

Cassimere 5186 

Charts— 

BC.  Showing  decline  in  six  years  of  Ohio  XX  scoured  and  Port  Philip 

scoured 5327 

C.  Number  of  sheep  in  United  States,  1880-1908 5320 

D.  Experience  with  five  different  tariff  laws 5323 

DA.  Estimated  time  required  to  increase  domestic  wool  production  to 

the  650,000,000  pounds  annually  consumed  by  Uie  American 

people 5321 

F.  Location  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  1870,  1896,  and  1907 5323 

G.  The  world's  production  of  raw  wool,  by  continents 5324 

J.  Showing  imports  of  woolen  rags,  shoddy,  waste,  etc 5326 

1.  Showing  the  quantity  of  merino  wool  required  to  make  one  pound 

of  finished  cloth 5327 

Combing  and  spinning 5742 

Compensatory  duties 5179, 5184, 5521, 5526, 5540, 5551, 5554, 5653 

Conditioning 5180 

Cost  of  materials  in  manufacture  in  1900  and  1905 5336 

Cost  of  production 4979, 4989, 5026, 5054, 5062, 5070, 5099, 5139, 5142, 5143 

Dumping 5313 

Duty  on  scoured  weight 5180, 5181, 5182, 5183, 5188 

Employees  engaged  in  manufacture  in  1900  and  1905 5336 

English  duties 5708, 5719 

German  agreement o258, 5299,  5416 

Growers,  financial  condition,  Wyoming 5031 

Importations 5165, 5201 

Minimum  and  maximum  tariff 5260 

On  the  skin 5196, 5197, 5199, 5203, 5211, 5214, 521 8, 5219, 5220 

Production  in  United  States  in  1907 5261 

1 908 6537 

Pulled 5063 

Profits 4989 

Scoiu^  wool  to  cloth 5543 

Shearing  machine 5052, 5069 

Shrinkage 5559, 5659 
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Skirting  claiwc 4982 

Supply  in  the  United  States 5250 

Tariff  planke 5257 

Third-claai 5014, 5155, 5158, 5159, 51«0, 5162, 51(B,  5168, 5175, 5572 

Undervaluation 5317, 5443 

Value  of  product  in  1900  and  1905 5331 

Wages  of  operatives 5511 

Wool-pulling  industry 6199, 6209, 5211, 5214,5219 

Cost 5199 

Differential 5199,5203,5209,5218 

Woolen  blankets 5500, 5563 

braids 5703 

classification 5560 

cloths 5561 

coat  linings 6566 

dolls*  wigs 6673,6674 

dress  goods 5185,5187,5566 

embroideries 5704 

fabrics 5191 

felts 5699 

flan  nels 5664 

flocks 6228,5233 

hat  bod  ien 5694 

hate 6694 

hosiery 5194 

Italian  doths 5566 

kersey.* 5670 

knit  goodH 5695, 5696 

underwear 5703 

lace 6704 

mungo 6228,5233 

noils 6221,5226,5227,5230 

piano  f  elte 5698, 6699, 5700 

press  cloth 6675 

rag.^ 6228, 5233, 5664 

shoddy 5224,5227 

Use  of \ 5252 

Bubstitutes.    (See  Woolen  wastes.) 

thread  or  spinner's  waste 6231 

tops 5385,5490,5498,6618 

Correspondence  relative  to  controversy  concerning 6496 

trimmiugH 6703 

underwear 6194 

VenetianF 5670 

wastes 5221,  5223, 6224, 6226, 5227, 5229, 6231, 5232, 5234 

woven  fabrics 5667 

yams 5561 

Woolens 5192, 6234, 5560, 5573, 5626,  5661, 5672, 5740, 6745 

Ad  valorem  v,  specific  duties 5670, 5607, 5654, 5665, 5666, 6659 

Foreign  v.  domestic  goods 6671 

Importations 6390 

Labor  cost 5406, 5478 
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Profits  in 4989 

Specific  duties 5573, 5580, 5582, 5665 

Suggested  sch^ule 5763 

Woreted  dress  goods 5185 

serge 5184,5185 

Worsteds , 5667,5669 

Specific  duties 5665 

Woven  fabrics,  woolen 5667 

Yam  waste 5223 

Yams,  wool 6661 

o 
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